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PEBLUDE. 


Who that cares much to know the history of man^ and how the 
mysterious mixture behaves under the varying experiments of Time, 
has not dwelt, at least briefly, on tlic life of Saint Theresa, has not 
smiled with some gentleness at the thought of the little girl walk- 
ing forth one morning hand-in-hand with her still smaller brother, 
to go and seek martyrdom in the country of the Moors ? Out they 
toddled firom rugged Avila, wide-eyed and helpless-looking as two 
fawns, hut with human hearts, already beating to a national idea ; 
untU. domestic reality met them in the shape of uncles, and turned 
them back &om their great resolve. That child-pilgrimage was a fit 
beginmng. Theresa's passionate, ideal nature demanded an epic life : 
what were many-volumed romances of chivalry and the social con- 
quests of a brilliant girl to her 1 Her flame quickly burned up that 
light fuel ; and, fed from within, soared after some illimitable satisfac- 
tion, some object which would never justify weariness, which would 
reconcile self-despair with the rapturous consciousness of life beyond 
self. She found her epos in the reform of a religious order. 

That Spanish woman who lived three hundred years ago, was 
certai|l^ not the last of her kind. Many Theresas have been bom 
who found for themselves no epic life wherein there was a constant 
unfolding of fEU-resonant action ; perhaps only a life of mistakes, the 
ofGgipring of a certain spiritual grandeur ^-matched with the meanness 
of opportunity ; perhaps a tragic failure which found no sacred poet 
and sank unwept into oblivion. With dim lights and tangled cir- 
cumstance they tried to shape their thought and deed in noble 
i^reemmt ; but after all, to common eyes their struggles seemed mere 
incoiiislitency and formlessness ; for these later-bem Theresas were 
helped by no coherent social faith and order which could perform the 
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fimctioii of knowledge for the ardently willing souL Their aidonr 
alternated between a vague ideal and the common yeaftdng woman- 
hood ; so that the one was disapproved as extravagance^ and the oth^ 
condemned as a lapse. 

Som? have felt Uiat these blundering lives are due to the incon- 
venient indeiiniteness with which the Supreme Power has fashioned 
the natures of women ; if there were one level of feminine incom- 
petence as strict as the ability to count three and no more, the social 
lot of women might be treated with scientific certitude. MeanV^hile 
the indefiniteness remains, and the limits of variation ai-e really much 
wider than any one would imagine from the sameness of women’s 
coiffure and the favourite love-stories in prose and verse. Here and 
there a cygnet is reared uneasily am.^ng the ducklings in the brown 
pond, and never finds the living stream in fellowship with its own 
oary-footed kind. Here and there is bom a Saint Theresa, foundress 
of nothing, whoso loving heart-beats and sobs after an unattained 
gooflness tremble off and are dispersed among hindrances, instead of 
centering in some long-recognisable deed. 
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BOOK 1. 

MISS BROOKE. 


CHAPTEB I 

** Since I can do no good because a woman. 

Beach constantly at something that is near it " 

^The Ma%d*t Tragedy : Beaumont amo Fleichbb. 

Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty which seems to be thrown into 
relief by poor dress. Her hand and wrist were so finely formed that 
she could wear sleeves not less bare of style than those in which the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to Italian painters ; and her profile as well 
as her stature and bearing seemed to gain the more dignity from her 
plain garments, which by the side of provincial fashion gave her the 
Impressiveness of a fine quotation from the Bible,— or from one of 
our elder poets,— in a paragraph of to-day's newspaper. She was 
usually sp&en of as being remarkably clever, but with the addition 
that her sister Cdia had more common-sense. Nevertheless, Celia 
wore scarcely more trimmings ; and it was only to close observers 
that hpr dress differed from her sister's, and had a'shade of coquetry 
in its arrangements ; for Miss Brooke's plain dressing was due to 
mixed conditions, in most of which her sister shared. The pride of 
being ladies had something to do with it ; the Brooke connections, 
though not exactly aristocratic, were unquestionably " good : '' if you 
jnqiimid backward for a generation or two, you would not find any 
yard-measuriim or parcel-tying forefathers — anything lower than an 
admiral or a cfergyman ; and there was even an ancestor discernible 
as a Puritan gen^man who served under Cromwell, but afterwards 
conftnnaied, and managed to come out of all political troubles as the 
w fe dli je tor of a respectable family estate. Youn% women of such 
owsh, living in a quiet country-house, and attending a village church 
jhtadljr lakger than a parlour, naturally regarded frippery as the ambi- 
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tiou of a hnckstei’s daughter. Then there was welkbred ^onomy. 
which in those days made show in dress the first item to be deduct^ 
from, when any margin was required for expenses more distinctive of 
rank. S'.;ch reasons would have been enough to account for plain 
dress, quite apart from religious feeling; but in Miss Brooke’s 
case, reugion alone would have determined it ; and Celia mildly ac- 
quiesced in all her sister’s sentiments, only infusing them with that 
common-sense which is able to accept momentous doctrines without 
any eccentric agitation. Dorothea laiew many passages of Pascal’s 
Pen84^ and of Jeremy Taylor by heart ; and to her the destiniS of 
mankind, seen by the light of Christianity, made the solicitudes of 
feminine fashion appear an occupation for Bedlam. She could not 
reconcile the anxieties of a spiritual life involving eternal conse- 
quences, with a keen interest up guimp and artificial protrusions of 
drapery. Her mind was theoretic, and yearned by its nature after 
some lofty conception of the world which might fiankly include the 
parish of Tipton and her own rule of conduct there ; she was enam- 
oured of intensity and greatness, and rash in embracing whatever 
seemed to her to have those aspects ; likely to seek martyrdom, to 
make retractations, and then to incur martyidom after all in a quar- 
ter where she had not sought it. Certainly such elements in the 
character of a marriageable girl tended to interfere with her lot, and 
hinder it from being decided accoKling to custom, by good looks, 
vanity, and merely canine affection. With all this, she, the elder of 
the sisters, was not yet twenty, and they had both been educated, 
since they were about twelve years old and had lost their parents, on 
plans at once narrow and promiscuous, first in an English family and 
afterwards in a Swiss family at Lausanne, their bachelor uncle and 
guardian trying in this way to remedy the disadvantages of their 
orphaned condition. 

It was hardly a year since they had come to live at Tipton Orange 
with their uncle, a man nearly sixty, of acquiescent temper, miscel- 
laneous opinions, and uncertain vote. He had travelled in his younger 
years, ana was held in this part of the county to have contracted a 
too rambling habit of mind. Mr Brooke’s conclusions were as difficult 
to predict as the weather ; it was only safe to say that he would act 
with benevolent intentions, and that he would spend as little money 
as possible in carrying them out. For the most glutinously indefi- 
nite minds enclose some hard grains of habit ; and a man has been 
seen lax about all his own interests except the retention of lii§ snuff- 
box, concerning which he was watcliful, suspicious, and greedy of 
clutch. 

In Mr Brooke the hereditary strain of Puritan energy was clearly 
in abeyance ; but in his niece Dorothea it glowed alike through 
faults and virtues, turning sometimes into impatience of her uncle’s 
talk or his way of " letting tilings be” on his estate, and making her 
long all the more for the time when she would be of age and have 
some command of money for generoqs schemes. She was regarded 
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as an heiress ^for not only had the sisters seven hundred a-year each 
from toelx parents, hut if Dorothea married and had a son, that son 
would iidierit Mr Brooke’s estate, presumably worth about three 
thousand a-yeaiv-r-a rental which seemed wealth to provincial fanulies, 
stiU discussing Mr Peel’s late conduct on the Catholic Question, inno- 
cent of future gold-fields, and of that gorgeous plutocracy which has 
. so nobly exalted the necessities of genteel life. 

And how should Dorothea not maiTy? — a prl so handsome and 
with such prospects ? Nothing could limder it but her love of ex- 
tremes, ana her insistance on regulating life according to notions 
which might cause a wary man to hesitate before he made her an 
offer, or even might lead her at last to refuse all offers. A young 
lady of some birm and fortune, who knelt suddenly down on a brick 
floor by the side of a sick labourer and prayed fervidly as if she 
thought herself living in the time of the Apostles — ^who had strange 
whims of fasting dike a Papist, and of sitting up at night to read old 
theological boolu ! Such a wife might awaken you some fine morn- 
ing wiw a new scheme for the application of her income which would 
hrtmere with political economy and the keeping of saddle-horses : a 
man would naturally think twice before he risked himself in such 
fellowshm. Women were expected to have weak opinions ; but the 
great safeguard of society and of domestic life was, that opinions 
were not acted on. Sane people did what their neighbours did, so 
that if any lunatics were at large, one might know and avoid them. 

The rural opinion about the new young ladies, even among the 
cottagers, was generally in favour of Celia, as being so amiable and 
innocent-looking, while Miss Brooke’s large eyes seemed, like her 
religion, too unusual and striking. Poor Dorothea ! compared with 
her, the innocent-looking Celia was knowing and worldly-wise ; so 
much subtler is a human mind than the outside tissues which make 
a sort of blazonry or clock-face for it. 

Yet those who approached Dorothea, though prejudiced against her 
by this alarming hearsay, found that she had a charm unaccountably 
reconcilable wiSi it. Most men thought her bewitching when she 
was on horseback. She loved the fresh air and the various aspects of 
the country, and when her eyes and cheeks dowed with mingled 
pleaAire she looked veiy little like a devotee. Kiding was an indul- 
gence which she allowed herself in spite of conscientious qualms ; 
she felt that she enjoyed it in a pagan sensuous way, and always 
looked forward to renouncing it. 

She was open, ardent, and not in the least self-admiriiig ; indeed, 
it was pretty to see how her imagination adorned her sister Celia 
with attractions altogether. superior to her own. and if any gentleman 
appeared to come to the Grange from some other motive than that of 
seeing Mr Brooke, she concluded that he must be in love with Celia: 
Sir . James Chettam, for example, whom she cox^tanUy considered 
from Celia’s point of view, inwardly debating whether it woidd be 
good for Celia to accept him. That he should be re^irded as a suitor 
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“ Then you will think it wicked in me to wear it,” Celia, un- 
easily. 

" Wo, dear, no,” said Dorothea, stroking her sister^s cheek. " Souls 
have complexions too : what will suit one will not suit another.” 
'"'^But you might like to keep it for momma’s sake.” 

"No, I have other things of mamma’s — her sandal-wood box 
which 1 am BO fond of— plenty of things. In fact, they are all yours, 
dear. We need discuss them no longer. There — ^take away your 
pr^erty.” 

Celia felt a little hurt. There was a strong assumption of su^^- 
ority in this Puritanic toleration, hardly less trying to the blond flesh 
of an imenthusiastic sister than a Puritanic persecution. 

" But how can I wear ornaments if you, who are the elder sister, 
will never wear them 1 ” 

" Nay, Celia, that is too much to ask, that I should wear trinkets 
to ke^ you in countenance. If I were to put on such a necklace as 
that, 1 should feel as if I had been pirouetting. The world would 
go round with me, and I should not know how to walk.” 

Celia had unclasped the necklace and drawn it off. " It would be 
a little tight for your neck ; something to lie down and hang would 
suit you Detter,” she said, with some satisfaction. The complete un- 
fitness of the necklace from all points of view for Dorothea, made 
Celia happier in taking it. She was opening some ling-boxes, which 
disclosed a fine emerald with diamonds, and just then the sun pass- 
ing beyond a cloud sent a bright gle.ani over the table. 

" How very beautiful these gems are ! ” said Dorothea, under a 
new current of feeling, as sudden as the gleam, " It is strange how 
deeply colours seem to pfenetrate one, like scent. I suppose that is 
the reason why gems are used as spiritual emblems in the Revelation 
of St John. They look like fragments of heaven. I think that 
emerald is more beautiful than any of them.” 

" And there is a bracelet to match it,” said Celia. " We did not 
notice this at first.” 

" They are lovely,” said Dorothea, slipping the ring and bracelet 
on her miely-tumed finger and wrist, and holding them towards the 
window on a level with her eyes. All the while her thought was 
trying to lustify her delight in the colours by merging them A her 
mystic religious ioy. 

" You would like those, Dorothea,” said Celia, rather falteringly, 
beginning to think with wonder that her sister showed some weak- 
ness, and also that emeralds would suit her own complexion even 
better than ]purple amethysts. " You must keep that ring and brace- 
let — if nothmg else. But see, these agates ore very pretty — and 
quiet.” 

" Yes ! I will keep these — this ring and bracelet,” said Dorothea. 
Then, letting her kand fall on the table, she said in another tone — 
" Yet what miserable men find such things, and work at them, and 
sell them ! ” She paused again, and Celia thought that her sister 
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was going to raiounce the ornaments^ as in consistency she ought 
to do. 

^ Yes, dear, I will keep these,” said Dorothea, decidedly. " But 
take all the rest away, and the casket.” 

She took up her ]^ncil without removing the jewels, and still look- 
ing at them. She thought of often having them by her, to feed her 
eye at these little fountains of pim^ colour. 

" Shall you wear them in company ?” said Celia, who was watch- 
ing her with real curiosity as to what she would do. 

Borothea glanced quickly at her sister. Across all her imaginative 
adornment of those whom she loved, there darted now and then a 
keen discernment, which was not without a scorching quality. If 
Miss Brooke ever attained perfect meekness, it would not be for lack 
of inward fire. 

" Perhaps,” she said, rather haughtily. " I cannot tell to what 
level I may sink.” 

Celia bluLhed, and was unliappy : she saw that she had offended 
her sister, and dai*ed not say even anything pretty about the gift of 
the ornaments which she put back into the box and carried away. 
Dorothea too was unhappy, as she went on with her plan-drawing, 
questioning the purity of her own feeling and sjKjech in the scene 
which had ended with that little exxdosioii. 

Celia’s consciousness told her that she had not been at all in the 
wrong : it was quite natural and justifiable that she should have asked 
that question, and she repeated to herself that Dorothea was incon- 
sistent : either she should have taken her full share of the jewels, or, 
after what she had said, she shf)uld have renounced them altogether. 

I am sure — at least, I trust,” thought Celia, “ that the wearing of 
a necklace will not interfere with my prayers. And I do not see 
that I should be bound by Dorothea’s oiunions now we are going into 
society, though of course she hei’self ought to be bound by them. 
But Dorothea is not always consistent.” 

^ Thus Celia, mutely bending over her tapestry, until she heard her 
sister calling her. 

“ Here, Kitty, come and look at my plan ; I shall think I am a 
great arcUtect, if 1 have not got incompatible stairs and fireplaces.” 

^ JSk Celia bent over the pai)er, Dorothea put her cheek against her 
sister’s arm caressingly. Celia understood the action. Dorothea saw 
that she had been in the wrong, and Celia pardoned her. Since they 
could remember, there had been a mixture of criticism and awe in 
the attitude of Celia’s mind towards her elder sister. The younger 
had always worn a yoke ; but is there any yoked creature without 
its private i)pinions 1 
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CHAPTEB IL 

***^1116 : no vcs aquel cnballero quo hdcia nosotioB tlene sobro un cabello ruciO'’ 
rodado que tiae pucsio en la cabcza un yelmo de oro?’ *ho queveo y columbm/ 
respondio Sancho, * no es sino un hombre sobre un asno pardo como el mio. one tne 
sobre la oabeaa una cosa quo relumbra.* * Pues ese es ol yeuno de Manibrlnor dub 1^ 
QuUota"— Cervantes. ^ 

** 'Seest thou not yon cavalier who cometh toward us on a dapple-grey steed, and 
weareth a ralden helmet?* * What 1 see,* answered Bancho, ‘is nothing but a maVon 
a grey ass like my own, who carries something shiny on his head.* * Just so,* answered 
Don Quixote : *and that resplendent object is the helmet of Mambrino.* ** 

" Sir Humphry Davy 1 ” said Mr Brooke, over the soup, in his easy 
smiling way, taking up Sir James Chettam’s remark that he was 
studying Davy's Amcultural Chemistry. "Well, now, Sir Hum- 
phry Davy : I dined with him years ago at Cartwright's, and Words- 
worth was there too — ^the poet Wordsworth, you know. Now there 
was something singular. 1 was at Cambricl^ when Wordsworth was 
there, and I never met him — ^and I dined with him twenty years 
afterwards at Cartwright's, There's an odd% in things, now. But 
Davy was there : he was a i)oet too. Or, as I may say, Wonlsworth 
was poet one, and Davy was poet two. That was true in every sense, 
you know." 

Dorothea felt a little more uneasy than usual. In the beginning 
of dinner, the ]3mi;y being small and the room still, these motes from 
the mass of a magistrate's mind fell too noticeably. She wondered 
how a man like Mr Casaubon would support such triviality, , 3^ 
manners, she thought, were very dimfied ; the set of his iron-grey 
hair and his deep eye-sockets maoe him resemble the portrait of 
Locke. He had the spare form and the pale complexion which be- 
came a student ; as different as possible from the blooming English- 
man of the red-whiskered type represented. by Sir James Chettm. 

" I am reading the Agncultural Chemistry,” said this excellent 
baronet, "because I am going to take one of the farms into my own 
hands, and see if something cannot be done in setting a uood pat- 
tern of farming among my tenants. Do you approve of that, liiss 
Brooke ? " 

" A OTeat mistake, Chettam,” interposed Mr Brooke, " going into 
electrifying your land and that kind of thin^, and maHng a parlour 
of your cow-house. It won't do. I went mto science a great deal 
mysebf at one time ; but I saw it would not do. It leads to every- 
thing ; you can let nothing alone. No, no — see that your tenants 
don't sell their straw, and that kind of thing ; and give them drain- 
ing-tiles, you know. But your fancy-famung will not do-— the most 
expensive sort of whistle you can buy ; you may as well keep a pack 
of hounds." 

"Surely," said Dorothea, "it is better to spend money in finding 
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out how men can make the most of the land which supports them aU) 
thim in keepinl dogs and iiorscs only to gallop over it. It is not a sin 
to make yourself poor in performing experiments for the good of 

all. 

She spoke with more energy than is expected of so young a lady, 
Sir James had ^pealed to her. He was accustomed to do so, and 
&e had often thought that she could urge him to many good actions 
wheh he was her brother-in-law. 

Mr Casaubon turned his eyes very markedly on Dorothea while 
shcgvm speaking, and seemed to observe her newly. 

Young ladies don’t understand political economy, you know," said 
Mr Brooke, smiling towards Mr Casaubon. " I remember when we 
were all reeding Adam Smith. There is a book, now. I took in all 
the new ideas at one time — ^human perfectibility, now. But some say, 
history moves in circles ; and tliat may be very well argued ; I have 
argued it myself. The fact is, human reason may carry you a little 
too far—over the hedge, in fact. It carried me a good way at one time ; 
but I saw it would not do. I pulled up ; I pulled up m time. But 
not too hard. I have always been in favour of a little theory : we 
must have Thought ; else we shall be landed back in the dark ages. 
But talking pf books, there is Southey^s * Peninbular War.’ I am 
reading that of a morning. You know Southey ? " 

"No," said Mr Casaubon, not keeping pace with Mr Brooke’s 
impetuous reason, and thinking of the book only. " I have little 
leisure for such literature just now. I have been using xxp my eye- 
sight on old characters lately ; the fact is, I want a reader for my 
evenings ; but I am fastidious in voices, and I cannot endure listen- 
ing to an imperfect reader. It is a misfoitune, in some senses : I feed 
too much on the inward sources ; I live too much wdth the dead. 
My mind is something like the ghost of an ancient, wandering about 
the world and trying mentally to construct it as it used to be, in spite 
of ruin and confusing changes. But I iind it necessary to use the 
utmost caution about iny eyesight.” 

This was the first time tliat Mr Casaubon had spoken at any length. 
He delivered himself with precision, as if he had been called upon to 
make a public statement ; and the balanced sing-song neatness of his 
B^edh, occasionally corresponded to by a movement of his head, was 
the more conspicuous from its contrast with good Mr Brooke’s scrappy 
slovenliness. ^ Dorothea said to herself that Mr Casaubon was the 
most interesting man she had ever seen, not excepting even Monsieur 
I^t, the Vaudois clergyman who had given conferences on the 
history of the Waldenses. To reconstnict a j>ast world, doubtless 
with a view to the highest purposes of truth — ^what a work to be in 
«hy way present at, to assist in, tliough only as a lamp-holder ! 
This elevating thought lifted her above her annoyance at being twitted 
with her ignorance of political economy, that never-explain^ science 
which was thrust as an extinguisher over all her Tights. 

"But you are fond of riding, Miss Brooke," Sir James presently 
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took an opportunity of saying. " I should have thoim^t you would 
enter a little into the pleasures of hunting. 1 wish you would let me 
send over a chesnut horse for you to try. It has been trained for a 
lady. 1 saw you on Saturday cantciing over the hill on a nag not 
wifiray of you. My groom shall bring Coiydon for you every day, if 
you only mention the time.” 

. “ Thank you, you are very good. I mean to give up riding. I 
shall not ride any more,” said Dorothea, urged to this brus(][ue resolu- 
tion by a little annoyance that Sir James would be soliciting her 
attention when she wanted to give it all to Mr Casaubon. ^ 

“No, that is too hard,” said Sir James, in a tone of reproach that 
showed strong interest. “ Your sister is given to self-moitihcation, is 
she not 1 ” he continued, turning to Celia, who sat at his right hand. 

“ 1 think she is,” said Celia, feeling afraid lest she should say some- 
thing that would not please her sister, and blushing as prettily as 
possible above her neclaace. “ She likes giving up.” 

“ If that were true, Celia, my giving-up would be self-indulgence, 
not self-mortification. But there may be good reasons for choosing 
not to do what is very agreeable,” said Dorothea. 

Mr Brooke was sneaking at the same time, but it was evident that 
Mr Casaubon wtis ooserving Dorothea, and she was aware of it. 

“ Exactly,” said Sir James. “ You give up from some high, gener 
oils motive.” 

“ No, indeed, not exactly. I did not say that of myself,” answered 
Dorothea, reddening. Unlike Celia, she mrely blushed, and only 
from high delight or anger. At this moment she felt angry with the 

E erverse Sir James. Why did he not pay attention to Celia, and leave 
er to listen to Mr Casaubon 1 —if that learned man would only talk, 
instead of allowing himself to be talk(id to by Mr Brooke, who was 
just then informing him that the Reformation either meant something 
or it did not, that he himself was a Protestant to the core, but that 
Catholicism was a fact ; and as to refusing an acre of yop ^und for 
a Romanist chapel, all men needed the bridle of religion, which, 
properly speaking, was the dread of a Hereafter, 

I niade a great study of theology at one time,” said Mr Brooke, as 
if to explain the insight just manifested. “ I know something of all 
schools. I knew Wilberforce in his best days. Do you tnow 
Wilberforce 1 ” 

Mr Casaubon said, “ No.” 

“ Well, Wilberforce was perhaps not enough of a thinker ; but if I 
went into Parliament, as I have been asked to do, I should sit on the 
indraendent bench, as Wilberforce did, and work at philanthropy.” 
Mr Casaubon bowed, and observed that, it was a wide field. 

“ Yes,” said Mr Brooke, with an easy smile, “ but I have documents. 
I be^n a long while ago to collect documents. They want arranging 
but when a question has struck me, I have written to somebody and 
got an answer. I have documents at my back. But now, how do you 
arrange your documents 1 ” 
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“ In pigeoi^oleB partly,” said Mr Casaubon, with rather a startled 
air of effort. 

^^Ah, pigeon-holes will not do. I have tried pigeon-holes, but 
everything gets mixed in pigeon-holes : 1 never know whether a paper 
is in A or 

" I wish you would let me sort your papers for you, uncle,” said 
Dorothea. I wotdd letter them all, and then make a list of subjects 
imder each letter.” 

Mr Casaubon gravely smiled approval, and said to Mr Brooke, 
" T^u have an excellent secretary at hand, you perceive.” 

^ " No, no,” said Mr Brooke, shaking his head ; " I cannot let young 
ladies meddle with my documents. Young ladies are too flighty.” 

Dorothea felt hurt. Mr Casaubon would think that her uncle had 
some special reason for delivering this opinion, whereas the remark 
lay in his mind as lightly as the broken wing of an insect among all 
the other fragments there, and a chance current had sent it alighting 
on her. 

When the two girls were in the drawing-room alone, Celia said — 

‘‘ How very ugly Mr Ca^^aubon is ! ” 

“ Celia ! He is one of the most distinguished-looking men I ever 
saw. He is remarkably like the portrait of Locke. He has the same 
deep eye-sockets.” 

Had Locke those two white moles with hairs on them ?” 

Oh, I daresay ! when jieojde of a certain sort looked at him,” said 
Dorothea, walking away a little. 

" Mr Casaubon is so sallow.” 

" All the better. I suppose you admire a man with the complex- 
ion of a cochon de lait” 

" Dodo ! ” exclaimed Celia, looking after her in surprise. “ I never 
heard you make such a comparison before.” 

" Why should I make it before the occasion came ? It is a good 
coii^rison ; the match is perfect.” 

Miss Brooke was clearly forgetting herself, and Celia thought so. 

" I wonder you show temper, Dorothea.” 

" It is so painful in you, Celia, that you will look at human beings 
as they were merely animals with a toilette, and never sec the great 
souT in a man’s face.” 

" Has Mr Casaubon a great soul ? ” Celia was not without a touch 
of naive malice. 

"Yes, I believe he has,” said Dorothea, with the full voice of de- 
cision. " Everything I see in him coixesponds to his pamphlet on 
Biblical Cosmology.’” 

" He talks very little,” said Celia. 

" There is no one for him to talk to.” 

Celia thought privately, " Dorothea quite despises Sir James Chet- 
tani ; 1 believe sue would not accept him.” C^ia felt that this was 
a jAty. She had never been deceived as to the object of the baronet’s 
interest. Sometimes, indeed, she had reflected that Dodo would 
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perhaps not make a husband hapny who had not hei* of looking 
at things ; and stifled in the d^ths of her heart was the feeling that 
her sister was too religious for family comfort. Notions ^d somides 
weiv like spilt needles^ making one mraid of treading, or sitting down, 
or even eating. 

When Miss Brooke was at the tea-table, Sir James came to sit down 
by her, not having felt her mode of answering him at all offensive. 
Vniy &ould hel He thought it probable that Miss Brooke liked 
him, and manners must be very marked indeed before they cease to 
be interpreted by preconceptions either confident or distrustful. Mie 
was thoroughly charming to him, but of course he theorised a little 
about his attachment. He was made of excellent human dough, and 
had the rare merit of knowing that his talents, even if let loose, 
would not set the smallest stream in the county on Are : hence he 
liked the prospect of a wife to whom he could say, Wliat shall we 
do ? about this or that ; who could help her husband out with 
reasons, and would also have the proi)erty**j[ualification for doing so. 
As to the excessive religiousness alleged against Miss Brooke, he had 
a very indeflnite notion of what it consisted in, and thought that it 
would die out with marriage. In short, he felt himself to be in love 
in the right place, and was ready to endure a great deal of predomi- 
nance, vmich, after all, a man could always put down when he liked. 
Sir James had no idea that he should ever like to put dbwn the pre- 
dominance of this handsome girl, in whose cleverness he delighted. 
Why not ? A niaii^s mind — ^>vhat there is of it —has always the ad- 
vantage of being m isculine, — as the smallest birch-tree is of a hi^er 
kind tliaii the most soaring x^abn, — and even Ids ignorance Ib of a 
sounder quality. Sir James might not have originated this estimate ; 
but a kind Providence furnishes the limpe&t i)ersonality with a little 
gum or starch in the form of tradition. 

" Let me hope that you will rescind tliat resolution about the horse. 
Miss Brooke,” said the irerscvering admirer, “ I assure you, riding 
is the most healtlw of exercises.” 

" I am aware of it,” said Dorothea, coldly. " I think it would do 
Celia good — if she would take to it.” ^ 

“ But you are such a perfect horsewoman.” 

" Excuse me ; I have had very little practice, aifd I should be easily 
thrown.” 

“ Then that is a reason for more iiractice. Every lady ought to be 
a perfect horsewoman, that she may accompany her husband.” 

You see how widely we differ, Sir James. I have made up my 
mind that I ought not to be a perfect horsewoman, and so I should 
never correspond to your pattern of a lady.” Dorothea looked stn^ht 
before her, and spoke with cold brusquerie, very much with the air of 
a handsome boy, in amusing contrast with the solicitous amiability of 
her admirer. « 

" I should like to know your reasons for this cruel resolution. It 
is not possible that you should think horsemanship wrong.” 
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It is quiti possible that 1 should think it wrong for me.” 

Oh, whyT'^ said Sir James, in a tender tone of remonstiance. 

hSx Oasaubon had come up to the table, tea-cup in hand, and was 
listening. 

"We must not inquire too curiously into motives,” lie interposed, 
in his measured way. "Miss Brooke knows that they are apt to 
become feeble in the utterance : the aroma is mixed with the grosser 
air. We must keep the germinating grain away from the light.” 

Dorothea coloured with pleasure, and looked up gratefully to the 
spAker. Here was a man who could understand the higher inwmrd 
lue^ and with whom there could bo some spiritual communion ; nay, 
who could illuminate principle with the widest knowledge : a man 
whose learning almost amounted to a proof of whatever he believed ! 

Dorothea’s inferences may seem large ; but really life could never 
have gone on at an}r period but for tins liberal allowance of conclu- 
sions, which has facilitated marriage under the difficulties of civilisa- 
tion. Has any one ever pinched into its pilulous smallness the cob- 
web of pre-matrimonial acquaintanceship f 

"Certainly,” said good Sir James. "Miss Brooke shall not be 
urged to tell reasons me would rather be silent upon. I am sure her 
reasons would do her honour.” 

He was not in the least jealous of the interest with which Dorothea 
had looked up at Mr Casaubon : it never occurred to him that a girl 
to whom he was meditating an offer of marriage could care for a dried 
bookworm towards fifty, except, indeed, in a religious sort of way, as 
for a clergyman of some distinction. 

However, since Miss Brooke had become eng^ed in a conversation 
with Mr Casaubon about the Vaudois clergy. Sir James betook him- 
self to Celia, and talked to her about her sister ; spoke of a house 
in town, and asked whether Miss Brooke disliked London. Away 
from her sister, Celia talked quite easily, and Sir James said to him- 
self that the second Miss Brooke was certainly very agreeable as well 
as pretty, though not, as some people pretended, more clever and 
sensible than the elder sister. He felt that he had chosen the one 
who was in all respects the superior ; and a man naturally likes to 
look forward tc having the best. He would be the very Mawworm 
of bAhdois who pretended not to expect it. 
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CHAPTEB ni 

** Say, goddess, what ensued, when BaphaSl, 

The aflhble archangel . . . 

Eve 

The story heard attentive, and was filled 
With admiration, and deep muse, to hear 
Of tilings so higli and strange/* 

--ParadUe Loit, B. viL 

If it had really occurred to Mr Casaubon to think of Miss Broo^ht as 
a suitable wife for him, the reckons that might induce her to accept 
him were already planted in her mind, and by the evening of the 
next day the reasons had budded and bloomed. For they h^ hod a 
long conversation in the morning, while Celia, who did not like the 
company of Mr Casaubon’s moles and sallowness, had escaped to th6 
vicarage to play with the curate’s ill-shod but merry children. 

Dorothea uy this time hod looked deep into the imgauged reservoir 
of Mr Casaubon’s mind, seeing reflected there in vague labyrinthine 
extension every quality she herself brought ; had opened much of 
her own experience to him, and had understood from him the scope 
of his great work, also of attractively labyrinthine extent. For he had 
been as instructive as Milton’s aflable archangel ; ” and with some- 
thing of the archangelic manner he told her how he had undertaken 
to show (what inde^ had been attempted before, but not with th^ 
thoroi^hness, justice of comparison, and effectiveness of arrangemefli; 
at which Mr Casaubon aimed) that all the mythical svstenis or erratic 
mythical fragments in the world were corruptions of a tradition ori- 
ginally revealed. Having once mastered the true position and taken 
a firm footing there, the vast field of mythical constructions became 
intelligible, nay, luminous with the reflected light of correspondences. 
But to gather in this great harvest of truth was no light or speedy 
work. His notes already made a formidable range of volumes, but 
tlie crowning task would be to condense these volull|faous still- 
accumulating results and bring them, like the earlier^ntags of 
Hippocratic Dooks, to fit a little shelf. In explaining this to Doro- 
thea, Mr Casaubon expressed himself nearly as he would have^one 
to a fellow-student, for he had not two styles of talking at command ; 
it is true that when he used a Greek or Latin phrase he always gave 
the English with scrupulous care, but he would probably have done 
this in any case. A learned provincial clergyman is accustomed to 
think of nis acquaintances as of “ lords, knyghtes, and other noble 
and worthi men, that conne Latyn but lytille.” 

Dorothea was altogether captivated by the wide embrace of this 
conception. Here was something beyond the shallows of ladies’-school 
literature : here was a living Bossuet, whose work would reconcile 
complete knowledge with devoted piety ; here was a modem Augus- 
tine who united the glories of doctor and saint. 

The sanctity seemed no less clearly marked than the learning, for 
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when Dorothta was impelled to open her mind on certain themes 
which she could speak of to no one whom she had before seen at 
Tipton, especially on the secondary importance of ecclesiastical forms 
and articles of belief compared with that spiritual religion, that sub- 
mergence of self in conununion with Divine perfection which seemed 
to her to be expressed in the best Christian books of widely-distant 
ages, she found in Mr Casaubon a listener who understood her at 
once, who could assure her of his own agreement with that view when 
duly tempered with wise conformity, and could mention historical 
exifinples before unknown to her. 

^^He thills with me,” said Dorothea to herself, "or rather, he 
thinks a whole world of which my thought is but a poor twopenny 
mirror. And his feelings too, his whole experience — ^what a lake 
compared with my little pool ! ” 

MW Brooke argued from words and dispositions not less unhesi- 
tatingly than other young ladies of her a|;e. Signs are small measur- 
able things, but interpretations are illimitable, and in girls of sweet, 
ardent nature, every sign is apt to conjure up wonder, hope, belief, 
vast as a sky, and coloured by a diffused thimbleful of matter in the 
shape of knowledge. They are not always too grossly deceived ; for 
Sinbad himself may have lallen by good-luck on a tnie description, 
and wrong reasoning sometimes lan(& poor mortals in right conclu- 
sions : starting a long way off the true point, and proceeding by loops 
and zigzags, we now and then arrive just wliere we ou^t to be. 
Because Miss Brooke was hiosty in her trust, it is not therefore clear 
tiiat Mr Casaubon wtis unworthy of it. 

He stayed a little longer than he had intended, on a slight pressure 
of invitation from Mr Brooke, who offered no bait except his own do- 
cuments on machine-breaking and rick-buniing. Mr Casaubon was 
called into the libraiy to look at these in a neap, while his host 
picked up first one and then the other to read aloud from in a skip- 
ping and uncertain way, passing from one unfinished passage to 
another with a " Yes, now, but here ! ” and finally pushing them all 
aside to open the journal of his youthful Continents travels. 

" Look here — ^liere is all about Greece. Bhamnus, the ruins of 
Bhojanus — ^you are a great Grecian, now. I don^t know whether you 
have riven much study to the topograjihy. I spent no end of time 
in making out these things — Helicon, now. Here, now ! — * We started 
the next morning for Parnassus, the double-peaked Parnassus.’ All 
this volume is about Greece, you know,” Mr Brooke wound up, rub- 
bing his thumb transversely along the edges of the leaves os he held 
the Dook forward. 

Mr Casaubon made a dignified though somewhat sad audience; 
bowed in the right place, and avoided looking at anything documen- 
tary as far as .possible, without showing disregard or impatience ; 
mindful that this desultoriness was associated wilii the institutions of 
the country, and that the man who took him on this severe menial 
scamper was not only on amiable host, but a landholder and cmto9 
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i^Morim, Was his endiiraxice aided «Jso by the refl^tioii^hat Mr 
Brooke was the uncle of Dorothea 1 

Oertamly he seemed more and more bent on making her talk to 
Lim, on drawii^ her out, as Celia remarked to herself ; and in look- 
ing at her, his face was often lit up by a smile like pale wintry sun- 
shine. Before he left the next morning, while taking a pleasimt wiJk 
with Miss Brooke along the gravelled terrace, he had mentioned to 
hex that he felt the disad^ autage of loneliness, the need of tlmt chee^* 
ful companionship with which the presence of youth can lighten or 
vary the serious toils of maturity. And he delivered this steteinent 
with as much careful precision as if he had been a diplomatic envoy 
whose words would be attended with results. Indeed, Mr Casaubon 
was not used to expect that he should have to rep^t or revise his 
communications of a practical or personal kind. The inclinations 
wMch he had deliberately stated on the 2d of October he would think 
.it enough to refer to by the mention of that date ; judging by the 
standard of his own memory, which w«ts a tolume where a vide supra 
could serve instead of repetitions, and not the ordinary long-used 
blotting-book which only tells of forgotten writing. But in this case 
Mr Casaubon^s confidence was not likely to be falsified, for Dorothea 
heard and retained what he said with the eager interest of a fresh 
young nature to which every variety in experience is an epoch. 

It was three o’clock in the beautiful breezy autumn day when Mr 
Casaubon drove off to his Rectory at Lowick, only five miles from, 
Tipton ; and Dorothea, who hod on her bonnet and shawl, hurried 
along the shrubbery and across the park that she might wonder 
through the bordering wood with no other visible companionship than 
that of Monk, the Great St Bernard dog, who always took care of the 
young ladies in their walks. There had risen before her ihe girVs 
vision of a possible future for herself to which she Iqpkod forward 
with trembling hope, and she wanted to wander on in mat visionary 
future without interruption. She walked briskly in thgjjpsk air, 
the colour rose in her cheeks, and her straw-bonnet (whiciitour con- 
temporaries might look at with conjectural curiosity as at on ijbcolete 
form of basket) fell a little backward. She would perhaps be hardly 
characterised enough if it were omitted that she wore her brow%haJr 
llatly braided and coiled behind so as to expose the outline of her 
head in a daring manner at a time when public feeling required the 
meagreness of nature to be dissimulated by tall barri(^es of frizzed 
curls and bows, never surpassed by any great race except the Feejeean. 
This was a trait of Miss Brooke’s asceticism. But there was nothing 
of an ascetic’s expression in her bright full eyes, as she looked before 
her, not consciously seeiog, but absorbing into the intensity of her 
mood, the solemn glory of the afternoon with its long swathes of l^t 
between the far-off rows of limes, whose shadows touched each owx, 
^ All people, young or old (that is, all people in those ante-reform 
time^, would have thought her an interesting object if they had re- 
ferred the glow in her eyes and cheeks to the newly-awakened ordi* 
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of ^oung loVe : the illiisions of Chloc about Strrahon 
iffilfently consecrated in poetiy^ as the pathetic lovelmeBs 
of all spontaneous trust ought to be. Miss Pippin adoring young 
Pumpkin and dreaming along endless vistas of unwearying com- 
panioni^p, was a little drama which never tired our fathers and 
motherSi and had been put into all costumes. Let but Pumpkin have 
a which would sustain the disadvantages of the short-waisted 
8\^ow-tail, and everybody felt it not only natural but necessary to 
tl^’ perfection of womanhood^ that a sweet girl should be at once con- 
vinced of his virtue, his exceptional ability, and above all, his perfect 
sincerity. But perhap;) no persons then living — ceii;ainly none in 
neighbourhood of Tipton — would have had a sympathetic understand- 
ing for the dreams of a girl whose notions about marriage took their 
emour entirelv from an exalted enthusiasm about the ends of life, an 
enthusiasm wiiich was lit chiefly by its own fire, and included neither 
the niceties of the trotLsseau, the pattern of plate, nor even the honours 
and sweet joys of the blooming mati'on. 

It bad iiow entered Dorothea's mind that Mr Casaubon might wisli 
to make her his wife, and the idea that he would do so touched her 
with a sort of reverential gratitude. How good of him — nay, it 
would he almost as if a winged messenger had suddenly stood beside 
her path and held out his h^d towards her ! For a long while she 
had been oppressed by the indefinileness which hung in her mind, 
like a thick summer ha/.e, over all her desire to make her life greatly 
effective. Wliat could she do, what ought she to do ? — die, nardly 
more than a budding woman, but yet with an active conscience and 
a great mental need, not to be satisfied by a girlish instruction com- 
parable to the nibblings and judgments of a discursive mouse. With 
some endowment of stupidity and conceit, she might have thought 
that a Christian young \ai\y of fortune should find her ideal of life in 
village charities, patronage of the humbler clergy, the peiusal of 
'Female Scripture Characters/ unfolding the private experience of 
Sara under the Old Dispensation, and Dorcas under the New, and 
the care of her soul over her embroidery in her own boudoir — with a 
back^ound of prospective marriage to a man who, if less strict than 
hers^, as being involved in affairs religiously inexplicable, might be 
prayefl for and seasonably exhorted. From such contentment poor 
Dorothea was shut out. The intensity of her religious disposition, 
the coercion it exercised over her life, was but one aspect of a nature 
I alt(^&er ardent, theoretic, and intellectually consequent : and with 


such a nature, strui^^ 
, in by a social life w] 

n.j • 


in the bands of a narrow teaching, hemmed 
seemed nothing but a labyrinth of petty 
couii^, a walled-in maze of small paths that led no whither, the out- 
come wad sure to strike others as at once exaggeration and inconsis- 
The thing which seemed to her best, she wanted to justify 
[hj the completest knowledge ; and not to live in a pretended admis- 
Wn of rules which -were never acted on. Into tnis soul-hunger as 
^et all her youthful passion was poured ; the union which attracted 
* B 
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her was one that would deliver her from her girlish subjection to her 
own imorance^ and give her the freedom of voluntaiy submission to 
a guide who would take her along the grandest path. 

I should learn everything then/’ she said to herself, still walking 
(j^mckly along the bridle road through the wood. It would be my 
atn^ to study that I might help him the better in his great works. 
There would be nothing trivial about our lives. Everyday-things 
with us would mean the greatest things. It would be like marrying 
Pascal. I should learn to see the truth by the same light as great 
men have seen it by. And then I should know what to do, w]£n I 
got older : I should see how it was possible to lead a grand life here 
— ^now — ^in England. I don’t feel sure about doing good in any way 
now : everything seems like going on a mission to a people whose 
language I don’t know ; — unless it were building good cottages — ^there 
can be no doubt al 30 ut that. Ch,* I hope I sliomd be able to get the 
people well housed in Lowick ! I will dmw plenty of plans while I 
have time.” 

Dorothea chocked herself suddenly with self-rebuke for the pre- 
sumptuous way ill which she was I’eckoning on uncertain events, out 
she was spared any inwaixl effort to change the direction of her 
thoughts by the appearance of a cantering horseman round a turning 
of the road. The well-groomed chestnut horse and two beautiful 
setters coidd leave no doubt that the rider was Sir James Chettam. 
He discerned Dorothea, jumped off his horse at once, and, having 
delivered it to his gioom, advanced towards her with something white 
on his anil, at wliich the two setters were barking in an excited 
manner. 

" How delightful to meet you. Miss Brooke,” he said, raising his 
hat and showing his sleekly- waving blond hair. “ It has hastened 
the pleasui'c I was looking forwaiil to.” 

Miss Brooke was annoyed at the interniption. Tliis amiable 
baronet, really a suitable husband for Celia, exjiggerated the necessity 
of making himself agreeable to the elder sister. Even a prospective 
brother-in-law may be an oj)pression if he will always be presuppos- 
ing too good an understanding wdtli you, and agreeing with you even 
when you contradict him. The thought that he had made the mis- 
take of paying his addresses to lierself could not take sha]^ : ffll her 
mental activity was used up in |)crsuasions of another kind. But he 
was positively obtrusive at this moment, and his dimpled hands were 
miite disagreeable. Her roused temper made her colour deeply, as 
^e returned his greeting with some haughtiness. 

Sir James interpreted the heightened colour in the way most gratify- 
ing to himself, and thought he never saw Miss Brooke looking so 
handsome. 

“ I have brought a little petitioner,” he said, " or rather, I have' 
brought him to ^ee if he will be approved before Ids petition is 
offered.” Ho showed the white object un<ler his ami, which w^ a 
tiny Maltese puppy, one of nature’s most naive toys. 
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** It is painfut to me to see these creatures that are hred merely as 
pets/’ said Dorotheaj whose opinion was fonmn^ itself that very 
moment (as opinions will) under the heat of irritation. 

" Oh, why f" said Sir J&mes, as thejr walked forward. 

** I believe adl the petting that is given them does not make tliem 
happy. . They are too nelplcss : their lives are too Brail . A weasel or 
a mouse that gets its own living is more interesting. I like to think 
that the animals about us have souls something like our own, and 
either carry on their own little affairs or can be companions to Rs, 
like Xonk here. Those creatures arc parasitic.’’ 

" I am so glad I know that you do not like them ” said good Sir 
James. “ I should never keep them for myself, but ladies usually 
are fond of these Maltese dogs. Here, John, take this dog, will 
you?” 

The objectionable puppy, whose nose and eyes were equally black 
and expressive, was tniis got rid of, since Miss Brooke decided that it 
had better not have been boni. But she felt it necessary to explain. 

"You must n^fc judge of Celia’s feeling from mine. I think she 
likes these small pets. She had a tiny terrier once, which she was 
very fond pf. It made me unhappy, because I was afraid of treading 
on it. I aih rather shoit-si^htcd.’’ 

" You have your own opinion about everything^ Miss Brooke, and 
it is always a good opinion.” 

What answer was possible to such stupid complimenting 1 

"Do you know, I envy you that,” Sir James said, as they con- 
tinued walking at the rather brisk pace set by Dorothea. 

" 1 don’t quite understand what you mean.” 

" Your power of forming an opinion. I can form an opinion of 
persons. I know when I like people. But about other mattei's, do 
you know, I have often a dilHcuity in deciding. One hears very 
sensible things said on opposite sides.” 

"Or that seem sensible. Perhaps we don’t always disciiiuinate 
between sense and nonsense.” 

Dorothea felt that she was rather rude. 

" Exactly,” said Sir James. " But you seem to have the power of 
discFUpination.” 

" On the contraiy, I am often unable to decide. But that is from 
ignorance. The right conclusion is there all the same, though I am 
unable to see it.” 

" I think thgrc are few who would see it more readily. Do you 
know, Lovego]^ was telling me yesterday that you had the best no- 
tion in the world of a plan for cottages — quite wondeiful for a young 
lady, he .thought.^ You had a real genus, to use his expression. He 
.. ^id you wanted Mr Brooke to build a new set of cottages, but he 
Itemed to* think it hardly probable that your uncle would consent. 
Do you know, that is one of the things I wish to d« — I mean, on my 
own estate. I should be so glad to cairy out that ]>Ian of yours, if 
you urould let me see it. Of coui’se, it is sinking money ; that is 
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ivhyjieople object to it. Labourers can never payment to make it 
answer. But, after all^ it is worth doing." 

^ Worth doing ! yes, indeed," said Dorothea, energetiqdly, foiget- 
ting her previous small vexations. I think we deserve to be beaten 
of our beautiful houses with a scourge of small cords — all of us 
who let tenants live in such sties as we see round us. Life in cot- 
tages might be happier than ours, if Hiey were real houses fit for 
human beings from whom we expect duties and affections." 

# WiU you show me your plan 1" 

“ Yes, certainly. I daresay it is very faulty. But I havdebeen 
examining all the plans for cottages in Loudon’s book, and picked 
out what seem the best things. Oh what a happiness it would be to 
set the pattern about here ! I think, instead of Lazarus at the gate, 
we should put the pig-sty cottages outside the park-gate." 

Dorothea was in the best lemper now. Sir James, as brother-in- 
law, building model cottages on his estate, and then, perhaps, others 
being built at Lowick, and more and more elsewhere in imitation — 
it would be as if the spirit of Oberlin had passed over the parishes to 
make the life of poverty beautiful ! 

Sir James saw all the plans, and took one away to consult upon 
with Lovegood. He also took away a complacent sense that he was 
making great progress in Miss Brooke’s good opinion. The Maltese 
puppy was not olmred to Celia ; an omission ^mich Dorothea after- 
wards thought of with suipnse ; but she blamed herself for it. She 
had been engrossing Sir James. After all, it was a relief that thefc 
was no puppy to tread upon. 

Celia was present whde the jjluns were being examined, and ob- 
served Sir James’s illusion. lie thinks tliat Dodo cares about him/ 
and she only cares about her plans. Yet I am not certain that she 
would refuse liiiii if she thought he w'ould let her manage eveiy thing 
and cany out all lu'.r notions. Ami liow very uncomfortable Sir 
James would be ! I cannot bear notions." 

It was Celia’s private luxury to indulge in this dislike. She darcd 
not confess it to her sister in any direct stattunent, for that woidd bo 
laying liereelf open to a demonstration that she was somehow or other 
at war with all goodness. But on safe opportunities, she had an in- 
direct mode of making lier negative wusdoiu tell upon Dorothea, 
and calling her down from her rhapsodic mood by reminding her 
tliat people were stawng, not listcuiing. Celia was not impulsive : 
what she had to say could wait, and came from her always with the 
same quiet, staccato evenness. Wlicn people talked with eneigy and 
emphasis she watched their faces and features merely. She never could 
understand how well-bred persons consented to sing and open their 
mouths in the ridiculous manner requisite for that vocal exercise. 

It was not many days before Mr Casaubon paid a morning vi8it|' 
on which he was ^nvited again for the following week to dine ana 
stay the night. Thus Dorothea had three more conversations with 
him, and was convinced that lier first impressions had been just. He 
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^ all Bhe had at fiist unaj^ed him to^be : almost everything he 
had said seemea like a specimen from a mine, or the inscription on 
the door of a museum which might open on the treasures of past 
ag^ ; and this trust in liis mentm wealth was all the deeper and 
more effective on her inclination because it was now obvious that his 
visits were made for her sake. This accomplislied man condescended 
to think of a young drl, and take the pains to talk to her, not witli 
absurd compliment, but with an appeal to her understanding, and 
sometimes with instructive correction. Wliat delightful companion- 
Mr Casaubon seemed even unconscious tliat trivialities ex- 
istSlj and never handed round tliat small-talk of heavy men which 
.is as acc^table as stale bride-cake brought forth with an odoiu* of 
* cup-board. He talked of what he was interested in, or else he was 
silent and bowed with sad civility. To Dorothea this was adomble 
genuineness, and religious abstinence from that artificiality wliich 
uses up the soul in the efForts of pretence. For she looked as rever- 
ently at Mr Casaubon’s religious mevation above herself os she did at 
his mtellect and learning. He assented to her expressions of devout 
feeling, and usually with an appropriate rj[Uotation ; he allowed him- 
self to say that he had gone through some spiritual conflicts in his 
youth ; in short, Dorothea saw that here she might reckon on under- 
standing, sympathy, and guidance. On one — only one — of her fav- 
ourite tiiemes she was disappointed. Mr Casaubon apparently did 
net care about building cottages, and diverted the talk to the ex- 
tremely narrow accommodation which was to be had in the dwellings 
of the ancient Egyptians, as if to check a too high standard. After 
he was gone, Dorothea dwelt with some agitation on this indifference 
of his ; and her mind was much exercised with arguments drawn 
from the varying conditions of climate which modify human needs, ' 
and from the admitted wickedness of pagan despots. Should she not 
urge these ai^^uments on Mr Casaubon when he enme again 1 But 
fuller reflection told her that she was presumptuous in demanding 
his attention to such a subject ; he would not disapprove of her oc- 
cupying herself with it in leisure moments, as other women expected 
to occupy themselves with their dress and embroidery — would not 

forbid It when Dorothea felt rather ashamed as she detected 

hersetf m these speculations. But her uncle had been invited to go 
to Lowick to stay a couple of days : was it reasonable to suppose that 
Mr Casaubon delightea in Mr Brooke's society for its own sake, 
either with or without documents ? 

Meanwhile that little disappointment made her delight the more 
in Sir James Chettam’s readiness to set on foot the desired improve- 
ments. He come much oftener than Mr Casaubon, and Dorothea 
ceiued to find him disagreeable since he showed himself so entirely 
in earnest ; for he had already entered with much practical ability 
ixilp Lovegood’s estimates, and was charmingly docile. She proposed 
tc^.1bui]d a couple of cottages, and transfer two families from their old 
calbins^ wliich could then be pulled down, so that new ones could be 
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built on the old sites. Sii James said, " Exactly,” and she bore the 
word remarkably well. • . v v 

Certainly these men who had so few spontaneous ideas mi^ht be 
very useful members of society under good feminine direction, if they 
were fortunate in choosing their sisters-in-law ! It is difficult to My 
whether there was or was not a little wilfulness in her continuing 
blind to the possibility that another sort of choice was in question in 
relation to her. But her life was just now full of hope and action ; 
she was not only thinking of her plans, but petting down learned 
books from the library and reading many things l^tily (tlmt she 
might be a little less ignorant in &king to Mr Casaubon), ml the 
while being visited with conscientious questionings whether she were 
not exalting these poor doings above measure and contemplating 
them with that self-satisfaction which was the last doom of ignorance 
and folly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

** 1st Gent. Our deeds are fetters that wo forge ourselves. 

2d Gent. Ay, truly : Ijut I think it is the world 
That brings the iron.” 

‘^SiR James seems determined to do everything you wish,” said 
Celia, as they were driving liome Irom an inspection of the new 
building-site. 

“ He is a good creature, and more sensible than any one would 
imagine /’ said Dorothea, inconsiderately, 

“ You mean that he apjicars silly.” 

“ No, no,” said Dorothea, recollecting herself, and laying her hand 
on her sister^s a moment, ** but he does not talk equally well on all 
subjects.” 

“ I should think none but disagreeable people do,” said Celia, in her 
usual purring way. " They must be very dreadful to live with. 
Only think ! at breakfast, and always.” 

Dorothea laughed. " 0 Kitty, you arc a wonderful creature I” 
She pinched Celia’s chin, being in the mood now to think her very 
winnmg and lovely — ^fit hereafter to he an eternal chcnib, and if it 
were not doctrinally wrong to say so, hardly more in need of salvation 
than a squirrel. " Of course people need not be always talking well. 
Only one tells the quality of flieir minds when they try to talk well.” 
" You mean that Sir James tries and fails.” 

“ I was spjEsaking generally. Why do you catechise me about Sir 
James ? It is not the object of his life to please me.” 

" Now, Dodo, can you really believe that ?” 

"Certainly. Re thinks of me as a future sister — ^that is all.” 
Dorothea had never hinted this before, waiting, from a certain shyness 
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on sucli Bubjects which was nmtual between the sisters, until it should 
be introduced some decisive event. CcHa blushed, but said at 
once— 

Pray do not make that mistake any longer, Dodo. AVhen Tan- 
tripp was brushing my hair the other day, she suid Lhat Sir James’s 
man knew from Mrs Cadwalladers maid that Sir James was to many 
the eldest Miss Brooke.” 

" How can you let Taiitripp talk such gossip to you, Celia?” said 
Dorothea, indignantly, not the less angry because details asleep in her 
menipiy were now awakened to confinn the unwelcome revelation. 
" You must have asked her qiicstions. It is degrading.” ' 

“ 1 see no harm at all in Tantripp’s bilking to me. It is better to 
hear what people say. You see what mistakes you make by taking 
up notions. 1 am quite sure that Sir Jiuiies means to make you an 
oflfer ; and he believes that you will accept him, especially since you 
have been so pleased with nini about the phuis. And uncle too — I 
know he expects it. Every one can see that Sir James is very much 
in love with you.” 

The revulsion was so strong and painful in Dorothea’s mind that the 
tears welled up and flowed abundantly. All her dear plans were em- 
bittered, and she thougiit with disgust of Sir James’s conceiving that 
she recognised him as her lover. There was vexation too on account 
of Celia. 

" How could he expect it ?” she bui-st forth in her most ininetuous 
manner. "I have never figreed with liim about anytliing but the 
cottages : I was barely i»olite to him before.” 

" But you have been so pleased with him since then ; he has begun 
to feel quite sure that you are fond of him.” 

“ Fond of him, Celia ! How can you choose such odious expres- 
sions ? ” said Dorothea, passionately, 

" Dear me, Dorothea, I suppose it would be right for you to be fond 
of a man whom you accepted for a husband.” 

" It is offensive to me to say that Sir James could think I was fond 
of him. Besides, it is not the right woixl for the feeling I must have 
towards the man I would accept as a husband.” 

" Well, I am sorry for Sir James. I thought it right to tell you, 
because you went on as you alw^ays do, never looking just where you 
are, and treading in the wrong place. You always see what nobody 
else sees ; it is impossible to satisfy you ; yet you never see what is 
quite plain. That’s your way. Dodo.” Something certainly gave 
Celia unusual courage ; and she was not sparing the sister of whom 
she was occasionally in awe. Who can tell what just criticisms Murr 
the Cat may be passing on us beings of wider speculation ? 

" It is very painful,’^ said Dorothea, feeling scourged. “ I can have 
no more to do with the cottages. I must be uncivil to him. I must 
tell him I will have nothing to do with them. ^ It is very painful.” 
H» i^es filled again with tears. 

" Wait a little. Think about it. You know he is going away for 
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a day or two to see his sister. There will be nobo^ besides Love- 
good ” Celia could not help relenting. “ Poor Dodo,” she' went on, 
in an amiable staccato. It is very : it is your favourite /od to 
drav^Ians.” 

to draw ]9lans ! Do you think I only care about my fellow- 
:: «y ture8* houses m that childish way ? 1 may well make mistakes. 
JHow can one ever do anything nobly Christian, living among people 
with such petty thoughts ? ” 

No more was said : Dorothea was too much jarred to recover hei 
temper and behave so as to show that she admitted any error iif? her- 
self. She was disposed rather to accuse the intolerable narrowness 
and the purblind conscience of the society around her ; and Celia was 
no longer the eternal cherub, but a* thorn in her spirit, a pnk-and- 
white nuUiiidian, worse than any discouraging presence in the 
^PilOTiin’s Progress.’ The of drawing plans! What was life 
worm — ^what ^at faith was possible when the whole effect of one^s 
actions could be withered up into such parched rubbish as that? 
When she got out of the carriage, her cheeKs were pale and her eye- 
lids red. She was an image of sorrow, and her uncle who met her in 
Ae hall would have been alarmed, if Celiahad not been close to her look- 
ing so pretty and composed, that he at once concluded Dorothea’s 
tears to have their ongin in her excessive religiousness. He had 
returned, during their iiDsence, from a journey to the county town, 
aI)out a petition for the pardon of some criminal. 

“ Well, my dears,” he said, kindly, as they went up to kiss him, 
I hope nothing disagreeable has haiipened while I have been awagi?^ 
" No, uncle,” said Celia, “ we have been to Freshitt to look at we 
cottages. We thought you would have been at home to lunch,’i> 

" I came by Lowick to lunch — ^you didn’t know I came by Lo^ck. 
And I have brought a couple of pamphlets for you, Dorothea — ^in the 
library, you know ; they lie on the table in the library.” 

It seemed as if an electric stream went through Dorothea, thrilling 
her from despair into expectation. They were pamphlets about the 
early Church. The oppression of Celia, Tantripp, and Sir James was 
shaken off, and she walked straight to the library. Celia went 
up-stairs. Mr Brooke was detained by a message, but when he 
re-entered the library, he found Dorothea seated and already de%p in 
one of the paiinblets which hod some marginal manuscript of Mr 
Casaubon’i^ — taking it in as eagerly as she might have taken in the 
scent of a fresh bouquet after a drv, hot, dreaiy walk. 

She ^as getting away from Tipton and Freshitt, and her own 
sad liamlity to tread in the wrong places on her way to the New 
Jerusalem. 

Mr Brooke sat down in his arm-chair, stretched his legs towards the 
wood-fire, which had fallen into a wondrous mass of glowing dice 
between the dogs, and rubbed his hands gently, looking ve^ mildly 
towards Dorothea, liut with a neutral leisurely air, as ifne haa nothing 
particular to say. Dorothea closed her pamphlet, as soon as she was 
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aware of her tm^le’s presence^ and rose as if to Usually she would 

have beeh interested about her uncle’s mercihil errand on behalf of 
the criminal, but her late amtation had made her absent-minded. 

I came back by Lowich, you know,” said Mr Brooke, not as if 
with any intention to arrest her departure, but apparently from his 
usual tendency to say what he had said before. This fundamental 
principle of human speech was markedly exhibited in Mr Brooke. 

I lunched there and saw Casaubon’s library, and that kind of thing. 
There’s a sharp air, driving. Won’t you sit down, my dear? You 
lookHold.” 

Dorothea felt quite inclined to accept the invitation. Sometimes, 
when her uncle’s easy way of taking things did not happen to be ex- 
asperating, it was rather soothing. She threw off her mantle and 
bonnet, apd sat down opposite to him, enjoying the glow, but lifting 
up her beautiful hands for a screen. They were not thin hands, or 
small hands ; but poweiful, feminine, maternal hands. She seemed 
to be holding them up in propitiation for her passionate desiie to 
know and to think, which in the unfriendly mediums of Tipton and 
Freshitt had issued in crying and red eyelids. 

She bethought herself now of the condemned criminal. *‘AVhat 
news have, you brought about the sheep-stealer, uncle ? ” 

What, poor Bunch 1 — well, it seems we can’t get him off — ^lie is 
to be hanged.” 

Dorothea’s brow took an expression of reprobation and pity. 

Hanged, you know,” said Mr Brooke, with a (piict nod. “ Poor 
Bomilly ! he would have helped us. I knew liomilly. Casaubon 
didn’t Jmow Bomilly. He is a little buried in books, you know, 
Casaubon is.” 

" When a man has great studies and is writing a great work, he 
must of course give up seeing much of the world. How can lie go 
about making acquaintances ?” 

That’s true. But a man mopes, you know. I have always been 
a bachelor too, but I have that sort of disposition that I never moped ; 
it was my way to go about everywhere and take in everything. 1 
never moped ; but I can see that Casaubon does, you know. He 
want^a companion— a companion, you know.” 

" It would be a great honour to any one to be his companion,” 
said Dorothea, energetically. 

"You like him, eh?” said Mr Brooke, without showing any sur- 
prise, or other emotion. *‘Well, now. I’ve known Casaubon ten 
years, ever since he came to Lowick. But I never got anything out 
of him — any ideas, you know. However, he is a tiptop man and 
may be a bishop — that kind of thing, you know, if Peel stays in. 
And he has a very high opinion of you, my dear.” 

Dorothea could not speak. 

** The ^t is, he has a venr high opinion indeed of you. And lie 
speaks uncommonly well— does Casaubon. He has deferred to me, 
you not being of age. In short, 1 have promised to speak to you. 
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though I told him I thought there was not much (hance. I was 
bound to tell him that. I said, my niece is very 3 [oung, and that 
kind of thing. But I didn't think it necessary to go into everything. 
However, the long and the short of it is, that he has asked my per- 
nite^n to make you an offer of marriage — of marriage, you know,” 
said Mr Brooke, with his explanatory nod. I thought it better to 
. tell you, my dear.” 

No one could have detected any anxiety in Mr Brooke’s manner, 
but he did really wish to know something of his niece’s mind, that, 
if there were any need for advice, he might give it in time. Whobfeel- 
ing he, as a magistrate who had taken in so many ideas, could make 
room for, was unmixedly kind. Since Dorothea did not speak im- 
mediately, he repeated, " I thought it better to tell you, my dear.” 

“ Thank you, uncle,” said Dorothea, in a clear unwavering tone. 
" I am very grateful to. Mr Casaubon. If he makes me an offer, I 
shall acccjpt him. I admire and honour him more than any man 1 
ever saw.’^ 

Mr Brooke paused a little, and then said in a lingering low tone, 
Ah ? . . . Well ! He is a good match in some respects. But 
now, Chettam is a good match. And our land lies together. I shall 
never interfere against your wishes, my dear. People should have 
their own way in marriage, Jind that sort of thing — ^up to a certain 
point, you know. I have always said that, up to a certain point. I 
wish you to marry well ; and I have good reason to believe that 
Chettam wishes to marry you. I mention it, you know.” 

"It is impossible that I should ever marry Sir James Chettam,” 
said Dorothea. " If he thinks of marrying me, he has made a great 
mistake.” 

" That is it, you sec. One never knows, I should have thought 
Chettam w'as just the sort of man a woman would like, now.” 

" Pray do not mention him in that light again, uncle,” said Doro- 
thea, feeling some of her late irritation revive. 

Mr Brooke wondered, and felt tliat women were an inexhaustible 
subject of study, since even he at his age was not in a perfect state of 
scientific prediction about them. Here Wixs a fellow like Chettam 
with no chance at all. 

" Well, but Casaubon, now. There is no hurry — I mean fof you. 
IPs true, every year will tell uj)on him. He is over five-and-forty, 
you know. I should say a good seven-and-twenty years older than 
you. To be sure, — if you like learning and standing, and that sort of 
thing, we can’t have everytliing. And his income is good — ^he has a 
handsome property independent of the Church — ^liis income is cood. 
Still he is not young, and I must not conceal from you, my dear, umt I 
think his health is not over-strong. I know nothing el^ against him.” 

" I should not wish to have a husband very near mv own age,” said 
Dorothea, with gi^ve decision. " I should wish to have a husband 
who was above me in judgment and in all knowledge.” 

Mr Brooke repeated his subdued, " Ah ? — I thought you had more 
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of ^our own opinion than moat girls. I thought you liked your own 
opinion — ^likea it, you know.”. 

'^1 cannot imagine myself living without some opinions, but I 
should wish to have good reasons for them, and a wise man could 
help me to see which opinions had the best fomidation, and would 
help me to live according to them.” 

« Very true. You couldn’t put the thing better — couldn’t put it 
better, beforehand, you know. But there are oddities in things,” 
continued Mr Broolce, whose conscience was really roused to do the 
best* he could for his niece on tliis occasion. Life isn’t cast in a 
mould — ^not cut out by rule and line, and that sort of tiling. I nevei 
married myself, and it will be the fetter for you and yours. The 
fact is, 1 never loved any one well enough to put myself into a noose 
for them. It iso, noose, you know. Temper, now. There is temper. 
And a husband likes to be master.” 

" I know that 1 must expect trials, uncle. Manioge is a state of 
higher duties. I never thought of it as merb personal ease,” said poor 
Dorothea. 

“ Well, you are not fond of show, a great establishment, balls, 
dinners, that kind of thing. I can see that Casaubon’s ways might 
suit you better than Chettam’s. Anil you shall do as you like, my 
dear. I would not hinder Oasaubon ; I said so at once ; for there is 
no knowing how anything may turn out. You have not the same 
tastes as every young lady ; and a clergyman and scholar — who may 
be a bishop — that kind of thing — may suit you better than Chettam. 
Chettam is a good fellow, a good sound-hearted fellow, you know ; 
but he doesn’t go much into ideas. I did, when I wiis his age. But 
Casaubon’s eyes, now. I think he has hurt them a little with too 
much reading.” 

“ I should be all the happier, uncle, the more room there wtis for 
me to help him,” said Dorothesv, ardently. 

"You nave quite made up your mind, I see. Well, my dear, the 
fact is, I have a letter for you in my pocket.” Mr Brooke fianded the 
letter to Dorothea, but ns she ro.se to go away, he added, " There is 
not too much hurry, my dear. Think about it, yon know.” 

When Dorothea had left 1dm, he reflected that he had certainly 
spolPen strongly : he had put the risks of moniage before her in a 
striking manner. It was Ids duty to do so. But as to pretending 
to be wise for young people, — no uncle, however iniicn he had 
travelled in his youth, absorbed the new ideas, ami dined with cele- 
brities now deceased, could pretend to judge what sort of momage 
would turn out well for a young girl who preferred Casaubon to 
Chettam. In short, woman was a problem which, since Mr Brooke’s 
mind felt blank before it, could be hardly less complicated than the 
revolutions of an irregular solid. 
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^ stadents are commonly troubled with gowts, catarrhs, rheums, cadiexia, 

bndyjmMia, bad eyes, stone, and collide, crudities, oppilations, vertigo, windSw con- 
sumptions, and all such diseases as come by over-much sitting : they are most part lean, 
dry; ill-coloured . . . and all through Immoderate pains and extraordinary studies. If ' 
you will not believe the truth of this, look upon groat Tostatus mui Thomas Aquainas* 
works ; and tell mo whether those men took imins.**— Burton’s Anatomy <iif Melancholy, 
P. I. s. 2. 

This was Mr Casaiibon’s letter. 

My dear Miss Brooke, ~I have your guardian’s permission to 
address you on a subject than which 1 have none more at heart. I- 
am not, I trust, mistaken in the recognition of some deeper corres- 
pondence than that of cUdie in the fact that a consciousness of need in 
my own life had arisen dbntemporaneously with the possibility o:^my 
becoming acquainted with you. For in the first hour of meeting you, 

1 had an impression of your eminent and perhaps exclusive fitneira to 
supply that need (connected, I may say, with such activity of the 
aimctions as even the preoccupations of a work too special to be 
abdicated could not uninterruptedly dissimulate) ; and each succeed- 
ing opportunity for observation has given the impression an added 
depth hy convincing me more emphatically of that fitness which I 
had preconceived, and thus evoking more decisively those alfections 
to which I have but now referred. Our conversations have, I think, 
made sufficiently clear to you the tenor of my life and purposes : a 
tenor unsuited, I am aware, to the commoner order of minds. But 
I have discerned in yop an elevation of thought and a capability of 
devotedness, which I had hitherto not conceived to be compatible 
either with the early bloom of youth or with those graces of ^x^ t^t 
may be said at once to win and to confer distinction when combi||p, 
as they notably are in you, with the mental qualities above indicator. 
It was, I confess, beyond my hope to meet with this rare combinadem 
of elements both solid and attractive, adapted to supply aid in 
labours and to cast a charm over vacant hours ; and but for the eWlt 
of my introduction to you (which, let me again say, I trust not^ be 
superficially coincident with foreshadowing needs, but providentially 
related thereto as stages towards the completion of a life’s plan), I 
should presumably have gone on to the last without any attempt to 
lighten my solitariness by a matrimonial union. 

Such, my dear Miss Brooke, is the accurate statement of my feel- 
ings ; and I rely on your kind indulgence in venturing now to ask 
you how far your own are of a nature to confirm my happy presenti- 
ment. To be accepted hy you as your husband and the earthly 
guardian of your ygmfare, I should regard as the high^t of providen- 
tial gifts. In return I can at lewt offer you an affection hitherto un- 
wasted, and the faithful consecration of a life which, however short 
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in the sequeli no backward pages whcreoD, if yuu choose to turn 
you will find records such as might justly cause you either 
bitterness or ^ame. 1 await the expression of your sentiments wi^ 
an anxiety wUch it would be the part of wisdom (were it possible) to 
divert by a more arduous labour than usual. But in this order of 
ex^iience I am still young, and in looking forward to an unfavour- 
l^ble po^bility I cannot but feel that resignation to solitude will be 
%ore difficult after the temporary illumination of hope. In any case, 
.1 shall remain, yours with sincem devotion, 

Edward Casaubon. 

Dorothea trembled while she read this letter ; then she fell on her 
knees, buried her face, and sobbed. She could not pray ; under the 
rush of solemn emotion in Avhich thoughts became vague and images 
fioated unceitainly, she could but cast herself, with a chUdlike sense 
of reclining, in the lap of a divine consciousness which sustained her 
own. She remained in that attitude till it was time to dress for 
dinner. 

How could it occur to her to examine the letter, to look at it criti- 
cally as a profession of love V Her whole soul was possessed by the 
fact that a fuller life was opening before her : she was a neophyte 
about to enter on a higher grade of initiation. She was going to have 
room for the eneigies whigli stirred uneasily under the dimness and 
pressure of her own ignorance and the ixdty peremi»tonness of the 
world’s habits. 

Now she would be able to devot(* herself to large yet deriniic 
duties ; now she would be allowed to live continually in tlic light of 
• a mind that she could reverence. This hope was not unniixed with 
the glow of proud delight — the joyous maiden surprise that she was 
chosen by the . man whom her admiration had chosen. All Dorothea’s 
passion was transfused through a mind struggling towanls an ideal 
life ; the radiance of her transfigured girlhood fell on the first object 
that came within its level. The impetus with which inclination be- 
came resolution wjis heightened by those little events of the day 
which ha<l roused her discontent wdth the actual conditions of her life. 

A^r dinner, when Celia was playing an " air, with variations,” a 
smair kind of tinkling which symbolised the lesthetic part of the 
young ladies’ education, Dorothea went up to her room to answer Mr 
Casaubon’s letter. Why should she defer the answer ? Slie wrote it 
over three times, not because she wished to change the wording, but 
because her hand was unusually uncertain, and she could not bear 
that Mr Casaubon should think her handwriting bad and illegible. 
She piqued herself on writing a Iiand in which each letter was distin- 
guishable without any laige range of conjecture, and she meant to 
make much use of this accomplislimcnt, to save Mr Casaubon’s eyes. 
Three times she wiotc. 

Mt BBAR Mr Casaubon, — f am very grateful to you for loving 
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.me, and thinking me worthy to he vour wife. I can look forward to 
: \ better happiness than tmit which would he one with yours. If I 
said more, it would only he the same thing written out at greater 
length, for I cannot now dwell on any other thought than that I may 
be through life, yours devotedly, 

Dorothea Brooke. 

Later in the evening she followed her uncle into the library to give 
him the letter, that he might send it in the morning. He was sur- 
prised, but his surprise only issued in a few moment? silence, during 
which he pushed about various objects on his writing-table, and 
finally stood with his back to the fire, his glasses on his nose, looking 
at the address of Dorothea's letter. 

" Have you thought enough ebcut this, my dear ? ” he said at last. 

" There was no need to think long, uncle. I know of nothing to 
make me vacillate. If I changed my mind, it must be because of 
something important and eiitirmy new to me." 

" Ah ! — ^theii you have accepted him t Then Chettam has no 
chance ? Has Chettam offended you — offended you, you know ? 
Wfiat is it you don’t like in Chettam 

“ There is nothing that I like in him,” said Dorotliea, rather im- 
petuously. 

Mr Brooke threw his head and shoulders backward as if some one 
had thrown a light missile at him. Dorothea iimnediately felt some 
self-rebuke, and said — 

" I mean in the light of a husband. He is very kind, I think — 
really very good about the cottages. A well-meaning man.” 

" But you must have a scholar, and that sort of thing ] Well, it 
lies a little in our family. I had it myself— that love of knowledge, 
and going into everything— a little too much— it took me too far ; 
though that sort of thing doesn’t often run in the female line ; or it 
runs underground like the rivers in Greece, you know — it comes out 
in the sons. Clever sons, clever mothers. I went a good deal into 
that, at one time. However, my dear, I have always said that people 
should do as they like in these things, up to a ceriain point. I 
couldn’t, as your guardian, have consented to a bad match.^ But 
C^ubon stands well : his position is good. I am afraid Chettam 
will be hurt, thoujjh, and Mrs CtulwaUader will blame me.” 

That evening, ot course, Celia knew nothing of what had happened. 
She attributed Dorothea’s abstracted manner, and the evidence of 
further crying since they had got home, to the temper she had been 
in about Sir James Chettam and the buildings, and was careful not 
to give further offence : having once said what she wanted to say, 
Celia had no disposition to recur to disagreeable subjects. It had 
been her nature when a child never to quarrel with any one — only to 
observe with wonder that they quarrelled with her, and looked like 
turkey-cocks ; whereupon she was ready to play at cat’s cra^e with, 
them whenever they recovered themselves. And as to Dorothea, it 
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had always been her way to find something wrong in her sister’s 
words^ though Celia inwa^y protested that she always said just how 
thin^ were, and nothing el^ : never did and never could put 

wor& together out of her own head. But tlie best of Dodo was,,tW 
she did not keep angry for long together. Now, though they had 
hardly spoken to each other all the evening, yet when Celia put by 
her work, intending to go to bed, a proceeding in which sne was 
always much the earlier, Dorothea, who was seated on a low stool, 
unable to occupy herself except in meditation, said, with the musical 
intonation whicii iii moments of deep but quiet feeling made her 
speech like a fine bit of j ocitative — 

"Celia, dear, come and kiss me/’ holding her aims open as she 
fipoke. 

Celia knelt down to get the right level and gave her little butter- 
fly kiss, while Dorothea encircled her with gentle anns and pressed 
her lips gravdy on each cheek in turn. 

" Don’t sit up. Dodo, you are so pale to-night : go to bed soon,” said 
Celia, in a comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 

" No/ dear, I am very, veiy happy,” said DoroUica, feiwently. 

" So much the better,” thought Celia. " But how strangely Dodo 
goes from one extreme to the other.” 

The next day, at luncheon, the butler, handing something to Mr 
Brooke, said, " Jonas is come back, sir, and law brought this letter.” 

Mr Binoko read the letter, and then, nodding toward Dorothea, said 
" Casaubon, my dear ; he will be here to dinner ; he didn’t wait to 
write more — didn’t wait, you know.” 

It could not seem remarkable to Celia that a dinner guest should 
be announced to her sister beforehand, but, her eyes following the 
same direction as her uncle’s, she was struck with the ])eculiar effect 
of the announcement on Dorothea. It seemed as if something like 
the reflection of a white sunlit wing had passed across her features, 
ending in one of her rartj blushes. For the first time it entered into 
Celia’s mind that there might be something more between Mr Casau- 
bon and her sister than his delight in bookish talk and her delight in 
listening. Hitherto she luul classed the ailmiration for this " ugly ” 
and learned acquaintance with Uie admiration for Monsieur Liret at 
Lausaline, also ugly and learned. Dorothea had never been tire<l of 
listening to old Monsieur Liret when Celia’s feet were as cold as 
possible, and when it had really become dreadful to see the skin of his 
bald head moving about. Why then should her enthiv^iasm not 
extend to Mr Casaubon simply in the same way as to Monsieur Liret 1 
And it seemed probable that all learned men hacl a sort of school- 
master's view of young people. 

But now Celia was really startled at the suspicion which hod 
darted into her mind. She was seldom taken by surprise in this way, 
her marvellous quickness in observing a certain orjer of signs gener- 
ally preparing her to exi)ect such outwiiid events as she had an interest 
in. Not that she now imagined Mr Casaubon to be alrewly an 
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accepted U^er : she had only l^un to feel disgust at the possibility 
that anything in Dorothea’s mind could tend towards such an issue. 
Here was something really to vex her about Dodo : it was alt very 
well^not to accept Sir James Chettam, but the idea of marrying Mr 
Cac^^n ! Celia felt a sort of shame mingled with a sense of the 
ludicrous. But perhaps Dodo, if she were mdly bordering on such 
an extravagance, might be turned away from it : experience had o^n 
shown that her impressibility might be calculated on. The day was 
damp, and they were not gomj^ to walk out, so they both went up to 
their sitting-room ; and there Celia observed that Dorothea, instiaa of 
settling down with her usual diligent interest to some occupation, 
simply leaned her elbow on an open book and looked out of the win- 
dow at the great cedar silvered with the damp. She herself had 
taken up the making of a toy for the curate’s ciiildren, and was not 
going to enter on any subject too precipitately. 

Dorothea was in fact thinking that it was desirable for Celia td 
know of the momentous change in Mr Casauhon’s position since he 
had hist been in the house : it did not seem fair to leave her in 
ignorance of what would necessarily affect her attitude towards him ; 
but it was impossible not to shrink from telling her. Dorothea 
accused herself of some meanness in this timidity : it was always 
odious to her to have any small fears or contrivances about her actions, 
but at this moment she was seeking the highest aid possible that idie 
might not dread the corrosiveness of Celia's pretty camally-mirtdid 
prose. Her reverie was broken, and the difliculty of decision ban- 
ished, by Celia’s small and rather guttuKil voice speaking in its usual 
tone, of a remai'k aside or a " by the byj’ 

“ Is any one else coming to tline besides Mr Cosaiibon ? ” 

" Not that I know of.” 

“ I hope there is some one else. Then I shall not hear him eat Ids 
soup so.’’ 

" What is there remarkable about his soup-eating ? ” 

" Really, Dodo, can’t you hear how he scrapes his spoon .? And he 
always blinks before he speaks. I don’t know whether Locke blinked, 
but I’m sure I am sorry for those who sat opposite to him if he did.’’ 

" Celia,” said Dorothea, with emphatic gravity, “ pray don’t make 
any more observations of that kind?’ ® 

a ijvhy not 1 They are quite tnie,” returned Celia, who had her 
reasons for persevering, though she was beginning to be a little afi^id. 
" Many things are true which only the commonest minds observe.” 
** Then I think the commonest minds must be rather useful. 1 
think it is a pity Mr Cosaubon’s mother had not a common^ mind : 
she might have taught him better.” Celia was inwardly Mghtened, 
and ready to run away, now she had burled this light javelin. 

Dorothea’s feelings had gathered to an 'avalanche, arid there could 
be no further preparation. 

“ It is right to tell you, Celia, that I am engaged to many Mr 
Casaubon.” ‘ 
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Perhaps Celia had never turned so pale before. The paper man 
she was making would have had his leg injured, but for her habitual 
care of whatever she held in her hands. She laid the fiumle figure 
down at once, and sat perfectly still for a fev’^ inonients. When she 
spoke there was a tear gatlienng. 

"O Dodo, I hope you will be hapj^y.” Her sisterly tenderness 
could not but surmount other feelings at this iiiomeiit, and her fcara 
were the fears of affection. 

Dorothea was still hurt and agitated. 

"Ik is quite decided, then]” said Celia, in an awed undertone. 
" Ana uncle knows ] ” 

" I have accepted Mr Casaubon*s offer. My uncle brought mo the 
letter that contained it ; he knew about it beforehand.” 

• “ I beg your pardon, if I have said anything to hurt you. Dodo,” 
said Celm, with a slight sob. She never could have thought that slio 
should feel as she did. There was something funcrojil in the whole 
affair, and Mr Casaubon seemed to be the olHciating clergyman, about 
whom it would be indecent to make remarks. 

« Never mind, Kitty, do not grieve. We should never admire tlie 
same people. 1 often offend in something of the some way ; I am apt 
to speak too strongly of those who don’t please me.” 

In spite of this magnanimity Dorothea wtis still smarting : perhaps 
as mu^ from Celia’s subdued astonishment as from her small criti- 
cisms. Of course all the world round Tipton would bo out of 
sympathy with this inaiTi^e. Dorothea knew of no one who thought 
os slie did about life and its best objects. 

Nevertheless before the evening was at an end she was very happy. 
In an hour’s tSte-d-tete with Mr Casaubon she talked to liini with more 
freedom than she had ever felt before, even pouring out her joy at 
tlie thought of devoting herself to him, and of learning how she might 
best share and further all his great ends. Mr Casaubon was touched 
with an unknown delight (what man would not have been ?) at this 
childlike unrestrained ardour : he was not surprised (what lover 
would have been ]) that he should be the object of it. 

"My dear young lady — Miss Brooke — Dorothea !” he said, pressing 
her Inmd between his hands, " this is a happiness greater than I liad 
ever iihagined to be in reserve for me. That I should ever meet 
with a mind and person so rich in the mingled graces which could 
render marriage desirable, was far indetid from my conception. You 
have all — nay, more than all — those qualities which I have ever 
regarded as the characteristic excellences of womanhood. The great 
clmrm of your sex is its capability of an anient self-sacrificing afiec- 
tion, and herein we see its fitness to round and complete the 
existence of our own. Hitherto I have known few pleasures save of 
the severer kind : my satisfactions have been those of the solitary 
student. I have been little disposed to gather flywers tliat would 
wither in my hand, but now I shall iduck them with eagerness, to 
place thm in your bosom ” 

C 
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No speech could have been more thoroughly honest in its intention: 
the rhetoric at the end was as sincere as the bark of a dog, or 
the cawing of an amorous rook. Would it not be rt^ to^ conclude 
that there was no passion behind those sonnets to Delia which sfenke 
u»jw Ihe thin music of a mandolin ) 

iP^rothea’s faith supplied all that Mr Casaubon’s words seemed to 
leave unsaid : what believer sees a disturbing omission or infelicity ? 
I^e text, whether of prophet or of poet, expands for whatever we can 
put into it, and even Ids oad grammar is s^lime. 

I am very ignorant — ^you will quite wonder at my igno:^ce,” 
said Dorothea. “ I have so many thoughts that may be quite mis- 
taken ; and now I shall be able to tell them all to you, and ask you 
about them. But,” she added, with rapid imagination of Mr Casau- 
bon's probable feeling, " I will not trouble you too much ; only when 
you are inclined to listen to me. You must often be weary with the 
pursuit of subjects in your own track. I shall gain enough if you will 
take me with you there.” 

" How should I be able now to persevere in any path without your 
companionship ? ” said Mr Casaubon, kissing her candid brow, and 
feeling that heaven had vouchsafed him a blessing in every way suited;^:: 
to his peculiar wants. He was being unconsciously wrought upoi^bjr ' 
the charms of a nature which was entirely without hidden capsula- 
tions either for immediate effects or for remoter ends. It was this 
which made Dorothea so cldldlike, and, according to some judged, so 
stupid, with all her reputed cleverness ; as, for example, in the present 
case of throwing herself, metaphorically speaking, at Mr Casaubon's 
feet, and kissing his unfashionahle shoe-ties as if he were a Protestant 
Pope. She was not in the least teaching Mr Casaubon to ask if he 
were good enough for her, but merely asking herself anxiously how 
she could be go^ enough for Mr Casaubon. Before he left the next 
day it had been decided that the marriage should take place within 
six weeks. Why not ? Mr Casaubon's house was ready. It was not 
a parsonage, but a considerable mansion, with much land attached to 
it. The parsonage was inhabited by the curate, who did all the duty 
except preaching the morning scimon. 


CHAPTER .VI. 


** My lady's tongue is like the meadow blades, 
That cut you stroking them with idle hand. 
Nice cutting is her fhuctlon : she divides 
With spiritual edge the mUlet-seed, 

And makes intangible savings." 


As Mr Casaubon’s carriage was passing out of the gateway, it arr^E^ 
the entrance of a pony phaeton driven by a lady with a servant seated 
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behind. It was doubtful whether the recognition had been mutual^ 
for Mr Casaubon was lookinff absently before him ; but the lad^ was 
quick-eyed^ and threw a nod and a ^^how do you do ? ” in the nick of 
time, in spite of her shabby bonnet and very old Indian shawl, it 
vras plain that the lodge-keeper regarded her as an important person- 
age, ixom the low curtey which was dropped on the entrance of the 
smaUphaeton. 

« Well, Mrs Fitchett, how are your fowls laying now 1" said the 
high-coloured, dark-eyed lady, with the clearest chiselled utterance. 

. Pretty well for laying, madam, but they Ve ta’en to eating their 
Cgga^ Fve no peace o' mind with 'em at all.^' 

; . 0 the cannibals 1 Better sell them cheap at once. What will 

you sell them a couple ? One can't eat fowls of a bad character at a 
high price." 

" Well, madam, half-a-crown : I couldn't let 'em go, not under-" 

^‘ Hidf-a-crown, these times i Come now — ^for the Rector's chicken- 
broth on a Sunday. He has consumed all ours that I can spare. 
You are half paid with the sermon, Mrs Fitchett, remember that. 
T^e a pair of tumbler-pigeons for them — ^little beauties. You must 
come and see them. You have no tumblers among your pigeons." 

** Well, madam. Master Fitchett shall go and see 'em after work. 
He's very hot on new sorts : to oblige yow." 

Oblige me ! It will be the best bargain he ever made. A pair of 
church pigeons for a couple of wicked Spanish fowls that eat their 
own eggs ! Don't you and Fitchett boast too much, that is all ! ” 

The phaeton was driven onwards with the last words, leaving Mrs 
Fitchett laughing and shaking her head slowly, with an interjectional 
" Sure^, surety / ” — ^from which it might be inferred that she would 
have found the country-side somewhat duller if the Rector's lady had 
been less free-spoken and less of a skinflint. Indeed, both the fanners 
and labourers m the parishes of Freshitt and Tipton would have Telt 
a sad lack of conversation but for the stones about what Mrs Cad- 
wallader smd and did : a lady of immeasurably high birth, descended, 
as it were, from unknown earls, dim as the crowd of heroic shades — 
who pleaded poverty, pared down prices, and cut jokes in the most 
companionable mamier, though with a turn of tongue that let you 
knovi who she was. Such a l^y gave a neighbourliness to both rank 
and religioii, and mitigated the bitterness of uncoinmuted tithe. A 
much more exemplary character with an infusion of sour dignity 
would not have furthered their comprehension of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and would have been less socially uniting. 

Mr Brooke, seeing Mrs Cadwalladei'’s merits from a different point 
of view, winced a little when her name was announced in the library, 
where he was sitting alone. 

I see you have had our Lowick Cicero here," she said, seating 
herself comfortably, throwing back her wraps, and showing a thin 
but well-built figure. 1 suspect you and he arcf brewing some bad 
politicB> else you would not be seeing so much of the lively man. 1 
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shall inform against pu : remember you are both suspicious charac- 
ters since you took Peel's side about the Catholic Bill. I shall tell 
eveiybody that you are going to put up for Middlemarch on the Whig 
side when old Pinkerton resigns^ and that Casaubon is going to 
h^ you in an underhand manner : going to bribe the voters with 
p^pnlets, and throw open the pubuc-houses to distribute them. 
Come^ confess ! " 

" Nothing of the sort,” said Mr Brooke, smiling and rubbing his 
eye-glasses, but really blushing a little at the impeachment. “ Casau- 
bon and 1 don't talk politics much. He doesn’t care much abouj: the 
^ilanthropic side oi things ; punishments, and that kind of mng. 
He only cares about Church questions. That is not my line of action, 
you know.” 

Ba-a-ther too much, my friend. J have heard of your doings. 
Who was it that sold liis bit of land to the Papists at Middlemarch 1 
I believe you bought it on purpose. You are a perfect Guy Paux. 

are not burnt in effigy this 5th of November coming, 
would not come to quari-el with you about it, so I am 

" Very good. I was prepared to be persecuted for not persecuting 
— ^not persecuting, you know.” 

There you go 1 That is a piece of clap-trap you have got ready 
for the hustings. Now, do not let them lure you to tlie hustings, my 
dear Mr Brooke. A man always makes a fool of liimself, speechify- 
ing : there’s no excuse but being on the right side, so that you can 
ask a blessing on your humming and hawing. You will lose your- 
self, I forewarn you. You wiU make a Saturday pie of all parties' 
opinions, and be pelted by everybody.” 

" That is what I expect, you know,” said Mr Brooke, not wishing 
to Jjetray how little he enjoyed this prophetic sketch — "what I 
expect as an independent man. As to the Whi^, a man who goes 
with the thinkers is not likely to be hooked on by any party. He 
may go with them up to a certain point — ^up to a certain point, you 
know. But that is what you ladies never understand.” 

" Where your certain point is ? ‘ No. I should like to be told how 
a man can have any certain point when he belongs to no party — ^lead- 
ing a roving life, and never letting his friends know ^ address. 
* Nobody knows where Brooke will be — there’s no counting on Brooke ’ 
— ^that is what people say of you, to be quite frank. Now, do turn 
respectable. How will you like going to Sessions with everybody 
looking shy on you, and you with a bad conscience and an empty 
pocket ] ” 

" 1 don’t pretend to ai^e with a lady on politics,” said Mr Brooke, 
with an air of smiling indifference, but feeling rather unpleasantly 
conscious that this attack of Mrs Cadwallader’s had opened the 
defensive campaign to which certain rash steps had exposed him. 
" Your sex are not* thinkers, you know — varivm et mutdbue semper — 
that kind of thing. You don’t know Virgil. I knew” — ^Mr Brooke 


oee II you 
Humphrey 
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reflected in time that he had not liad the personal acquaintance of 
the Augustan poet — I was going to say, pcjor Stoddart, you know. 
Tliat was what he said. Y ou ladies are always against an independent 
attitude — a man’s caring for nothing but truth, and that sort of thing. 
And there is no part of the county where opinion is narrower than 
it is here — I dont mean to throw stones, you know, but somebody 
is wanted to take the independent line ; and if I don’t take it, who 
will?” 

" Who ? any upstiirt wlio has got neither blood nor position. 

Peo^e of stcmding shoiild consume their indei)endent nonsense at 
home, not hawk it about. And you ! who are going to marry your 
niece, as good as your daughter, to one of our best men. Sir James 
would be cruelly annoyed : it will be too hard on him if you turn 
round now and make yourself a Whig sign-boaid.” 

Mr Brooke again winced inwardly, for Dorothea’s engagement had 
no sooner been decided, than he had thought of Mrs Ciidwallader’s 
prospecti'^e taunts. It might have been easy for ignorant observers 
to say, “ Quarrel with Mrs Cadwallader ; ” but where is a country 
gentleman to go who quarrels with his oldest neighbours? Who 
could taste the line flavour in the name of Brool^e if it were delivered 
casually, like wine without a seal ? Certainly a man can only be 
cosmopolitan up to a certain point. 

I nope Chettam and I shall always be good friends ; but I am 
sorry to say there is no prospect of his manying my niece,” said Mr 
Brooke, much relieved to see through the window that Celia Vas 
cominu in. 

" Wny not ? ” said Mrs Ciidwallader, with a sharp note of surprise. 

It is hardly a fortnight since you and I were ttilkmc about it.’’ 

" My niece has chosen another suitor — has chosen nim, you know. 
I have hod nothing to do with it. I should have preferred Chettam ; 
and I should have said Chettam was the man any girl would have 
chosen. But there is no accounting for these things. Your sex is 
capricious, you know.” 

" Wliy, whom do you mean to say that you are going to let her 
ma^ ? ” Mrs Cadwallader’s mind was rapidly surveying the possi- 
bilitits of choice for Dorothea. 

But here Celia entered, blooming from a walk in the garden, and 
the greeting with her delivered Mr Brooke from the necessity of 
answering immediately. He got up hastily, and saying, “ By the 
way, I must speak to Wright aWit the horses,” shuffled quickly out 
of the room. 

" My dear child, what is this ? — ^this about your sister’s engage- 
ment ? ” said Mrs Cadwallader. 

" She is engaged to marry Mr Casaubon,” said Cecilia, resorting, as 
usual, to the simplest statement of fact, and enjoying this opportunity 
of sp^kii^ to the Rector’s wife alone. * 

"This is Mghtful. How long has it been going on ? ” 

" I only knew of it yesterday. They are to be married in six weeks.” 
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** Wdl, my dear, I wish you ioy of your brother-in-law * 

1 am so soriy^ for Dorothea. 

" Sorry ! It is her doing, I suppose.” 

^^^Yes ; she says Mr Casaubon has a great soul.” 

^ith aU my heart.” 

** 0 Mrs Cadwallader, I don’t think it can be nice to marry a man 
with a ^at soul.” 

" Well, my dear, take warning. You know the look of one now ; 
when the next comes and wants to marry you, don’t you accept ^im.” 

" I’m sure I never should.” ^ 

“ No ; one such in a family is enough. So your sister never cared 
about Sir James Chettam 1 What would you have said to him for a 
brother-in-law 1 ” 

“ I should have liked that very much. I am sure he would have 
been a good husband. Only,” Celia added, with a slight blush (she 
sometimes seemed to blush as she breathed), ** I don’t tWik he would 
have suited Dorothea.” 

" Not high-flown enoudi ? ” 

“ Dodo is very strict. She thinks so much about everything, and is 
so particular about what one says. Sir James never seemed to please 
her.” 

" She must have encouraged him, I am sure. That is not very 
creditable.” 

Please don’t be angry with Dodo ; she docs not sec things. 
thought so much about the cottiiges, and she vm rude to Sir Jams 
sometimes ; but he is so kind, he never noticed it.” 

" Well,” said Mrs Cadwallader, putting on her shawl, and rising, as 
if in haste, " I must go straight to Sir James and break this to him. 
He will have brought his mother back by this time, and I must call. 
Your uncle will never tell him. We are all disappointed, my dear. 
Young people should think of their families in marrying. I set a 
bad example — ^married a poor clergyman, and made myself a pitiable 
object among the De Bracys — obliged to get my coals by stratagem, 
and pray to heaven for my salad oil. However, Casaubon has money 
enough ; I must do him that justice. As to his blood, I suppose the 
family quarterings are three cuttle-fish sable, and a commutator 
rampant. Bv the by, before I go, my dear, I must speak to your 
Mrs Carter about pastry. I want to send my young cook to learn of 
her. Poor people with four children, like us, you know, can’t afford 
to keep a good cook. I have no doubt Mrs Carter will oblige me. 
Sir James’s cook is a perfect dragon.” 

In less than an hour, Mrs Cadwallader had circumvented Mrs Car- 
ter and driven to Fresh itt Hall, which was not far from her own par- 
sonage, her husband being resident in PVeshitt and keeping a curate 
in Tipton. 

Six James Cheltam had returned from the short journey which 
had kept him absent for a couple of days, and had chemged mi dress, 
intendmg to ride over to Tipton Grange. His horse was standing at 
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the door when Mrs Cadwalladcr drove up, and he immediately ap- 
peared there himsi^, whip in hand. L^y Chettam had not yet 
returned, but Mrs Cadwalfader’s errand could not be despatched in 
the presence of srooms, so she asked to be taken into the conserva- 
tory close by, to look at the new plants ; and on coming to a contem- 
plative stand, she said— 

1 have a great shock for you ; I hope you are not so hir gone in 
love as you pretended to be.” 

It^as of no use protesting against Mrs Cadwalladei*^s way of put- 
ting xhin^. But Sir James’s countenance changed a little. He felt 
a va^e morm. 

" 1 do believe Brooke is going ta expose himself after all, I ac- 
cused him of meaning to stand for Middlemarch on the Liberal side, 
and he looked silly and never denied it — talked about the independ- 
ent line, and the usual nonsense.” 

Is that all]” said Sir James, much relieved. 

"Why,” rejoined Mrs Cadwallader, with a shaiper note, "you 
don’t mean to say that you would like him to turn public man in 
that way — ^making a sort of political Cheap Jack of himself]” 

" He might be dissuaded, I should think. He would not like the 
expense.” 

" That is what I told him. He is vulnerable to reason there — 
always a few giuins of common-sense in an ounce of miserliness. 
MiserHness is a capital (piality to run in families ; it’s the safe side 
for madness to dip on. And there must be a little crack in the 
Brooke family, else we should not sec what we are to sec.” 

" What ] Brooke standing for Middlemarch ? ” 

"Worse than that. I remly feel a little responsible. I always 
told you Miss Brooke would be such a fine match. I knew there 
was a great deal of nonsense in her — a flighty sort of Methodistical 
stuff. But these things wear out of girls. However, 1 am taken by 
surprise for once.” 

" What do you mean, Mrs Cadwallader ] ” said Sir James. His 
fear lest Miss" Brooke should have run away to join the Moravian 
Brethren, or some preposterous sect unknown to good society, was a 
little allayed by the knowledge that Mrs CadwalMer always made 
the worst of things. " Wliat has happened to Miss Brooke 1 Pray 
speak out.” 

" Very well. She is engaged to be married.” Mrs Cadwallader 
paused a few moments, observing the deeply-hurt expression in her 
mend’s face, which he was trying to conceal by a nervous smile, 
while he whipped his boot ; but she soon added, " Engaged to Ca- 
saubon.” 

Sir James let his whip fall and stooped to pick it up. Perhaps his 
face had never before gathered so much concentrated disgust as when 
he toiu^ to Mrs Cadwallader and repeated, " Casaubon ]” 

^ Even so* You know my errand now.” 

" Good God 1 It is horrime I He is no better than a mummy ! ” 
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(The point of view has to he allowed for, as that of a blooming and 
disawointed rival.) 

“^e says, he is a great soul. — great bladder for dried peas to 
rattle in ! ” said Mrs. (Jadwallader. 

j-LolWhat business has an old bachelor like that to marry said 
Sir James. " He has one foot in the grave.” 

** He means to draw it out again, I suppose.” 

" Brooke ought not to allow it : he should insist on its being put 
off till she is of age. She would think better of it then. "VniaS is a 
guardian for ? ” ^ 

" As if you could ever squeeze a resolution out of Brooke ! ” 
Cadwallador might talk to him.” 

" Not he ! Humphrey finds everybody charming. I never can get 
him . to abuse Casaubon. He vrill even speak well of the bishop, 
though 1 teU liim it is imnatural in a beneficed clergyman : what 
can one do with a husband who attends so little to the decencies ? I 
hide it as well as I can by abusing everybody myself. Come, come, 
cheer up ! you are well rid of Miss Brooke, a girl who would have 
been requiring you to see the stars by daylight. Between ourselves, 
little Celia is worth two of her, and likely after all to be the better 
match. For this marriage to Casaubon is as good as going to a nun- 
nery.” 

" Oh, on my own account — it is for Miss Brooke’s sake I think her 
friends should try to use their influence.” 

" Well, Humphrey doesn’t know yet. But when I tell him, you 
may depend on it he will say, ^ Why not ? Casaubon is a good fellow 
— and young — ^young enough.’ These charitable people never ^ow 
vinegar from wine till they have swallowed it and got the colic. How- 
ever, if I were a man I should prefer Celia, especially when Dorothea 
was gone. The tiuth is, you have been courting one and have won 
the other. 1 can see that she admires you almost as much as a man 
expects to be admired. If it were any one but me who said so, you 
might tliink it exaggeration. Good-bye ! ” 

Sir James handed Mrs Cadwallader to the phaeton, and then 
jumped on his horse. He was not going to renounce his ride be- 
cause of his friend’s unpleasant news — only to ride the faster income 
other direction than that of Tijiton Grange. 

Now, why on eaith should Mrs Cadwallader have been at all busy 
about Miss Brooke’s marriage ; and why, when one match that she 
liked to think she had a liand in was frustrated, should she have 
straightway contrived the preliminaries of another ? Was there any 
ingenious plot, any hide-and-seek course of action, wliich might be 
detected by a careful telescopic watch ? Not at all : a telescope 
might have swept the parishes of Tipton and Freshitt, the whme 
area visited by Mrs Cadwallader in her phaeton, without witnessing 
any interview that*eould excite suspicion, or any scene from which 
fihe did not return with the some unperturbed keenness of eye and 
the some liigh natural colour. In fact, if that convenient veMde 
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had existed in the days of the Seven Sages^ one of them would doubt- 
less !^ye remiurkedi that you can know little of women by following 
them about in their pony phaetons. Even with a microscope direc- 
ted on a water-drop we &id ourselves making interpretations which 
turn to be rather coarse ; for whereas under a weak lens you 
may seem to see a creature exhibiting an active voracity into which 
other smaller creatures actively play as if they were so many animated 
tax-pennies, a stronger lens reveals to you certain tiniest hairlets 
whiwmake vortices for these victims while the swallower waits pas- 
sively^t his receipt of custom. In this way, metaphorically speaking, 
a strong lens applied to Mrs Cadwalladcr’s match-making will show a 
play of minute causes producing what may be called thought and 
speech vortices to bring lier the sort of food she needed. 

Her life was rurally simple, quite free from secrets either foul, 
dangerous, or otherwise important, and not consciously affected by 
the great affairs of the world. All the more did the affairs of the 
peat world interest her, when coimnunicated in the letters of high- 
born relations : the way in which fascinating younger sons had gone 
to the dogs by marrying their mistresses ; the fine old'-blooded idiocy 
of young Lord Tapir, and the furious gouty humours of old Lora 
Megatherium ; the exact crossing of genealogies which had brought 
a coronet into a new branch and widened the relations of scandal, — 
these were topics of which she retained details with the utmost ac- 
curacy, and reproduced them in an excellent pickle of epigrams, 
which she hersdf enjoyed the more because she believed as unques- 
tioningly in birth and no-birth as she did in game and vermin. She 
would never have disowned any one on the ground of poverty : a De 
Bracy reduced to take his dinner in a basin would have seemed to 
her an example of pathos worth exaggerating, and I fear his aristo- 
cratic vices would not have honified her. But her feeling towards the 
vulgar rich was a sort of religious hatred : they had probably made 
all their- money out of high retail prices, and Mrs Cadwallader de- 
tested high prices for everything that was not paid in kind at the 
Rectory : such people were no part of Qod’s design in making the 
world ; and their accent was an affliction to the ears. A town where 
such monsters abounded was hardly more than a sort of low comedy, 
wMch could not be taken account of in a well-bred scheme of the 
universe. Let any lady who is inclined to be hard on Mrs Cadwal- 
lader inquire into the comprehensiveness of her own beautiful views, 
and be quite sure that they affoixl accommodation for all the lives 
which have the honour to coexist witli hers. 

With such a mind, active as phosplionis, biting everything that 
came near into the form that suited it, how could Mrs Cadwsulader 
feel that the Miss Brookes and their matrimonial prospects were alien 
to her ? especially as it had been the habit of years for her to scold 
Mr Brooke with the friendliest frankness, and let him know in confi- 
dence that she thoi^ht him a poor creature. From the first arrival 
of the young ladies in Tipton she had prearranged Dorothea’s marriage 
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wi^ % James, and if it had taken place would have been quite snie 
that it was her doing : that it shomd not take place after she had 
preconceived it, caused her an irritation which every thinker 
sympathise with. She was the diplomatist of Tipton and Fieshitt^ 
for anything to happen in spite of her was an offensive i^reffuiar-. 
ity. As to freaks like this of Miss Brooke’s, Mrs C^waJlad^ 
h^ no patience with them, and now saw that her opinion of this 
girl had been infected with some of her liusband’s weak charitable*, 
ness : those Methodistical whims, that air of being more religious, 
'than the rector and curate together, came from a deeper an# mcwce 
constitutional disease than she had been willing to believe. 

" However,” said Mrs Cadwallader, first to herself and afterwards 
to her husband, “ I throw her over : there was a chance, if she had 
married Sir James, of her becoming a sane, sensible woman. He 
would never have contradicted her, and when a woman is not contra- 
dicted, she has no motive for obstinacy in her absurdities. But now 
I wish her joy of her hair shirt.” 

It followed that Mrs Cadwallader must decide on another match 
for Sir James, and having made up her mind that it was to be the 
younger Miss Brooke, there could not have been a more skilful move 
towaid the success of her plan than her hint to the baronet that he 
had made an impression on Celia’s heart. . For he was not one of 
those gentlemen who languish after the unattainable Sappho’s 
apple that laughs from the topmost bough — ^the charms which 

Smile like the knot of cowslips on the cliff, 

Not to he come at by the willing hand/* 

He had no sonnets to write, and it could not strike him agreeably 
that he was not an object of preference to the woman whom he had 
preferred. Already the knowledge that Dorothea had chosen Mr 
Casaubon had bruised his attachment and relaxed its hold. Although 
Sir James was a sportsman, he had some other feelings towori^ 
women than towards grouse and foxes, and did not regard his future 
wife in the light of prey, valuable chiefly for the excitements of the 
chase. Neither was ne so well acquainted with the habits of primi- 
tive races as to feel that an ideal combat for her, tomahawk in hand, 
so to imeak, was necessary to the liistorical continuity of the marriage- 
tie. On the contrary, having the amiable vanity which knits us to 
those who ore fond of us, and disinclines us to those who are indiffer- 
ent, and also a good grateful nature, the mere idea that a woman had 
a kindness towards him spun little threads of tenderness from out 
his heart towards hers. 

Thus it happened, that after Sir James had ridden rather fast for 
half an hour in a direction away from Tipton Orange, he slackened 
his pace, and at last turned into a road which would lead him back by 
a diorter cut. '^trious feelings ^rrought in him the detenninatiQn 
after idl to go to the Grange to-day as if nothing new had bkpjpe^. 
He could not help rejoicing that Ke had never made the.,ol&rai^ 
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been rqected ; mere Mendly politeness required that he should call 
to 8^ Dorothea about the cot^eS; and now happily Mrs Cadwallader 
had prepared him to offer his conmtulations^ if necessary^ without 
showing too much awkwardness. He really did not like it : giving up 
Dorothea was very painful to him ; but there was something in the 
resolve to make this visit forthwith and conquer all show of feeling, 
vdiich was a sort of file-biting and counter-irritant. And without his 
distinctly recomising the impulse, there certainly was present in him 
the sm^ that Celia would be there, and that he should pay her more 
attenwn than he had done before. 

We mortals, men and women, devour many a disappointment 
between break^t and dinner-time ; keep back the tears and look 
a little pale about the lips, and in answer to inquiries say, "Oh, 
nothing 1 ” Pride helps us ; and pride is not a bad thing when it 
only ujges us to hide our own hurts — ^not to huit others. 


CHAPTEE VIL 

“ Placet 0 ]K)i>ouo 
Vuol la sua siagionc.” 

Prov&rh. 

Mr Casaubon, as might be expected, spent a great deal of his time 
at the Grange in these weeks, and the hindrance which courtship 
occasioned to the progress of his great work — the Key to all My- 
tholc^es — ^naturally made him look forward the more eagerly to the 
happy termination of courtshq^. But he had deliberately incurred 
the nindrance, having made up liis mind that it was now time for 
him to adorn his life with the graces of female companionship, to 
irradiate the gloom which fatigue was apt to hang over the intervals 
of studious labour with the play of female fancy, and to secure in this, 
his culminating age, the solace of female tendance for his declining 
years.* Hence he determined to abandon himself to the stream of 
feeli^, and perhaps was surprised to find what an exceedingly shallow 
rill it was. As m droughty regions baptism by immersion could 
only be performed symbolically, so Mr Casaubon found that sprink- 
ling was the utmost approach to a plunge which his stream would 
afford him ; and he concluded that the poets had much exaggerated 
the force of masculine passion. Nevertheless, he observed with 
pleasure that Miss Brooke showed an ardent submissive affection 
which promised to fulfil his most ^reeable previsions of marriage. 
It had once or twice crossed his mind that possibly there was some 
de&^ncy in Dorothea to account for the moderation of his abandon- 
memr: but he was unable to discern the deficiency, or to figure to 
hunsw a woman who would have pleased him better ; so that there 
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clearly no reason to fall back upon but the exaggerations of 
human tramtion. 

Could I not be preparing myself now to be more useful?” said 
Dorothea to him, one morning, early in the time of courtship ; ‘‘could 
'^l^ot learn to re^ Latin and Qreex aloud to you, as .Milton’s daugh- 
ters did to their father, without understanding what they read 1” 

“I fear that would be wearisome to you,” said Mr Casaubon, 
smiling ; “and, indeed, if I remember rightly, the young women you 
have mentioned regarded that exercise in unknown tongi^ as a 
ground for rebellion against the poet.” 

“ Yes ; but in the first place they were very naughty girls, else 
they would have been proud to minister to such a father ; and in the 
second place they might have studied privately and taught themselves 
to understand what tney read, and then it would have been interest- 
ing. I hope you don’t expect me to be naughty and stupid ? ” 

“ I expect you to be all that an exquisite young lady can be in 
every possible relation of life. Certainly it might be a great advan- 
tage ir you were able to copy the Greek character, and to that end it 
were well to begin with a nttlc reading.” 

Dorothea seized this as a i)reciou8 permission. She would not 
have asked Mr Casaubon at once to teach her the languages, dreading 
of all things to be tiresome instead of helpful ; but it was not en- 
tirely out of devotion to her future husband that she wished to know 
Latin and Greek. Those provinces of masculine knowledge seemed 
to her a standing-ground from which all truth could be seen more 
truly. As it was, she constantly doubted her own conclusions, be- 
cause she felt her own ignorance : how could she be confident that 
one-roomed cottages were not for the glory of God, when men who 
knew the classics appeared to conciliate indifference to the cottages 
with zeal for the glory ? Perhaps even Hebrew might be necessary 
— ^at least the alphabet and a few roots — ^in order to arrive at the c<»e 
of things, and judge soundly on the social duties of the Christian. 
And she had not reached that point of renunciation ajj^- which she 
would have been satisfied with having a wise husband : she wished, 
poor child, to be wise herself. Miss Brooke was ceiiainly veiy naive 
with all her alleged cleverness. Celia, whose mind had never been 
thought too powerful, saw the emptiness of other people’s pretensions 
much more readily. To have in general but little feeling, seems to be 
the only security against feeling too much on any particular occasion. 

However, Mr Casaubon consented to listen and teach for an hour 
together, like a schoolmaster of little boys, or rather like a lover, to 
whom a mistress’s elementary ignorance and difficulties have a touch- 
ing fitness. Few scholars would have disliked teaching toe alphabet 
under such circumstances. But Dorothea herself was a little shocked 
and discouraged at her own stupidity, and the answers she got to 
some timid (j^uestions about the value of toe Greek accents gave her a 
painful suspicion that here indeed there might be secrets not capable 
of explanation to a woman’s reason. 
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Mr Brooke had no doubt on that pointy and ei^ressed himself with 
his usual strength upon it one day that he came into the library while 
the reading was going forward. 

WeUTbut now, Casaubon, such deep studies, classics, mathematics, 
that kind of thing, are too taxing for a woman — too taxing, you know.” 

" Dorothea is learning to x^ad the characters simj^y,” said Mr 
Oasaubon, evading the question. ^^She had the very considerate 
thought of saving my eyes.” 

Ah, well, without understanding, you know — that may not be so 
bad. 4^t there is a lightness about the feminine mind — a touch and 
go — ^music, the fine arts, that kind of thing — the^r should study those 
up to a certain point, women should ; but in a light way, you know. 
A woman should be able to sit down and play you or sing you a good 
(dd English tune. That is what I like ; though I have neaid most 
things— been at the opera in Vienna: Gluck, Mozart, everjrthing of 
that sort. But Fm a conservative in music — iFs not like ideas, you 
know. I stick to the good old tunes.” 

Mr Casaubon is not fond of the piano, and I am very glad he is 
not,” said Dorothea, whose slight regard for domestic music and 
feminine fine art must be forgiven her, considering the small tinkling 
and smearing in which they chiefly consisted at that dark period. 
She smiled and looked up at her betrothed witli grateful eyes. If he 
had always been asking her to play the I^ast Rose of Summer,” she 
would have required much resignation. “ He says there is only an 
old harpsichord at Lowick, and it is covered with books.” 

"Ah, there you are behind Celia, my dear. Celia, now, plays 
veiy prettily, and is always ready to play. However, since Casaubon 
does not like it, you are all right. But iFs a pity you should not 
have little recreations of that sort, Casaubon : the bow always strung 
— ^that kind of thing, you know — ^will not do.” 

" I never could look on it in tlie light of a recreation to have my 
ears teased with measured noises,” said Mr Casaubon. " A tune much 
iterated has the ridiculous effect of making the words in my mind 
perform a sort of minuet to keep time — an effect hardly tolerable, I 
imagine, after boyhood. As to the grander forms of music, worthy to 
^company solemn celebrations, and even to serve as an educating 
influence according to the ancient conception, I say nothing, for with 
these we are not immediately concerned.” 

" No ; but music of that sort I should enjoy,” said Dorothea. 
" When we were coming home from Lausanne my uncle took us to 
hear the gr^t organ at Freiberg, and it mode me sob.” 

" That kind of thing is not healthy, my dear,” said Mr Brooke. 
" Casaubon, she will be in your hands now : you must teach my niece 
to take things more quietly, eh, Dorothea 1 ” 

He< end^ with a smile, not wishing to hurt his niece, but really 
thinking that it was perhaps better for her to be early married to so 
sober a fellow as Casaubon, since she would not hear of Chettam. 

" It is wonderful, though,” he said to himself as he shuffled out of 
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the^room— is wonderful that she ^ould have liked him* How- 
ler. the match is good. 1 should have been travelling out $£ nur 
brief to have hindered it, let Mrs Cadwallader say what aae wilL . He 
ia pretty certain to be a bishop, is Oasaubon. That was a ve^ 

. seasonable pamphlet of his on the Catholic Question : — a deaneiy at.* 
isNSt.. They owe him a deanery.” 

And here I must vindicate a claim to philosophical reflectiyenes^ 
by remarking that Mr Brooke on this occasion uttle thought of the 
Kadical speech which, at a later period, he was led to m&e on the 
incomes of the bishops. What elegant historian would n^ect a 
striking opportunity mr pointing out that his heroes did not foresee 
the history of the world, or even their own actions ? — ^For example, 
that Henry of Navarre, when a Protestant baby, little thought of beu^ 
a Catholic monarch ; or that Alfred the Great, when he measured his 
laborious nights with burning candles, had no idea, of future gentle- 
men measuring their idle days with watches.. Here is a mine of truth, 
which, however vigorously it may be worked, is likely to outlast our 
coal. 

But of Mr Brooke I make a further remark perhaps less warranted 
by precedent — ^namely, that if he had foreknown his speech, it might 
not have made any great difference. To think with pleasure of nis 
niece’s husband having a large ecclesiastical income was one thing — ^to 
make a Liberal speecn was another thing ; and it is a narrow mind 
which cannot look at a subject from various points of view. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** Oh, rescue her I I am her brother now. 

And you her lifither. Every gentle maid 
tihouid have a guardian in each gentleman.” 

It was wonderful to Sir James Chettam how well he continued to like 
going to the Grange after he had once encountered the difficulty of 
seeing Dorothea for the first time in the light of a woman who was 
engaged to another man. Of course the forked lightning seemed to 
pa^ through him when he first approached her, and he remained con- 
scious throughout the interview of hiding uneasiness ; but, good as he 
was, it must be owned that his uneasiness was less than it would have 
been if he had thought his rival a brilliant and desirable match. He 
had no sense of being eclipsed by Mr Casaubon ; he w^ only shocks 
that Dorothea was under a melancholy illusion, and his moxtificatLon 
lost some of its bitterness by being mingled with compassion* 

Nevertheless, while Sir James said to himself that he had bofii- 
pletely rested %er, since with the perversity of a.DesdemcpA ^e 
had not anected a proposed match that was clearly sui^bU .a^ qc- 
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eoidiog to nature ; he cotild not yet be quite pasBive under the idea 
of her engagement to Mr Caaaubon. On the ^y when he first saw 
Ihem toi^ther in the light of his present knowledge, it seemed to him 
that he nad not taken me affair seriously enough. Brooke was really 
culpable ; he ought to have hindered it. Who could speak to him i 
^mething might be done perhaps even now, at least to defer the 
marriage. On his way home he turned into the Bectory and asked 
for Mr Oadwallader. Happily, the Hector was at home, and his 
visitor was shown into the study, where all the hshing-tackle^hung. 
But ha himself was in a little room adjoining, at work with his 
taming apparatus, and he called to the baronet to join him there, 
two were better Mends than any other landholder and clergyman 
in the county — ^a significant fact which was in agreement wim the 
amiable expression of their faces. 

Oadwallader was a laige man, with full lips and a sweet smile ; 
very plain and rough in his exterior, but with that solid imperturbable 
ease and good-humour which is infectious, and like great grattsy hills 
in rile sunshine, quiets even an irritated egoism, and makes it rather 
ashamed of itself Well, how are you 1" he said, showing a hand 
not quite fit to be grasped. Sorry I missed you before. Is there 
on^^g particular I You look vexed.^' 

Sir James’s brow bad a little crease in it, a little depression of the 
eyebrow, which he seemed imn^osely to exaggerate as ne answered. 

" It is only this conduct of Brooke’s. I really think somebody 
should speak to him.” 

" What ? meaning to stand ?” said Mr Oadwallader, going on with 
the arrangement of the reels which he had just been timiing. “ I 
hardly thmk he means it. But where’s the harm, if he likes it i Anv 
one who objects to Whiggery should be glad when the Whigs don’t 
put up the strongest fellow. They won’t overturn the Constitution 
with our Mend Brooke’s head for a battering rani.” 

Oh, I don’t mean that,” said Sir James, who, after putting down 
his hat and throwing himself into a chair, had begun to nurse his leg 
ond examine the sole of his boot with much bitterness, " I mean 
this marriage. I meim bis letting that blooming young girl marry 
Casaubon.” 

" Wliat is the matter with Casaubon ? I see no harm in him — ^if 
the girl likes him.” 

" She is too young to know what she likes. Her guardian ought 
to interfere. He oimht not to allow the thing to be done in tlu's 
headlong manner. I wonder a man like you, Ctulwallader — a man 
wi^ daughters, can look at the affair with indifference : and with 
such a heart as yours ! Do think seriously about it.” 

" 1 am not joking ; I am as serious as possible,” said the Hector, 
with a provoking uttle inward laugh. " You are as bad as Elinor. 
Sh6 has been wanting me to go and lecture Brool^c ; and I have re- 
minded her that her Mends had a very poor opinion of the match she 
made wh^ she married me ” 
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" But look at Casaubon " said Sir James, indignantly. ** He must 
be fifty, and 1 don’t believe he could ever have been much more than 
the sbiMow of a man. Look at his legs ! ” 

" Confound you handsome young fellows ! you think of having it 
all your own way in the world. You don’t understand women. 
Tl!^ don’t admire you half so much as you admire yourselves. 
Elinor used to tell her sisters that she marri^ me for my ugliness — 
it was so various and amusing that it had quite conquered her pru- 
dence.” 

" You ! it was easy enough for a woman to love you. Butithis is 
no question of beauty. I don’t li&e Casaubon.” This was Sir James’s 
strongest way of implying that he thought ill of a man’s character. 

why ? what do you know against him ? ” said the rector, laying 
down his reels, and putting his thumbs into his arm-holes with an air 
of attention. 

Sir James paused. He did not usually find it easy to give his 
reasons : it seemed to him strange that people should not know them 
without being told, since ho onfyr felt what was reasonable. At last 
he said — 

" Now, Cadwallader, has he got any heart ?” 

" Well, yes. I don’t mean of the melting sort, but a sound kernel, 
that you may be sure of. He is very good to his poor relations : pen- 
sions several of the women, and is educating a young fellow at a good 
deal of expense. Casaubon acts up to his sense of justice. His 
mother’s sister made a bad match — ^a Pole, I think — lost herself— at 
any rate was disowned by her family. If it had not been for that, 
Caraubon would not have had so much money by half. I believe 
he went himself to find out his cousins, and see what he could do 
for them. Every man would not ring so well as that, if you tried 
his metal. Fou would, Cliettain ; but not every man.” 

1 don’t know,” said Sir James, colouring. I am not so sure of 
myself.” He paused a moment, and then added, “ That was a right 
tmng for Casaubon to do. But a man may wish to do what is ri^t, 
and yet bo a sort of parchment code. A woman may not be happy 
with him. And I think when a girl is so young as Miss Brooke is, 
her friends ought to interfere a little to hinder her fiom doing any- 
thing foolish. You laugh, because you fancy I have some feemig on 
my own account. But upon my honour, it is not that. I should feel 
just the same if I were Miss Brooke’s brother or uncle.” 

“ Well, but what should you do 1 ” 

" I should say that the marriage must not be decided on until she 
was of age. And depend upon it, in that case, it would never come 
off. I wish you saw it as I do— 1 wish you would talk to Brooke 
about it.” 

Sir James rose as he was finishing his sentence, for he saw Mrs 
Cadwallader entering from the study. She held by the hand her 
youngest girl, about five years old, who immediately ran to papa, and 
was made comfortable on his knee. 
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** i Imx what you aiu talking about^** said the wife. ** But you 
no impxeaaian on Humphrey As long as the Bsh rise to 
his bait, everybody is what he ought to be Bless you, Casaubon has 
got a t^t stream, and does not care about hshmg in it himself : 
CQ^ th^^re be a better fellow 1 ” 

^ Well, there is something in that," said the Bector, with his quiet, 
inwa^ laugh. It IS a very good quality m a man to have a trout* 


rat seriously,” said Sir Janies, whose vexation had not yet spent 
M don’t you think the Rector might do bomc good by speaking ? ” 
<^</h. I told you beforehand what he would say,” answered Mrs 
Cadwamder, limng up her eytbiows “ I have done what I could ; 
1 wash my hands of the maniage ” 

the first place,” said the Rector, looking lather grave, "it 
would be nonsensical to e\^ct that 1 could convince Brooke, and 
make him act accordingly. Brooke is a ^ cry good fellow, but pulpy ; 
he vriR run into any mould, but he won’t keep shape ” 

" njglit keep shape long enough to dcfei the mariiage,” said Sir 
James. 

‘*^But, my dear Cliettam, why should I use my influence to Cas- 
aubon’s dis^vantage, unless I were much suici than 1 am that I 
should be acting for the advantage of Miss Brooke 1 I know no haim 
of Casaubon I don’t care about his Xisuthius and Fee-lo-funi and 
the rest ; but then he doesn’t caie about my fishing tickle As to 
the Ime he took on the Catholic Question, that was unexpected ; but 
he has always been civil to me, and I don’t st c why I should spoil his 
sport. For anything I can tell, Miss Biookc may be happici with 
mm than she would be with any othci man ” 

" Humphrey • I have no patience with you You know you would 
rather dme under the hedge than with Casaubon alone You have 
nothing to say to each other ” 

"What has that to do with Miss Biooke’s niaiijmg him? “She 
does jiot do it for my amusement ” 

" He has got no good red blood in his body,” said Sir James 
" No, Somebody put a drop under a magnifying-glass, and it was 
all semicolons and paienthcscb,” said Mib Cadwalladei 
"Wlfy does he not bung out his hook, instead of nianying?” said 
Sir'James, with a disgust which he held warianted by the sound feel- 
mg of an Knglish layman 

" Oh, he dreams footnotes, and they run away with all liis brams. 
Thw^y, when he was a little boy, he made an abstiact of " Hop o’ 
iaf wumV he has been making abstracts ever since Ugh ! 
Aw dmt js the man Humphrey goes on saying that a woman may be 
ha^with.” 

he is what Miss Brooke likes,” said the Rector. " 1 don’t 
Mm every young lady’s taste ” • 

if die were your own daughter ? ” said Sir James. 

be a diflerent affair. She is not my daughter, and I 
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don’t feel called upon to interfere. Casaubon is as good as most of 
us. He is a scholarly clergyman, and creditable to the cloth. Some 
Radical fellow speecmfying at Middlemarch said Casaubon was the 
learned straw-chopping incumbent, and Freke was the brick-and- 
mortar incumbent, and I was the angling incumbent. And upon my 
Word, I don’t see that one is worse or better than the other!’’ The 
Rector ended with his silent laugh. He always saw the joke of any 
satire against himself. His conscience was large and easy, like the 
rest of him : it did only what it could do without any trouble. 

Clearly, there would be no interference with Miss Brooke’s uRUriage 
through Mr Ciulwallader ; and Sir James felt with some sadness that 
she was to have perfect libeity of iiiisjudgment. It was a sign of his 
good disposition that he did not slacken at all in his. intention of 
carrying out Dorothea’s design of the cottages. Doubtless this per- 
sistence was the best course for his own dignity : but pride only 
helps us to be generous ; it nev'^r makes us so, any more than vanity 
makes us witty. She was now enough aware of Sir James’s position 
with regard to her, to appreciate the rectitude of his perseverance 
in a landlord’s duty, to wliich he had at first been urged by a lover’s 
C9mplaisance, aiid her pleasure in it was great enough to count 
for something even in her present liappiness. Perhaps she gave 
to Sir James Chettam’s cottages all the interest she could spam from 
Mr Casaubon, or rather from the symphony of liopeful dreams, ad- 
miring trust, and passionate self-devotion which that learned gentle- 
man had set ])layin<{ in her soul. Hence it happened that in the 
good bjironet’s suceJoding visits, wdiile lie was beginning to pay small 
attentions to Celia, he found hintself talking with more and more 
pleasure to Dorothea. She was perfectly unconstrained and wdtbout 
irritation towards him now, and he was gradually discovering the 
delight there is in frank kindness and comjiaiiionship between a man 
and a w'oman who have no passion to hide or confess. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1st Qent. An ancient land in ancient oracles 

Is called “ law-thirsty ; ’* all the struggle there 
Was after order and a perfect rule. 

Pray, where lie such lands now? . . 

Omt. Why, where they lay of old— in human souls. 

Mr Casaubon’s behaviour about settlements was highly satisfac- 
tory to Mr Brooke, and the preliminaries of marriage rolled smoothly 
along, shortening, the weeks of courtship. The betrothed bride must 
see her future home, and dictate any changes that she would like to 
have made there. A woman dictates before marriage in order that she 
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may have an appetite for submission afterwards. And certainly, the 
mistakes that we male and female mortals make when we have our 
own way might fSedrly raise some wonder that we are so fond of it. 

On a grey but dry November morning Dorothea drove, to Lowick 
in company with her uncle and Celia. Mr Casaubon’s home was the 
manor-house. Close by, visible from some parts of the garden, was 
the little church, with the old parsonage opposite. In the beginning 
of his career, Mr Casaubon had only held the living, but the death 
of his brother had put him in possession of the manor also. It had a 
small^park, with a fine old oak here and there, and an avenue of 
limes towaras the sontli-west front, with a sunk fence between park 
and pleasure-ground, so that irom the drawing-room windows the 
glance swept unintemiptedly along a slope of greensward till the 
limes ended in a level of com and pastures, which often seemed to 
melt into a lake under the setting sun. This was the happy side of 
the house, the south and ea.st looked rather melancholy even under 
tii^brightelf morning. The grounds liere were more confined, the 
flower-beds showed no very careful tendance, and large clumps of 
trees, chiefly of sombre yews, had risen high, not ten yards from the 
windows. The building, of greenish stone, was in the old English 
style, not ugly, but small windowed and melancholy-looking : the 
sort of house that must have children, many flowers, open windows, 
and little vistas of bright things, to make it seem a joyous home. In 
this latter end of autumn, with a sparse remnant of yellow leaves 
falling slowly athwart the dark evergi*eens in a stillness without sun- 
shine, the house too laid an air of autumnal decline, and Mr Casaubon, 
when he presented liimself, had no bloom that could be thrown into 
relief by that background. 

“ Oh dear ! ” Celia said to herself, I am sure Freshitt Hall would 
have been pleasanter than this.” She thought of the wliite freestone, 
the pillared portico, and the terrace full of flowers. Sir James smiling 
above them like a prince issuing from his enchantment in a rose-bush, 
with a handkerchief swiftly mehimoi-phosed from the most, delicately- 
odorous petals — Sir James, who talked so agreeably, always about 
things which had common-sense in them, and not about learning ! 
Qelia Jiad those light young, feminine tastes which grave and weather- 
worn gentlemen sometimes prefer in a wife ; but happily Mr Casaubon^s 
bias hod been different, for he would have had no chance with Celia. 

Dorothea, on the contraiy, found the house and grounds all that 
she could wish : the dark book-shelves in the long library, the caipets 
and curtains with colours subdued by time, the curious old maps and 
bM*s-cye views on the 'walls of the corridor, 'with here and there an 
old vase below, had no oppression for her, and seemed more cheerful 
than the casts and pictures at the Grange, which her uncle had long 
ago brought home from his travels — they being probably among the 
ideas' he had . taken in at one time. To poor Dorothea these severe 
classical nudities and smirking Renaissance-Correggiosities were pain- 
fully inexplicable, staring into the midst of her Puritanic conceptions : 
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ney6r1)een taught how she could bring them into any sort of 
lelev^ce with her life. But the owners of Lowick ax^^iarently had 
not been travellers, and Mr Casaubon’s studies of the ]^t werfe not 
earned on by means of such aids. 

Dorothea walked about the house with delightful emotion. Evcay- 

Xirihg seemed hallowed to her : this was to be the home :of her wife- 
hood and she looked up with eyes full of confidence to Mr Casaubon 
when he drew her attention specially to some, actual arrangement, 
and asked her if she would like an alteration.' All areals to her 
taste she met grateftilly, but saw nothing to alter, ms effcSfts at; 
exact courtesy and foniial tenderness had no defect for her. She 
filled up all blanks with unmanifested perfections, inte^reting him 
as she interpreted the works of Providence, and accounting for seem- 
ing discords by her own deafness to the higher harmonies. And 
there are many blanks left in the weeks of courtship, which a loving 
faith fills with happy assurance. 

“ Now, my dear Dorothea, I wish you to favour me* by pointing 
out which Toom you would like to have as your boudoir,” said Mr 
Casaubon, showing that his views of the womanly nature were suf- 
ficiently large to include that recjuirement. 

“ It is very kind of you to think of that,” said Dorothea, but I 
assure you I would rather have all those matters decided for me. I 
shall be much happier to take everything as it is— just as you have 
been used to have it, or as you will yourself choose it to be. I have 
no motive for wishing anything else.” 

“ O Dodo,” said Celia, “ will you not have the bow-windowed room 
up-stall’s I ” 

Mr Casaubon led the way thither. The bow-v/indow looked 4P'^ 
the avenue of limes ; the furniture was all of a faded blue, and there 
were miniatures of ladies and gentlemen with powdered hair hang- 
ing in a group. A piece of tapestry over a door also showed a blue- 
green world with a pale stag in it. The chairs and tables were thin- 
legged and easy to upset. It was a room where one might fancy the 
ghost of a tight-laced lady revisiting the scene of her embroidery. A 
light book-case contained duodecimo volumes of polite literature in 
c^f, completing the funiiture. 

" Yes,” said Mr Brooke, " this would be a pretty room witt some 
new hangings, sofas, and that sort of thing. A little bare now.” 

“No, uncle,” said Dorothea, eagerly. “Pray do not speak of 
altering anything. There are so many other things in the world that 
want altering — I like to take these things as they are. And you like 
them as they are, don’t you 1 ” she added, looking at Mr Casaubon. 
“ Perhaps this was your mother’s room when she was young.” 

“ It was,” he said, with his slow bend of the head, 

“ This is your mother,” said Dorothea, who had turned to examine 
the. group of miniatures. “ It is like the tiny one you brought me ; 
only, I should think a better portrait. And this one opposite, who 
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- - jaer elder sieter. They wer^ like you and your sister, the only 
two children of their parent^ who ha^ above them, you see ” 

The sister is pretty,” said Celia, implying that she thought less 
&voiirably of Mr Casuubon’s mother. It was a new opening to Celia’s 
imagmation, that he came of a family who had all been young in 
their time — ^the ladies wearing necklaces. 

‘‘ It is a peculiar face,” said Dorothea, looking closely. “ Those 
deep grey eyes rather near together^and the delicate irregular nose 
with a sort of ripple in it — and all the powdered curls hanging back- 
wardit .^together it seems to me peculiar rather tlian pretty. There 
is not even a family likeness between her and your mother.” 

“ No. And they were not alike in their lot.” 

‘‘ You did not mention her to me,” said Dorothea. 

“.My aunt made an unfortunate marriage. I never saw her.” 

Dorothea wondered a little, but felt that it would be indelicate just 
then to ask for any inforniation which Mr Casaubon did not proil'er, 
and she turned to the window to admire the view. The sun had 
lately pierced the grey, and the avenue of limes cast shadows. 

“ Sluill we not walk in the garden now ? ” said Doiothca. 

“And you would like to see the church, you know,” said Mr 
Brooke. “ It is a droll little church. And the village. It all lies in a 
nut-shell. By the way, it will suit you, Dorothea ; for the cottages 
are like a row of alms-liouses — little gardens, gillyflowers, that sort 
of thing.” 

“ Yes, please,” said Dorothea, looking at ISIr Casaubon, “ I should 
like to see all that.” She had got nothing from him more grapldc 
about the Lowick cottages than that they were “ not bad.” 

They were soon on a gravel walk which led chiefly between grassy 
borders and clumps of trees, this being the nearest way to the church, 
Mr Casaubon said. At the little gate leading into the cliurchyard 
there was a pause wliile Mr Casaubon went to the parsonage close by 
to fetch a key. Celia, who had been hanging a little in the rear, 
came up presently, when she saw that Mr C/Visaubon was gone away, 
and said in her easy staccato, which always seemed to contradict the 
suspicion of any malicious intent — 

“ Do you know, Dorothea, I saw some one quite young coming up 
one of the walks.” 

“ Is that astonishing, Celia 1 ” 

, “ There may be a young gardener, you know — why not ? ” said Mr 
. Brooke. “ I told Casaubon he should change his gardener.” 

“No, not a gardener,” said Celia ; “ a gentleman with a sketch-book. 
He had light-brown curls. I only saw his back. But he was quite 
young.” 

• .“Ine curate’s son, perhaps,” said Mr Brooke. “Ah, there is 
Casaubon again, and Tucker with him. He is going to introduce 
Tucko^ You don’t know Tucker yet.” • 

. Mr Tucker was the middle-aged curate, one of the “ inferior cleigy,” 
ate- usufidly not wanting in sons. But after the introduction, the 
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conversation did not lead to any question about his family, and the 
startling apjjarition of youthfulness was forgotten by every one but 
Celia. She inwardly declined to believe that the light-brown curls 
and slim figure could have any relationsliip to Mr Tucker, who was 
just as old and musty-looking as she would have expected Mr Casau- 
4l3Ii*s curate to be ; doubtless an excellent man who would go to 
heaven (for Celia wished not to be unprincipled}, but the comers of 
his mouth were so unpleasant. Celia tnought with some dismalness 
of the time she should have to spend as bridesmaid at Lowick, where 
the curate had probably no i)retty little children whom shoiK^ould 
like, irrespective of principle. 

Mr Tucker was invaluable in their walk ; and perhaps Mr Casaubon 
had not been without foresight on this head, the ciuute being able to 
answer all Dorothea's questions about the villageis and the other 
parishioners. Everybody, he assured her, was well off in Lowick : 
not a cottager in those double cottages at a low rent but kept a ing, 
and the strips of garden at the back were well tended. The small 
boys wore excellent corduroy, the girls went out as tidy servants, or 
did a little straw-plaiting at home : no looms here, no Dissent ; and 
though the public disposition W4us rather towards laying by money 
than towards spirituality, there was not much vice. The speckled 
fowls were so numerous that Mr Brooke observed, Your farmers 
leave some barley for the women to glean, I see. The poor folks 
hero might have a fowl in their pot, as the good French king used to 
wish for all his people. The French cat a good many fowls — skinny 
fowls, you know.” 

" I think it was a veiy cheap wish of his,” wiid Dorothea, indig- 
nantly. “ Are kings such monsters that a wisli like that must be 
reckoned a royal virtue 1 ” 

“And if he wished them a skinnv fowl,” said Celia, “that would 
not be nice. But periiaps lie wished them to have fat fowls.” 

“ Yes, but the word has dropped out of the text, or perhaps was 
siibauditum; that is, present in the king^s mind, but not uttered,” 
said Mr Casaubon, smiling and bending his head towards Celia, who 
immediately dropped backward a little, because she could not bear 
Mr Casaubon to blink at her. 

Dorothea sank into silence on the way back to the hous£ She 
felt some dis^pointment, of which she was yet ashamed, that there 
was nothing for her to do in Lowick ; and in the next few minutes 
her mind had glanced over the possibility, which she would have 
preferred, of finding that her home would be in a parish which had 
a larger share of the world's miseiy, so that she might have had more 
active duties in it. Then, recurring to the future actually before her, 
she made a picture of more complete devotion to Mr Casaubon’s aims, 
in which she would await new duties. Many such might reveal 
themselves to thcohigher knowledge gained by her in that companion- 
ship. 

Mr Tucker soon left them, having some clerical work which would 
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not allow him to luncli at the HaU.; and as Ihe^y were re-entering the 
garden through the little gate, Mr Cosaiibou said — 

“You seem a little sad, Dorothea. 1 trust you are pleased with 
what you have seen.” 

• I am feelii^ something which is perhaps foolish and wrong,” 
answered Dorothea, with her usual openness — “ almost wishing that 
lie people >vanted more to be done for them here. I have known so 
few wiys of making my life good for anything. Of coinse, my notions 
of usemlness must be narrow. I must learn new ways of helping 
peojj^^to” 

‘O^oubtless,” said Idr'Casaiibon. “Each position has its corres- 
ponding duties. Yours, I tnist, as the mistress of Lowick, will not 
leave any yearning unfultilled.” 

“ Indeed, I believe that,” said Dorothea, earnestly. “ Do not sup- 
pose that I am sad.” 

“ That is well. But, if you are not tired, we will take another 
way to the house than that by which we came.” 

Dorothea was not at all tired, and a little circuit was made towards 
a fine yew-tree, the chief hereditaiy glory of the grounds on tliis side 
of the house. As they approached it, a ligiirc, conspicuous on a dark 
background of evergreens, was seated on a bench, sketching the old 
tree. Mr Brooke, who was walking in front with Celia, turned his 
head, and said — 

“ Who is that youngster, Casaubon 1 ” 

They had come very near when Mr Casaubon answered — 

“ That is a young relative of mine, a se(iond cousin : tl»e grandson, 
in fact,” he added, looking at Dorothea, “ of the lady whose portrait 
you have been noticing, my aunt Julia.” 

The young man had laid down his sketch-book and risen. His 
bushy light-brown curls, fis well as his yoiitli fulness, identified him at 
once with Celia’s apparition. 

“Dorothea, let me introduce to you my cousin, Mr Ladislaw. 
Will, this is Miss Brooke.” 

The cousin was so close now, that, Avheu he lifted his hat, Dorothea 
could see a pair of p’ey eyes rather near together, a delicate iiTegular 
nose with a little ripple in it, and hair falling backward ; but there 
was a%CLOUth and chin of a more prominent, threatening aspect than 
belonged to the type of the grandmother’s miniatui'c. Young Ladis- 
law did not feel it necessary to smile, as if lie were cli armed with this 
introduction to his future second cousin and her relatives ; but wofe 
lather a pouting air of discontent. 

“ You are an artist, I see,” said Mr Brooke, taking uj) the sketch- 
book and turning it over in his unceremonious fashion. 

“ No, I OB^ sketch a little. There is notliing fit to be seen there,” 
said young Ladislaw, colouring, perhaps with temper rather than 
modesty. - 

“ Oh, come, this is a nice bit, now. I did a little in this way 
myself at one time, you know. Look here, now ; this is what I 
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call a nice thing, done with what we used to call Mr Brooke 

held out towards the two girls a large coloured sketch of stony ground 
and trees, with a pool. 

" I am no judge of these things/' said Dorothea, not coldly, but 
with an eager deprecation of the appeal to her. “ You know, uncle, 

never see the beauty of those pictures which you say are so much 
praised. They are a language I do not understand. I suppose there 
IS some relation between pictures and nature which I am too ignorant 
to feel— just as you see what a Greek sentence stands for which 
means nothing to me." Dorothea looked up at Mr Casaubdl], who 
bowed his head towards her, while Mr Brooke said, smiling non- 
chalantly — 

“ Bless me, now, how different x>eople are ! But you had a bad 
style of teaching, you know — else this is just the thing for girls— ^ 
sketching, fine art and so on. But you took to drawing plans ; you 
don't understand morhidezzcC, tind ihat kind of thing. You will come 
to my liouse, I hope, and I will show you w^liat I did in this way," 
he continued, turning to young Ladislaw, wJio had to be recalled from 
his preoccupation in observing Dorothea. Ladislaw had made up his 
mind that she must be an unpleasant girl, since she was going to 
marry Casaubon, and what she said of her stupidity about pictures 
would have confirnietl that opinion even if he had believed her. As 
it was, he took her words for a covert judgment, and was certain that 
she thought his sketch detestable. TJiere was too much cleverness in 
her apology : she was laughing both at her uncle and himself. But 
what a voice ! It was like the voice of a soul that had once lived 
in an iEoliaii harp. This must be one of Nature's inconsistencies. 
There could be no sort of jjassion in a girl who would marry Casaiibon. 
But he turned from her, and bowed his thanks for Mr Brooke's invi- 
tation. 

“We will turn over my Italian engravings together," continued that 
good-natured man. “ I have no end of those things, that I have laid 
by for years. One gets rusty in this part of the country, you know. 
iJot you, Casaubon ; you stick to your studies ; but my best ideas 
get undermost — out of use, you know. You clever young men must 
guard against indolence. 1 was too indolent, you know : else \ might 
have been anywhere at one time." 

“That is a seasonable admonition," said ]Mr Casaubon ; “but now 
we will pass on to the house, lest the young ladies should be tired of 
standing." 

When their backs were turned, young Ladislaw sat down to go on 
with his sketching, and as he did so his face broke into an expression 
of amusement which increased as he went on drawing, till at last he 
threw back his head and laughed aloud. Partly it was the reception 
of his own artistic production that tickled him ; partly the uotion of 
bis grave cousin ros' the lover of that girl ; and partl]^’ Mr Brookefs 
defimtion of the place he might have held but for the impediment of 
indcdence. Mr Will Ladislaws sense of the ludicrous lit up his 
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tores very agreeably : it was the pure enjoyment of comicality, and 
had no mixture of sneering and sw-exaltatioii. 

"What is your nephew going to do with himself, Casaubon?” said 
Mr Brooke, as they went on. 

" My cousin, you mean — not my nephew.” 

" Yes, yes, cousin. But in the way of a careei you know.” 

" The answer to that question is painfully doubtful. On leaving 
Rugby he declined to go to an English univei-sily, whei-e I would 
gladly have placed him, and chose what I must consider the anomal- 
ous coibpse ol studying at Heidelberg. And now he wants to go abroad 
again, without any special object, save the vague pinpoae of what he 
rails culture, preparation for he knows not what. He declines to 
choose a profession.” 

" He has no means but what you fumish, I suppose.” 

" I have always given him and his Mends resuson to understand 
that I would furnish in moderation what was necessary for providing 
him with a scholarly education, and launching him respectably. I 
am therefore bouiKl to fulfil the expectation so raised,” said JVIr 
Casaubon, putting liis conduct in the fight of mere rectitude ; a trait 
of delicacy which Doroiliea noticed with admiration. 

“ He has a thirst for travelling ; perhaps lie may turn out a Bruce 
or a Mungo Park,” said Mr Brooke. " I nad a notion of that myself 
at one time.” 

" No, he has no bent towards exploration, or the enlargement of 
our geognosis : that would be a sjHicial purpose which I could re- 
cognise with some approbation, though without felicitating him on a 
career which so often ends in premaiuie and violent death. But so 
far is he from having any desire for a more accurate knowledge of the 
earth’s surface, that he said he should prefer not to know the sources 
of the Nile, and that there should be some unknown regions jire- 
served as hunting-grounds for the poetic imagination.” 

" Well, there is something in that, you know,” said Mr Brooke, 
who had certainly an impartial mind. 

" It is, I fear, nothing more than a part of his general' inaccuracy 
and indisposition to thoroughness of all kinds, which would be a bad 
aumiij^ for him in any profession, civil oi sacred, even were he so far 
submissive to ordinary rule as to choose one.” 

" Perhaps he has conscientious scruples founded on his own unfit- 
ness,” said Dorothea, w-ho was interesting herself in finding a favour- 
able explanation. " Because the law and medicine should be very 
serious professions to undertake, should tliey not ? People’s lives and 
fortunes depend on them.” 

I* Doubtless ; but I fear that my young relative Will Ladislaw is 
^l^efly determined in his aversion to these callings by a dislike to 
application, and to that kind of acquirement wluch is needful 
I'WOmentally, but is not charming or immediately Inviting to self- 
taste. 1 have insisted to him on what ^stotle has stated 
ad^odiable brevity, that for the achievement of any work re- 
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gard^ as an end there must be a prior exercise of many eneimes or 
ac(j^uired facilities of a secondary order, demanding patience. I Iwve 
pomted to my own manuscript volumes, which represent the toil of 
years preparatory to a work not yet accomplished. But in vain. To 
careful reasoning of this kind he replies by calling himself Pegasus, 
and eve^ form of prescribed work ‘harness.^ " 

Celia laughed. She was surprised to find tliat Mr Casaubon could 
say something cmite amusing. 

‘‘ Well, you Know, he may turn out a Byron, a Chatterton, a 
Churchill — that sort of thing — ^there^s no telling,” said Mr Brooke. 
“ Shall you let him go to Italy, or wherever else ne wants to go 

“ Yes ; I have agreed to furnish him with moderate supplies for i 
year or so ; he asks no more. 1 shall let liim be tried by the test o 
freedom.” 

‘‘That is venr kind of jOu,” said Dorothea, looking up at M] 
Casaubon with delight. “ It is noble. After all, people may rcall} 
have in them some vocation which is not (luite plain to themselyM 
may they not? They may seem idle and weak because they^H^ 
growing. We should be very patient with each other, I think.? 

“ I suppose it is being engaged to be married that has madfef ^fcm 
think patience good,” said Celia, as soon as she and Dorothea were 
alone together, taking otf their wrappings. 

“ You mean that I am very impatient, Celia.” 

“ Yes ; when people don^t do and say just what you like.” Celia 
had become less alraid of “saying tniiigs” to Dorothea since this 
engagement ; cleverness seemed to her more pitiable than ever; 


CHAPTEE X. 

“ Ho had catched a great cold, had he had no other clothes to wear than the skin of a 
hear not yet killed."— Fuller, 

Young Ladislaw did not pay that visit to which Mr Brooke had in- 
vited him, and only six days afterwards Mr Casaubon mentioned that 
his young relative had started for the Continent, seeming by this 
cold vagueness to waive inquiry. Indeed, Will had declined to fix on 
any more precise destination than the entire area of Europe. Genius, 
he held, is necessarily intolerant of fetters : on the one hand it must 
have the utmost play for its spontaneity ; on the other, it may confi- 
dently await those messages from the universe which Bummon it to 
its peculiar work, only placing itself in an attitude of receptivity to- 
wams all sublime chances. The attitudes of receptivity are vanous, 
and Will had sinoerely tried many of them. He was not excessively 
fond of wine, but he had several times taken too much, simply as an 
experiment in that form of ecstasy ; he had fasted till he was faint,' 
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and then supped on lohsteif ; he had made himself ill with doses of 
opium. Nothing greatly original had resulted from these measures ; 
and the effects of the opium had convinced him that there was an en- 
tire dissimilarity between his constitution and De Quincey’s. The 
superadded circumstance which would evolve the genius had not yet 
come ; the universe had not yet beckoned. Even Ca3sai'’s fortune at 
one time was but a grand presentiment. We know what a masquer- 
ade all development is, and what effective shapes may be disguised 
in helpless embryos. — In fact, the world is full of honeful analogies 
and haiadsoine dubious eggs called possibilities. Will saw clearly 
enoimh the pitiable instances of long incubation producing no chick, 
and but for gratitude would have laughed at Casaiibon, wnose plod- 
ding application, rows of note-books, and small taper of learned 
theoiT exploring the tossed ruins of the world, seemed to enforce a 
moral entirely encouraging to Will’s generous reliance on the inten- 
.tions of the universe with regard to himself. He held that i‘eliance 
to be a mark of genius ; and certainly it is no mark to the contrary ; 
genius consisting neither in self-conceit nor in humility, but in a 
power to make or do, not anything in general, but something in par- 
ticular. Let him start for the Continent, then, without our pro- 
nouncing on his future. Among all fonns of mistake, prophecy is 
the most gratuitous. 

But at present this caution against a too hasty judgment interests 
lile more in relation to Mr Casaiibon than to his young cousin. If to 
Dorothea Mr Casaubon had been the mere occasion which had set 
alight the fine inflammable material of her youthful illusions, does it 
follow that he was fairly represented in the minds of those less im- 
passioned personages who have hitherto delivered their judgments 
concerning him 1 I protest against any absolute conclusion, any pre- 
judice derived from Mrs Cadwallader’s contempt for a neighbouring 
clergyman’s alleged greatness of soul, or Sir James Chettam’s poor 
opinion of his rival’s legs, — from Mr Brooke’s failure to elicit a com- 
panion’s ideas, or from Celia’s criticism of a middle-aged scholar’s 
personal appearance. I am not sure that the greatest man of his age, 
if ever that solitary superlative existed, could escape these unfavour- 
able reflections of himself in various small mirrors ; and even Milton, 
looking for his portrait in a spoon, must submit to have the facial 
angle of a bumpldn. Moreover, if Mr Casaubon, speaking for him- 
self, has rather a chilling rhetoric, it is not therefore certain that there 
is no good work or fine feeling in him. Did not an immortal physi- 
cist and interpreter of hieroglyphs write detestable verses ? Has the 
theory of the solar system been advanced by graceful manners and 
conversation^ tabt) Suppose we turn from outside estimates of a. 
man, to wonder, with keener interest, what is the report of his own 
consciousness about his doings or capacity : with what hindrances 
he is carrying on his dally labours ; what fading qf hopes, or what 
de^r fixity of self-delusion the years are markmg off witrim him ; 
ana with what spirit he wrestles against universal pressure, which 
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■will one day be too heavy for bun, and bring his heart to its fluid 
pause. Doubtless his lot is important iii his own -eyes ; and the 
chief reason that we thmk he asks too large a place in our consider* 
ation must be our want of loom for him, since we refer him to the 
Divine regal d with perfect conhdence , nay, it is even held sublime 
nn* oui neighbour to expect the utmost tin re, however little he may 
have got fiom us Mi Casaubon, too, was the centre of his own 
woild , if he was liable to think that others were pi evidentially made 
for him, and especially to considti them in the light of their fitness 
foi the author of a ‘ Key to all Mythologies,' this trait is niit quite 
alien to us, and, like the othei mendicant hopes of moitals, claims 
some of oil! pity 

Oeitainly this affaii of his mamage with Miss Biookc touched him 
mOie neaily thin it did any one of tin pi i sons who hwe hitherto 
shown their disappiovil of i , and in the present stage of thmgs I 
feel moie tendeily tow iids his e> ix iicnce of success than towards the 
disappomtment of the xiniabli Sii J \mes Tor in tiuth, as the day 
fixed foi his uiiriii^c cime ncaiei, Mi Cisaubon did not find his 
spiiits using , nor did tlie contcmplition of thit mstrimomal garden- 
scene, whfie, as all experience showed, tin path wis to be border^* 
with floweis, piove pcisistciitly moie ench intmg to him than the accus* 
tomed vaults wlieic lu wilkt d tipci in h ind He did not confess to 
himself, still less could he have bie ithed to another, his surprise that 
though he had won a lovdy and noble heaited giil he had not wdh 
delight, — ^wluch he had also legaided as an object to be found by 
search. It is tiue that he knew all the ilisncal i)assages implying 
the ccmtraiy ; but knowing classical passages, we hnd, is a mode oi 
motion, Vliich explains why tiny leivc so little extia force for their 
personal application. 

Pool Ml Cxsiuboii hid imagined thit his long studious bachelor- 
hood had stored up lor him a conipoiuid inteust of enjoyment, and 
that large drafts on his affections would not fail to be honoured ; foi 
we all of us, grave or light, g( t our thoughts ent ingled in metaphors, 
and act fat illy on the stiength of tin in And now he was in danger 
of being saddened by the veiy conviction that his circumstances were 
unusuadly happy theie was notlimg external by wluch he could ac- 
count for a certim blankness of sensibility whi» h came over Him mst 
when Ins expect iiit gladness should have been most hvely, just when 
he exchanged the accustomed dulness of his Lowick hbraiy for his 
visits to the Gi inge Hcie wis a wcaiy expeiicnce in which he was 
os utterly condemned to loneliness as in the despair which sometimes 
threatened him while toiling m the moi iss ot authorslup wnthout 
seeming nearer to the goal And his was that woist lonelmess which 
would shrink from sjmipathy He could not but wish that Dorothea 
should thmk hmi not less happy than the world would expect her 
successful suitor J;o be ; and in relation to his authorship he leaned on 
her young tiust and veneration, he hked to draw forth her fresh inte- 
rest m listening, as a means of encouragement to himself . m talking 
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he presented all his performance and intention with the re- 
flected conndence of the pe^ogue, and lid liimself for the time of 
» that chilling ideal audience which crowded his laboricms uncreative 
hours with the vaporous pressure of Tartarean sliades. 

For to Dorothea, after that toy-box history of the world adapted to 
young ladies which had ‘made the chief part of her education, Mr 
Oasaubon’s talk about his great book was full of new vistas ; and 
this sense of revelation, this smprise of a nearer introduction to 
Stoics and Alexandrians, as people who had ideas not totally unlike 
her own^ kept in abeyance for the time her usual eagerness for a 
binding theory wliich could bring her own life and doctrine into 
strict connection with that amazing past, and give the remotest 
sources of knowledge some bearing on her actions. That more com- 
plete teaching would come — Mr Casaubon would tell her all that ; 
she was looking forward to higher initiation in ideas, as she was look- 
ing foiward to maiTiage, and blending her dim conceptions of botii. 
It would be a great mistake to sui)pose that Dorothea would have 
cared about any share in Mr Casaubon’s learning tis mere accomplish- 
ment ; for though opinion in the neighboiirlioocl of Freshitt ami Tip- 
ton had pronounced her clever, that ejjithct would not have de- 
scribed her to circles in whose more precise vocabulary cleveiuess 
implies mere ajjtitude for knowing and doing, apart from chameter. 
All her eagerness for ac(iuirenieut lay within tliat full cuiTcnt of 
sympathetic motive in which her ideas and impulses were habitually 
swept along. She did not want to deck herself with knowledge — 
to wear it loose from the nerves and blood that fed her action ; and 
if she had written a book she must have done it as Saint Theresa 
did, under the command of an authority that constrained her con- 
science. !But something she yearned for by which her life might be 
filled with action at once rational and ardent ; and since the time 
was^ gone by for guiding visions and spiritual directors, since prayer 
heightened yearning but not instruction, what lamp was there but 
knowledge ? Surely learned men kejit the only oil ; and who more 
learned than Mr Casaubon 1 

Thus in these brief weeks Dorothea's joyous grateful expectation 
was unbroken, and however her lover might occasionally be con- 
scious df flatness, he could never refer it to any slackening of her 
affectionatei interest. 

The se^on was mild enough to encourage the project of extending 
the wading journey as far as Borne, and Mr Casaubon was anxious 
for this because he ^vished to inspect some manuscripts in the Vatican. 

" I still regret that your sister is not to accompuiy us,'' he said 
oxle morning, some time after it had been ascertained that Celia ob- 
jected to so, and that Dorothea did not wish for her companionship. 
“iiTou will have many lonely hours, Dorothea, for I shall be con- 
stziciziied^to make the utmost use of my time during our stay in Borne, 
and £ should feel more at liberty if you had a companion.' 
yl^e'tfc'ords should, feel more at liberty” grated on Dorothea, 
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For the first time in speaking to Mr Casanbon she coloured from 
annoyance. 

“ You must have misunderstood me very much,” she said, if you • 
think I should not enter into the value of your time — if you think 
thAt I should not willingly give up whatever interfered with your 
using it to the best purpose.” 

“ That is very amiable in you, my dear DoroUiea,” said Mr Cosau- 
bon, not in the least noticing that she was hurt ; “ but if you had a 
lady as your companion, 1 could put you both under the care of a 
cicerone, and we could thus achieve two puiposes in the saifie space 
of time.” 

" I beg you will not refer to this again,” said Dorothea, rather 
haughtily. But immediately she fearetl that she was wrong, and 
turning towards him she laid her hand on Ids, adding in a ditterent 
tone, “ Pray do not be anxious about me. I shall have so much to 
think of when I am alone. And Tantripp will be a sufficient com- 
panion, just to take care of me. I could not l>car to have Celia : she 
would be miserable.” 

It was time to dress. There was to be a dinner-party that day, 
the hist of the parties which Avere held at the Grange as proper pre- 
limimiries to the Aveddhig, and Dorothea was glad of a reason for 
moving aivay at once on the sound of the bell, as if she needed more 
than her usual amount of preparation. She was ashamed of being 
irritated from some cause she could not define even to herself ; for 
though she had no intention to be untruthful, her reply had not 
touched the real hurt within her. Mr Casaubon^s words had been 
fpiite reasonable, yet they had brought a vague instantaneous sense 
of aloofness on his part. 

“ Surely I am in a strangely selfish weak state of mind,” she said 
to herself. “ IIoav can I have a husband Avho is so much above me 
without knowing that lie needs me less than I need him ? ” 

Having convinced herself that Mr Casanbon Avas altogether right, 
she recovered her eipianimity, and Avas an agreeable image of serene 
dignity Avhen she came into the drawing-room in her silver-grey 
dress — the simple lines of her dark-brown hair parted over her brow 
and coiled massively behind, in keeping Avith the entire absep.ee from 
her manner and expression of all search after mere effect. Some- 
times when Dorothea Avas in company, there seemed to be as com- 
plete an air of repose about her as if she had been a picture of Semta 
Barbara looking out from her toAver into the clear air ; but these in- 
tervals of quietude made the energy of her speech and emotion the 
more remarked when some outAvard appeal had touched her. 

She Avas naturally the subject of many observations this evening, 
for the dinner-party was large and rather more miscellaneous as to 
the male portion than any which had been held at the Grange since 
Mr Brooke’s nitices had resided with him, so that the talking was 
done in duos and trios more or less inharmonious. There was the 
newly-elected mayor of Middlemarch, who happened to he a maun- 
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facturer ; the philanthropic banker his brother-in-law, who predomi- 
nated 80 much in the town that some called him a Methodist, others 
a hypocrite, according to the resources of th^ir vocabulary ; and there 
were various professional men. In fact, Mrs Oadwtillaaer said that 
Brooke was beginning to treat the Middlenuirchers, and that she pre- 
ferred the farmers at the tithe-dinner, who drank her health unpre- 
tentiously, and were not ashamed of their grandfather* furniture. 
For in that jpart of the country, before Ileform had done its notable 
part in developing the political consciousness, there was a clearer dis- 
tinctioi^ of ranks and a <limmcr distinction of paities ; so that Mr 
Brooke’s miscellaneous invitations seemed to belong to that general 
laxity which came from his inordinate travid and habit of taking too 
much in the form of ideas. 

Alr^y, as Miss Brooke passed out of the dining-room, oppor- 
tunity was found for some iiiterjectioiial “ asides.” 

“ A fine woman, Miss Brooke ! an uncommonly fine woman, by 
God ! ” said Mr Standish, the old hiAvyei*, who had been so long con- 
cerned with the landed gentry that he had become landed himself, 
and used that oath in a deep-mouthed manner as a sort of armorial 
bearings, stamping the speech of a man who held a good position. 

Mr Bui strode, the baiiker, seemed to he addressed, but that gentle- 
man disliked coarseness and ju'ofaiiity, and merely bowed. The re- 
mark was taken up by Mr Chichely, a middle-aged bachelor and 
coursing celebrity, who had a complexion something like an Easter 
egg, a few hairs carefully arranged, and a carriage implying the con- 
sciousness of a distinguished appearance. 

“ Yes, but not my style of woman : I like a woman who lays her- 
self out a little more to please us. There should be a little filigree 
about a woman — something of the cwpiette. A man likes a sore of 
challenge. The more of a dead set she makes at you the better.” 

“ There’s some truth in that,” «ud Mr Standish, disposed to be 
genial. “ And, by God, it’s usually the way with them. I suppose 
it answers some wise ends : Providence made them so, eh, Bulstrodel” 

“ I should be disposed to refer cocpietiy to another source,” said 
Mr Bulstrode. “ I wiould rather refer it to the devil.” 

" Ay. to be sure, there should be a little devil in a woman,” said 
Mr Chichely, wliose study of the fair sex seemed to have been detri- 
mental to his theology. “And I like them blond, with a certain 
gait, and a swan neck. Between ourselves, the mayor’s daughter is 
more to my taste than Miss Brooke or Miss Celia either. If I were 
a marrying man I should choose Miss Vincy before either of them.” 

“ Well, make up, make up,” said Mr Standish, jocosely ; “ you see 
the middle-aged fellows carry the day.” 

Mr Chichely shook his head with much meaning : he was not go- 
ing to incur the certainty of being accepted by the woman he would 
choose. 

The Miss Vincy who had the honour of being Mr Chichely’s ideal 
was of course not present ; for Mr Brooke, always objecting to go too 
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far, would not have chosen that his nieces should meet the daughter 
' of a Middlemarch manufacturer, unless it were on a public occasion. 
The feminine part of the company included none whom Lady Chet- 
tarn or Mrs Cadwallader could object to ; for Mrs Renfrew, the 
coloners widow, was not only unexceptionable in point of bree^g, 

also interesting on the ground of her complaint, which puzzle 
the doctors, and seemed clearly a case wherein the fulness of profes- 
sional knowledge might need the supplement of quackery. Lady 
Chettam, who attributed her own remarkable health to home-made 
bitters united with constant medical attendance, entered with much 
exercise of the imagination into Mrs Renfrew’s account of symptoms, 
and into the amazing futility in her case of all strengthening medi- 
cines. 

“ Where can all the strength of those medicines go, my dear ? ” 
said the mild but stately dowfxger, turning to Mrs Cadwallader re- 
flectively, when Mrs Renfrew’s attention was called away. 

“ It strengthens the disease,” said the Rector’s wife, much too well- 
born not to be an amateur in medicine. “ Everjdhing depends on 
the constitution : some people make fat, some blood, and some bile 
— ^that’s my view of the matter ; and whatever they take is a sort of 
grist to the mill,” 

Then she ought to take medicines that would reduce — ^reduce the 
diseiise, you know, if you ai‘e right, my dear. And I think what 
you say is reasonable.” 

Certainly it is reasonable. You have two sorts of potatoes, fed 
oil the same soil. One of them grows more and more watery— 

“ Ah ! like this poor Mrs Renfrew — ^that is what I think. 

There is no swelling yet — ^it is inward. I should S4iy she oi^t td 
take drying medicines, shouldn’t you ? — or a diy hot-air bath. Maty 
things might be tried, of a drying nature.” 

“ Let her try a certain pei-son’s pamphlets,” said Mrs Cadwallader in 
an undertone, seeing the gentlemen enter. “ He does not Want diying.” 

“ Who, my dear ? ” said Lady Chettam, a charming woman, not so 
quick as to nullify the pleasure of explanation. 

“ The bridegroom — Casaubon. Jle has certainly been drying up 
faster since the engagement ; the flame of passion, I ouppose.” 

“ I should think lie is far from having a good constitution,” said 
Ijady Chettiim, with a still deeper undertone. And then his studies 
— ^so very dry, as you say.” 

Really, by the side of Sir James, he looks like a death’s head 
skinned over for the occasion. Mark my words : in a year from this 
time tliat gii*l will hate him. She looks up to him as an oracle now, 
and by-and-by she will be at the other extreme. All flightiness I” 

“ How very shocking ! I fear she is headstrong. But tell me— you • 
know all about him — ^is there anything very bad 1 What is the truth 1 ” 

“ The truth ? he is as bad as the wrong physic — ^nasty to take, and 
sure to disagree.” 

“ There could not be anything worse than that,” said Lady Chet» 
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tam, with so vivid a conception of the physic that she se^ed to 
have learned something exact about Mr Casiiubon’s disadvantages. 
" However, James will near -nothing againsi Miss Brooke. He says 
she is the miiTor of women still." 

That is a generous make-believe of his. Depend upon it, he likes 
iittle CeHa better, and she appreciates him. I hope you like my little 
Celia?” 

" Certainly ; she is fonder of geraniums, and seems more docile, 
though not so fine a figure. But we were talking of physic ; tell me 
about Ais new young surgeon, Mr Lydgate. I am told he is wonder- 
fully clever : he certainly looks it — ^a fine brow indeed." 

He is a gentleman. I heard him talking to Humphrey. Ho 
talks well." 

Yes. Mr Brooke says he is one of the Lydgates of Nortlmmber- 
land, really well connected. One does not expect it in a practitioner 
of that kind. For my own part, I like a medical man more on a 
footing with the servants ; they are often all the cleverer. I assure 
you I found poor Hicks’s judgment unfailing ; I never knew him 
wrong. He wos coarse and butcher-like, but he knew my constitu- 
tion. It was a loss to me his going off so suddenly. Dear me, what 
a ve^ animated conversation Miss Brooke seems to be having with 
this Mr Lydgate ! " 

She is talking cottages and hospitals with him,” said Mrs Cad- 
wallader, whose ears and power of inteipretation were uuick. “ I 
believe he is a sort of philanthropist, so Brooke is sure to taxe him up.” 

“ James," said Lady Chettam when her sou came near, “ bring Mr 
Lydgate and introduce him to me. I want to test him.” 

The affable dowager declared herself delighted with this opportu- 
nity of making Mr Lydgate’s acquaintance, having heard of his success 
in treating fever on a new plan. 

Mr Lydgate had the medical accomidishment of looking perfectly 
grave whatever nonsense was talked to him, and his dark steady eyes 
gave him impressiveness as a listener. He was as little as possible 
like the lamented Hicks, eaijecially in a certain cai-eless refinement 
about his toilette and utterance. Yet Lady Chettam gathered much 
confideijpe in him. He confirmed her view of her own constitution 
as being peculiar, by admitting that all constitutions might be called 
peculiar, and he did not deny Unit hers might be more peculiar than 
others. He did not approve of a too lowering system, including 
reckless cupping, nor, on the other hand, of incessant port-wine and 
bark. He said ‘‘ I think so " with an air of so much deference ac- 
cottmanying the insight of agreement, that she formed the most 
cprdial opinion of his talents. 

M am quite pleased with your jproUg^/* she said to Mr Brooke 
before going away. 

" "idy prot^g^f — dear me ! — who is that 1 " said Mr Brooke. 

This young Lydgate, the new doctor. He seems to me to under- 
etand his profession admirably " 

. E 
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" Oh^*Lydgate ! he is not my yon know ; only I knew an 

uncle of his who sent me a letter about him. However, I think he is 
likely to be hrst-rate — ^has studied in Paris, knew Broussais ; has 
idea^ you know— wants to raise the profession.” 

" Lydgate has lots of ideas, quite new, about ventilation and diet, 
that sort of thing,” resumed Mr Brooke, after he had handed out Lady 
Chettam, and h^ returned to be civil to a group of Middlemarchers. 

" Hang it, do you think that is quite sound ? — ^upsetting the old 
treatment, which has made Englishmen what they are?” said Mr 
Standish. 


“ Medical knowledge is at a low ebb among us,” said Mr Bulstrode, 
who spoke in a subdued tone, and had rather a sickly air. I, for 
my part, hail the advent of Mr Lydgate. I hope to find good reason 
for confiding the new hospital to his management.” 

“ That is all veiy fine,” replied Mr Standish, who was not fond of 
Mr Bulstrode ; " if you like him to tiy experiments on your hospital 

r itients, and kill a few people for charity, I have no objection. But 
am not going to hand money out of my purse to have experiments 
tried on me. 1 like treatment that has been tested a little.” 


“ Well, you know, Standish, every dose you take is an experiment 
— an experiment, you know,” said Sir Brooke, ^^odding towards the 
lawyer. 

“ Oh, if you talk in that sense I ” said Mr Staudish, with as much 
disgust at such non-legal quibbling as a man cau well betmy towards 
a valuable client. 


I should be glad of any treatment that would cure me without 
reducing me to a skeleton, like poor Grainger,'^ said Mr Vincy, the 
mayor, a florid man, who would nave serveff5>r a study of flesh in 
striking contrast with the Franciscan tints of Mr Bulstrode. “ It's 
an uncommonly dangerous tiling to be left without any padding 
against the shafts of disea^^e, as somebody sai«l,— and I think it a very 
good expression myself.” 

Mr Lydgate, of course, was out of hearing. He had quitted the 
party earlv, and would have thought it altogether tedious but for the 
novelty of certain introductions, especially the introduction to Miss 
Brooke, whose youthfiil bloom, with her approaching mamage to 
that faded scholar, and her interest in matters socially useful, gave 
her the piquancy of an unusual combination. 

“ She is a good creature — ^that fine girl — ^but a little too earnest,” 
he thought. " It is troublesome to talk to such women. They are 
always wanting reasons, yet they are too ignorant to understand the 
merits of any question, and usually Ml back ou their moral sense to 
settle things after their own taste.” 


Evidently Miss Brooke was not Mr Lydgatefe style of woman any 
more than Mr Chichely's. Considered, indeal, in relation to the 
latter, whose mipd was matured, she was alt(iether a mistake, and 
calculated to shock his trust in final caiises, iniluding the adaptation 
of fine young women to purple-faced bachelol^. But Lydgate was 
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less ripe, and mijg;ht p6ssibly have experience befoie him which would 
modify his opinion as to the most excellent things in woman. 

, Miss Brooxe, however, was not again seen by either of these gentle- 
men under her maiden name. Not long after that dinner-party she 
had become Mrs Casaubon, and was on her way to Home. 


CHAPTEE XL 

** But deeds and language such as men do use. 

And persons such as comedy would choose, 

When she would show an image of the times. 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes.'* 

—Ben Jonson. 

Lydgate, in fact, was already conscious of being fascinated by a 
woman strikingly different fi'om Miss Brooke : he did not in the 
least suppose that he had lost his balance and fallen in love, but he 
had said of that particular woman, " She is grace itself ; she is per- 
fectly lovely and accomplished. That is what a woman ought to oe ; 
she ought to produce the effect of exquisite music.” Plain women he 
regarded os he did the other severe facts of life, to be faced with 
philosophy and investigated by science. But Rosamond Vincy 
seemed to have the true melodic chaim ; and when a man has seen 
the woman whom he would have chosen if he had intended to marry 
speedily, his remaining a bachelor will usually depend on her resolu- 
tion rather than on his. Lydgate believed that he should not marry 
for several years : not marry until he had trodden out a good clear 
path for himself away from the broad road which was quite ready 
made. He had seen Miss Vincy above his horizon almost as long as 
it had taken Mr Casaubon to become engaged and married : but this 
learned gentleman was possessed of a fortime ; he had assembled his 
voluminous notes, and had made that sort of reputation wliich pre- 
cedes performance, — often the larger part of a man's fame. He took 
a wife, as we have seen, to adorn the remaining Quadrant of his 
course, find be a little moon that would cause hardly a calculable 
perturbation. But Lydgate was young, poor, ambitious. He had 
his half-century before him instead of behind him^ and he had come 
to Middlemarch bent on doing many tilings that were not directly 
fitted to make his fortune or even secure him a good income. To a 
man under such circumstances, taking a wife is something more than 
a question of adornment, however highly he may rate this ; and 
Lydgate was ^posed to give it the first place among wifely func- 
tions. To his taste, guided by a single conversation, here was the 
point on which Miss Brooke would be found wantii^, notwithstand- 
ing her undeniable beauty. She did not look at tilings from the 
proper feminine angle. The society of such women was about as re- 
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laxi^ as going from your work to teaoh the second tbrm, instead of 
reeling in a paradise with sweet lauglis for bird-noteS| and blue ^es 
for a heaven. 

Certainly nothing at present could seem much le^ important to 
Lydgate than the turn of Miss Brooke’s mind, or to Miss Brooke than 
the qualities of the woman who had attracted this young surgeon. 
But any one watching keenly the stealthy convergence of hun^ lots, 
sees a slow prepariition of effects from one life on another, which tells 
like a calculated irony on the indifference or the frozen stare with 
which we look at our unintroduced neighbour. Destiny stands by 
sarcastic with our dramatis persona folded in her hand. 

Old provincial society had its share of this subtle movement : liad 
not only its striking downfalls, its brilliant young professional dmidies 
who ended by living up an entry with a drab and six children for 
their establishment, out also tliose less marked vicissitudes which are 
constantly shifting the boundaries of social intercourse, and begetting 
new consciousness of inteixlependencc. Some slipped a little down- 
wal'd, some got higher footing : people denied aspirates, gained wealth, 
and fastidious gentlemen stoo(I for boroughs ; some were caught in 
political currents, some in ecclesiastical, and perhaps found them- 
selves Hurprisingly grouped in consequence ; while a few personages 
or families that stood with rocky finnness amid all tliis fluctuation, 
were slowly presenting new aspects in spite of solidity, and altering 
with the double change of self and beholder. Municipal town and 
, niral parish gradually made fresh threads of connection — gradually, 
08 the old stocking gavii way to the savings-bank, and the worship of 
the solar guinea oecame extinct; while squires and baronets, and 
even lords who had once lived blamelessly afar from the civic mind, 
gathered the faultiness of cluster acquaintanceship. Settlers, too, came 
from distant counties, some with an alanuing novelty of sKill, others 
with an offensive advantage in cunning. In fact, much the same sort 
of movement and mixture w’cnt on in old England as we find in older 
Herodotus, wdio also, in telling what had been, thought it well to take 
a woman’s lot for his starting-point ; though lo, as a maiden appar- 
ently beguiled by attractive merchandise, wras the reverse of l^s 
Brooke, and in this respect perhap.s boi’e more resemblance to Rosa- 
mond Vincy, who had excidlent taste in costume, wdth that fiymph- 
like figure and pure blondness w^hich give the largest range to choice 
in the flow and colour of dnqKiry. But these things mode only part 
of her chai'm. She was admitted to be the flower of Mrs Lmon’s 
school, the chief school in the coimty, where the teaching included all 
that waa deimmded in the accomplished female— even to extras, such 
os the getting in and out of a carnage. Mrs Lemon herself had 
always held up Miss Vincy os an example : no pupil, ^ she said, ex- 
ceeded that yoiinu lady for mental acquisition and propriety of sp^h, 
while her musical execution wm quite exceptional. We C|imot help 
the way in which people speak of us, and probably if Mrs Lemon had 
undertaken to describe Juliet or Imogen, these heroines would not 
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have seemed poeidcai. The first vision of Rosamond would have been 
enough with most judges to dispel any prejudice excited by Mrs 
Lemon's praise. 

Lydgate could not be long in Middlemarch without having that 
agree^le vision, or even without making the acquaintance of the 
Vincy family ; tor though Mr Peacock, wliose practice he had paid 
something to enter on, had not been their doctor (Mra Vincy not 
liking the lowering system adopted by him), he had many patients 
among their connections and acc|uaiiit^ccs. For who of any conse- 

S uenceftn Middlemarch was not connected or at least acquainted with 
ie Vincys ? They were old maniifactiirei’s, and liad kept a good 
house for three generations, in wltich then', had naturally been much 
intermarrying with neighbours more or less decidedly genteel. Mr 
Vincy's sister had made a wealthy match in accepting Mr Bulstrode, 
who. however, as a man not bom in the town, and altogether of 
dimly-known origin, Avas considemd to have done Avell in iiniting 
himself Avith a real Middlemarch family ; on the other hand, Mr 
Vincy had descended a little, having taken on innkeeper's daughter. 
But on this side too there Avas a cheering sense of money ; for Mrs 
Vincy's sister had bc' ii second Avife to ricYi old Mr Feathemtone, and 
had died childless years ago, so that her ne]>heAvs and nieces might 
be supposed to toucli the aifections of the AvidoAver. And it luippencd 
that Mr Bulstrode and Mr Feathemtone, tAVo of Peacock's most im- 
portant patients, had, from different causes, given an especially good 
reception to his successor, Avho had raised some i)artisanship as well 
08 discussion. Mr Wrench, medical attendant to the Vincy family, 
very early had grounds for thinking lightly of Lydgate's professional 
discretion, and there Avas no rei>ort about liim Avliicli Avas not retailed 
at the Vincys', AAdiere visitom AA’ei*e frpfpient. Mr Vincy was more 
inclined to general good-felloAvsliip than to taking sides, but there 
was no need for him to Ite hasty in making any new man’s acfjuaint- 
ance. Rosamond silently Avished that her father Avould invite Mr 
Lydgate. She AA’^as tired of the faces and figures she liad always been 
used to— the various irregular jirofiles and gjiits uiul turns of phrase 
distinguisliing those IMiddlemarch young men whom she had knomi 
as boy% She had been at school Avith girls of higher position, whose 
brothers, she felt sure, it u’ould have Ikhti possible for iier to be more 
interested in, than in these inevitable Midulcniarcli companions. But 
she would not have chosen to mention her Avish to her father ; and 
he, for his part, Avas in no hurry on the subject. An alderman about 
to be mayor must by-and-by enlaige his dinner parties, but at present 
there were plenty of guests at his well-spr(*ad table. 

That tabic often remained coA'cred Avith the relics of the family 
break&st long after Mr Vincy liad gone Avith his second son to the 
warehouse, and Avhen Miss Mo^an Avas alniady far on* in morning 
lessons Avith the younger girls in the school-room. * It awaited the 
Aunily la^rd, who found any sort of inconvenince (to others) less 
tlicM^gbeaDle than getting up Avhcii he Avas called. This was the case 
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one morning of the OctoVjer in wliich we have lately seen Mr Cas- 
aubon visiting the Grange ; and though the room was a little over- 
heated with tlie fire, which had sent the spaniel panting to a remote ‘ 
corner, Rosamond, for some reason, continued to sit at her em- 
broidcrjr longer than usual, now and then giving herself a little shake, 
and lajring her work on her knee to contemplate it with an air of 
hesitating weariness. Her mamma, who hail returned from an ex- 
cursion to tlie kitchen, sjit on the other side of the small work-teble 
with an air of more entire •placidity, until, the clock again giving 
notice that it was going to strike, she looked up from the ladB-mend- 
ing which was occupying her plump fingers and rang the bell. 

“ Knock at Mr Frecrs door again, Pritchard, and tell him it has 
struck half-past ten.” 

This was said without any change in the radiant good-humour of 
Mrs VincVs face, in which forty-five years had delved neither angles 
nor parallels ; and pushing hack her pink cap-strings, she let her 
work rest on her lap, while she looked admiringly at her daughter. 

“ Mamma,” said Rosamond, “ when Fred comes down I wish you 
would not let him have red herrings. I cannot bear the smell of 
them all over the house at this hour of the morning.” 

“jOIi, my <l(*ar, you are so hanl on your brothel’s ! It is the only 
fault I have to find with you. You are the sweetest teinjicr in the 
world, but you arc so tetchy with your brothers.” 

** Not tetchy, mamma : you never hear me speak in an unladylike 
way.” 

“ Well, but you want to deny them things.'^ 

“ Brothers are so unpleasant.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you must allow for young men. Be thankful if 
they have good hearts. A ivoman must learn to jiut up with little 
things. You will be mamed some day.” 

“ Not to any one who is like Fred.” 

“ Don’t decry your own brother, my dear. Few young men have 
less against them, although he couldn’t take his degree — I’m sure I 
can’t understand why, for he seems to me most clever. And you 
know yourself he was thought equal to the best society at college. 
So particular as you are, my dear, I ivoiider you are not glai^to have 
such a gentlemanly young man for a brother. You arc always find- 
ing fault with Bob I'jecause he is not Fred.” 

“ Oh no, mamma, only because he is Bob.” 

“ Well, my dear, you will not find any Middlemarch young man 
who Inw not something against him.” 

“ But ” — ^liei*e Rosamond’s face broke into a smile which suddenly 
revealed two dimples. She herself thought unfavourably of these 
dimples and smiled little in general society. “ But I shall not marry 
any Middlemarch young man.” 

“ So it seems; my love, for you have as good as refused the pick of 
them ; and if there’s better to be had, I’m sure there’s no girl better 
deserves it.” 
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•‘Excuse me, luimima — I wish >oii would not wvy, • the pick of 
them/” 

“ Why, what else are they V* 

“ I mean, niainma, it is nitlier a vulgar cxi)rcssioii/’ 

“ Very likely, my dear ; 1 never Wiis a good speaker. Wliat should 
Isay]” 

“ The best of them.” 

“ Why, that seems just as jilain and coniinon. If I had had time 
to think, I shouhl have said, ‘ the most superior young men/ But 
with .^ur education you must know.” 

“What must Kosy know, nuither]” siiitl Mr Fred, who had slid 
in unobserved through the half-o]H*n door while the ladies were bend- 
ing over their work, and now going up to the lire stood with his back 
towawis it, warming the soles of his slipjiei's. 

“ Whether it^s ri^it to say ‘ superior young men,* ” said Mrs Vincy, 
ringing the bell. 

“ Oh, there are so many sujierior teas and sugam now. Superior is 
getting to be sho])keeper.s’ slang.” 

“ Ale you beginning to dislike slang, then ] ” said Rosamond, with 
mild gravity. 

“ Only the wrong sort. All choice of w’ords is slang. It marks 
a class.** 

“ There is correct English : that is not slang.” 

“ I beg your pardon : correct English is the slang of iirigs who 
write histoiy and essays. And the. 8trongt‘Ht slang ot all is the slang 
of poets.” • ... 

“ You will say anything, Fred, to gain your point.** 

“Well, tell me whether it is slang or poetry to call an ox a leg-jplaiterJ* 
“ Of course you can call it poetry it you like,” 

“Aha, Miss Rosy, you don*t know Homer from slang. I shall 
invent a new game ; I .shall write hits of slang and poetry on slips, 
and give them to you to separate.” 

“ Dear me, how amusing it is to hear young people talk ! ” said 
Mrs Vincy, with cheerful admiration. 

“Have you got nothing el.^e for my breakfast, Pritchard?” said 
Fred,^o the servant who brought in colfec ami buttered toast ; while 
he walked round the table surveying the ham, jiotted beef, and other 
cold remnants, with an air of silent rejection, and polite forbearance 
from signs of ^sgust. 

“ Should you like eggs, sir ?** 

“ Eggs, no ! Bring me a grilled bone.” 

“ Really, Fred,” .said Rosamond, wdieii the seivaiit had left the 
room, “ if you must have hot things for breakfast, J wish you would 
come down earlier. You can get up at six f /clock to go out hunt- 
inij ; I cannot understand why you find it so difficult to get up on 
other mornings.” • 

“ That is your want of understanding. Rosy. I can get up to go 
hunting because I like it.** 
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■ “ What would you think of me if I came down two hours after 
every one else and ordered grilled bone ? ” 

t should think you were an uncommonly fast young lady,** said 
Fre^ eating his toast with the utmost composure. 

“ I cannot see why brothers are to make themselves disagreeable, 
any more than sisters.” 

“ I don’t make myself disagreeable ; it is you who find me so. Dis- 
agreeable is a word that describes your feelings and not my actions.” 

“ I tliink it describes the smell of grilled bone.” 

“ Not at all. It describes a sensation in your little nose associated 
with certain finicking notions which are the classics of Mrs Lemon’s 
school. Look at my mother : you don’t see her objecting to every- 
thing except what she docs herself. She is my notion of a pleasant 
woman.” 

“ Bless you both, my dcvirs, and don’t quarrel,” said Mrs Vincy, 
with motherly cordiality. “Come, Fred, tedl us all about the new 
doctor. How is your uncle pleasetl with him ] ” 

“ Pretty well, 1 think. lie asks Lydgate all sorts of questions and 
then screws up his face while he hears the answers, as if they were 
pinching his toes. That’s his way. Ah, here comes my grilled bone.” 

“ But how came you to stay out so late, my dear ? You' only said 
you were going to your uncle’s.” 

“ Oh, I (fined at Ply mdale’s. W e had wliist. Lydgate was there too.’' 

“And what do you think of himi He is very gentlemanly, I 
suppose. They say he is of excellent fiimily — his relations quite 
coun^ people.” 

“ Yes,” said Fred. “ There was a Lydgate at John’s who spent no 
end of money. I find this man is a second cousin of his. But rich 
men mav have very ])oor devils for second cousins.” 

“ It always makes a differenco, though, to he of good family,” said 
Bosamond, with a tone of decision whiiih showed that she had thought 
oil this subject. Rosamond felt tliat she might have been happier if 
she had not been the daughter of a Miildlemarch manufacturer. 
She disliked anything wliich reminded lier that her mother’s father 
liiul been an innkeeper. Certainly any one I’emembering the fact 
might think that Mw Vincy had the air of a very handsome.«good- 
humoiircd landlady, accustomed to the most capricious orders of 
gentlemen. 

“ I thought it was odd liis name ivas Tertius,” said the bright-faced 
matron, “ but of course it’s a name in the family. But now, tell us 
exactly wliat sort of man he is.” 

“ Oh, tallish, dark, clever— talks well— I’lilher a prig, I think.” 

“ I never can make out what you mean by a prig,” said Rosamond. 

“ A fellow who wants to sliow that he has opinions.” 

“Why, my dear, doctow must have opinions,” said Mrs Vincy. 
“ What are they tjiei*e for else 1 ” 

“ Yes, mother, the opinions they are paid for. But a prig is a 
fellow who is always making you a present of his opinions.” 
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J suppose Mar^r Gerth admires Mr Lydgate/' said llosomoiid^ not 
without a touch of innuendo. 

“ Really, I can’t say/’ said Fred, i-ather glumly, os he left the table, 
and ta^g up a novel which he had brought down with him, threw 
himself into an arm-chair. If you aie jealous of her, go oftener to 
Stone Court yourself and eclipse her.” 

“ I wish you would not be so vulgar, Fred. If you have finished, 
pray ri^ the bell.” 

"It is true, though — what your bi-other siiys, Rosamond,” Mrs 
Vincy began, when the servant had cleared the table. “ It is a thousand 
pities you haven’t patience to go and see your uncle more, so proud 
of you as he is, ana wanted you to live with liim. Therc’s no knowing 
what he mi^ht have done for you as well as for Fred. God knows. 
I’m fond of having you at home with me, but I can imrt with my 
children for their good. And now it stands to reason that your uncle 
Featherstonc will do something for Maiy Garth.” 

" Mary Garth can bear being at Stone Court, because she likes that 
better than being a governess,” said Rostunond, folding up her work. 
“ I would rather not have anything left to me if I must earn it by 
enduring much of my uncle’s cough and his ugly relations.” 

“ He can’t be long* for this worhl, my dear ; 1 wouldn’t hasten his 
end, but what with asthma and that inw'artl comjdaint, let us hope 
there is something better for him in .another. And I have no ill-will 
towards M.axy Garth, but there’s justice to be thought of. And Mr 
Featherstone’s first wife brought him no money, as my sister did. 
Her nieces and nimhew’s can’t liave so much claim as my Bistei'’s. 
Ancftl must say I think Mary Garth a dreadful plain girl — more fit 
for a governess.” 

“ Every one wcuild not agree with you there, mother,” said Fred, 
who seemed to be able to read and listen too. 

WeU, my dear,” said Mrs Vincy, wheeling skilfully, “ if she had 
some fortune left her, — a man marries his wife’s relations, and the 
Garths are so poor, and live in such a small way. But I shall leave 
you to your studies, my dear ; for I must go and do some shopping.” 

" Frws studies are not vtuy deep,” said Rostunond, rising wath her 
inaimm, " he is only reading "a novel.” 

" Well, vrell, by-aiid-by he’ll go to his Latin and things,” said Mrs 
Vincy, soothingly, stroking her son’s head. “ There’s a fire in the 
smol^g-room on purpose. It’s your fatlieris wish, you know — Fred, 
my dear — and I always tell liim yon will be good, and go to college 
again to take your degree.” 

Fred drew his mother’s hand ihjwn to liis lijts, but said nothing. 

" I suppose you are not going out riding to-day ?” said Rosamond, 
lingering a little after her mamma was gone. 

"No; why?” 

" Papa says I may have the chesnut to ride now.”* 

“ You can go with me to-morrow, if you like. Only I am going to 
Stone Court, remember.” 
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" I want the ride so mucli, it is indifferent to me where we go.** 
Rosamond really wished to go to Stone Court, of all other places. 

“ Oh, I say, Rosy,” said Fred, as she was passing out of the room, “ if ‘ 
ybu are going to the piano, let me come and i)lay some airs with you.” 

" Pray do not ask me this morning.” 

“ Why not this morning ? ” 

“ Really, Fred, I wish you would leave off jdaying the flute. A 
man looks very silly playing the flute. And you play so out of tune.” 

** When next any <'iie makes love to you. Miss Rosamond, I will 
tell him how obliging you are.” 

“ Why should you expect me to oblige you by hearing you play 
the flute, any more than I should expect you to oblige me by not 
playing it 1 ” 

“ And why should you expect me to take you out riding ? ** 

This question led to an adjustment, for Rosamond had set her mind 
on that particular ride. 

So Fred wtis gratified with nearly an houi’^s practice of “ Ar hyd 
y nos,” “ Ye banks and braes,” and other favourite airs from his 
“ Instructor on the Flute ; ” a wdieezy performance, into which he 
threw much ambition and an iiTei)ressible hopefulness. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ TTc had more tow on liis ilistHfro 
Than CJerveln know.” 

— CiiAroKu. 


The ride to Stone Coui-t, which Fred and Rostxmond took the next 
morning, lay through a pretty bit of midland landscape, almost all 
meadows and pastures, with hedgerows still allowed to grow in bushy 
beauty and to sprea*! out coml fruit for the birds. Little details gave 
each field a particular physiognomy, dear to tlie eyes that have looked 
on them from childhood ; the pool m the comer where th^gi^ses 
were dank and trees leaned whisperingly ; the great oak sha^wing a 
hare place in mid-pasture ; the high hank where the ash-trees grew ; 
the sudden slope of the old marl-pit making a red background for the 
burdock ; the Iiuddled roofs and ricks of the homestead without a 
traceable way of approach ; the grey gate and fences against the 
depths of the bonleriiig wood ; and the stray hovel, its old, old thatch 
full of mossy hills and vallevs w’ith w'ondrous modulations of light 
and shadow such as we travel far to see in later life, and see larger, 
but not more beautiful. These are the things that make the gamut 
of joy in landscape to midland-bred souls — the things thejr tidied 
among, or perha^ learned by heart standing between their fathers 
knees while he clrove leisurely- 
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But the road, even the byroad, wjw excellent ; for Lowick, as we 
have seen, was not a parish of muddy lanes and poor tenants ; and it 
was into Lowick parish that Fred and Rosiunond entered after a coiii>le 
of miles* riding. Another mile wouUI bring them to Stone Court, and 
at the end of the first half, the hoitse was already visible, looking as 
if it had been arrested in its growth toward a stone mansion by an 
unexpected budding of farm-buildings on its left flank, which had 
liindercd it from becoming anything more than the substantial dwell- 
ing of a gentleman farmer. It Wiis not the less agreeable an object 
in the distance for the cluster of pinnacled corn-ricks which balanced 
the fine row of walnuts on the right. 

Presently it was possible to disceni something that miglit be a gig 
on the circular drive before the front door. 

“ Dear me,’* said Rosamond, “ 1 hope none of my uncle’s horrible 
relations are there.” 

“ They are, though. That is Mm Waule’s gig — the last yellow gig 
left, I should thinki When I see Mm Waiile in it, 1 undcmtaiid how 
yellow can hjive been worn for mourning. That gig seems to me 
more funereal than n heame. But then JMm Wanlc always has black 
crape on. How docs she manage it, Rosy 1 Her fri(‘nds can’t always 
be dying.” 

“1 don’t know at all. And she is not in the least evangelical,” 
said Rosamond, rcllectively, as if that religions point of view would 
have fully accountcMl for perpetual craiM*. “And not poor,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause. 

“No, by George ! They are as rich as Jews, those Waulcs and 
Feathemtones ; I mean, for people like them, who don’t want to 
spend anything. And yet they liJing about my uncle like viiltiu’es, 
and arc afraid of a farthing going away from their side of the family. 
But I believe be hates tliem all.” 

The Mm Waule who was so far from being admirable in the eyes 
of these distant connections, had hajmened to say this very monung 
(not at all with a defiant air, Imt in a low, muffled, neutral tone, as of 
a voice heard through cotton wool) that she did not wish “ to enjoy 
their good opinion.” She Wj^ seated, as slie obseiwcd, on her own 
broth^s health, and had been Jane Featlicmtom* five-nnd-twenty 
years before she had been Jane Waule, udiich entithid lier to speak 
when her own brother’s name had been made free with by those who 
had no right to it. 

“What are you driving at there?” said Mr Feathersi one, holding 
his stick between his knees and settling liis wig, while lui gave her n 
momentary sharj) glance, which secmcfl to react on liiiii like a draught 
of cold air and set him coughing. 

Mrs Waule had to defer her answer till he was quiet again, 
till Mary Garth had supplied him with fresh syrup, and he had 
begun to rub the gold knob of bis stick, looking oitterly at the 
•lire. It was a bright fire, but it made no difference to the cnill-look- 
ing purplish tint of Mm Waule’s face, which was os neutral os her 
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voijce ; having mere chinks for eyes, and lip that hardly moved in 
speaking. 

“ The doctors can’t master that cough, brother. It’s just like what ' 
I have ; for I’m your own sister, constitution and everything. But, 
as I was saying, it’s a pity Mrs Vincy’s family can’t be better con- 
ducted.” 

**Tchah ! you said notliing o’ the sort. You said somebody had 
made free with niy name.” 

“ And no more than can be proved, if what everybody says is true. 
My brother Solomon tells me it\ the talk up and down in Midchemarch 
how unsteady young Vincy is, and has been for ever gambling at 
billiards since home he aime.” 

“ Nonsense ! What’s a game at billiaixls ? It’s a good gentlemanly 
game ; and young Vincy is not a clodhopper. If your son John took 
to billiards, now', he’d make a fool of himself.” 

“Your nephew John nevei took to billiards or any other game, 
brother, and is far from losing hundreds of pounds, which, if what 
everybody says is true, must be found somewhere else than out of Mr 
Vincy the father’s pocket. For they say he’s been losing money for 
years, though nobody w'ould think so, to see him go coursing and 
keeping open house as they do. And I’ve heanl say Mr Bulstrode 
condemns Mrs Vincy beyond anything for her fiightmess, and spoil- 
ing her children so.” 

“ What’s Bulstrode to me 1 I don’t bank w'ith him.” 

“ Well, Mrs Bulstrode is Mr Vincy’s own sister, and they do say 
that Mr Vincy mostly tnwles on the Bank money ; and you may see 
yourself, brother, when a w'i)man past foily has pink strings always 
ilying, and that light way of laughing at everything, it’s very lui- 
becoming. But indulging your children is one thing, and finding 
money to pay their del»ls is another. And it’s openly said that young 
Vincy has raised niuiiey on his expectations. 1 don’t say what 
expectations. Miss Caiiih Ileal’s me, and is welcome to tell again. 
I know young pv'oplc hang together.” 

“ No, thank you, Mrs Waule,” said Mary Garth. “ I dislike hear- 
ing scandal too much to wish to I’op^ it.” 

Mr Featherstone rubbed the knolFof his stick and nia(le 4 a brief 
convulsive show of laughter, which had much tlie same genuineness 
as an old whist-playei’’s chuckle over a bad luuid. Still looking at 
the fire, he said — 

“ And who pi-etends to say Fred Vincy hasn’t got expectations ? 
Such a fine, sinrited fellow is like enough to have ’em.” 

There was a slight puise before Mm Waule replied, and when she 
did so, her voice seemed to be slightly moistened with tears, though 
her face was still dry. 

“ Whether or no, bi-other, it is naturally painful to me and my 
brother Soloiuoiii^to hear your name made frae with, and your com- 
plaint being such as may'cari’y you off sudden, and people who are 
no more Featherstones than the Merry- Andrew at me mir, openly 
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xecfconing on your property coining to And me your own 

dsteTi and Solomon your own brother ! And if that’s to be it, what 
has it pleased the Alir^hly to make families for?” Here Mrs 
Waule’s tears fell, but wim moderation. 

*^Come, out with it, Jane !” said Mr Featherstonc, looking at her. 
‘‘You mean to say, Fred Vincy has been getting somebody to advance 
him money on what he says he knows about my will, eh ? ” 

never said so, brother” (Mrs Waule’s voice had again become 
dry and unshaken^ “ It was told me by my brother Solomon lost 
night wtien he called coming from market to give me advice about 
the old wheat, me being a widow, and my son John only tliree-and- 
twenty, though steady beyond anything. And he had it from most 
undeniable authority, and not one, hut many.” 

Stuff and nonsense ! I don’t believe a word of it. It’s all a got- 
up stoiy. Go to the w’indow, missy ; I thought I heturd a horse, 
if the doctors coming.” 

“ Not got up by me, bi’other, nor yet by Solomon, who, whatever 
blse he may be — and 1 don’t deny lie has oddities — ^lias made his will 
and parted his property o<|Ual lietween such kin as he’s friends with ; 
though, for my part, I tlimk there ai*e times when some should be 
considered more than othei-s. But Solomon makes it no secret what 
he means to do.” 

“ The more fool he ! ” said Mr Feathei’stone, with some difficulty ; 
breaking into a severe fit of coughing that reauired Maiy Garth to 
stand near him, so that she did not find out wnosc horses they were 
which presently paused stiimping on the gravel before the door. 

Before Mr Featherstone’s cough was quiet, Rosamond entered, bear- 
ing up her riding-habit with much grace. She bowed ceremoniously 
to Mrs Waule, who said stiflly, “ How do you do, miss 1 ” smiled and 
nodded silently to Mary, and remained standing till the coughing 
should cease, and allow her uncle to notice her. 

" Heyday, miss,” he said at last, “ yon have a fine coloiu*. Where's 
Fred]’’ 

“ Seeing about the horses. He wdll be in presently.” 

" Sit down, sit down. Mrs Waide, you’d better go.” 

Even those neighbours who Wid called Peter Featherstone an old 
fox, haa never accused him of being insincerely polite, and his sister 
was quite used to the peculiai' absence of ceremony with which he 
marked his sense of Idood-relationsliip. Indeed, she herself was 
accustomed to think that entire freedom from tlic necessity of behav- 
ing agreeably was included in the Almighty’s intentions about families. 
She rose slowly without any sign of resentment, and said in her usual 
muffled monotone, “ Brother, 1 hoj>e the new doctor will be able to 
do something for vou. Solomon says there’s great talk of his clever- 
ness. Fin sure irs my wish you should he spared. And there’s none 
more ready to nurse you than your own sister and your own nieces, 
if you’d only say the word. There’s Rebecca, and Joanna, and Eliza- 
beth, you know.” 
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“Ay, ay, I remember—youll see Fve remembered 'em all — all 
dark and ugly. They'd need have some money, eh ] There never 
ivas any beautv in the women of our family ; but the Featherstones 
have always had some money, and the Waules too. Waule had 
money too. A warm man was Waule. Ay, ay ; money's a good egg ; 
and if you’ve got money to leave behind you, lay it in a* warm nest. 
€k)od-bye, Mrs Waule.” 

Here Mr Feathcrstoiie pulled at both sides of his wi^ as if he 
wanted to deafen himself, and his sister went away ruminating on 
this oracular speech of his. Notwithstanding her jealousy) oi the 
Vincys and of Mary Gartli, there remained as the nethermost sedi- 
ment in her mental shallows a persuasion that her brother Peter 
Featherstone could never leave his chief property away from his 
blood -relations : — else, why had the Almighty carried off his two 
wives both childless, after iie had gained so much by manganese and 
things, turning up when nobod}' expected it ? — and why was there a 
Lowick parisn church, and the Waules and Powderells all sitting in 
the same pew for generations, and the Featherstone pew next tor 
them, if, the Sunday after her brother Peter’s death, eve^body was 
to know that the pronert^ was gone out of the family ? The human 
mind has at no i^erioa acwipted a moral chaos ; and so preposterous a 
result was not strictly conceivable. But we are frightened at much 
that is not strictly conceivable. 

When Fred came in the old man eyed him with a peculiar twinkle, 
which the younger had often had reason to interpret as pride in the 
satisfactory details of his appearance. 

“ You two misses go away,” said Mr Featherstone. “ I want to 
speak to Fred.” 

“ Come into my room, Rosamond, you will not mind the cold for 
a little while,” saiil Maiy. The two girls liad not only known each 
other in childhood, but had been at the same provincial school to- 
gether (Mary as an articled pupil), so that they liad many memories 
111 common, and liked very well to talk in iirivate. Indeed, this 
d-tSte was one of Rosamond’s objects in coming to Stone Court. 

Old Featherstone would not begin the dialogue till the door had 
been closed. He continued to lo(^ ht Fred with the same Jwinkle 
and with one of his habitual grimaces, alteniately screwiiig and 
widening his mouth ; and when he spoke, it was in a low tone, 
which might be taken for that of an informer ready to be bought off, 
rather than for the tone of an offended senior. He was not a man 
to feel any strong moral indignation even on account of trespasses 
against himself. It was natural that others should want to ^t an 
advantage over him, but then, he was a little too cunning for them. 

“ So, sir, you've been paying ten per cent for money which you've 
promised to pay off by mortgaging my land when I'm dead and gone, 
eh ? You put my life at a twelvemonth, say. But I can alter my 
will yet.” 

Fred blushed. He had not borrowed money in that way, for ex- 
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cellent reasons. But he was conscious of having spoken with some 
confidence (perhaps with more than he exactly renieml^red) about 
his prospect of getting Featherstone's land as a future means of pay- 
ing present debts. 

“I don't know what you refer to, sir. I have certainly never bor- 
rowed any money on such an insecurity. Please to explain.*' 

“ No, sir, it*s you must explaiiL I can alter my will yet, let me 
tell you. I'm of sound mind — can reckon compound interest in my 
head, and remember every fool's name well as I could twenty 
years What tho deuce 1 I'm under eighty. I say, you must 
contradict this story." 

“ I have contradicted it, sir," Fred answered, wdth a toucli of im- 
patience, not remembeiing that his uncle did not verbally discrimi- 
nate contradicting from disproving, though no one was further from 
confounding the two ideas than old Feathei’stone, who often won- 
dered that so many fools took his own asseilions for proofs. “ But I 
contradict it again. The story is a silly lie." 

“ Nonsense ! you must bring dockiments. It comes from authority." 

“ Name the authority, and make him name the man of whom I 
boiTowed the money, and then I can disprove tho story." 

“It's pretty good authority, I think — a man wlio knows most of 
what goes on in ^lidtllemarch. It's that fine, religious, charitable 
uncle o' yours. Como now ! " Here Mr Featherstone had his pecu- 
liar inward shake which signified merriment. 

“ Mr Bulstrode 1 ” 

“ Who else, eh i ” 

“ Then the story has grown into this lie out of some sermonising 
words he may have htt fall about me. Do they pretend that he 
named the man who lent me the money ?" 

“ If there is such a man, depend upon it Bulstrode knows him. 
But, supposing you only tried to get the money lent, and didn't get 
it — Bulstrode uid know that too. You bring me a writing from Bul- 
strode to say he doesn't believe you've ever promised to my your 
debts out o' my land. Come now ! " 

Mr Featherstone's face re<iuiretl its whole scale of grimaces as a mus- 
cular outlet to his silent triumph in the sounrlness of his faculties. 

Fred felt himself to be in a disgusting dilemma. 

“ You mtist be joking, sir. Mr Bulstrode, like other men, believes 
Mores of tln’ngs that are not true, and he has a prejudice against me. 

I could easily get him to write that he knew no facts in proof of the 
8p©ak of, though it might lead to unpleasantness. But I 
could hardly ask him to write down what he believes or does not be- 
lieve about me." Fred paused an instant, and then added, in politic 
appeal to his uncle's vanity, « That is hardly a thing for a gentleman 
to ask." 

But he was disappointed in the result. 

“ Ay, I know what you mean. You'd sooner offend me than Bul- 
strofle. And what's he ? — he's got no land hereal>out tliat ever I 
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h6aj?d tell of. A speckilatinff fellow ! He may come down any day, 
when the devil leaves off backing him. And pat’s what his region 
means he wants God A’mighty to come in. That’s nonsense ! * 
There’s one thing I made out pretty clear when I used to go to 
church — and it’s this : God A’mighty sticks to the land. He pro- 
mises land, and He gives land, and He makes chaps rich with com 
and cattle. But you take the other side. You like Bulstrode and 
speckilation better than Featherstone and land.” 

I beg your paidoii, sir,” said Fred, lising, standing with his back 
to the fire and beating his boot with his whip. I like neitAr Bnl- 
strode nor speculation.” He spoke rather sulkily, feeling himself 
stalemated. 

Well, well, you can do without me, that’s pretty clear,” said old 
Featherstone, secretly disliking the possibility that Fred would show 
himself at all independent. “ You neither want a bit of land to 
make a scpiire of you instead of a starving parson, nor a lift of a hun- 
dred pound by the way. It’s all one to me. I can make five codi- 
cils if 1 like, and 1 shall keep my bank-notes for a nest-egg. It’s cdl 
one to me.” 

Fred coloured again. Feathemtone had nirely given him presents 
of money, and at this moment it seemed almost harder to part with 
the immediate prospect of bank-notes than with the more distant 
prospect of the land. 

“1 am not ungrateful, sir. I never meant to show disregard 
for any kind intentions you might have towards me. On the con- 
trary.” 

« Very good. Then prove it. You bring me a letter from Bul- 
strode saying he doesn’t believe you’ve been cracking and promising 
to pay your debts out o’ my land, and then, if there’s any scrape 
yoirve got into, we’ll see if I can’t back you a bit. Come now ! 
That’s a bargain. Here, give me your arm. I’ll try and walk round 
the room.” 

Fred, in spite of bis initation, had kindness enough in him to be 
a little sorry for the unloved, unvenerated old man, who with his 
dropsical legs looked more than usually pitiable in walking. 'V^ile 
givuig ids arm, he thought that he should not himself like to be an 
old fellow with his constitution breaking up ; and he waited good- 
temperedly, fimt before the window to hear the wonted remarks 
about the guinea-fowls and tlie ’weathercock, and then betbie the 
scanty book-shelves, of which the chief glories in dark calf were 
Josephus, Culpepper, Klopstock’s * Messiah,’ and several volumes of 
the ‘Gentleman’s Mi^gazine.’ ^ 

“ Bead me the names o’ the books. Come now ! you’re a college 
man.” 

Fred gave him the titles. 

“What did missy want with more books? What must you be 
brinmng her more books for ?” 

“ They amuse her, sir. She is very fond of reading” 
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" A little too fond,” said Mr Featherstoiic, captiously. “ She uraa 
for reading when she sat with me. But 1 put a stop to that. 8he^ 
•got the newspaper to read out loud. Thars euoiigii for one day, I 
shoidd think. 1 can’t abide to see reading to herself. You mind 
and not bring her any more books, do you hear 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir, I hear." Fi*ed had received this order before, and had 
secretly disobeyed it. He intended to disobey it again. 

" Ring the bell,” said Mr Feathei-atone ; “ I wiuit missy to come 
down.” 

RMaAond and Mary had been talking fiustcr tlian their male 
fnen^. They di<l not think of sitting doAvn, but stood at the toil- 
ette-table near the window while Rosamund took oil* her hat, ad- 
justed her veil, and applied little touches of her iinger-tips to her . 
nair — hair of infautiiie fairness, neither ibixeii nor yellow. Mary 
Giurth seemed all the idainer standing at an angle between the two 
nymphs — ^the one in the glass, and the one out of it, who looked at 
eadi other with eyes of heavenly blue, deep enough to hold the most 
exquisite meauings an ingenious beholder eould put into them, and 
deep enough to hide the nieaniiigs of the owner if these should hap- 
pen to be less exquisite. Only a lew cbildron in Micldleniarcb liM>ked 
uloiid by the side of Rosanioud, and the slim iigure dis])layed by her 
riding-liabit had delicate uiululations. In fact, most iihmi in Middle- 
inorcn, except her brothers, held that Miss Vincy was the best girl 
in the world, and some called her an angel. Maiy Gailh, on the 
contrary, liad the aspect of an onlinary sinner : she was brown ; her 
curly dark hair was rough and stubborn ; her stature was low ; and 
it would not be true to declare, in satisfactory aiititliesis, that she had 
all the virtues. Plainness has its ])eciiliar tcinjdations and vices 
quite as much us beauty ; it is apt either to feign ainiabilify, or, not 
leigning it, to show all the repulsiveness of discontent : at any rate, 
to be called an ugly tiling in continst with that lovely creatuie your 
companion, is apt to pnidiice some effect beyond a sense of fine vera- 
city and fftness in the phrase. At the age of two-aiid-twenty Mary 
had certainly not attained that ix^ifect gotsl sense and good X)rinciple 
which are usually recommcnde<( to the less fortunate girl, as if they 
were toj)e obtained in quantities ivady mixed, with a flavour of re- 
signation as required. Her shrewdness had a streak of satiric bitter- 
ness continually renewed and never caiTied utterly out of sight, 
except by a strong current of gratitude towanls those who, instead of 
telling her that she ought to lie contented, did something to make 
her 00. Advancing womanhood had tempered her ])lainncss, which 
was of a good hunum sort, such as the mothers of our race have venr 
commonly worn in all latitudes under a more or less becoming head- 
gear. Rembrandt would have |>aintcd her with pleasure, and would 
nave made her broad features look out of the canvas with intelligent 
honesfy. For honesty, truth - telling fainiess, was Maly’s reigning 
virtue : she neither tried to create illusions, nor indulged in them 
for her own behoof, and when she was in a good mood she h^l hum- 
• F 
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our enough in her to laugh at herself. When she and Bosamond 
happened both to be reflected in the glass, she said, laughingly — 

"What a brown patch 1 am by the side of you, Rosy I you are* 
the most imbecoming companion.'^ 

" Oh no ! No one thinks of your appearance, you are so senidble 
and useful, Mary. Beauty is of very little consequence in reality,” 
said Bosamond, turning her head towards Mary, but with eyes swerv- 
ing towards the new view of her neck in the glass. 

“ You mean my beauty,” said Mary, rather sardonically. 

Bosamond thought, " Poor Marv, she takes the kindest tlfings ill.” 
Aloud she said, “ What have you been doing lately 1 ” 

" I ? Oh, minding the house — ^pouring out syrujV—pretending to be 
amiable and contented — ^learning to have a bad opinion of eveiybody.” 

" It is a wretched life for you.” 

" No,” said Mary, curtly, with a little toss of her head. " I think 
my life is pleasanter than your Miss Morgan’s.” 

" Yes ; nut Miss Morgan is . o uninteresting, and not young.” 

" She is interesting to lierself, I suppose ; and I am not at all sure 
that everything gets easier as one gets older.” 

" No,” saitl Rosamond, reflectively ; “ one wonders what such 
people do, without any ])rosnect. To be sun*, there is religion as a 
Hupiiort. But,” she ailded, aimnling, " it is very different with you, 
Mary. You may liave an otter.” 

“ ILis any one told you he means to make me one ?” 

" Of courae not. 1 mean, there is a gentleman who may fall in love 
with you, seeing you almost every day.” 

A certain changt* in Mary’s face ^mus chiefly fletermined by the re- 
Bolve not to show any change. 

" Does that always make peojje fall in h)\e?” she answered, care- 
lessly ; “ it seems to me (luite as often a reason for detesting each 
other.” 


" Not when they are interesting and agreeable. I hear that Mr 
Lydgate is both.” 

“ Oh, Mr Lydgate ! ’’ said Mary, with an unmistakable lapse into 
indifference. “ You w^ant to know something about him,” she added, 
not choosing to indulge Rosamoiul’s indirectness. ^ 

" Merely, how you like him.” 

“There is no (piestion of liking at present. My liking always 
wants some little kindness to kindle it. T am not magnanimous 
enoimh to like people wiio speak to me w’ithout seeming to see me.” 

“ Is he so haughty ? ” said Rosamond, w ith heightened satisfaction. 
“ You know that he is of goinl family ]” 

“ No ; he did not give that as a reason.” 

“ Mary ! you are the oddest girl. But what sort of looking man is 
he 1 Describe him to me.” 


“ How can one describe a man ? I can give you an inventory : 
heavy eyebrows, dark eyes, a straight nose, thick dark hair, laige 
solid W’hite hands— and— let me see— oh, an exquisite cambric pocket- 
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handkerchief. But -you will see him. You kuow this is about the 
time of his visits.” 

Rosamond blushed a little, but said, meditatively, I rather like 
a haugh^ manner. I cannot endim^ a rattling young man.” 

“ I did not teU you that Mr Lvilgate was liaughty ; but U y en a 
pour tous les gduta, as little Mamselle used to sa^, and if any girl can 
choose the particular sort of conceit she would like, I shoula Uiink it 
is you, Rosy.” 

“ Haughtiness is not conceit ; I cidl Fred conceited.” 

“ I no one said any woi-se of liim. He should be more care- 
ful. Mrs Waule has l)cen telling uncle that Fred is very unsteady.” 
Mary spoke from a giilish im]mlse wldch got the better of her juag- 
ment. There was a vague uneasiness associated with the w’ord “ un- 
steady ” which she honed Rosiimoiul might say something to dissipate. 
But she purposely aoslaiiied from mentioning Mrs Waule^s more 
special insinuation. 

" Oh, Fred is horrid ! ” said Rosamond. Slie would not have 
allowed herself so unsuitahle a word to any one but Mary. 

What do you mean by honid ?” * 

** He is M) idle, and maKes papa so angry, and says he will not take 
onlei-s.” 

“ I think Fred is (piite right.” 

Ilow can you say he is quite right, Maiy ? I thought you hml 
more sense of religion.” 

“ lie is not fit to be a <’li‘rgymaii.” 

“ But he ought to be lit.” 

“ Well, then, he is not what he ought to be. T know some other 
people who are in the .siiue Ciuse.” 

“ But no one approves of tliem. T sliould not like to marry a 
clergyman ; but there must be clergymen.” 

" It does not follow that Fred must 1 k‘ one.” 

" But w'hen papa has been at the expense of educating him for it ! 
And only suppose, if he shoubl liave no fortuiu* left him ]” 

I can suppose that very well,” sjiid Mary, dryly. 

“ Then I won(h*r you can defend Fred,” siiid Rosamond, incline<l 
to push this point. 

“ I aon’t defend liiin,” sjiid Mary, laughing ; “ I would defend any 
parish from having liim for a cleigyinan.” 

“ But of coui’se if lie were a clei-gyinan, lie must he different.” 

“Yes, he would he a great liypocrile ; and Ikj is not tliat yet.” 

“ It is of no use saying anytliing to you, Mary. You always take 
FredV part.” 

“ Why sliould I not take liis jiart ?” said Muiy, lighting up. “ He 
would take mine. He is the only jiei'soii who takes the least trouble 
to oblige me.” 

“ You make me feel very uncomforhible, Mary ,5? said Rosamond, 
with her gravest mildness ; “I w'ouhl not tidl inaTnma fur the >vorld.” 

“ What would you not tell her 1” Sidil Mary, angrily. 
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' (t ^ Maxjj” said Rosamond, mildlj as ever* 

If your mamma is afmd that Fred will make me an o£^, tell 
h^ that 1 would not marry him if he a£^ed me. But he is not j^ing ' 
to do BO^ that I am aware. He certainly never has asked me.^ 

“ Ma^, you.are always so violent.” 

** And you are always so exasperating.” 

“II What can you blame me for 1” 

“ Oh, blameless people are always the most exasperating. There 
is the bell — I tliink we must go down.” 

“ I did not mean to quarrel.” said Rosamond, putting on %er hat. 

“ Quarrel ? Nonsense ; we nave not quarrelled. If one is not to 
get into a lage sometimes, what is the good of being friends ?” 

“ Am I to repeat what you have said ? ” 

“ Just as you please. I never say what I am afraid of havii^ re^- 
peated. But let us go down.” 

Mr Lydgate was rather late tliis inonang, but the visitors stayed 
long enou^i to see him ; for Mr Feathei-stone asked Rosamona to 
nng to him, and she herself was so kind as to propose a second 
favourite son^of his — “Flow on, thou shining river” — after she had 
sung “ Home, sweet home” (which she detested). This hard-headed 
old Overreach approved of the sentimental song, as the suitable 
ganii.sli for girls, and also as fundamentally fine, sentiment being the 
li^t thing for a song. 

Mr Featherstone was still applauding the last performance, and 
assuring Missy that her voice was as clear as a blackbird's, when Mr 
Lydgate's hoi’se passed the window. 

His dull expectiition of the usual disagreeable routine with an aged 
patient — who can luiidly believe that medicine would not “ set him 
up” if the doctor were only clever enough — added to his general dis- 
belief in Middleinarch chuiius, made a doubly effective background 
to this vision of Rosamond, whom old Feathei’stonc mode haste osten- 
tatiously to introduce as his niece, tlioimh he had never thought it 
worth while to speak of Mary Garth in that light. Nothing escaped 
Lydgate in Rosamond's giuceful behaviour : how delicately she 
waived the notice which the old man’s want of taste hod thrust upon 
her by a quiet gravity, not showing her dimples on the wrong occa- 
sion, but lowing them afterwards in speaking to Mary, to whom she 
addressed hei*self with so much good-natured interest, that Lydmte, 
after quickly examining Mary more ftdly than he had done before, 
saw an adorable kindness in Rosamond’s eyes. But Maiy fi^om some 
cause looked rather out of temper. 

“Miss Rosy has been singing me a song — ^you've nothing to say 
against that, eh, doctor 1 ” said Mr Featherstone. “ I like it better 
than your physic.” 

“ That has made me foiget how the time was going,” said Rosa- 
mond, risinff to reach her hat, which she had laid aside before sing- 
ing, so that her flower-like head on its white stem was seen in 
tion above her riding-habit. “ Fred, we must really go.” • ■ 
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" Veij good|^ flaid who had Ids own reasons for not being in 
tte beat spirits, and wantM to get away. 

. Miwft Vincy is a musician ? " sahl Lydgate, following her with his 
eyes. (Every nerve and muscle in Kosaniond was adjusted to the 
consciousness that she was being lookeil at. She was by nature an 
actress of parts that entered into her physique: she even acted her 
own character, and so well, that she did not know it to be precisely 
her own.) 

“ The oest in Middlemarch, I’ll be bound,” saitl Mr Fcatherstone, 
^ let ^ next be who she will. Eh, Fred 1 Sneak up for your sister.” 

" Fm afraid Fm out of court, sir. My evidence would be good for 
nothing.” 

Middlemarch has not a very high standard, uncle,” said Bosa- 
mond, with a pretty lightness, going towonls her whip, which lay at 
a distance. 

Lydgate was quick in anticipating her. He reached the whip 
before she did, and turned to present it to her. She bowed and 
lookeil at him : he of course was lookbig nt her, and their eyes met 
with that peculiar meeting which is never airived at by effort, but 
seems like a sudden divine clearance of haze. 1 tliink Lydgate turned 
a Uttle paler than usual, but Rosamond blushed deeply and felt a 
certain astonishment. After that, she was really anxious to go, and 
did not know what sort of stupidity her uncle was talking of when 
she went to shake hands with him. 

Yet this result, which she took to be a mutual impression, called 
fidling in love, was just what Rosamond had contemplated before- 
hand. Ever since that important new arrival in Middlemarch she 
had woven a little future, of which something like this scene was the 
necessary beginning. Strangers, whether wrecked and clinging to a 
raft, or duly escorted and accompanied by portmanteaus, have ^ways 
had a circumstantial fascination for the viigin mind, against which 
native merit has urged itself in vain. And a stranger was absolutely 
necessaiy to Rosamond’s social romance, which had always turned on 
a lover and bridegroom who was not a Middlemarcher, and who had 
no connections at all like her own : of late, indeal, the construction 
seemeA to demand that he should somehow be related to a baronet. 
Now tnat she and the stranger had met, reality proved much more 
moving than anticipation, ana Rosamond could not doubt that this was 
the great epoch of her life. She judgal of her own symjjtoms as those 
of awakening love, and she held it still more natural that Mr Lydgate 
should have fallen in love at first sight of her. These things happened 
so o^n at balls, and why not by the morning light, when the com- 
^exion showed all the oetter for it ? Rosamond, though no older 
than Maiy, was rather used to being fallen in love with ; but riie, for 
her part, had remained indifferent and fastidiously critical towards 
both freim sprig and faded bachelor. And here was Mr Lydgate 
sa^enly . corresponding to her ideal, l^ing al^ether foreign to 
Middlemarch, cairying a certain air of distinction congruous with 
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good IgipiQ and possessing connections which offered vutas of .that 
middle-i^kbBs heaven, rank : a man of talent, also, whom it would.be 
especifjly deUghtM to enslave : in fact, a man who had touched her 
nature quite newly, and brought a vivid interest into her life which 
was better than any fancied might-be” such as she was in the habit 
of opposing to the actual. 

llius, in riding home, both the brother and the sister were pre- 
occupied and in^ned to be silent. Rosamond, whose basis for ner 
structure had the usual airy slightness, was of remarkably detailed 
and realistic imagination when the foundation had been onceq)re8up- 
posed ; and before they had ridden a mile she was far on in the 
costume and introductions of her wedded life, having detennined on 
her house in Middlemarch, and foreseen the visits she would pay to 
her husband’s high-bred relatives at a distance, whose finished man- 
ners she could appropriate a'^ thoroughly as slie had done her school 
accomplishments, preparing herself thus for vaguer elevations which 
might ultimately come. Tliere was nothing financial, still less sordid, 
in her previsions : she cared about what were considered refinements, 
and not about the money that was to pay for them. 

Fred’s mind, on the other hand, was busy with an anxiety which 
even his ready hopefulness could not immediately quell. He saw no 
way of eluding Featherstone’s stuind demand without incurring con- 
sequences which he liked less even than the ta^^k of ful fillin g it. His 
father was already out of humour with him, and would be still more 
so if he were the occasion of any additional coolness between his own 
family and the Bulstrodcs. Then, lie himself hated having to go and 
speak to his uncle Bulstrode, and perhaps after drinking wine he had 
said many foolish things about Featherstone’s property, and these had 
been magnified by report. Fred felt that he made a wretched figure 
os a fellow who bragged about expectations from a queer old miser 
like Featherstone, and went to beg for certificates at his bidding. 
But — those expectations ! He really had them, and he saw no 
agreeable alternative if he gave them up ; besides, he had lately made 
a debt which galled him extremely, and old Featherstone had almost 
bargained to pay it off. The whole affair was miserably small : his 
debts were small, even his expectations were not an 3 dhing so very 
magnificent. Fred had known men to whom he would have been 
ashamed of confessing the smallness of his scrapes. Such rumina- 
tions naturally produced a streak of misanthropic bitterness. To be 
bom the son of a Middlemarch mtvnufacturer, and inevitable heir to 

nothing in particular, while such men as Mainwaring and Vyan 

certainly life was a poor business, when a ^irited young fellow, with 
a good appetite for tlie best of everything, had so poor an outlook. 

It had not occurred to Fred that the introduction of Bulstrode’s 
name in the matter was a fiction of old Featherstone’s ; nor could this 
have made anyrdifference to his position. He saw plainly enough 
that the old man wanted to exercise his power by tormenting him a 
little, and cdso probably to get some satisfaction out of seeing him on 
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unpleasant tenna with Bulstrodo. Fred fancied that he saw to the 
bottom of his uncle Featherstone’s soul, though in reality half wliat 
he saw there was no more than the reflex of his own inclinations. 
The difficidt task of knowing another .>«oul is not for young gentle- 
men whose consciousness is chiefly made up of their own wishes. 

Fred’s main point of debate with himself was, wdiether he should 
tell his father, or try to get through the affair witliout his father’s 
knowledge. It was probably Mrs Waule who had been talking about 
him ; and if Maiy Garth had repeated Mm Waulc’s report to Rosa- 
mond, it would DC sure to micli his father, who would os surely 
question him about it. He said to Rosamond, os they slackened their 
pace— 

" Rosy, did Mary tell you that Mrs WJ^iule had said any tiling about 
me?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed, she did.” 

“What?” 

“ That you were very unsteady.” 

“Was that all?” 

. “ I should think that was enougli, Fred.” 

“ You are sure she said no moi-e ? ” 

“Mary mentioned nothing c*lse. Rut really, Fred, I think you 
ought to be ashamed.” 

“ Oh, fudge ! don’t lecture me. What did Mary say about it ? ” 

“lam not obliged to tell you. You care so very much what Mary 
says, and you are too rude to allow me to speak.” 

“ Of course I care what Mary says. She is the best girl I know,” 

“ I should never have thought slie >vaa a girl to fall in love with.” 

“ How do you know what men would fall in love with ? Girls never 
know.” 

“At least, Fred, let me mlvise you not to fall in love with her, for 
she says she would not marry you if you asked her.” 

“She might have waited till I did ask her.” 

“ I knew it would nettle you, Fred.” 

“ Not at all. She would not have siiid so if you had not provoked 
her.” 

Befqp reaching home, Fred concluded that he would tell the whole 
affair as simply as possible to his father, who might perhaps take on 
himself the unpleasant business of speaking to Bulstrodc. 
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OHAPTEE XIIL 

Ui Oent. now rlass your man?— as bettor than the moat, 

Or, scorning better, worse beneath that cloak? 

As Haint or knave, pilgrim or hyiweritc? 

GcnL Nay, tell mo how you class your wealth of books, 

The drifted relics of all time. As well 
Sort them at once by size and livery : 

Vellum, tall ooines, and the common calf 
Will hardly cover more diversity 
Than all your labels cunningly devised 
To class your unread authors. 

In consequence of what he had heard from Fred, Mr Vincy dlSIly 
mined to speak with Mr Bulstrodc in his private room at the 
half^past one, when he was usually free from other callers. But a* 
visitor had come in at one o’clock, and Mr Biilstrode had so much to 
say to him, that there was little chance of the interview being over in 
half an honr. The banker’s speech was fluent, but it was also copi- 
ous, and he used up an apnivcianle amount of time in brief meditat^e 

E s. Do not imagine nis sickly aspt*et to have been of the yellow, 
-haired sort ; he had a inile blond skin, thin ^y-besprinkled 
brown hair, light-grey eyes, and a large foiehead. Loud men called 
his subdued tone an undertone, and sometimes implied that it was 
inconsistent with openness ; though there seems to be no reason why 
a loud man should not be given to concealment of anything except 
his own voice, unless it can be shown that Holv Writ has placed the 
seat of candour in the hmgs. Mr Bulstrode had also a aeferential 
bending attitude in listening, and an apparently flxed attentiveness 
in liis eyes which made thosti persons who thought themselves wor^ 
hearing infer that he was seeking the utmost improvement from their 
discourse. Others, who expected to make no great figure, disliked 
this kind of moral lantern turned on tliem. If you are not proud df 
your cellar, there is no thrill of satisfaction in seeing your guest hold 
up his wine-glas^ to the light and look judicial. Such joys are re- 
served for conscious merit. Hence Mr Bwtrode’s close attention wee 
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not agreeable to the publicans and sinners in Middlemarch ; it was 
attributed hj some to his being a Pharisee, and by others to his being 
^Evaitfdiical. Less superficial reasoners among them wished to know 
whoms &ther and godfather were, observing that five-and-twenty 
Tears ago nobody hi^ ever heard of a Bulstrode m Middlemarch. To 
Ids present visitor, Lydrate, the scrutinising look was a matter of 
inference : he simply formed an unfavourable opinion of the bank- 
as constitution, and concluded tlmt he had an eager inward life with 
little emojnnent of tangible things. 

** I slail be exceedingly obliged if you will look in on me hero 
occasiomdly, Mr Lydgate,*' the banker observed, after a brief pause. 

as I d^e to hope, I have the privilege of finding you a valuable 
cc^utor in the interesting matter of.hos 2 >ital management, there 
will be many questions winch we shall need to discuss in private. 
As to the new hospital, which is nearly finished, 1 shall consider 
what you have said about the advantages of the special destination for 
fevers. The decision will i*est with me, for though Lord Medlicote 
\m given tlie land and timber for the building, he is not disposed to 
give his personal attention to the olgect.” 

“There are few tilings better worth the pains in a provincial town 
like this," said Lydgate. “ A fine lever liosnital in addition to the 
old infirmaiy might be the nucleus of a meclical school hei*c, when 
once we get our medical refonns ; and what would do more for medi- 
cal educati<5n than the spread of such schools over the country? 
A bom provincial man who has a grain of public spirit os well as a 
few ideas, should do what he can to resist the rush of everything 
that is a little better than common towards London. Any valid pro- 
fessional aims may often find a freer, if not a richer field, in the pro- 
vinces.” 


One of Lydgate's gifts was a voice habitually deep and sonorous, 
yet capable of becoming very low and gentle at the right moment. 
About his ordinary bearing there was a certain fling, a fearless ex- 
pectation of success, a confidence in his own powers and integrity 
much fortified by contempt for jietty olistacles or seductions of wnicu 
he had had no experience. But this proud openness was made lov- 
able by^ expression of unaffected good-will. Mr Bulstrode perhaps 
liked Imu the better for the diffeience between them in pitch and 
manners ; he certainly liked him the better, as Bosomond did, for 
b^g a stranger in Middlemarch. One can begin so many things 
with a new person ! — even begin to lie a better man. 

“ I shfidl rejoice to furnish your zeal with fuller ojiportunities," Mr 
Bulstrode answered ; “ I mean, by confiding to you the superintend- 
ence of my new hospital, should a maturer knowledge favour that 
issu^ for I am determined that so great an object shall not be 
shackled by our two physicians. Indeed, I am cncoura^d to con- 
sider your advent to this town as a gracious indication mat a more 
nuurifest blessing is now to be awaraed to my efforts^ which have 
hitiietto bem much withstood. With regard to the old infirmaiy, we 
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have gained the initial point — I mean your election. And now 1 
hoTO you will not shrink from incurring a certain amount of jealousy 
and mslike from your professional brethren by presenting yourself as«> 
a refonner.” 


"I will not profess bravery,” said Lydgate, smiling, "but I ac- 
knowledge a good deal of pleasure in fighting, and I should not care 
for my profession, if I did not believe that better methods were to be 
found and enforced there as well as everywhere else.” 

" The standard of that profession is low in Middlemarch, my dear 
sir,” said the banker. " 1 mean in knowledge and skill ; not^ social 
status, for our medical men are most of them connected with respect- 
able townspeople here. My own imperfect health has induced me to 
give some attention to those palliative resources which the divine 
mercy has placed within our reach. I have consulted eminent men 
in the metropolis, and I am painfully awai-e of tlie backwardness 
under which medical treatment labours in our provincial districts.” 

"Yes ; — ^with our present medical rules and education, one must he 
satisfied now and then to meet with a fair practitioner. As to all the 
higher questions which determine the starting-point of a diagnosis— 
as to the philosophy of medical evidence — ^any glimmering of these 
can only come from a scientific cultui-e of which country practitioners 
have usually no more notion than the man in the moon.^' 

Mr Bulstrode, bending and looking intently, found the form which 
Lydgate had given to his agreement not quite suited to his compre- 
hension. Under such circumstances a judicious man changes the 
topic and enters on ground where his own gifts may be more useful. 

"lam aware,” he said, " that tlie peculiar bias of medical ability 
is towards material means. Neveilhelcss, Mr Lydgate, I hope we 
shall not vary in sentiment as to a measure in which you are not 
likely to be actively concerned, but in which your sympathetic con- 
currence may be an aid to me. You recognise, I hope, the existence 
of spiritual interests in your ]>atients ? ” 

" Certiiinly I do. But those words arc apt to cover different mean- 
ings to different minds.” 

" Precisely. And on such subjects wrong teaching is as fatal as no 
teaching. Now a point which I have much at heart to sociu« is a new 
regulatmn ns to clerical attendance at the old infirmary. The Imilding 
st^ds in Mr Farebrother’s imrish. You know Mr Farebrother 1 ” 

" I have seen him. He gave me his vote. 1 must call to thank 
him. He seems a very bright pleasant little fellow. And I understand 
he is a naturalist.” 


" Mr Farebrother. my dear sir, is a man deeply painful to contem- 
plate. 1 suppose tnere is not a clergyman in this country who has 
greater talents.” Mr Bulstrode paused and looked meditative. 

" I have not yet been pained by finding any excessive talent in 
Middlemarch,” (>aid Lydgate, bluntly. 

" What I desire,” Mr Bulstrode continued, looking still more serious, 
" is that Mr Farebrother's attendance at the hospitm should be super* 
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seded by the appointment of a chapLiin— of Mr Tyke, in lact —and 
that no other spmtnal aid should be called in.” 

^ *^Aa a medical man 1 could have no o]nnion on such a point imless 
I knew Mr Tyke, and even then T nhonld nnpiire to know the cwsos 
in which he was applied.” Lydgate smiled, but he won bent on being 
circumspect. 

** Of course you cannot enter fully into the lueritR of this measure 
at present But” — here Mr BiilRti*ode began to i^wak with a more 
chiselled emphasis — “ the sTibject is likely to be refcned to the medi- 
cal Wr#of the infirmary, and what I trust I may iisk of you is, that 
in virtue of the co-opi-ratioii between us Avhich I now look forward to, 
you will not, so far as you are concerned, be intlueneed by my oppon- 
ents in this matter.” 

" 1 hope I shall have nothing to do with ch‘ncul tlisputes,” said Lyd- 
gate. The path I have chosen is to work well in my own iu ofession.” 

« My responsibility, Mr Lydgate, is of a broader kind. With inci 
indeed, this question is one of siuued accountableness ; whei*eas with 
my opponents, I have good reason to siiy that it is an occasion for 
mtii^ng a spirit of worldly op])osition. But I sliull not therefore 
urop one iota of my convictions, or cease to identify myself with that 
truth which an evil generation hates. I have devoted myself to this 
object of hospital-improvement, hut I will holdly confess to you, Mr 
Lydgate, that I should have no interest in hospitals if I believed that 
nothmg more was concerned therein than the cure of mortal diseases. 
I have another ground of action, and in the face of persecution I will 
not conceal it.” 

Mr Bulstrode’s voice had become a loud and agitated whisper as 
he said the last words. 

“ There we certainly differ,” wiid Lydgate. But he was not soriy 
that the door was now opened, an<l Mr Vinoy was announced. That 
florid sociable personage was become iiKuti interesting to him since 
he had seen Eosamond. Not that, like her, he had been weaving 
any future in which their lots were united ; but a man naturally 
remembers a channing girl with pleasure, and is willing to dine where 
he may see her again. Before lie took leave, Mr Vincy had given 
that invitation which he had been “in no hurry about,” for Kosa- 
mond at breakfast had mentioned that she thought her uncle Feather- 
stone had taken the new doctor into great favour. 

Mr Bulstrode, alone with his brother-in-law, poured himself out a 
glass of water, and opened a sandwich-box. 

“ I cannot persuade you to adopt my regimen, Vincy 1 ” 

^“No, no ; IVe no opinion of that system. Life wants jiaddiiig,” 
said Mr Vincy, unable to omit his pirtable theory, “ However,” he 
went on, accenting the word, as if to dismiss all irrelevance, “ what I 
came here to talk about was a little affair of my young scapegrace, 
Fred’s.” . 

^ " That is a subject on which you and I are likely to take quite os 
different views as on diet, Vincy.” 
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hope not tliis time.” (Mr Yincy was resolved to be good- 
bumoured.) “The fact is, it’s about a whim of old FeathrastoM’s. 
Somebody has been cooking up a story out of spite, and tellix^t to 
the old man, to try to set him against Fred. He’s fond ofFred, 
and is likely to do something mmdsome for him ; indee^ he has as 
good as told Fred that he means to leave him his land, and that 
nudLes other people jealous.” 

“ Yincy. I must repeat, that you will not get any concurrence from 
me as to tne course you nave pursued with your eldest son. It was 
entirely from worldly vanity that you destined him for theiChurch : 
with a family of three sons and four daughters, you were not war- 
ranted in devoting money to an expensive education which has suc- 
ceeded in nothing but in giving him extravagant idle habits. You 
are now reaping me consequences.” 

To point out other pe^le’s errors was a duty that Mr Bulstrode 
^raurely shrank from, but Mr Yincy was not equally prepared to be 
patient. When a man has the immediate prospect of being mayor, 
and is ready^ in the interests of commerce, to take up a mrm atti- 
tude on politics generally, he has naturally a sense of ms impor^co 
to the framework of things which seems to tlirow questions of private 
conduct into the background. And this particular reproof irritated 
him more than any omcr. It was eminently superfluous to him to 
he told that he was reaping the conseciuences. But he felt his neck 
under -Bulstrode’s yoke ; and though he usually enjoyed kicking, he 
was anxious to refrain from that relief. 

“ As to that, Bulstrode, it’s no use going back. I’m not one of 
your pattern men, and I don’t pretend to be. I coul(^’t foresee 
everything in the trade ; there wasn’t a finer business in Middlemarch 
than ours, and the lacl wiis clever. My poor brother was in the 
Church, and would have done well — had got preferment already, but 
that stomach fever took him off ; else lie might have been a dean W 
this time. I think I was justified in what I tried to do for Fred. If 
you come to religion, it seems to me a man shouldn’t wont to carve 
out his meat to an ounce beforehand :-~one must trust a little to 
Providence and be generous. It’s a good British feeling to try and 
raise your family a little : in my opinion, it’s a fathei^s dul^ to give 
his sons a fine chance.” ^ ^ 

“ I don’t wish to act otherwise than us your best Mend, Yincy, 
when 1 say that what you have been uttering just now is one mass of 
worldlinesa and inconsistent folly.” 

“ Yery well,” said Mr Yincy, kicking in spite of resolutions, “ I 
never professed to be anything but worldly ; and, whaf s more, I 
don’t see anybody else who is not worldly. I suppose you do?i't 
conduct business on w'hat you coll unworlmy princijples. The only 
difference I see is that one worldliness is a little bit honester than 
another.” 

“ This kind of discussion is unfruitful, Ymcy,” sold Mr Bulstrode 
who, finishing his sandwich, had thrown himself back in his chair,. 
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$soA diaded his eyes ais if weary. " You luwi some more particular 
bUf^eBs.*^ 

* yes. The long and short of it is, somebody has told old 

Veetherstoue, giving you as the authority, that Fred has been bon*ow- 
ing or trying to borrow money on the 2 >rospect of hi>4 land. Of course 
you never said any such nonsense. But the old fellow will insist 
on it that Fred should bring him a denial in your handwriting ; tliat 
is, just a bit of a note saying you don’t believe a word of such stuif, 
either of his having borrowed or tried to borrow in such a fool’s way. 
I snppofiB you can have no objection to do that.” 

** fardon me. I have an objection. 1 am by no means sure that 
/our son, in his recklessness and ignorance — I will use no severer 
word — htf not tried to raise money by holding out his future ]>ros 2 )ects, 
or even that some one may not have been foolish enough to supply 
him on so vague a presumption : there is jdeiity of such lax money- 
lending as of other folly in the world.” 

But Fred gives me liis honour that he has never borrowed money 
on the pretence of any understanding about his uncle’s land. He is 
not a nar. I don’t want to make Inm better than he is. I have 
blown him up W’ell — nc'body can say 1 wink at what he does. Bui 
he is not a liar. And I slioubl have thought — but I may be wrong 
— ^tliat there was no religion to liiuder a man from believing the best 
of a young fellow, when you don’t know w'oi*he. It seems to me it 
would be a poor sort of religion to put a spoke in his wheel by red- 
ing to say you don’t believe such lionii of him os you’ve got no good 
reason to believe.” 

I am not at all sure that I should be befriending your son by 
smoothing his way to the future possession of Featherstone’s 2 )ropcrty. 
I cannot regard wealth as a blessing to those who use it simply os a 
harvest for this world. You do not like to hear these tilings, Vincy, 
but on this occasion I feel called upon to tell you that 1 have no 
motive for furthering such a disjwsition of property as that which you 
refer to. I do not sTirink from saying that it will not tend to your 
son’s eternal welfare or to the gloiy of God, Why then should you 
expect me to this kind of affidavit, which* has no object but to 
kew upgi foolish partiality and secure a foolish bequest ? ’’ 

“If you mean to huider everybody from having money but saints 
and evangelists, you must give up some jirofitable ])artnerships. that’s 
aU I can say,” Mr Vincy burst out veiy bluntly. “ It may be tor the 
gdoxy of God, but it is not for the gloiy of the Middlemarch trade, 
that Plymdale’s house uses those blue and green dyes it gets from the 
Brassing manufactory ; they rot the silk, tliat’s all I know about it. 
Perhaps if other ^ple knew so much of the profit went to the gloiy 
of Qo^ they mi^t like it better. But I doirt mind so much Saont 
that— I could get up a pretty row, if I chose.” 

Mr Bulstrode paused a little before he answered. •“ You pain me 
venr much by sj^aking in this way, Vincy. I do not exjpect you to 
understand my grounds of action — is not an easy thing even to 
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thread a pofli for principles in the intricacies of the world— «till less 
to make the thread clear for the careless and the scoffing. You must 
remember, if you please, that I stretch my tolerance towards you aS 
my ^fe’s brother, and that it little becomes you to complain of me 
as withholding material help towards the worldly position of your 
family. I must remind you that it is not your own prudence or 
judgment that has enabled you to keep your place in the trade.” 

“ Very likely not ; but you have been no loser by my trade yet,” 
said Mr Vincy, thoroughly nettled (a result which was seldom much 
retarded by previous resolutions). “ And when you married Harriet, 
I don’t see how you could expect that our families should not hang 
by the same nail. If youVe changed your mind, and want my family 
to come down in the world, you’d better say so. I’ve never changed ; 
Fm a plain Churchman now, just as I used to be before doctrines 
came up. I take the world as I find it, in trade and everything else. 
Fm contented to be no worse than my neighbours. But if you want 
us to come down in the world, say so. I shall know better what to 
do then.” 

“ You talk unreasonably. Shall you come down in the world for 
want of this letter about your son?” 

“ Well, whether or not, I consider it very unhandsome of you to 
refuse it. Such doings may be lined wuth religion, but outside they 
have a nasty, dog-in-the-manger look. You might as well slander 
Fred : it comes pretty near to it when you refuse to say you didn’t 
set a slander going. It’s this sort of thing — this tyrannical spirit, 
wanting to play bishop and banker every wliere — it’s this sort of thing 
makers a man’s name stink.” 

“ Vincy, if you insist on (piarrelling with me, it will be exceedingly 
painful to Harnet as well as myself,” sjiid Mr Bulstrodc, with a tnfle 
more eagerness and paleness than usual. 

‘‘ I don’t want to (luarrel. It’s for my interest — and perhaps for 
yours too — ^that we siiould be friends. I bear you no gnidge ; I 
think no woi'se of you than I do of other people. A man who hidf 
starves himself, and goes tin* length in family i)rayer8, and so on, that 
you do, believes in his religion whatever it may be : you could turn 
over your capital just as fast with cuming and swearing : — plenty of 
fellow's do. You like to be master, tlieie’s no denying that ; you must 
Ikj fimt chop in heaven, else you won’t like it much. But you’re my 
sister’s husband, and w'e ought to stick together ; and if I know' 
Harriet, she’ll consider it y<uir fault if we quairel because you strain 
at a gnat in this w’ay, ami refuse to do Fred a good turn. And I don’t 
mean to say I shall bear it well. I consider it unhandsome.” 

Mr Vincy rose, began to button his greatcoat, and looked steadily at 
liis brother-in-law, meaning to imply a demand for a decisive answer. 

This was not the first time that Mr Bulstrode had begun by ad- 
inonisbing Mr Vincy, and had ended by seeing a veiy unsatisfactory 
reflection of liimself in the coarse unflattering mirror which that 
manufacturer’s mind presented to the subtler lights and shadows of 
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luB fdlow-men ; and jperhaps bis experience ought to have warned him 
how the scene wotdd end. But a luU-fed fountain will be generous 
*wi^ its waters even in the rain, when they are worse than useless ; 
and a fine fount of admonition is apt to be equally uTepressible. 

It was not in Mr Bnlstrode’s nature to comply directly in conse- 
quence of uncomfortable suggestions. Before cuaiiging liis course, he 
always needed to shape his motives and bring them mto accordance 
with his habitual standard. He said, at lust — 

“I will reflect a little, Vincy. I will mention the subject to 
Harriets 1 shall probably send you a letter.” 

“ Veiy well. As .^ooii os you can, please. 1 hope it will all bo 
settled before I see you to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“ Follows hero the strict receipt 
For tiiat Huuec to dainty meat. 

Named IdlcncMH. which many cat 
Jly pnifcrciipc. and cidl it sweet : 

First vHtU'h/ur worseh, iikr. u twuml, 

MU v'ith hufft ts, stir them round 
With yoml thick oil of fluttrrics. 

Amt froth vdth vmut. wlflaudiuij lien. 

•SVrrc VHtmi : the vessels you m nst rluHtsc 
To keqi it in are dead men's shoes" 

Mr Bulstrodp/s consultation of ITariiet seemed to have had the 
effect desired by Mr Vincy, for tiurly the next morning a letter came 
which Fred could carry to Mr Fcatberstone as the rec^uired testimony. 

Tlic old gentleman was staying in bed on accomit of the cold 
weather, and as Mary Garth was not to lie seen in the sitting-room, 
Fred went up-stairs immediately and presented the letter to his 
uncle, who, propped up comfortably on a bed-rest, was not less able 
than usual to enjoy his consciousness of wisdom in distrusting and 
frustra^ng mankiiid. He put (jii his spectacles to read the letter, 
pursing up his lips and drawing down their corners. 

“ Under the circimistances I vrill not decline to state my conviction — 
tchoh ! what fine words the fellow ]aits ! He’s as fine an an auc- 
tioneer — that your smi Frederic hm not obtained any advance of money 
an bequests promised by Mr Feafherstone — promised 1 who said I liod 
ever promised 1 I jiromise notlung — I sliall make codicils ns long as 
I like — and that co^isidering the nature of such a proceeding, it u un- 
teasonahle to presume that a youiuj man of sense and character would 
attempt it — ah, but the gentleman doesn’t say you are a young man 
of sense and character, mark you that, sir ! — * as ty my own concern 
vfUh any report of such a nature, I distinctly affirm that I never made 
any statement to ihs effect that your son had borrowed money on any pro* 
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•pprt/y &hat might atcerue to him on Mr Feathentonifs mj 

lieart ! ‘property* — accrue — demise ! Lawyer Staudish is nothins 
to him. He couldn’t speak finer if he wanted to borrow. Wdl, 
Mr Featherstone here looked over his spectacles at Fred^ while he 
handed back the letter to him with a contemptuous gesture^ “you 
don’t suppose 1 believe a thing because Bulstrode writes it out fine^ 
eh?" 


Fred coloured. “ You wished to have the letter, sir. 1 should 
think it very likely that Mr Bulstrode’s denial is as good as the au- 
thority which told you what he denies.’’ * 

“ Every bit. I never said 1 believed either one or the other. And 
now what d’you expect ? ’’ said Mr Featherstone, curtly, keeping on 
his spectacles, but withdrawn^ his hands under his wraps. 

“ 1 expect nothing, sir." Fred with diificulty restramed liims^ 
from venting his irritation. “ I came to bring you the letter. If 
you like, I will bid you good morning.’’ 

“ Not yet, not yet. Ring the bell ; I want missy to come.*’ 

It was a servant who came in answer to the bell. 


“ Tell missy to come 1” said Mr Featherstone, impatiently. “ What 
business had she to go away?’’ He spoke in the same tone when 
Mary came. 

“ Why couldn’t you sit still here till I told you to go ? I want my 
waistcoat now. I told you always to put it on the bed.’* 

Marv’s eyes looked rather red, as if she had been ciying. It was 
clear that Mr Featherstone was in one of his most snappisn humours 
tliis moining, and though Fred hiul now the prospect of receiving the 
much-needed present of money, he would have preferred being free 
to turn round on the old tyinnt and tell him that Maiy Garth was 
too good to be at his beck. Though Fred had risen as she entered 
the room, she hod barely noticed niui, and looked as if her nerves 
were quivering with the expectation that something would be thrown 
at her. But she never had -anything worse than words to dread. 
When she went to reach the waistcoat from a peg, Fred went up to 
her and said, “ Allow me.’’ 

“ Let it alone ! You bring it, niiasy, and lay it down here,’’ said 
Mr Featherstone. “ Now you go away again till I call you,*’ he 
added, when the waistcoat was laid down by him. It was usual 
with him to season his pleasure in showing favour to one person by 
being especially disagreeable to another, and Majy was always at 
hand to furnish the condiment. When his own relatives come 
was treated better. Slowly he took out a bunch of keys from the 
waistcoat-pocket, and slowly he drew forth a tin box which was under 
the bed-clothes. 


“ You expect I’m going to give you a little fortune, eh ?’* he said, 
looking above his spectacles and pausing in the act of opening t^ lidL 
“ Not at all, sk. You were good enough to speak of malnng me a 
present the other day, else, of course, I should not have thought of 
the matter.’’ But Fred was of a hopeful disposition, and a vishm 
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had weaented itself of a sum just laxge enough to ddiver him from a 
oextuu anxiety. When SWL got into debt^ it always aeemed to him 
Highly probalne that something or other— he did not necessarily con- 
Wmt — ^would come to ^ass enabling him to pay in due time. 
Aim! now that the providential occun‘ence was apx)arently close at 
hninii^ it would have been sheer absurdity to thinlc that me supply 
would be short of the need : as absurd as a faith that believed in naJf 
a for want of strength to believe in a whole one. 

The deep-veined hands fingered many bank-notes one after the 
oth^, tiiem down flat again, while Fred leaned back in his 

chair, scorning to look eager. He held himself to be a gentleman at 
heart and did not like courting on old icUow for his money. At 
last, Featherstone eyed him again over his spectacles and pre- 
sented him with a little sheaf of notes : Fred could see distinctly 
that there were but five, as the less significant edges gaped towards 
him. But then, each might mean fifty pounds. He took them, 


You 


saying— 

"lam very much obliged to you, sii’,” and was going to roll them 
up without seeming to think of their value. But this did not suit 
Mr Featherstone, who ^vas eyeing him intently, 

" Come, don't you tliink it worth yoiu* while to count 'em 1 
take money like a lord ; I suppose you lose it like one.” 

" I thought I was not to lo^ a gift-horse in the mouth, sir. But 
I shall be very happy to count them." 

Fred was not so happy, however, after he hod counted them. 
For they actually presented the absurdity of being less than his hope- 
fulness had decided that they must be. What can the fitness of 
things mean, if not their fitness to a man’s e^cctationsl Failing 
this, abspidity and atheism gape behind him. The coU^se for Fred 
was severe when he found that he held no more than five twenties, 
and his share in the hisher education of this country did not seem 
to help him. Nevertheless he said, with rapid chafes in his fur 
complemon— 

" It is very handsome of you, sir.” 

"1 ^oidd think it is,” said Mr Featherstone, locking his box and 
rejdacing it, then taking off his spectacles deliberately, and at length, 
M if his inward meditation had more deeply convinced him, repeat- 
ing, " I should think it ts handsome.” 

" I assure you, sir, I am very grateful,” said Fred, who had had 
time to recover ms cheerful air. 

" So you ought to be. You want to cut a figure in the world, and 
I reckon Peter Featherstone is the only one you’ve ^ot to trust to.” 
Here the old man’s eyes gleamed with a curiously-mingled satisfac- 
>^11011 in the consciousness that this smart young fellow relied upon 
hinLaad that the smart young fellow was rather a fool for doing so. 

" xes, indeed : I was not bom to very splendick chances. Few 
men have been more cramped than I have oeen,” said Fred, with 
Mme sense of surprise at his own virtue, considering how hardly he 
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was dealt with. " It feally seems a little too bad to have to ride a 
broken -winded hunter, and see men, who are not half such good 
judges as yourself, able to throw away any amount of money on buy- 
ing oad bargains.” 

‘‘ Well, you can buy yourself a fine hunter now. Eighty pound is 
enough for that, I reckon — and youll have twenty pound over to get 
yourself out of any little scrape,” said Mr Eeatnerstone, chuckling 
dightly, 

“ You are very good, sir,” said Fred, with a fine sense of contrast 
between the words and his feeling. v ^ 

" Ay, rather a better uncle than your fine uncle Bulstrode. You 
won’t get much out of his spekilations, I think. He’s got a pretty 
strong string round your fathei^s leg, by what I hear, eh 1 ” 

My father never tells me anything about his affairs, sir.” 

Well, he shows soii^e sense there. But other people find ’em out 
without his telling. n(3ver have much to leave you : he’ll most- 
like die without a wiU— he’s the sort of man to do it — ^let ’em make 
him mayor of Middlemarch as much as they like. But you won’t 
get much by his dying without a will, though you are the eldest son.” 

Fred thought that Mr Featherstone had never been so disagreeable 
before. True, he had never before given him quite so much mon^ 
at once. 

Shall I destr/)y this letter of Mr Bulstrode’s, sir 1 ” said Fred, ris- 
ing with the letttr as if he would put it in the fire. 

Ay, ay, I don’t want it. It’s worth no money to me,’?* 

Frea carried the letter to the fire, and thrust the poker through 
it with much zest. He longed to get out of the room, but he was a 
little ashamed before his inner self, os well as before his uncle, to run 
away immediately after pocketing the money. Presently, the farm- 
bailiff came up to give his master a report, and Fred, to unspeak- 
able relief, was dismissed with the injunction to come again soon. 

He had longed not only to be set free from his uncle, ^ut also to 
find Mary Gkirth, She was now in her usual place by the fire, with 
sewing in her hands and a book open on the little table b> her side. 
Her eyelids had lost some of their redness now, and she had her 
usual air of self-command. 

** Am I wanted up-stairs ?” she said, lialf rising as Fred entered. 
‘‘No 5 I am only dismissed, because Simmons is gone up.” 

Mary sat down again, and resumed her work. She was certainly 
treating him with more indifference than usual : she diid not know 
how a&ctionately indignant he had felt on her behalf up-stairs. 

“ May I stay here a little, Mary, or shall I bore yoil 1 * 

“ Pray sit down,” said Maiy ; “ you will not be so heavy a b<r *708 
Mr Jolm Waule, who was here yesterday, and he sat down ndmout 
asking my leave.” I J 

“ Poor fellow. ! I think he is in love with you.” ^ ^ 

“ I am not aware of it. And to me it is one of the most odious 
things in a girl’s life, that there must always be some supposition of 
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fftHing ia love coming between her and any man who is kind to her, 
ioid to whom she is grated. I should have thought that I, at least, 
knight We been sate from all that 1 have no ground for the non- 
s^ical vanity of fancying everybody who comes near me is in love 
with me.” 

S 'did not mean to betray any feeling, but in spite of herself 
sd in a tremulous tone of vexation. 

" Confound John Waule ! I did not mean to make you angi^. I 
didn’t know you had any reason for being grateful to him. I loigot 
what a ^!i?eat service you- think it if any one snuffs a candle for you.” 
Fred also had his pride, and was not going to show that he knew 
what had called forth this outburst of Mary’s. 

‘‘ Oh, I am not angry, except with the ways of the world. I do 
like to be spoken to as if 1 had common-sense. 1 really often feel as 
if I could imderstand a little more than I ever hear even from young 
gentlemen who have been to college.” Mary had recovered, and she 
spoke with a suppressed rippling under-current of laughter pleasant 
to hear. 

" I don’t care how merry you are at my expense this morning,” 
said Fred, 1 thought you looked so sad when you came up-stairs. 
It is a shame you should stay here to be bullied in that way.’* 

** Oh, I have an easy life — by comparison. I have tried being a 
teacbei and I am not nt for that : my mind is too fond of wandenng 
on its own way. I think any hardship is better than pretentog to 
do what one ia paid for, and never really doing it. Everything here I 
can do os well as aOT one else could ; ^rhaps better than some — 
Rosy, for example. Though she is just me sort of beautiful creature 
that is imprisoned with ogres in fairy tales.” 

"Rosy/” cried Fred, in a tone of profound brotherly scepticism. 
“Come, Fred !” said Mary, empnatically ; “yem have no right to 
be so critical” 

“ Do you mean anything particular— just now ? ” 

“ No, I mean something general — ^always.” 

“ Oh, that I am idle and extravagant. Well, I am not fit to be a 
poor man. I should not have made a bad fellow if I had been rich.” 

“ Yoi% would have done your duty in that state of life to which it 
has not pleased God to call you,” said Mary, laughing. 

“Well, I couldn’t do my duty as a clergyman, any more than you 
could do yours as a governess. You ou^t to have a little fellow- 
feeling there, Mary.” 

“ I never said you ought to be a clergyman. There are other sorts 
of work. It seems to me very miserable not to resolve on some 
course and act accordingly.” 

• “ So I could, if ” feed broke off, and stood up, leaning against 

the mantelpiece. 

“ If you were sure you should not have a fortune 1 ^ 

“ I did not say that. You want to quarrel with me. It is too bad 
of you to be guided by what other people say about me.” 
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' How can I want to quarrel with vou ! I should be quandling 
with all my new books/’ said Mary, luting the volume on the table. 
" However naughty you may be to other people, you are good t<^ 
me.” 

“ Because I like you better than any one else. But I know you 
despise me.” 

Yes, I do — little,” said Mary, nodding, with a smile. 

You would admire a stupendous fellow, who would have wise 
opinions about everything.” 

" Yes^ I should.” Mary was sewing swiftly, and seemed* provok- 
ingly mistress of the situation. When a conversation has taken a wrong 
turn for us, we only get farther and farther into the swamp of awk- 
wardness. This was what Fred Yincy felt. 

1 suppose a woman is never in love with any one she has always 
known-— ever since she can remember ; as a man often is. It is 
always some new fellow who strikes a girl.” 

“ Let me see,” said Mary, the comers of her mouth curling archly ; 

I must go back on my experience. There is Juliet — she seems an 
example of what you say. But then Ophelia had probably known 
Hamlet a long while ; and Brenda Troil — she had known Mordaunt 
Merton ever since they were children ; but then he seems to have 
been an estimable young man ; and Minna was still more deeply in 
love with Cleveland, who was a stranger. Waverley was new to 
Flora Macivor ; but then she did not fall in love with him. And 
there ore Olivia and Sophia Primrose, and Corinne — ^they may be 
said to have fallen in love with new men. Altogether, my experi- 
ence is rather mixed.” 

Mary looked up with some roguishness at Fred, and that look of 
hers was very dear to him, though the eyes were nothing more than 
clear windows where observation sate laughingly. He was certainly 
on affectionate fellow, and as he had grown from boy to man, he had 
grown in love with his old playmate, notwithstandmg that share in 
the higher education of the country which had exalted his views of 
rank and income. 

« When a man is not loved, it is no use for him to say that he could 
be a better fellow — could do anything — I mean, if he wer^ sure of 
being loved in return.” 

** Not of the least use in the world for him to say he could be better. 
Might, could, would — ^they are contemptible auxiliaries.” 

don’t see how a man is to be good for much unless he has some 
one woman to love him dearly.” 

‘‘ I think the goodness should come before he expects tb9t.”^ 

‘‘ You know better, Mary. Women don’t love men for their^goud- 
ness.” 

“ Perhaps not. But if they love them, they never/think bad.” 

“ It is hardly fiEdr to say I am bad.” 

I said nothin^ at all about you.” 

** I never shall be good for anything, Mary, if you will not say that 
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yoa love me— if you will not promise to many me^l mean, when I 
am able to many.'’ 

^ “If I did love you, I would not many you: I would tsertainly not 
promise ever to many you.” 

“ I thiTilc that is quite wicked, Mary. If you love me, you ought 
to promise to many me.” 

“ On the contrary, I think it would be wicked in me to many you 
even if I did love you.” 

“You mean, just as l«am, without any means of maintaining a 
wife. W course : I am but three-and-twenly.” 

“ In that last pomt you will alter. But 1 am not so sure of any 
other fdteration. My mther says an idle man ought not to exist, 
mudi less, be mamed.” 

“Then I am to blow my brains out]” 

“ No ; on the whole I should think you would do better to pass 
your examination. I have heard Mr Farebrother say it is disgrace- 
fully easy.” 

“ That is all very fine. Any tiling is easy to him. Not that clever- 
ness has anything to do with it. I am ten times cleverer than many 
men who pass.” ^ 

“ Dear me > ” said Mary, unable to repress hci sarcasm. “ That 
accounts for* the curates like Mr Crowse. Divide your cleverness by 
ten, and the quotient— deal me 1 — ^is able to take a degree. But that 
only shows you are ten times more idle than the others.” 

“Well,rfldid pass, you would not want me to go into the Church ]” 

“ That is not the question — ^what I want you to do. You have a 
conscience of yoiu own, I suppose. There ! there is Mr Lydgate. I 
must go and tell my uncle ” 

^ “ Mary,” said Ficd, seizing hei hand as she rose ; “if you will not 
give me some encour^ement, I shall get worse instead ot better.” 

“ I will not give you any encouragement,” said Mary, reddemng. 
“ Your friends would dislike it, and so would imne. My father 
would think it a disgrace to me if I accepted a man who got into 
debt, and would not work » ” 


Fred was stung, and released her hand. She walked to the door, 
but theie she turned and said “ Ficd, you have always been so good, 
so generous to me. 1 am not uiigiateful. But never speak to me in 
that way again.” 

“ Very well,” said Fred, sulkily, taking up his hat and whip. His 
complexion showed patches ot pale pink and dead white Like many 
a plucked idle young gentleman, he was thoroughly in love, and with 
a plain girl, who had no money ! But having Mr Featherstone’s 
land in the background, and a persuasioii that, let Mary say what die 
would, she really did care for him, Fred was not utterly in despair. 

'^enAe got home, he gave four of the twenties to his mother, 
asldim her to keep them for him. “I don’t want to spend that 
num^, mother. I want it to pay a debt with. So keep it safe away 
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“ Bless you, my dear,” said Mrs Vincy. She doated on her eldest 
son and her youngest ^rl (a child of six), whom others thoimht her 
two naughtiest clmdren. The mother’s eyes are not always deceived* 
in their partiality : she at least can beat judge who is the tender, 
filial-hearted child. And Fred was certainly very fond of his moth^. 
Perhaps it was his fondness for another person also that made him 
particularly anxious to take some security against his own liability to 
spend the hundred pounds. For the creditor to whom he owed a 
hundred and sixty held a firmer security ii^ the shape of a bill signed 
by Mary’s father. 


CHAPTER XV. 


** Black eyes you have left, you say, 

Blue eyes fail to draw you ; 

Yet you seem more rapt to-day, 

Than of old wo saw you. 

Oh I track the fairest fair 
Through new haunts of pleasure ; 

Footprints liero and echoes there 
Giudo mo to my treasure : 

Lo ! she turns— immortal youth 
Wrought to mortal stature. 

Fresh as starlight’s aged truth— 

Many-nam^d Nature 1” 

A GREAT historian, as he insisted on calling himself, who had the 
happiness to be dead a hundred and twenty years ago, and so to take 
liis place among the colossi whose huge legs our uving pettiness is 
observed to walk under, glories in his copious remarks and digressions 
as the least imitable part of his work, and especially in those initial 
chapters to the successive books of liis history, where he seems to 
bring his arm-chair to the proscenium and chat with us in all the 
lusty ease of his fine English. But Fielding lived when ^e days 
were longer (for time, like money, is measured by our needs), when 
summer afternoons were spacious, and the clock ticked slowly in the 
winter evenings. We belated historians must not linger alter his 
example ; and if we did so, it is probable that our chat would be thin 
and eager, as if delivered from a camp-stool in a parrot-house. I at 
least have so much to do in unravelling certain human lots, and 
seeing how they were woven and interwoven, that cdL the light 1 can 
command must be concentrated on this particular web, and^ not dis- 
persed over that tempting range of relevancies called the universe. 

At present I have to make the new settler Lydgate betto known 
to aaj one interested in him than he coidd possibly be even to those 
who had seen the most of him since his arrival in Middlemaich. For 
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sotely all must admit that a man may be puffed and belauded, envied, 
ridiemed, counted upon as a tool and fallen in love with, or at least 
Selected as a future husband, and yet remain virtually unknown — 
known merely as a cluster of signs for his neighbours’ false supposi- 
tions. There was a general impression, however, that Lydgate was 
not altogether a common country doctor, and in Middlemorch at that 
time su^ an impression was signiiicant of great things being expected 
from him. For everybody’s family doctor was remarkably clever, 
and was understood to have immeasurable skill in the management 
and trailing of the most skittish or vicious diseases. The evidence 
of his cleverness was of the higher intuitive order, lying in his lady- 
pjatients’ immovable conviction, and wjis unassailable by any objec- 
tion except that their intuitions were opposed by others equally 
strong; each lady who saw medical truth in Wrench and "the 
stren^hening treatment” regarding Toller and “the lowering 
system ” as medical perdition. For the heroic times of copious bleed- 
ing and blistering had not yet departed, still less the times of thorough- 
gomg theo^, when disease in general was called by some bad name, 
and treated accordingly without sliilly-shally — ^as if, for example, it 
were to be called insurrection, which must not be fired on with bhvnk- 
cartridge, but have its blood drawn at once. The strengtheners and 
the lowerers were .nil “clever” men in somebody’s opinion, which is 
really as much as can be said for any living talents. Nobody’s 
imagination had gone so far as to conjecture that Mr Lydgate could 
know as much as Dr Sprague and Dr Minchin, the two imysicians, 
who alone could offer any hope when danger was extreme, and when 
the smallest hope was worth a guinea. Still, I repeat, there was a 
general impression that Lydgate was something rather more uncom- 
mon than any general practitioner in Middlemorch. And this was 
true. He was but seven-and-twenty, an age at which many men are 
not quite common — ^at which they are hopeful of achievement, reso- 
lute in avoidance, thinking that Mammon shall never put a bit in 
their mouths and get astride their backs, but rather that Mammon, if 
they have anything to do with him, shall draw their chariot. 

Me had been left an orphan when he was fresh from a public 
schooL • His father, a military man, had made but little provision 
for three children, and when the boy Teitius asked to have a medi- 
cal education, it seemed easier to his guardians to grant his request 
by apprenticing him to a country practitioner than to make any 
obiectLons on tne score of family dignity. He was one of the rarer 
lads who early get a decided bent and make up their minds that there 
is something particular in life which they would like to do for its own 
sake, and not because their fathers did it. Most of us who turn to 
any subject with love remember some morning or evening hour when 
we got on a high stool to reach down an untried volume, or sat with 
parM lips listening to ^ new talker, or for very lack of books began 
to listen to the voices within, as the first traceable b^uming of our 
love. Something of that sort happened to Lydgate. Me was a quick 
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fellow, and when hot from play, would toss himself in a cotn6r» a»d 
in minutes be de^ in any sort of book that he could his 
hands on : if it were Easselas or Gulliver, so much the better, buf 
Bailey's Dictiouai 7 would do, or the Bible with the Apociypha iit It 
Sometbins be must read, when be was not riding the pony, or mor 
nii^ and hunting, or listening to the talk of men. All this was tnte 
of him at ten years of ^ ; he had then read through ^Chiysal, or 
the Adventures of a Guinea,' which was neither milk for babes, nor 
any chalktr mixture meant to pass for milk, and it had already oc- 
curred to him that books were stuff, and that life was stupid. His 
school studies had not much modified that opinion, for though he 
** did ” his classics and mathematics, he was not pre-eminent in them. 
It was said of him, that Lydgate could do anythin^ he liked, but he 
had certainly not yet liked to do anything remoi^ble. He was a 
vigorous animal with a ready understanding, but no spark had yet 
kindled in him an intellectu£d passion ; knowledge seemed to him a 
very superficial affair, easily mastered : judging from the conversation 
of his dders, he had apparently got already more than was necessary 
for mature life. Probably this was not an exceptional result of ex- 
pensive teaching at that period of short-waisted coats, and other 
fashions which have not yet recurred. But, one vacation, a wet day 
sent him to the small home library to hunt once more for a hook which 
might have some freshness for him : in vain ! unless, indeed, he took 
down a dusty row of volumes with grey-paper backs and dingy labels 
— ^the volumes of an old CyclopoMlia which he had never disturbed. 
It would at least be a novelty to disturb them. They were on the 
highest shelf, and he stood on a chair to get them down. But he 
opened the volume which he first took from the shelf : somehow, one is 
apt to read in a makeshift attitude, just where it might seem inconveni- 
ent to do so. The page he opened on was under thq head of Anatomy, 
and the first passage that drew his eyes was on the valves of the heart. 
He was not much acquainted with valves of any sort, but he knew 
that mlvcB were folding doors, and tlirough this crevice came a sudden 
light startling him with his first vivid notion of finely-adjusted me- 
chanism in the human frame. A liberal education had of course left 


him free to read the indecent passages in the school clas^jcs, but 
beyond a general sense of secrecy and obscenity in connection wildi 
his internal structure, hod left his imagination quite unbiassed, so 
that for anything he knew his brains lay in small bags at his temples, 
and he had no more thought of representing to himself how his blood 
circulated than how paper served instead of gold. But the moment 
of vocation had come, and before he got down from his chair, the 
world was made new to liim by a presentiment of endless processes 
filling the vast spaces planked out of his sight by that wordy imor^ 
once which he h^ supposed to be knowledge. From that hour Xyd*^ 
gate felt the growth or an intellectual passioiq. 

We ore not afinid of telling over and over again how a man com/BB 
to frll in love with a woman and be wedded to her, or else be 
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parted from her. Is it due to excess of poetry or of stupidity that we 
are iiever weaiy of desciibmg what King James called a woman’s 
^^makdom and her Admesse/’ never we<iry of listening to the twang- 
ing of the old Troubadour strings^ and are comparatively uninterested 
in that other kind of ^^makdom and faimesse which must be wooed 
wi^ industrious thought and patient renunciation of small desires ? 
In the story of this pa^ion, too, the development varies : sometimes 
it is the glorious marriage, sometimes fnistration and final parting. 
And not seldom the catastr^he is bound up with the other passion, 
sung b^the T^ubadours. For in the multitude of middle-aged men 
who go about their vocations in a daily course determined for them 
much in the same way as the tie of their cravats, there is always a 
go^ number who once meant to shape their own deeds and alter the 
world a little. The story of their coining to be shapen after the 
average and fit to be packed by the gross, is hardly ever told even in 
their consciousness ; for perhaps their ardour in generous unpaid toil 
cooled as imperceptibly as the ardour of other youthful loves, till one 
day their earlier self walked like a ghost in its old home and made 
the new furniture ghastly. Nothing in the world more subtle than 
the process of their gradual change ! In the beginning they inhaled 
it untoiowingly : you and I may have sent some of our breath to- 
wards infecting them, when we uttered our conforming falsities or 
drew our siUy conclusions : or perhaps it came with the vibrations 
from a woman’s glance. 

Lydgate did not mean to be one of those failures, and there was the 
better hope of him because his scientific interest soon took the form 
of a professional enthusiasm : he had a jrouthful belief in his bread- 
winning work, not to be stifled by that initiation in makeshift called 
his ’prentice da^s ; and he carried to his studies in London, Edin- 
buiffh, and Pons, the conviction that the medical profession os it 
might be was the finest in the woild ; presenting the most perfect 
interchange between science and art ; oftering the most direct alliance 
between intellectual conquest and the social good. Lydgate’s nature 
demanded this combination : he was an emotional creature, with a 
flesh-and-blood sense of fellowship which withstood all the abstrac- 
tions of special study. He cared not only for cases,” but for John 
and Elizabeth, especially Elizabeth. 

There was another attraction in his profession : it wanted reform, 
wd gave a man an opportunity for some indignant resolve to reject 
its venal decorations and other humbug, and to be the possessor of 
fl^nine though undemanded qualifications. He went to study in 
Paris with the determination tliat when he came home again he 
would settle in some provincial town as a general practitioner, and 
resist the irrational severance between medicm and surgical knowledge 
in tile interest of his own scientific pursuits, as well as of the general 
advance : he would keep away from the range of London intrigues, 
JealouiieB, and social truckling, and win celebrity^, however slowfy, as 
h^ done, by the indej^ndent value of his work. For it most 
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be remembered that this was a dark period ; and in spite of venerable 
collies which nsed mat efforts to secure purity of knowledge 
making it scarce, and to exclude error by a rigid exclusiveness iif 
relation to fees and appointments, it happened that very ignorant 
young gentlemen were promoted in town, and many more got a l^g^al 
right to practise over laige areas in the country. Also, the high 
standard neld up to the public mind by the College of Physidans, 
which gave its peculiar sanction to the expensive and highly-rarified 
medical instruction obtained by graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
did not hinder quackery from having an excellent time of it ; for 
since professional practice chiefly consisted in giving a great many 
drugs, the public inferred that it might be better off with more drug? 
■Still, if they could only be got cheaply, and hence swallowed lo^ 
cubic measures of physic prescribed by unscrupulous ignorance whiw 
had taken no degrees. Considering that statistics had not yet em- 
braced a calculation as to the number of ignorant or canting doctors 
which absolutely must exist in the teeth of all changes, it seemed to 
Lydgate that a change in the imits was the most direct mode of 
changing the numbers. He meant to be a unit who would make a 
certam amount of difference towards that spreading change which 
would one day tell appreciably upon the averages, and in the mean 
time have the pleasure of making an advantageous difference to the 
viscera of his own patients. But he did not simply aim at a more 
genuine kind of practice than was common. He was ambitious of a 
wider effect : he was fired with the possibility that he might work 
out the proof of an anatomical conception aiid make a li^ in the 
chain of discovery. 

Does it seem incongruous to you that a Middlemarch surgeon 
should dream of himself as a discoverer 1 Most of us, indeed, mow 
little of the great originators until they have been lifted up among 
the constellations and already rule our fates. But that Herschel, 
for example, who ‘‘ broke the barriers of the heavens did he not 
once play a provincial church-organ, and give music-lessons to 
stumbling pianists 1 Each of those Sliining Ones had to w?lk <ni the 
earth among neighbours who perhaps thought much more ofihis gait 
and his garments than of anything which was to give him a^title to 
everlasting fame : each of them h^ his little locm personal b^tory 
sprinkled with small temptations and sordid cares, which m^e tlie 
retarding fidction of his course towanls final companionship with the 
immorbus. Lydgate was not blind to the dangers of su^ friction, 
but he had plenty of confidence in liis resolution to avoid it os &r as 
possible : being seven-and-twenty, he felt himself experienced. And 
he was not going to have his vanities provoked by contact with the 
showy worldly successes of the capital, but to live among people who 
could hold no rivalry with that pursuit of a great idea which was to 
be a twin object»with the assiduous practice of his profession. There 
was fascination in the hope that the two purposes would illuminate 
each other : the careful observation and inference which was his daily 
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work, the use of the lens to further his judpient in special cases, 
<\^uld hirther his thought ^ an instrument of larger inquiry. Was 
not this the typical pre-eminence of his profession ] He would be a 
good Middlemarch aoctor^ and by that very means keep himself in 
the track of far-reaching investigation. On one point he may fairly 
claim approval at this particular stage of his career : he did not mean 
to imitate those philanthropic models who make a profit out of poison- 
ous ^icMes to support themselves while they are exposing adulter- 
ation, or hold shares in a gambling-heU that they may nave leisure to 
represeift the cause of public mormt^r. He intended to bemn in his 
own case some particular reforms which were quite certainly within 
his reach, and much less of a problem than the demonstrating of an 
anatomiem conception. One of these reforms was to act stoutly on 
the strength of a recent legal decision, and simply prescribe, without 
dispensing drugs or taking percentage &om druggists. This was an 
innovation for one who hM chosen to adopt the style of general prac- 
titioner in a country town, and would be felt as offensive criticism b^ 
his professional brethren. But Lydgate meant to innovate in his 
treatment also, and he was wise enough to sec that the best security 
for his practising honestly according to liis belief was to get rid of 
systematic temptotions to the contraiy. 

Perhaps that was a more cheerful time for observers and theorisers 
than the present ; we are apt to think it the finest era of the world 
when^ America was beginning to be discovered, when a bold sailor, 
even if he were wrecked, might alight on a new kingdom ; and about 
1829 the dark territories of Pathology were a fine America for a 
spirited young adventurer. Lydgate was ambitious above all to 
contribute towards enlarging the scientific, rational basis of his pro- 
fession. The more he became interested in special questions of disease, 
such as the nature of fever or fevers, the more keenly he felt the need 
for that fundamental knowledge of stnicture wliich just at the be- 
ginning of the century had been illuminated by the brief and glorious 
career of Bichat, who died when he was only one-and-thirty, but, 
like another Alexander, left a realm large enough for many heirs. 
That great Frenchman first carried out the conception that living 
bodies,ifundamentally considered, are not associations of organs which 
can be understood by studying tlieiu first apart, and then as it were 
federally ; but must be regarded as consisting of certain prinuuy 
webs or tissues, out of which the various organs — ^brain, heart, lungs, 
and so on — ^are compacted, as the various accommodations of a house 
are built up in various proportions of wood, iron, stone, brick, zinc, 
and the rest, each material having its peculiar conqiosition and pro- 
portions. No man, one sees, con luidcrstand and estimate the entire 
stracture or its parts — ^what are its frailties and what its repairs, 
without knowing the nature of the materials. And the conception 
wrought out by Bichat, with his detailed study of the different tissues, 
acted necessarily on medical questions as the turning of gas-h^ht 
wotild act on a dim, oil-lit street, showing new connections and 
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hitherto hidden factA of structure which must be taken into acoount 
in conddexing the symptoms of nudadies and the action of m^di^ ' 
ments. But results which depend on human conscience and intem- 
gence work slowly, and now at the end of 1829, most medical pxacti^ 
was still strutting or shambling dong the old paths, and there was 
still scientific work to be done which might nave seemed to be a 
direct sequence of Bichat’s. This great seer did not ^o beyond the 
consideration of the tissues as ultimate facts in the living organism, 
making the limit of anatomical analysis ; but it was open to mother 
mind to say, have not these structures some common b£is from 
which they nave all started, as your sarsnet, gauze, net, satin and 
velvet &om the raw cocoon ? Here would be another lighl^ as of 
oxy-hydrogen, showing the very grain of things, and revising dl 
former explanations. Of this sequence to Bichat’s work, already 
vibrating dong many currents of the European mind, Lydgate was 
enamoured ; he longed to demonstrate the more intimate relations 
of living structure, and help to define men’s thought more accurately 
after the true order. The work had not yet been done, but only 
prepared for those who knew how to use the preparation. What was 
the primitive tissue ? In that way Lydgate put the question— not 
quite in the way reqiured by the awaiting answer ; but such missing 
of the right word befalls many seekers. And he counted on quiet 
intervds to be watchfully seized, for taking up the threads of investi- 
gation— on many hints to be won from diligent application, not only 
of the sca^el, but of the microscope, which research had be^in to use 


of his future : to do good small work for Middlemarch, and great 
work for the world. * 

He was certainly a happy feUow at this time : to be seven^and- 
twenty, without any fixed vices, with a generous resolution that his 
action should be beneficent, and with ideas in his brain that made 
life interesting quite apart from the culttis of horse-flesh and other 
. mystic rites of costly observance, which the eight hundred pounds 
left him after buying his practice would certainly not have gone J&r 
in paying for. He was at a starting-point which makes many a 
man’s career a fine subject for betting, if there were any gentlemen 
given to that amusement who could appreciate the complicated pro- 
babilites of an arduous purpose, with all the possible thwartings and 
furtherings of circumstance, all the niceties of inward balance, by 
which a man swims and makes his point or else is carried headlong* 
The risk would remain, even with close knowledge of Lydgate^s chat* 
acter ; for character too is a process and an unfolding. The man was 
still in the making, as much as the Middlemarch doctor and immor^ 
tal discoverer, and there were both virtues and faults capable of 
shrinking or expanding. The faults will not, 1 hope, be a reason for 
the withdrawal of your interest in him. Among our valued Metids 
is there not some one or other who is a little too self-confident and 
disdainful ; whose distinguished mind is a little spotted with com* 
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; w£o is a little pindied here and protuberant there ivith 
ijf^XTe prejudices ; or whose better energies are liable to lapse down 
Se wrong channel under the influence of transient solicitations 1 
All these things might be alleged against Lydgate, but then, they are 
the peripl^es of a polite preacher, who talks of Adam, and would 
not l^e to mention anything painful to the pew-renters. The par- 
ticular &ults from which these delicate generadties are distilled have 
distinguishable physiognomies, diction, accent, and grimaces ; filling 
up parts in very various dramas. Our vanities differ as our noses do : 
au conc^is not the same conceit, but varies in correspondence with 
the minutias of mental make in which one of us differs flom another. 
Lydgate’s conceit was of the arrogant sort, never simpering, never im- 
pertment, but massive in its claims and benevolently contemptuous. 
He would do a great deal for noodles, being sorry for them, and feel- 
ing qmte sure that they could have no x)ower over him : he had 
thou^t of joining the Saint Simonians when he was in Paris, in 
order to turn them against some of their own doctrines. All his 
faults were marked bv kindred traits, and were those of a man who 
had a fine baritone, whose clothes hung well upon him, and who even 
in his ordinary gestures had an air of inbred distinction. Where then 
lay the spots of commonness ? says a young lady enamoured of that 
careless grace. How could there be any commonness in a man so 
well-bred, so ambitious of social distinction, so generous and unusual 
in his views of social duty 1 As easily as there may be stupidity in 
a man of genius if you t^e him unawares on the wrong subject, or 
as many a man who has the best will to advance the social millen- 
nium might be iU-inspired in imagining its lighter pleasures ; un- 
able to go beyond Offenbachs music, or the biiUiant punning in the 
last burlesque. Lydgate’s spots of commonness lay in the complexion 
of his prejudices, which, in spite of noble intention and sympathy, 
were half of them such as are found in ordinary men of the world : 
t^t distinction of mind which belonged to his intellectusd ardour, 
did not penetrate his feeling and judgment about furniture, or women, 
or tiie desirability of its being known (without his telling) that he 
WM better bom than other country surgeons. He did not mean to 
think oS furniture at present ; but whenever he did so, it was to be 
feared that neither biol<^ nor schemes of reform would lift him 
above the vulgarity of fcelmg that there would be an incompatibility 
in his furniture not being ofthe best. 

As to women, he had once already been drawn headlong by impetu- 
ous folly, whicn he meant to be final, since marriage at some distant 
period would of course not be impetuous. For those who want to be 
acquainted with Lydgate it will be good to know what was that case 
of impetuous folly, for it may stand as an example of the fitful swerv- 
ing ox passion to which he was prone, together with the chivalrous 
kmdnesB which helped to make mm morany lovable. ^ The storybiui 
he told without many words. It happened when he was studying in 
Paris, and just at the time when, over and above his other work, he 
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was occupied with some galvanic experiments. One evening, tired 
with his experimenting, and not bemg able to elicit the mets hp 
needed, he left his Irogs and rabbits to some repose under their tiymg 
and mysterious dispensation of unexplained shocks, and went to finish 
his evening at the theatre of the Porte Saint Martin, where there 
was a melodrama which lie had already seen several times ; attracted, 
not by the ingenious work of the collaborating authors, but by ^ 
actress whose part it was to stab her lover, mistaking him for the evil- 
designing duke of the piece. Lydgate was in love with this actress, 
as a man is in love with a woman whom he never expects lo speak 
to. She was a Provencale, with dark eyes, a Greek profile, and 
rounded majestic form, having that sort of beauty which carri^ a 
sweet matroliliness even in youth, and her voice was a soft cooing. 
She had but lately come to Avails, and bore a virtuous reputation, her 
liusband acting with her as the ’infortunate lover. It was her act- 
ing which was no better than it should be,” but the public was satis- 
fied. Lydgate’s only relaxation now was to go and look at this 
woman, just as he might have throum himself under the breath of 
the sweet south on a bank of violets for a wliile, without prejudice 
to his galvanism, lo which he would presently return. But this 
evening the old drama had a new catastrophe. At the moment when 
the heroine was to act the stabbing of her lover, and he was to fall 
gracefully, the wife veritably stabbed her husband, who fell as death 
willed. A wild shriek pierced the house, and the Provencale fell 
swooning ; a shriek and a swoon were demanded by the play, but 
the swooning too was real tliis time. Lydgate leaped and climbed, 
he hardly knew how, on to the stage, and was active in help, making 
the a^uaintance of his heroine by finding a contusion on her head 
and lilting her gently in liis arms. Paris rang with the story of this 
death : — was it a murder ? Some of the actress’s warmest admirers 
were inclined to believe in her guilt, and liked her the better for it 
(such was the taste of those times) ; but Lydgate was not one of these. 
He vehemently contended for her innocence, and the remote imper- 
sonal passion for her beauty which he had felt before, had passed now 
into personal devotion, and tender thought of her lot. The notion of 
murder was absurd ; no motive was discoverable, the young couple 
being understood to dote on each other ; and it was not unprece- 
dented that an accidental slip of the foot should have brought these 
grave consequences. The legal investigation ended in Madame 
Laure’s release. Lydgate by this time had had many interviews 
with her, and found her more and more adorable. She talked little ; 
but that was an additional charm. She was melancholy, and seemed 
grateful ; her presence was enough, like that of the evening light. 
Lydgate was madly anxious about W affection, and jealous lest any 
other man than himself should win it and ask her to marry him. 
But instead of fe-opening her engagement at the Porte Saint Martin, 
where she would have been all the more popular for the fatal episode, 
she left Paris without warning, forsaking her little court of admirers. 
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Perliaps no one carried inquiry far exc^'pt Lydgate, who felt that all 

e ence had come to a stand-still whilt- he imagined the unliappy 
ure, stricken by ever-wandering sorrow, herself wandering, and 
finding no faithful comforter. Hidden actresses, however, are not so 
difficim to find as some other liidden facts, and it was not long before 
^thered indications that Laurc had taken the route to 
Lyons. He found her at last acting with great success at Avignon 
under the same name, looking more majestic than ever as a forsaken 
wife earning her child in her arms. He spoke to her after the play, 
was recced with the usual quietude which seemed to him beautiful 
as clear depths of water, and obtained leave to visit her the next day ; 
when he was bent on telling her that he adored her, and on asking 
her to marry him. He knew that this was like the sudden impulse 
of a madman — ^incongruous even with his habitual foibles. No mat- 
ter ! It was the one thing which he was resolved to do. He had 
two selves within him apparently, and they must learn to accommo- 
date each other and bear reciprocal impediments. Strange, that 
some of us, with quick alternate vision, see beyond our infatuations, 
and even while we rave on the heights, behold the wide plain where 
our persistent self pauses and awaits us. 

To have approached Laure with any suit that was not reverentially 
tender would nave been simply a contradiction of his whole feeling 
towards her. 

“ You have come all the way from Paris to find me 1 ” she said to 
him the next day, sitting before liim with folded arms, and looking 
at him with eyes that seemed to wonder as an untamed ruminating 
animal wonders. “ Are all Englishmen like that 
“ I came because I could not live without trying to see you. You 
are lonely ; I love you ; I want you to consent to be my wife : I will 
wait, but I want you to promise that you wiU marry me — no one 
else." 

Laure looked at him in silence with a melancholy radiance from 
under her grand eyelids, until he was full of rapturous certainty, and 
knelt close to her knees. 

“ I will tell you something,” she said, in her cooing way, keeping 
her arms folded. My foot really slipped.” 

“ I know, I know,” said Lydgate, deprecatingly. It was a fatal 
accident — a dreadful stroke of calamity that bound me to you the 
more.” 

Again Laure paused a little and then said, slowly, “ I meant to do itJ* 
Lydgate, strong man as he was, turned pale and trembled : mo- 
ments seemed to pass before he rose and stood at a distance from her. 

" There was a secret, then,” he said at last, even vehemently. " He 
was brutal to you : you hated him.” 

" No ! he wearied me ; he was too fond : he would live in Paris, 
and not in my countiy ; that was not agreeable to me*.” 

" Great God ! ” said Lydgate, in a groan of horror. " And you 
planned to murder him ? ” 
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1 did not plan : it came to me in the play — I memt to do itJ* 

Lydgate stood mute, and unconsciously pressed his hat on while h^ 
looked at her. He saw this woman — ^the first to whom he had given 
his young adoration — amid the throng of stupid criminals. 

“ You are a good young man,” she said. “ But I do not like hus- 
bands. I will never have another.” 

Three days afterwards Lydgate was at his galvanism again in his 
Paris chambers, believing that illusions were at an end for him. He 
was saved from hardening effects by the abundant kindn^s of his 
heart and his belief that human life might be made better. ' But he 
had more reason than ever for trusting his judgment, now that it was 
so experienced ; and hcncefortli he would take a strictly scientific 
view of woman, enteitaining no expectations but such as were jus- 
tified beforehand. 

No one in Middlemarch was likely to have such a notion of Lyd- 
gate’s past as has here been faintlj shadowed, and indeed the respect- 
able townsfolk there were not inoie given than mortals generally to 
any eager attempt at exactness in the representation to themselves of 
what did not come under their own senses. Not only young virgins 
of that town, but grey-bearded men also, were often in haste to con- 
jecture how a new acquaintance might be wrought into their pur- 
poses, contented with very vague knowledge as to the way in which 
life had been shaping him for that instrumentality. Middlemarch, 
in fact, counted on swallowing Lydgate and assiiMating him very 
comfortably. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


** All that in woman is adored 
In thy fair self I And— 

For the whole sex can hut afford 
The handsome and the kind." 

•^SiR Charles Sedley. 

The question whether Mr Tyke should be apxK)intcd as salaried chap- 
lain to the hospital was an exciting topic to the Middlemarchers ; and 
Lydgate heard it discussed in a way that threw much light on the 
power exercised in the town by Mr Bulstrode. The banker was evi- 
dently a ruler, but there was an opposition party, and even amoi^ 
his supporters there were some who allowed it to be seen that their 
support was a compromise, and who frankly stated their impression 
that the general scheme of thin^, and especially the casualties of 
trade, required you to hold a canfle to the devil. 

Mr Bulstrode^s power was not due simply to his bein^ a countiy 
banker, who khew the financial secrets of most traders in the town 
and could touch the springs of their credit ; it was fortified a ^ 
beneficence that was at once ready and severe — ^ready to confer obli- 
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^tions, and severe in watching the result. He had gathered, os an 
. mdustrious man always at his post, a chief share in administering the 
town charities, and his private charities were both minute and cubnn- 
dant. He would take a great deal of iwiins about apprenticing Tegg 
the shoemaker’s Son, and he would watch over Tegg^j cliurchgoing ; 
he would defend Mrs Strype the ivasherwonian against Stubbs’s un- 
just exaction on the score of her diying-grf)uiul, and he would him- 
.self scrutinise a calumny against Mi's Strype. His private minor 
loons w^ numerous, but he would inquire strictly into the circum- 
stances Doth before and after. In this way a man gathers a domain 
in his neighbours’ hope and fear as well as gratitude ; and power, 
when once it has got into that subtle i*egion, propagates itself, spi'ead- 
ing out of all proportion to its external means. It was a principle 
with Mr Bulstrode to gain as much power as possible, that he might 
use it for the glory of God. He went through a great deal of spirit- 
ual conflict and inward argument in order to adjust his motives, and 
make clear to himself what God’s gloiy required. But, as we have 
seen, his motives were not always rightly appreciated. There were 
many crass minds in M’ddlemarcli whose reflective scales could only 
weigh things in the lunq) ; an<l they had a strong suspicion that since 
Mr Bulstrode could not enjoy life in their fashion, eating and drink- 
ing so little as he did, and worreting himself about everything, he 
must have a sort of vampire’s feast in the sense of mastery. 

Tlie subject of the chaplaincy came up at Mr Vincy’s table when 

a ate was dining there, and the family connection with Mr Bul- 
a did not, he observed, prevent some freedom of remark even on 
the part of the liost himself, though his reasons against the proposed 
arrangement turned entirely on his objection to Mr Tyke’s sennons, 
which were all doctrine, and his j)i*eferenco for Mr Farebrothei*, 
whose sermons were free from that taint, Mr Vincy liked well 
enough the notion of the chaplain’s having a salary, supposing it 
were given to Farebrother, who was as goo(l a little fellow as ever 
breathed, and the l)est preacher anywhere, and companionable too. 

Wliat line shall you take, then ?” said Mr Chichely, the coroner, 
a great com’sing comrade of Mr Vincy’s. 

“ 0h,4’m precious glad I’m not one of the Directors now. I shall 
vote for referring the matter to the Directors and the Medical Boaiil 
together. I shall roll some of my responsibility on your shoulders, 
Doctor,” said Mr Vincy, glancing first at Dr Sprague, the senior phy- 
sician of the town, and then at Lydgate who sat opposite. “ x on 
medical gentlemen must consult wliich sort of black draught you will 
prescribe, eh, Mr Lydgate 1 ” 

" I know little of either,” said Lydgate ; “ but in general, appoint- 
ments are apt to be made too much a question of personal liking. 
The Attest man for a particular post is not always th^ best fellow or 
, .the most agreeable. Sometimes, if you wanted to get a reform, your 
onty way would be to pension off the good fellows whom everybody 
is fond of, and put them out of the question.” 

n 
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Dr Sraague, who was considered the physician of most “weight” 
though Dr Minchin was usually said to have more “ penetration^ 
vested his large heavy face of all expression, and looked at his wine- 
glass while Lydgate was speaking. Whatever was not problematical 
and suspected about this young man — ^for example, a certain showiness 
as to foreign ideas, and a disposition to unsettle what had been settled 
and forgotten by his elders — was positively unwelcome to a ph^^cian 
whose standing had been fixed tliiily years before by a treatise on 
Meningitis, of which at least one copy marked “ own” was l^ipund in 
calf. For my part I have some fellow-feeling with Dr SpragUe : one’s 
self-satisfaction is an untaxed kind of property which it is very un- 
pleasant to find depreciated. 

Lydgate’s remark, however, did not meet the sense of the company. 
Mr Vincy said, that if iie could have his way, he would not put dis- 
agreeable fellows anywhere. 

^ “ Hang your reforms ! ” said Mr Cliichely, “ There’s no greater 
humbug in the world. You never hear of a reform, but it means 
some trick to put in new men. I hoi)e you are not one of the 
‘ Lancet’s ’ men, Mr Lydgate — ^wanting to take the coronership out 
of the hands of the legal profession : your words appear to point tliat 
way.” ^ 

“ I disapprove of Wakley,” interposed Dr Sprague, “ no man more ; 
he is an ill-inteiitioncd fellow, who would saciifice the respectability 
of the profession, which eveiybody knows depends on the London 
Colleges, for the sake of getting some notoriety for himself. There 
are men who don’t mind about being kicked blue if they can only get 
talked about. But Wakley is right sometimes,” the Doctor added, 
ludicially. “ I could mention one or two points in which Wakley is 
in the rigiit.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Mr Clii(jh(;ly, “ I blame no man for standing up 
in favour of his own cloth ; but, coming to argument, I should like 
to know how a coroner is to judge of evidence if ho has not had a 
legal training 1 ” 

“ In my oinnion,” said Lydgate, “ legal training only makes a man 
more incompetent in questions that reciuire knowledge of another 
kind. People talk about evidence as if it could really be weighed in 
scales by a blind Justice. No man can judge what is good evidence 
on any particular subject, unless he knows that subject well. A 
lawyer is no better than an old woman at a post-mortem examination. 
How is he to know the action of a poison ? You might as weU say 
that scanning verse will teach you to scan the potato crops.” 

“ You are aware, I suppose, th.at it is not the coroner’s business to 
conduct the post-mortem, but only to take the evidence of the medi- 
cal witness ] ” said Mr Cliichely, with some scorn. 

“Who is often almost as ignorant as the coroner himself,” said 
Lydgate. “ Questions of medical jurisprudence ought not to be l€& 
to the chance of decent knowledge in a medical witness, and the 
coroner ought not to be a man who will believe that strychnine wil} 
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destroy the coats of the stomach if an ignorant practitioner happens 
io teU him so.” 

Lydgate had really lost si^ht of the fact that Mr Cluchely was his 
Majesty^s coroner, and ended innocently with the question, “ Don’t you 
agree with me. Dr Sprague ? ” 

“ To a certain extent— with regard to populous districts, and in the 
metropolis,” said the Doctor. “ But I hope it will be long befoi*e this 
part of the country loses the services of my friend Cluchely, even 
though ^ might get the best man in our profession to succeed him. 
I am sure Vincy will agree with me ” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, give me a coroner who is a good couming man,” said 
Mr Vincy, jovially. “ And in my opinion, you’re safest with a law- 
yer. Nobody can know everything. Most things are ‘ visitation of 
God.' And as to poisoning, why, what you want to know is the 
law. Come, shall we join the latfies 1 ” 

Lydgate’s private opinion was that Mr Cluchely might be the very ' 
coroner without bias as to the coats of the stomach, but he had not 
meant to be personal. This was one of the dilficulties of moving in 
good, Middlemarch society : it was dangerous to insist on knowledge 
as a qualification for any salaiied office. Fred Vincy had called Lyd- 
gate a prig, and now Mr Cluchely was inclined to call him prick- 
eared ; especially when, in the drawing-room, he seemed to be mak- 
ing himself eminently agreeable to Rosamond, whom he had easily 
monopolised in a Uie-d-tHe, since Mrs Viniy herself sat at the tea- 
table. She resigned no domestic function to her daughter ; and the 
matron’s blooming good-natured face, with the too volatile pink 
strings floating from her tine throat, and her cheery inannei-s to nus- 
band and children, was cei-tainly luiiong the great attractions of the 
Vincy house — attractions which made it all the easier to fell in love 
with the daughter. The tinge of uninetentious, inoffensive vulgarity 
in Mrs Vincy gave more effect to Rosamond’s refinement, which w^as 
beyond what Lydgate had expected. 

Certainly, small feet and perfectly turned shoulders aid the impres- 
sion of refined manners, and the right thing said seems quite astonish- 
ingly right when it is accompanied with exquisite curves of Up and 
eyehd. And Rosamond could say the right thing ; for she was clever 
with that sort of^ cleverness which catches every tone except the 
humorous. Happily she never attempted to joke, and this perhaps 
was the most deersive mark of her cleverness. 

She and Lydgate readily got into conversation. He regretted that 
he had not heard her sing the other day at Stone Court. The only 
pleasure he allowed himself during the latter part of his stay in Parrs 
was to go and hear music. 

“ You have studied music, probably ? ” said Rosamond. 

“ No, I know the notes of many birds, and I knowouany melodies 
ear ; but the music that I don’t know at all, and have no notion 
about, delights me— affects me. How stupid the world is that it 
noes not make more use of su<^ a pleasure within its reach ! ” 
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“ Yes, and yon will find Middlemarcli very tuneless. There are 
hardly any good musicians. I only know two gentlemen who sing, 
at all well.” 

“ I suppose it is the fashion to sing comic songs in a rhythmic 
way, leaving you to fancy the tune — ^very much as if it were tapped 
on a drum?” 

** Ah, you liave heard Mr Bowyer,” said Rosamond, with one of her 
rare smiles. “ But we are speaking veiy ill of our neighbours.” 

Lydgate was almost foigetting that he must carry on the conversa- 
tion, in thinking how lovely this creature was, her gaiinent seeming 
to be made out of the faintest blue sky, hei*self so immaculately blond, 
as if tlie petals of some gigantic flower had just opened and disclosed 
her ; and yet with this infantine blondness showing so much ready, 
self-possessed gi*ace. Since he had ha<l the memory of Laure, L 5 "dgate 
had lost all biste for large-eyed silence : tlie divine cow no longer 
attracted him, and Rosamond was her very opT)osite. But he recalled 
himself. 

“ You will let me hear some music to-night, I liope.” 

I will let you hear my attemjfls, if you like,” said Rosamond. 
‘‘ Papa is sure to insist on my singing. But I shall tremble before you, 
who liave heard the best singers in Paris. I have heard veiy little : I 
have only once been to London. But our organist at St Peter^s is a 
good musician, and I go on studying with him,” 

“ Tell me what you saw in London.” 

“ Very little.” (A more naive girl would have said, “ Oh, every- 
thing ! ” But Rosamond knew better.) “ A few of the ordinary 
sights, such as raw country girls arc always taken to.” 

** Do you call yourself a raw cjountiy girl ?” said Lydgate, looking 
at her with an involuntary wiijdjasis of admiration, which inacli 
Rosamond blush Avith ideasurc. But she remained simply serious, 
turned her long neck a little, and put up her hand to touch her 
wondrous hair-plaits — an habitual gesture with her as pretty as any 
movements of a kitteii^s ])aw. Not that Rosamond was in the least 
like a kitten : she was a syl^di caught young and educated at Mrs 
Lemon’s. 

“ I assure you my mind is raw,” she said immediately ; "1! pass at 
Middlemarch. I am not afnud of talking to our olcl neighbours. 
But I am really afraid of you.” 

‘‘An accomplished woman ahuost always knows more than we 
men, though her knowledge is of a different sort. I am sure you 
could teach me a thousand tilings — ^as an exquisite biid could teach a 
bear if there were any common language between them, HappRy, 
there is a common language between women and men, and so the 
bears can get taught.” 

“ Ah, there js Fred beginning to strum I I must go and hinder 
him from janing all your nerves,” said Rosamond, moving to the 
other side of the room, where Fred having opened the piano, at his 
fathers desire, that Rosamond might give them some music, was 
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parenthetically perfonnin|5 ** Cherry Ripe ! ” with one hand. Able 
men who have passed their exaiuimvtions will do these things some- 
limes, not less ^an the jducked Fred. 

" Fred, pray defer your practising till to-moirow ; you will make 
Mr Lydgate m,” said Rosamond. “ He has an ear.” 

Fred laughed, and went on with his tune to the end. 

Rosamond turned to Lydgate, smiling gently, and stiid, “ You per- 
ceive, the bears will not always be taught.” 

“ Now then. Rosy ! ” sjiid Fred, springing from the stool and 
twistinjf it upwai’d for her, with a heaity expectation of enjoyment. 
“ Some good rousing tunes first.” 

Rosamond playecl admirably. Her master at Mrs Lemon’s school 
(close to a county town with a memorable histoiy that hiul its relics 
in church and castle) was one of those excellent musicians here and 
there to be found in our iirovinccs, worthy to compare with many a 
noted Kapellmeister in a country which oilers more plentiful con- 
ditions of musical celebrity. Ra^^amond, with the executant’s instinct, 
had seized his manner of playing, and gave foilh his huge rendering 
of noble music with the jirecision of an echo. It was almost startling, 
heard for the first time. A liidden soul seemed to be flowing fortli 
from Rosamond’s fingers ; and so indeed it Avas, since souls live on in 
perpetual echoes, and io all fine expression there goes somewhere an 
originating activity, if it be only that of an interpreter. Lydgate was 
taken possession of, and began to believe in her as something excej)- 
tional. After all, he thought, one need not be surprised to find the 
rare conjunctions of nature under circumstances amiarently unfavour- 
able ; come Avhere they may, they always depend on conditions that 
are not obvious. lie sat looking at her, and did not rise to pay her 
any complinients, leaving that to others, now that his admiration was 
deepened. 

Her singing W’as less remarkable, but also well trained, and sweet 
to hear as a cliime perfectly in tune. It is true she sang “ Meet me 
by moonlight,” and “ I’ve been roaming for morials must share the 
fashions of their time, and none but the ancients can be always 
classical. But Rosamond could also sing “ Black-eyed Susan” with 
effect, 0 ^ Haydn’s canzonets, or “ Voi, che sapete,” or “ Batti, batti” 
— ^she only wanted to know what her audience liked. 

^ Her father looked round at the company, delighting in their admira- 
tion. Her mother sat, like a Niobc before her troubles, with her 
youngest little girl on her laj), softly beating the child’s hand up and 
down in time to the music. And Fred, notwithstanding his general 
scepticism about Rosy, listened to her music Avith perfect allegiance, 
wishing he could do the same thing on his flute. It Avas the pleasantest 
family party that Lydgate had seen since he came to Middlemarch. 
The Vincys had the readiness to enjoy, the rejection of all anxiety, 
and the belief in life as a merry lot, which macle a hdlise exceptional 
in most county towns at that time, when Evangelicalism had cast 
a certain suspicion as of plague-infection over the few amusements 
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which survived in the provinces. At the Vincys* there was always 
whist, and the card -tables stood ready now, making some of tne 
comply secretly impatient of the music. Before it ceased Mr Fare- 
bromer came in — a handsome, broad-chested but otherwise small 
man, about forty, whose black was very threadbare : the brilliancy 
was all in his quick grey eyes. He came like a pleasant change 
in the light, arresting little Louisa with fatherly nonsense as she was 
being led out of the room by Miss Morgan, greeting everybody with 
some special word, and seeming to condense more talk into ten 
minutes than had been held all through the evening. He^t^laimed 
from Lydgate the fulfilment of a promise to come and see him. “ I 
can’t let you off, you know, because I have some beetles to show you. 
We collectors feel an interest in every new man till he has seen all 
we have to show him.” 

But soon he swerved to the whist-table, rubbing his hands and 
saying, “ Come now, let us be serious ! Mr Lydgate 1 not play ? Ah ! 
you are too young and light for tlds kind of thing.” 

Lydgate said to himself that the clergyman whose abilities were so 
painful to Mr Bulstrode, appeared to have found jin agreeable resort 
in this certainly not erudite household. He could hSf understand 
it ; the good-humour, the good looks of elder and younger, and the 
provision for passing the time without any labour of mtelligence, 
might make the house Jbeguiling to people who had no partieuw use 
for their odd hours. 

Everything looked blooming and joyous except Miss Morgan, who 
was brown, dull, and resigned, and altogether, as Mrs Vincy often 
said, just the sort of person for a governess. Lydgate did not mean 
to pay many such visits himself. They were a wretched waste of 
the evenings ; and now, when he had talked a little more to Rosa- 
mond, he meant to excuse himself and go. 

‘‘ You will not like us at Middlemarch, I feel sure,” she said, when 
the whist-players were settled. ‘‘ We are very stupid, and you have 
been used to something quite different.” 

“ I suppose all country towns arc pretty much alike,” said Lydgate. 
" But I have noticed tliat one always believes one’s own town to be 
more stupid than any other. 1 have made up my mind^to take 
Middlemarch as it comes, and shall be much obliged if the town will 
take me in the same way. I have certainly found some charms in it 
which are much greater than I had expected.” 

You mean the rides towards Tipton and Lowick ; every one is 
pleased with those,” said Rosamond, with simplicity. 

‘‘ No, I mean something much nearer to me.” 

Rosamond rose and reached her netting, and then said, " Do you 
care about dancing at aU ? 1 am not quite sure whether clever men 
ever dance.” 

“ I would dance with you, if you would allow me.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Rosamond, with a slight deprecatory laugh. “ I was 

only going to say that we sometimes have dancing, and 1 wanted 
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to know whether yon would feel insulted if you were ftsked to 
come.” 

• “ Not on the condition I mentioned ” 

After this chat Lyc^ate thought that he was going, but on moving 
towards the whist-tables, he got interested in watching Mr Fare- 
brother s play, wMch was masterly, and also his face, which was 
a striking mixture of the shrewd and the mUd. At ten o’clock sunper 
was brought in (such were the customs of Middlemarch), and mere 
was punch-drinking ; but Mr Farebrother had only a glass of water. 
He wasiwinning, but there seemed to be no reason wliy the renewal 
of rubbers shomd end, and Lydgate at hist took his leave. 

But as it was not eleven o’clock, he chose to walk in the brisk air 
towards the tower of St Botolph’s, Mr Farebrother’s church, wliich 
stood out dark, square, and massive against the starlight. It was the 
oldest church in Middleniarch ; the living, however, was but a vicar- 
age worth barely four hundred a-year. Lydgate had heard that, and 
he wondered now whether Mr Farebrother cared about the money he 
won at cards ; thinking, “ He seems a very pleasant fellow, but Bul- 
strode may have his gooa reasons.” Many things would be easier to Lyd- 
gate if it should turn out that Mr Bulstrode was generally justifiable. 
** What is his relmous doctrine to me, if he carries some good notions 
along with it 1 &e must use such brains as are to be found.” 

These were actually Lydgate’s first meditations as he walked away 
from Mr Vincy’s, and on this ground I fear that many ladies wifi 
consider him hardly worthy of their attention. He thought of Rosa- 
mond and her music only in the second place ; and thou^, when her 
turn came, he dwelt on the image of her for the rest of his walk^ he 
felt no agitation, and had no sense that any new cuirent had set mto 
his life. He coidd not marry yet ; he wished not to marry for several 
years ; and therefore he was not ready to entertain the notion of being 
m love with a girl whom he happened to admire. He did admire 
Rosamond exceedingly ; but that madness which had once beset him 
about Laure was not, he thought, likely ta recur in relation to any 
other woman. Certainly, if fmling in love had been at all in question, 
it would have been quite safe with a creature like this Miss Vincy, 
who hjd just the kind of intelligence one would desire in a woman 
— polimed, refined, docile, lending itself to finish in all the delicacies 
of life, and enshrined in a body which expressed this with a force of 
demonstration that excluded the need for other evidence. Lydgate 
felt sure that if ever he married, his wife would have that feminine 
radiance, that distinctive womanhood which must be classed with 
flowers and music, that sort of beauty which by its very nature was 
virtuous, being moulded only for pure and delicate joys. 

But since he did not mean to mairy for the next five years- 7 - 
his more pressing business was to look into Louis’ new book on 
Fever, which he was specially interested in, because he had known. 
Louis in Paris, and had followed many anatomical demonstrations in 
order to ascertain the specific differences of typhus and typhoid. He 
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went borne and read far into the smallest hour, bringing a much more 
testing vision of iletails and relations into this pathological studv 
than ne had e\tr thought it necessary to apply to the complexitiS 
of love and marriage, these being subjects on which he felt himself 
amply informed by literature, and that traditional wisdom which 
is handed down in the genial conversation of men. Whereas Fever 
had obscure conditions, and gave him that delightful labour of the 
ima^ation which is not mere arbitraiiness, but the exercise of 
disciplined power — combining and constructing with the clearest eye 
for probabilities and the fullest obedience to knowledge ; ffiad then, 
in jret more energetic alliance with impartial Nature, standing aloof 
to invent tests by which to tiy its own work. 

Many men have been praised as vividly imaginative on the strength 
of their profuseness in iiidiiferent drawing or cheap narration : — 
reports of very poor talk going on in distant orbs ; or portraits of 
Lucifer coming down on his bad errands as a large ugly man with 
bat’s wings and spui’ts of phosphorescence ; or exaggerations of wan- 
tonness that seem to reflect life in a diseased dream. But these kinds 
of inspiration Lydgate regarded as rather vulgar and vinous compared 
with the imagination that reveals subtle actions inaccessible by any 
sort of lens, but tracked in that outer darkness through long pathways 
of necessary sequence by the inward light which is the last refine- 
ment of Energy, capable of batliing even the ethereal atoms in its 
ideally illuminated space. He for his part had tossed away all cheap 
inventions where ignorance finds itself able and at ease : he was 
enamoured of that arduous invention which is the very eye of research, 
provisionally framing its object and correcting it to more a^d more 
exactness of relation ; he wanted to pierce the obscurity 
minute processes which prepare hiiman misery and joy, those invisilHe 
thoroughfares which are the first lurking-places of anguish, mania, 
and enme, that delicate poise and transition which determine the 
growth of happy or unliappy consciousness. 

As he threw down his oook, stretched his legs towards the embers 
in the grate, and clasped his hands at the back of liis head, in that 
agreeable after-glow of excitement when thought lapses from examina- 
tion of a specific object into a suffusive sense of its connections with 
«dl the rest of our existence — seems, as it were, to throw itself on its 
back after vigorous swimming and float with the repose of unex- 
hausted strength — Lydgate felt a triumphant delight m his studies, 
and something like pity for those less lucky men vmo were not of his 
profession. 

" If I had not taken that turn when I was a lad,” he thought, " I 
might have got into some stupid draught-horse work or other, and 
lived always in blinkers. I should never have been happy in any 
profession that did not call forth the highest intellectual strain, and 
yet keep me in»good warm contact with my neighbours. There is 
nothing like the medical profession for that ; one can have the ex- 
clusive scientific life that touches the distance and befeiend the old 
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fogies in the pansh too.’ It is rather harder for a clergyman : Fare- 
bg)ther seems to be an anomaly.” 

This last thought brought back the Vincys and all the pictures of 
the evening. They floated in his mind agreeably enough, and as he 
took up his bed-candle his lips were curled with that incipient smile 
which IS apt to accompany agreeable recollections. He was an ardent 
fellow, but at present his ardour was absorbed in love of his work 
and in the ambition of making his life recognised as a factor in the 
better life of mankind — ^like other heroes of science who had nothing 
but an olftcure country priicticc to begin with. 

Poor Lydgate ! or shall I say. Poor Rosamond I Each lived in a 
world of which the other knew nothing. It had not occurred to 
Lydgate that he had been a subject of eager meditation to Rosamond, 
who had neither any reason for tlirowing her maniage into distant 
perspective, nor any pathological studies to divert her mind from that 
rummating habit, that inward repetition of looks, words, and phrases, 
which makes a large part in the lives of most girls. He had not 
meant to look at her or speak to her with more than the inevitable 
amount of admiration and compliment which a man must give to a 
beautiful girl ; indeed, it seemed to him that his enjoyment of her 
music had remained almost silent, for he feared falling into the rude- 
ness of telling her his great surprise at her possession of such accom- 
plishment. But Rosamond had registered every look and word, and 
estimated them as the opening incidents of a preconceived romance 
— ^incidents which gather value from the foreseen development and 
climax. In Rosamond's romance it was not necessary to imagine 
much about the inward life of the hero, or of his serious business in 
the world : of course, he had a profession and was clever, as well as 
Bufiiciently handsome ; but the piquant fact about Lydgate was his 
good birth, which distinguished him from all Middleniarch admirers, 
and presented marriage as a prospect of rising in rank and getting a 
little nearer to that celestial condition on earth in which she would 
have nothing to do with vulgar people, and perhaps at last associate 
with relatives quite equal to the county people who looked down on 
the Middlemarchers. It was part of Rosamond's cleverness to discern 
very subtly the faintest aroma of rank, and once when she had seen 
the Miss Brookes accompanying their uncle at the county assizes, 
and ^ated among the aristocracy, she had envied them, notwith- 
standing their plain dress. 

If you think it incredible that to imagine Lydgate as a man of 
family could cause thrills of satisfaction which had anything to do 
with the sense that she was in love ^vith him, I will ask you to use 
your power of comparison a little more effectively, and consider 
whether red cloth and epaulets have never had an influence of that 
sort. Our passions do not live aprt in locked chambers, but, Messed 
in their' small wardrobe of notions, bring their provisions to a com- 
mon table and mess together, feeding out of the common store acco^* 
ing to their appetite. 
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. Bosamond^ in fact, was entirely occupied not eiuustly with Tertius 
Lydgate as he was in himself, but with his relation to her ; and it 
was excusable in a girl who was accustomed to hear that all yoiihg 
men might, could, would be, or actually were in love with her, to 
believe at once that Lydgate could be no exception. His looks and 
words meant more to her than other men’s, because she cared more 
for them : she thought of them diligently, and diligently attended to 
that perfection of appearance, behaviour, sentiments, and all other 
elegancies, which would find in Lydgate a more adeqtuate admirer 
than she had yet been conscious of. ^ . 

For Rosamond, though she would never do anything that was dis* * 
agreeable to her, was industrious ; and now more than ever she was 
active in sketching her landscapes and market-carts and portrait of 
friends, in practising her music, and in being from morning till night 
her own standard of a perfect lady, having luways an audience in her 
own consciousness, with sometimes the not unwelcome addition of a 
more variable external audience in the numerous visitors of the house. 
She found time also to read the best novels, and even the second 
best, and she knew much poetiy by heart. Her favourite poem was 
^LallaBookh.' 

" The best girl in the world f He will be a happy fellow who gets 
her ! ” was the sentiment of the elderly gentlemen who visited the 
Vincys ; and the rejected young men thought of trying again, as is 
the mshion in country towns ^cre the horizon is not thick with 
coming rivals. But Mrs Plymdale thought that Rosamond had been 
educate to a ridiculous pitch, for what was the use of accomplish- 
ments which would be all laid aside as soon as she was married ? 
While her aunt Bulstrode, who had a sisterly faithfulness towards 
her brother’s family, had two sincere wishes for Rosamond — ^that she 
might show a more serious turn of mind, and that she might meet 
wiui a husband whose wealth corresponded to her habits. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Tlie clerkly person smiled and said, 

Promise was a pretty maid, 

But being poor she died unwed. 

The Rev. Camden Farebrother, whom Lydgate went to see the next 
evening, Hved in an old parsonage, built of stone, venerable enough 
to match the church which it looked out upon. All the fumitiue 
too in the house was old, but with another grade of age — ^that of Mr 
Farebrother’s father and grandfather. There were pitted white 
chairs, with gUding and wreaths on them, and some lingering red 
silk damask with slits in it. There were enmved portraits of Lord 
Chancellors and other celebrated lawyers of the last century ; and 
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ihere were old pier-elasses to reileot thun, as well as the little satin- 
wof^ tables and the sofas resemblinc a prolongation of uneasy 
chaiiSi all standing in relief against the daik wainscot. Tins was the 

ffi Qgnomy of me drawing-ioom into which Lydgate was shown , 
he^ were three ladies to leceive him, who were also old-fa- 
shioned, and of a faded but genuine respectability Mis Farebrothci, 
the Vicar’s white-haired mother, befnlkd and kerchiefed with dcunty 
cleanliness, upnght, quick -eyed, and still under seventy; Miss 
Noble, her sister, a tiny old lady of meeker aspect, with frills and 
kerchief llecjledly moie worn and mended ; and Miss Wmified 
Farebrother, the Vicai 3 elder sister, well looing like himself, but 
nipped and subdued as single women are apt to be who spend their 
lives in unmterrupted subjcetion to their eldeis. Lydgate had not 
expected to see so quaint a gioup knowing simply th it Mr Fare- 
brother was a bacheloi, he had thought of being u<dieied into a snug- 
gery where the chief furniture would probably be books and collee- 
UoxiB of natural objects. The Vicar Imnself seemed to wear rather a 
changed aspect, as most men <lo when acquuntances nude elsewhere 
see them for the fust time in their own homes , some indeed showing 
like an actoi of genial pai ts disadvantcigeously cast for the curmudgeon 
in a new piece. This was not the ease with Mr Farebrother . he 
seemed a tnfle milder and moie silent, the chief talker being his 
mother, while he only put in a good-humoured moderating remark 
here and there. The old lady was evidently accustomed to tell her 
companv what they ought to think, and to regaid no subject as quite 
safe wathout her steeimg. She was afforded leisure for this function 
by having all her httle wants attended to by Miss Wimfred Mean- 
while tmy Miss Noble carried on her arm a small basket, into which 
she diverted a bit of sugar, which she had first dropj^d in her saucer 
as if by mistake ; looking round furtively afteiwards, and revertmg 
to her tea-cup with a small innocent noise as of a tmy timid quadru- 
ped. Piay think no ill of Miss Noble. That basket held small sav- 
mgs from her moie portable food, destmed for the children of hei 
poor friend*; among whom she trotted on fine mornings ; fostermg and 
TOttmg all needv creaturts being so spontaneous a delight to her, 
that she tegarded it much as if it had been a pleasant vice that she 
was addicted to Perhaps she was conscious of bein^ tempted to 
steal from those who had much that she might give to tnose who had 
nothmg, and earned in her conscience the gmlt of that repressed de- 
sire. One must be poor to know the luxury of givmg » 

Mrs Farebrother welcomed the guest with a lively foimality and 
precision. She presently informed him that they weie not often in 
want of medical aid m that house She had brought up her chil- 
dren to wear flannel and not to over-eat themselves, which last habit 
she considered the chief reason why people needed doctors. Lydgate 
pleaded for those whose fathers and mothers had over-eaten them- 
fldves, but Mrs Farebrother held that view of thmgs dangerous : Na- 
ture was more just than that ; it would be easy for any felon to say 
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that hifi ancestors ought to have been hanged instead of him. If 
those who had bad fathers and mothers were bad themselves^ tl),ey 
were hanged for that. There was no need to go back on what you 
couldn’t see. 

My mother is like old George the Third/’ said the Vicar, “ she 
objects to metaphysics.” 

" I .object to what is wrong, Camden. I say, keep hold of a few 
plain truths, and make everytldng square with them. When I was 
young, Mr Lydgate, there never was any question about right and 
wrong. We knew our catechism, and that was enough ; we learned 
our creed and our duty. Every resj)ectable Church person had the 
same opinions. But now, if you speak out of the Prayer-book itself, 
you are liable to be contradicted.” 

That makes rather a pleasant time of it for those who like to 
maintain their own point,” s''id Lydgate. 

“ But my mother always gives way,” said the Vicar, slyly. 

" No, no, Camden, you must not lead Mr Lydgate into a mist^e 
about me, 1 shall never show that disrespect to my parents, to give 
up what they taught me. Any one may see what comes of turning. 
If you change once, why not twenty times ? ” 

" A man might see good arguments for changing once, and not sec 
them for changing again,” said Lydgate, amused with the decisive 
old lady. 

Excuse me there. If you go upon arguments, they are never 
wanting, when a man has no constancy of mind. My father never 
changed, and he preached plain moral sermons without arguments, 
and was a good man — few better. When you get me a good mm 
made out of arguments, I will get you a good £nner with reading 
you the cookery-book. That’s my opinion, and I think anybody’s 
stomach will bear me out.” 

" About the dinner certainly, mother,” said Mr Farebrother. 

** It is the same thing, the dinner or the man. 1 am nearly sev- 
enty, Mr Lydgate, and I go upon experience. I am not likely to 
follow new lights, though there are plenty of them here as elsewhere. 
I say, they came in with the mixed stuffs that will neither wash nor 
wear. It was not so in my youth : a Churchman was a Churchman, 
and a clergyman, you might be pretty sure, was a gentleman, if no- 
thing else. But now he may be no better than a Dissenter, and want 
to push aside my son on pretence of doctrine. But whoever may 
wish to push him aside, I am proud to say, Mr Lydgate, that he will 
compare with any preacher in this kingdom, not to speak of this 
town, which is but a low standard to go by ; at least, to my thinking, 
for I was bom and bred at Exeter.” • 

"A mother is never partial,” said Mr Farebrother, smiling. 
‘^What do you think Tyke’s mother says about hlml” 

Ah, poor •treature ! what indeed ] ” said Mrs Farebrother, her 
sharpness blunted for the moment by her confidence in maternal 
judgments. She says the truth to herself, depend upon it •” 
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" And what is the truth?" said Lydgate. " I am curious to 
knpw." 

Oh, nothing bad at all,” said Mr Farebrother. ‘‘ He is a zealous 
fellow ; not veiy learned, and not very wise, I think — because I 
don’t agree with him.” 

“ Why, Camden ! ” said Miss Winifred, “ Griffin and liis wife told 
me only to-day, that Mr Tyke said they should have no more coals 
if they came to hear you preach.” 

Mrs F(^ebrothcr laid down her knitting, which she had resumed 
after her miall allowance of tea and toast, and looked at her son as if 
to say “ You hear that 'i ” Miss Noble said, “ Oh, poor things I poor 
things I ” in reference, probably, to the double loss of preaching and 
coal. But the Vicar answered quietly — 

“ That is because they are not my parisliionere. And I don’t think 
my sermons are worth a load of coals to them.” 

“Mr Lydgate,” said Mrs Farebrotlier, wlio could not let this pass, 
“ you don’t know my son : he always undervalues himseK. I tell him 
he is undervaluing the God who made liim, and made him a most 
excellent preacher.” 

“ Tliat must be a hir.t for me to take Mr Lydgate away to my 
study, mother,” said the Vicar, laughing. “ I ijromised to show you 
my collection,” he added, turning to Lydgate ; “ shall we go 1 ” 

All three ladies remonstrated. Mr Lydgate ought not to be hur- 
ried awfiv without being allowed to accept another cup of tea : Miss 
Winifred had abundance of good tea in the ])ot. Why was Camden 
in such haste to take a visitor to his den ? There was nutliing but 
pickled vennin, and drawers full of blue-bottles and moths, with no 
carpet on the floor. Mr Lydgate must excuse it. A game at crib- 
bage would be far better. In short, it was plain that a vicar might 
be adored by his womankind as the king of men and preachers, and 
yet be held oy them to stand in much need of their direction. Lyd- 
gate, with the usual shallowness of a young bachelor, w'ondered that 
Mr Farebrother had not taught them better, 

“ My mother is not used to my having visitors w’ho can take an^ 
interest in my hobbies,” said the Vicar, as he opened the door of his 
study, which was indeed as bare of luxuries for the body as the ladies 
had implied, unless a short porcelain pipe and a tobacco-box were to 
be excepted. 

“ Men of your profession don’t generally smoke,” he said. Lydgate 
smiled and shook his head, “ Nor of mine either, properly, I sup- 
pose. You will hear that pipe alleged against me by Bulstrode and 
Comijany. They don’t know how pleased the devil would be if I 
gave it up.” 

“ I xmderstand. You are of an excitable temper and want a seda- 
tive. I am heavier, and should get idle with it. I should rush into 
idleness, and stagnate there with all my might.” 

“ And you mean to give it all to your work. I am some ten or 
twelve years older than you, and have come to a compromise. I feed 
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a weakness or two lest they should get clamorous. See,” continued 
the Vicar, opening severed small drawers, “ I fancy I have niade«an 
exhaustive study of the entomolo^ of this district. I am going on 
both with the fauna and flora ; but 1 have at least done my insects well. 
We are singularly rich in orthoptera : I don’t know vmether — ^Ah ! 
you have got hold of that glass jar — ^you are looking into that instead 
of my drawers. You don’t really care about these things 1” 

“ Not by the side of this lovely anencephalous monster. I have 
never had time to give mys(df much to natural history, il^was early 
bitten with an interest in structure, and it is what lies most directly 
in my profession. I have no hobby besides. I have the sea to swim 
in there.” 

“ Ah ! you are a happy fellow,” said Mr Farebrother, turning on 
his heel and beginning to fill liis pipe. “ You don’t know what it is 
to want spiritual tobacco — ^bad emendations of old texts, or small 
items about a variety oi Ajjkia BrassiccB, with the well-known signa- 
ture of Philomicroii, for flic ‘ Twaddler’s Magazine ; ’ or a learned 
treatise on the entomology of the Pentateuch, including all the in- 
sects not mentioned, but jnobably met with by the Isradites in tlieir 

n e through the desert ; with a monograpli on the Ant, as treated 
onion, Slowing the harmony of the Book of Proverbs with the 
results of modem research. You <lon’t mind my fumigating you ?” 

Lydgate was more surprised at the openness of this talk tlian at its 
imnlicd meaning — ^that the Vicar felt himself not alto"etheit hni the 
riglit vocation. The neat fitting-up of drawers and shdves, and the 
bookcase filled with expensive illustrated books on Natural History, 
nuule him think again of the winnings at caids and their destination. 
But ho was beginning to wish that the very best construction of 
everything that Mr Farebrother did should be the true one. The 
VicaFs frankness seemed not of the repulsive soi-t that comes from 
an uneasy consciousness seeking to forestall the judgment of others, 
but simply the relief of a desii*e to do with as little pretence as pos- 
sible. Apparently he was not without a sense that his freedom of 
speech might seem premature, for he presently said — 

“ I have not yet told you that I have the advantage of you, Mr 
Lydgate, and know you better than you know me. You ifemember 
Trawley who shared your apartment at Paris for some time ? I was 
a correspondent of his, and he told me a good deal about you. I was 
not quite sure when you first come that you were the same man. 1 
was very glad when I found that you were. Only I don’t forget that 
you have not hail the like prologue about me.” 

Lydgate divined some delicacy of feeling here, but did not half 
understand it, “ By the way,” he said, " what has become of Traw- 
ley ? I have quite lost sight of him. He was hot on the French 
social systems, and talked of going to the Backwoods to found a sort 
of Pythagoreait community. Is he gone ? ” 

“ Nut at all. He is practising at a German bath, and has tnartied 
a lich patient.” 
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** Then my notions wear the best, so iar /’ said Lydgate, with a 
fihyrt scornful laugh. "He would have it, the medical profession 
was an inevitable system of humbug. I said, the fault was in the 
men — men who tmckle to lies and folly. Instead of preaching 
against humbug outside the waU^, it might be better to set up a dis- 
infecting apparatus within. In shoit — I am repoiting my own con- 
versation — ^you may be sure I liad aU the good sense on my side.” 

" Your scheme is a good deal more difficult to cany out than the 
^thagor^ community, though. You liave not only got the old Adam 
in yoursen against you, but you have got all those descendants of the 

S Adam who fonu the society around you. You see, I have 
elve or thirteen years more than you for my knowledge of 
ies. But ” — Mr Farebrother broke off a moment, and then 
added, " you are eyeing that glass vase ^ain. Do you wont to make 
an exchange 1 You shall not have it without a fair barter.” 

" I have some sea-mice — ^fiiie specimens — in sjjirits. And I will 
throw in Eobert Brown’s new thing — ^ Microscopic Observations on 
the Pollen of Plants’ — ^if you don’t happen to have it alreaily.” 

" Why, seeing how you long for the monster, I might ask a higher 
price. Suppose I ask you to look through my drawers and agree 
with me about all my new species ?” The Vicar, while he talked in 
this way, alternately moved about with his pipe in his mouth, and 
returned to hang rather fondly over his drawers. " That would be 
good discipline, you know, for a young doctor who has to please his 

S tients in Middlemarch. You must learn to be bored, remember, 
owever, you shall have the monster on your own terms,” 

"Don’t you think men overrate the necessity for humouring 
everybody’s nonsense, till they get despised by the very fools they 
humour?” said Lydgate, moving to Mr Farebrother’s side, and look- 
ing rather absently at the insects ranged iii fine gradation, with names 
subscribed in exquisite writing. ‘‘ The slioitest way is to make your 
value felt, so that jicople must put iqj with you whether you flatter 
them or not.” 

" With all my heart. But then you must be sure of having the 
value, and you must keep youi’self independent. Veiy few men can 
do that. • lather you slip out of service altogether, and become good 
for nothing, or you wear tlie harness and draw a good deal where 
your joke-fellows pull you. But do look at these delicate orthop- 

Lyd^te after all to give some scrutiny to each drawer, the 
Vicar laughing at liimself^ and yet^xiemisting in the exhibition. 

" Apropos of what you said about wearing harness,” Lydgate be- 
gan, mter they had sat down, " 1 made up my mind some time ago 
to do with as little of it as possible. That was why I determined 
not to try anything in London, for a good many years at least. 1 
didn’t like what I saw when I was studying there — ito much empty 
bigwiggism, and obstructive trickeiy. In the countiy^ ]^ople have 
less pretension to ki^owledge, and arc less of companions, out for that 
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reason they affect one’s arfCmr-prapre less : one makes less bad bloody 
and can follow one’s own course more quietly.” , 

" Yes — well — yoa have got a good start ; you are in the right pro- 
fession^ the work you feel yourself most fit for. , Some people miss 
that^ and repent too late. But youjnust not be too sure of keeping 
your independence.” 

You mean of family ties!” said Lyduate, conceiving that these 
might press rather tightly on Mr Farebrother. 

Not altogether. Of course they make many things more diffi- 
cult. But a good wife — a good unworldly woman — ^may really help 
a man^ and keep hiih more independent. There’s a parishioner of 
mine — a fine fellow, but who would hardly have pulled through as 
he has done without his wife. Do you know the Garths ? 1 Uiink 
they were not Peacock’s patients.” 

“ No ; but there is a Miss Garth at old Featherstone’s, at Lowick.” 

Their daughter : an e^tcellcnt girl.” 

“ She is very quiet — I have hardly noticed her.” 

“ She has tiiken notice of you, though, depend upon it.” 

" I don’t understand,” said Lydgate ; he could haidly say " Of 
course.” 

" Oh, she gauges everybody. I prepared her for confinnation — she 
is a favourite of mine.” 

Mr Farebrother puffed a few moments in silence, Lydgate not car- 
ing to know more aboxit the Garths. At last the Vicar laid down 
his pipe, stretched out his legs, and turned his bright eyes with a 
smile towards Lydgate, saying — 

‘‘ But we Middlemarchers are not so tame as you take us to be. 
We have our intrigues and our parties. I am a party man, for ex- 
ample, and Bulstrode is another. If you vote for me you will offend 
Bulstrode.” 

What is there against Bulstrode ?” said Lydgate, emphatically. 

" I did not say there wtus anything against Idm except that. If 
you vote against him you will make him your enemy.” 

“ I don’t know that I need mind about that,” said Lydgate, rather 
proudly ; but he seems to have good ideas about hospitals, and he 
spends laige sums on useful public objects. lie might help me a 
good deal in carrying out my ideas. As to his religious notions — 
why, as Voltaire said, incantations will destroy a flock of sheep if ad- 
ministered with a certain quantity of arsenic. 1 look for the man 
"who will bring the amenic, and don’t mind about his incantations.” 

'^Veiy gooa. But then you must not offend your arsenic -man. 
You will not offend me, you know,” said Mr Farebrother, quite un- 
affectedly. ‘^I don’t translate my own convenience into other 
Twople’s duties. I am opposed to Bulstrode in many ways. I don’t 
like the set he belongs to : they are a narrow ignorant set, and do 
more to make* their neighbours uncomfortable than to make them 
better. Their system is a sort of worldly-spiritual cliqueism : they 
really look on the rest of mankind as a doomed carcass which is to 
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liooiftsh them for' heaven. But" he added, smilingly, I don’t say 
that Bulstiode’s new hospital, is a bad thing ; and as to his wanting 
to oust me from the old one — why, if lie tiiinks me a miscliievoua 
fellow, he is only returning a compliment. And I oui not a model 
olergymon — only a decent makeshift." 

I/)rdgate was not at all sure that the Vicar maligned himself. A 
model clergyman, like a model doctor, ought to think his own pro 
fesaion the finest in the world, and take all knowledge as mere nour- 
ishment |o his moral pathology and therapeutics. He only said, 
“ What reason does Bulstrode give for superseding you 

That I don’t teach his opinions — ^which he calls spiritual religion ; 
and that 1 have no time to spare. Both statements arc tnic. But 
then I could make time, and I should he glad of the forty pounds. 
That is the plain fact of the case. But let us dismiss it. 1 only 
wanted to tell you that if you vote for your arsenic-man, you are not 
to cut me in consequence. I can’t spare you. You are a sort of cir- 
cumnavigator come to settle among us, and will keep up my belief 
in the antipodes. Now tell me all about them in Pans." 


CHAPTER XVIIT. 

** Oh, sir, the loftiest hopes on earth 
Draw lots with meaner hopes : heroic breasts, 

Drcathing bod uir, nui risk of {)ostileiice ; 

Or, lacking lime-juice when they cross tlie Lino, 

May languish with the scurvy." 

Some weeks passed after this conversation before the question of the 
chaplaincy gathered any practical import for Lydgate, and without 
tellmg himself the reason, he deferred the predeteimination on which 
side he should give his vote. It wouhl really have been a matter of 
total indifference to him — that is to say, he would have taken the 
more convenient side, and given his vote for the ap 2 )ointmont of Tyke 
without any hesitation — if he hail not cared pei-sonally for Mr Fare- 
brother. 

But his liking for the Vicar of St Botoli)h’8 grew with growing 
acquaintanceship. That, entering into Lydgate’s 2 )ositiun os a new- , 
comer who had his own professional objects to secure, Mr Farebrother 
should-have taken pains rather to warn off than to obtain his interesl^ 
showed an unusual delicacy and generosity, which Lydgate’s nature 
was keenly alive to. It went along with other points of conduct in 
Mr Farebrother which were exceptionally fine, and made his character 
resemble those soutliem landscapes which seem divided between 
nolijral grandeur and social slovenliness. Very few nfen could have 
been as filial and chivalrous as he was to the mother, aunt, and sister, 
whose dependence on him hod in many ways shaped his life rather 

1 
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uneasily for himself ; fewlnen who feel the pressure of small needs 
are BO nobly resolute not to dress up their inevitably self-interest^ 
desir^ in a pretext of better motives. In these matters he was 
conscious that his life would bear the closest scrutiny ; and perhaps 
the consciousness encouraged a little defiance towards the critical 
strictness of persons whose celestial intimacies seemed not to improve 
their domestic manners, and whose lofty aiins were not needed to 
account for their actions. Then, his preaching was ingenious and 
pithy, like the preaching of the English Church in its robu^ age, and 
hia sermons were delivered without book. People outside nis parish 
went to hear Jiim ; and, since to fill the church was always the most 
difficult part of a clergyman’s function, here was another ground for 
a careless sense of superiority. Besides, he was a likeable man : sweet- 
tempered, ready-witted, frank, without grins of suppressed bitterness or 
other conversational ilavours which make half of us an affliction to our 
friends. Lydgate liked him heartily, and wislied for his fnendship. 

With this meling uppermo..t, lie continued to waive the question 
of the chaplaincy, and to perbuade himself that it was not only no 
proper business of his, but likely enough never to vex him with a 
demand for his vote. Lydgate, at Mr Bulstrode’s request, was laying 
down plans for the internal arrangements of the new hospital, and 
the two were often in consultation. The banker was always presup- 
posing that he could count in general on Lydgate as a coadjutor, but 
made no special recurrence to the coming decision between Tyke and 
Farebrother. Wlien the General Board of tlie Infinnary had met, 
however, and Lydgate had notice that tlie question of the chaplaincy 
was thrown on a council of tho directors and medical men, to meet 
on the following Friday, he had a vexed sense that he must make up 
his mind on this trivial Middlemarch business. He could not help 
healing within him the distinct declaration that Bulstrode was prime 
minister, and that the Tyke affair was a question of office or no office ; 
and he could not help an equally pronounced dislike to giving up the 
prospect of office. For his observation was constantly confirming Mr 
Farebrother’s assurance that the banker would not overlook oppo- 
sition. “ Confoinid tlieir petty politics 1 ” was one of liis thoughte for 
three morninge in the meditative process of shaving, wlieR he had 
begun to feel that he must really hold a court of conscience on tkia 
matter. Certainly there were valid things to be said against the 
election of Mr Farebrother ; ho had too much on his hands already, 
especially considering how much time he spinit on non-clerical occu- 
pations. Then again it was a continually repeated shock, disturbing 
lydgate’s esteem, that the Vicar should obvioudy play for the sake 
of money, liking the play indeed, but evidently liking some end 
which it served. Mr Farebrother contended on theory for the desir- 
ability of all games, and said that Englislunen’s wit was stagnant for 
want of them but Lydgate felt certain that he would have played 
very much less but for the money. There was a billiard-room at the 
Green Dragon, which some anxious mothers and wives regarded as 
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chief temptation in Middlemarcli. The Vicar waa a first-rate 
bijliard-player, and though he did no" frL*(j[iient the Green Dragon, 
there were reports that he had sometiinea been there in the da^ine 
and had won money. And as to the chaplaincy, lie did not pretend 
thet he cared for it, except for the sake of the forty pounds. Lyd- 
gate was no Puritan, but he did not cam for play, and winning 
mopy at it had always seemed a meanness to him ; besides, he had 
an ideal of life which made this subservience of conduct to the gain- 
ing of small sums thoroughly liatefiil to him. Hitheiio in his own 
liw his wnnts had been supplied without any trouble to himself, and 
his first impulse was always to be liberal with half-crowns as matters 
of no importance to a gentleman ; it had never occurred to him to 
devise a plan for getting half-crowns. He had always known in a 
general way that he was not rich, but he had never felt poor, and he 
had no power of imagining the pai-t which the want of money plays 
in deteimining the actions of men. Money had never been a mo- 
tive to him. Hence he wiis not ready to frame excuses for this de- 
liberate piu^uit of small gains. It was altogether repulsive to him, 
and he never entered into any calculation of the ratio between the 
Vicar^s income and his more or less neccssaiy expenditure. It was 
possible that he wjuld not have miule such a calculation in his own 
case. 

And now, when the question of voting had come, this repulsive 
fact told more strongly jigainst Mr Farebrother than it had done be- 
fore. One would know much better what to do if men^s characters 
were more consistent, and especially if one^s friends were invariably 
fit for any function they desired to undertake I Lydgate was con- 
vinced that if there had been no valid objection to Mr Farebrother, 
he would have voted for him, whatever Bulstrode might have felt on 
the subject : he did not intend to be a vassal of Bulstrode’s. On the 
other hand, there was Tyke, a man entirely given to his clerical 
office, who was simply curate at a chapel of ease in St PeteFs parish, 
and had time for extra duty. Nobotly hod anything to say against 
Mr Tyke, except that they could not bear him, and suspected him of 
cant. Really, from his i)oiut of view, Bulstrode was thoroughly 
justified.* 

But whichever way Lydgate began to incline, there was something 
to make him wince ; and being a proud man, he was a little exasper- 
ated at being obliged to wince. He did not like frustrating his own 
best purposes by getting on bad terms with Bulstrode ; he did not 
like voting against Farebrother, and helping to deprive him of func- 
tion and salary ; and the question occuri’ed whether the additional 
forty pounds might not leave the Vicar free from that ignoble care 
about 'inning at cards. Mui cover, Lydgate did not like the consci- 
ousness that in voting for Tyke he should be voting on the side obvi- 
ously convenient for himsel f. But would the end really be his own con- 
venience ? Other people would sjiy so, and would allege that he was 
currying favour with Bulstrode for the sake of making himself im- 
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portaut and getting on in the world. What then 1 He for his owA 
part knew that if his personal prospects simply had been concemc^^ 
he would not have cared a rotten nut for the banker's fnehdship or 
ennuty. What he really cared for was a medium for his work/'a 
vehicle for his ideas ; and after all, was he not bound to prefer 
object of getting a good hospital, where he could demonstrate the 
specific distinctions of fever and test therapeutic results, before any- 
thing else connected with this chaplaincy ? For the first time 
gate was feeling the hampering threadlike pressure of su^l social 
conditions, and their frustrating complexity. At the end of his in- 
ward debate, when he set out for the hospital, his hope was really in 
the chance that discussion nught somehow give a new aspect to the 
question, and make the scale dip so as to exclude the necessity for 
voting. 1 think he trusted a little also to the energy which is be- 
gotten by circumstiinces — some feeling rushing warmly and making 
resolve easy, while debate in cool blood had only made it more diffi- 
cult. However it was, he did not distinctly say to himself on which 
side he would vote ; and all the while he was inwardly resenting the 
subjection which had been forced upon him. It would have seemed 
beforehand like a ridiculous piece of bjid logic that he, with his un- 
mixed resolutions of independence and his select purposes, would 
find himself at the very outset in the grasp of petty alternatives, each 
of which was repugnant to him. In his student’s chambers, he had 
prearranged his social action quite differently. 

Lydgate was late in setting out, but Dr Sprague, the two other 
surgeons, and several of tlui directoi-s had arrived early ; Mr Bid- 
str^e, treasurer and chainnan, being among those who were still 
absent. The convei*sation seemetl to imply that the issue was pro^ 
blematical, an<l that a majority for Tyke was not so ceHain as had 
been generally sup]>osed. The two physicians, for a wonder, turned 
out to be unanimous, or rather, though of different minds, they con- 
curred in action. Dr Sprague, the nigged and weighty, was, as 
every one had foreseen, an adherent of Mr Farebrother. The Doctor 
was more than su.specte<l of having no religion, but somehow Middle- 
march tolerated this deficiency in him as if he had been a Lord 
Chancellor ; indeed it is probable that his professional weight was 
Uie more believed in, the world-old association of cleverness with the 
evil principle being still potent in the minds even of lady-][)atu$i^ who 
had the strictest ideas of frilling and sentiment. It was nediape this 
negation In the Doctor which made his neighbours call him hard-headed 
and dry-witted ; conditions of texture which were also held fkvoux^ 
able to the storing of judgments connected with dnm At all events, 
it is certain that if any medical man hail come to Middlemorch with 
the reputation of having very definite religious views, of being given 
to prayer, and of otherwise showing an active piety, there would 
have been a ge^iprnl presumption ^inst his medical skill. 

Pn this ground it was (professionally speaking) fortunate for l)r 
Minchin that his religious sympathies were of a general kind^ and 
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mi^h as gave a distant medical sanction to all serious sentiment, 
wjiether of Church or Dissent, rather than any adhesion to particular 
tenets. If Mr Bulstrode insisted, as he was apt to do, on the Lu- 
theran doctrine of justification, as that by wnich a Church must 
stand or fall, Dr l^nchin in return was quite sure that man was 
not a mere machine or a fortuitous conjunction of atoms ; if Mrs 
Wimple insisted on a particular providence in relation to her stomach 
complaint. Dr Minchm for his port liked to keep the mental win- 
dows opip and objected to fixed limits ; if the Unitarian brewer 
jested aTOut the Athanasian Creed, Dr Minchin quoted Pope’s ^ Essav 
cm Man.’ He objected to the rather free style of anecdote in which 
Dr Sprague indulged, preferring well-sanctioned quotations, and lik- 
ing refinement of all Kinds : it was generally known that he had 
some kinship to a bishop, and sometimes spent his holidays at “ the 
pdace.” 

Dr Minchin was soft-handed, pale-complexioned, and of rounded 
outline, not to be distinguished from a mild rlergynian in appear- 
ance : whereas Dr Sprague was 8U2)crfluously tall ; liis trousers got 
creased at the knees, and sliowed an excess of boot at a time when 
straps seemed necessary to any dignity of bearing ; you lieard him go 
in and out, and up and down, as if he had come to see after the root- 
ing. In short, he had weight, and might be expected to grapple 
with a disease and throw it ; while Dr Minchin might be better able 
to detect it lurking and to circumvent it. They enjoyed about 
equally the mysterious privilege of medical reinitation, and concealed 
with much etK^uette their contempt for each other’s skill. Begard- 
ing themselves as Middlemarch iubtitutions, they were ready to com- 
*bine against all innovators, and against non -professionals given to 
interference. On this ground they were both in their heaits equally 
averse to Mr Bulstrode, though Dr Minchin had never been in open 
hostility with him, and never difiered from him without elaborate ex- 
planation to Mrs Bulstrode, who had found that Dr Minchin alone 
understood her constitution. A laynmii wjio pried into the professional 
conduct of medical men, and wasal ways obtruding his reforms, — though 
he was less directly embarrassing to the two physicians than to the 
suigeon^^thecaries who attended paiq^ers by contract, was never- 
theless offensive to the professional nostiil as such ; and Dr Minchin 
shared fully in the new jiique against Bulstrode, excited by his appa- 
rent determination to patronise Lydgate. The long-established jirac- 
titioners, Mr Wrench and Mr Toller, were just now standing apart and 
having a friendly colloquy, in which they agreed that Lydgate was a 
jmkanapes, just made to serve Bulstrode’s ])urpose. To non-medical 
mends they had alieady concurred in j^raising the other young prac- 
titioner, who had come into the town on Mr Peacock’s retirement 
vdihout fiirther recommendation than his own merits and such argu- 
'ment for solid professional acquirement os might be* mthered from 
his living apparently wasted no time on other branmes of know- 
ledge. It was clear that Lydgate, by not dispensing drugs, intended 
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to cast imputations on his equals^ and also to obscure the limit be- 
tween his own rank as a general practitioner and that of the phy- 
sicians, who, in the interest of the profession, felt bound to maintam 
its various gi'ades. Especially gainst a man who had not been to 
either of the English universities and enjoyed the absence of ana- 
tomical and bedside study there, but came with a libellous preten- 
sion to experience in Edinburgh and Paris, where observation mi^t 
be abundant indeed, but hardly sound. 

Thus it himpened that on this occasion Bulstrode became identi- 
fied with Lydgate, and Lydgate with Tyke ; and owing to tins variety 
of interchangeable names tor the chaplaincy question, diverse minus 
were enabled to form the same judgment concerning it. 

Dr Sprague said at once bluntly to the group assembled when he 
entered, “ I go for Farebrother. A salary, witn all my heart. But 
why take it from the Vicar ^ He htis none too much — has to insure 
his life, besides keeping house, and doing a vicai-'s charities. Put 
forty pounds in his pocket and you^l do no hann. He^s a good 
fellow, is Farebrother, with as little of the paison about him as will 
serve to carry orders.” 

" Ho, ho ! Doctor,” said old Mr Powderell, a retired ironmonger of 
some standing — his interjection being something between a laugh 
and a Parliamentary disapproval. "We must let you have your say. 
But what wo have to consider is not anybody's income — it^s the souls 
of the poor sick people” — ^hore Mr PowderidPs voice and face had a 
sincere pathos in them. " He is a real Gospel preacher, is Mriiyke. 
I should vote against my conscience if I voted against Mr Tyke — I 
should indeed.” 

" Mr Tyke’s opponents have not asked any one to vote against hift 
conscience, I believe,” said Mr Hackbutt, a rich tanner of fluent 
speech, whose glittering spectacles and erect hair were turned with 
some severity towards innocent Mr Powderell. " But in my judg- 
ment it behoves us, as Directors, to consider whether we will regam 
it as our whole business to carry out i)ropositions emanating from a 
single quarter. Will any member of the committee aver that he would 
have entertained the idea of displacing the gentleman who has always 
dischargefl the function of chaidain here, if it had not been suggested 
to him by parties whose disposition it is to regard every institution 
of this town as a machinery for canying out their own views 1 I tax 
no man’s motives : let them lie between liimself and a higher Power ; 
but I do say, that there are influences at work here which are incom- 
patible with genuine independence, and that a crawling servility is 
usually dictated by circumstances which gentlemen so conducting 
themselves could not aifOKl either morally or financially to avow. I 
myself am a layman, but I have given no inconsiderable attention' to 
the divisions in the Church and . . .” 

"Oh, damn*the divisions 1” burst in Mr Frank Hawley, lawyer 
and town-clerk, who rarely presented himself at the boa^, but now 
looked in hurriedly, whip in hand. " We have nothing to do with 
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them here. Farebrother has been doinj; tlie wgrk—what there was 
— jwithout pay, and if pay is to be given, it should be given to him. 
1 call it a confounded job to take the thing away from Farebrother.” 

‘‘ I think it would be as well for gentlemen .not to give their re- 
marks a personal bearing,” said Mr Plymdale. “ I shall vote for the 
appointment of Mr Tyke, but I should not liave known, if Mr Hack- 
butt hadn’t hinted it, that I was a Servile Crawler.” 

‘*1 disclaim any personalities. I expressly said, if I may be 
idlowed to repeat, or even to conclude what I was about to say ** 

" Ah, nere’s Minchin I ” said Mr Frank Hawley ; at which eveiy- 
body turned away from Mr Hackbutt, leaving liim to feel the use- 
lessness of superior gifts in Middlemarch. “ Come, Doctor, I must 
have you on the right side, eh 1” 

" I hope so,” said Dr Minchin, nodding and shaking hands here 
and there. “ At whatever cost to my feelings.” 

“ If them’s any feeling here, it should be feeling for the man who 
" Is. turned out, I think,” said Mr Frank Hawley. 

' 1 confess I have feelings on the other side also. I luive a divided 
esteem,” said Dr Minchin, rubbing his hands. I consider Mr Tyke 
an exemplaiy man — ^none more so — and I believe him to be 2 >i*oposed 
from«umm 2 )eachablc motives. I, for my i)art, wish that I coukl give 
him my vote. But I am constrained to take a view of the case 
which gives the iireponderance to Mr Farebrother’s claims. He is 
an amiable man, an able preacher, and has been longer among us.” 

Old Mr Powderell looked on, sad and silent. Mr Plymdale settled 
his cravat, uneasily. 

" You don’t set up Farebrother as a pattern of what a clergyman 
ought to be, I hope,” said Mr Larcher, the eminent canier, who had 
just come in. “ I have no ill-will towards him, but I think we owe 
something to the public, not to S 2 )eak of anything higher, in these 
appointments. In my opinion Farebrother is too lax fOr a cleigy- 
man. I don’t wish to bnng \ip particulars against him ; but he will 
make a little attendance here go as far as he can.” 

"And a devilish deal better than too much,” said Mr Hawley, 
whose bad language was notorious in that part of the county. " Sick 
people oan’t bear so much praying and preaching. And that metho- 
distical sort of religion is bad for the spirits — ^bad for the inside, eh?” 
he added, turning quickly round to the four medical men who were 
assembled. 

But any answer was dispensed with by the entrance of tliree gentle- 
men, with whom there were greetings more or less coidial. These 
were the Reverend Edward Thesiger, Rector of St Petei’’s, Mr Bui-, 
strode, and our friend Mr Brooke of Tipton, who had latelv allowed 
himself to be put on the board of director’s in liis turn, but had. never 
before attended, his attendance now being due to Mr Bulstrode’s ex- 
ertions. Lydgate was the only person still exiiected. • 

Every one now sat down, Mr Bulstrode presiding, pale and self-re- 
strained as usual. Mr Thesiger, a moderate evangelical, wished for 
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the appointment of^is friend Mr Tyke, a zealous able man, who, 
officiate at a chajpel of ease, had not a cure of souls too extensive jto 
leave him ample time for the new duty. It was desirable that chap- 
laincies of this kind should be entered on with a fervent intention : 
they were peculiar opportunities for spiritual influence ; and while it 
was good that a salary should be allotted, there was the more need 
for scrupulous watching lest the office should be perverted into a 
mere question of salary. Mr Thesiger’s manner had so much quiet 
propriety tliat objectors could only simmer in silence. 

Mr Brooke believed that every Dody meant well in the mmter. He 
hod not .himself attended to the affairs of the Infirmary, though he 
had a strong interest in whatever was for the benefit of Middlemarch, 
and was most happv to meet the gentlemen present on any public 
question — “ any public question, you know,’ * Mr Brooke rejieated, 
with his nod of perfect understanding. “ I am a good deal occupied 
as a magistral, and in the collection of documentary evidence, but 1 
regard my time as being at the disposal of the public — and, in short, 
my fnends have convinced me that a cha])lain with a salary — ^a sal- 
ary, you know — ^is a very good thing, and I am happy to be able to 
come here and vote for the appointment of Mr Tyke, who, I under- 
stand, is an unexceptionable man, apostoUb and eloquent and evefy- 
thing of that kind — and I am the last man to withhold my vote — 
under the circumstances, you know.’^ 

" It seems to me that you have been crammed with one side of the 
question, Mr Brooke,” said Mr Frank Hawley, who was afraid of 
nobody, and was a Tory suspicious of electioneering intentions. 
“ You don’t seem to know that one of the worthiest men we have 
has been doing duty os chaplain here for years without pay, and 
that Mr Tyke is proposed to supersede him.’’ ^ • 

" Excuse me, Mr Hawley,” said Mr Bulstrode. " Mr Brooke hiiii 
been fully informed of Mr Farebrother’s character and position.” 

" By his enemie.s,” flashed out Mr Hawley. 

“ I tnist there is no personal hostility concerned here,” said Mr 
Thesiger. 

‘‘ I’ll swear there is, though,” retorted Mr Hawley. 

" Gentlemen,” said Mr Bulstrode, in a subdued tone, "the merits 
of the question may be very briefly stated, and if any one present 
doubts that every gentleman wlio is about to give liis vote Eos not 
been fully informed, I can now recapitulate the considerations that 
should weigh on either side.” 

“ I don’t see the good of that,” said Mr Hawley, I suppose we 
all know whom we mean to vote for. Any man who wants to do 
justice does not wait till the last minute to hear both sides of th^ 
question. I have no time to lose, and I propose that the matter be 
put to the vote at once.” 

A brief but still hot discussion followed before each jperson wxoto 
" Tyke ” or “ Farebrother ” on a piece of paper and slitmed it into w 
glass tumbler ; and in the mean time Mr Bulstrode saw l^dgate eaten ^ 
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j^rceive that the votes are equally divided at present” said 
IMI/ Bulstrode, m a clear biting voice Then^ looking up at Lydgate — 
"There is a casting-vote still to be given It is yours, Mr Lyd- 
gate : will you be good enough to write i ” 

"The thing is settled now,” said Mr Wrench, n&mg "We all 
know how Mr Lydgate will vote ” 

" Yon seem to speak with some wciilicir meaning, sir,” said Lyd- 
gate, rather defiantly, and keeping ms pencil suspended 
" I merely mean that you arc expected to vote with Mr Bulstrode 
Do you leg^ that meamng as offensive ? ” 

" It may be offensive to others But I shall not desist from votmg 
with him on that account ” 

Lydgate immediately wrote down " Tyke ” 

So the Rev Walter Tyke became chaplun to the Infirmary, and 
Lydgate continued to work with Mr Bulstioile He was really 
uncertam whether Tyke wcic not the more suitable candidate, ami 
yet his consciousness told him that if he had been quite free from 
mdirect bias he should h ive voted foi Mr Farcbrothei The affaii 
of the chaplaincy remained a sore point in his luemoiy as a case in 
which this petty medium of Middlemarch had been too strong for 
him How could a man be s itishcd with a decision between such 
alternatives and under such ciicumstances i No more than he can 
be satisfied with his hat, which he has chosen fioni among such shapes 
as the resources of the age offer him, wearing it at best with a resigna- 
tion which IS chiefly suppoitcd by comparison 

But Mr Farebrother met him with the same fiiendliness as before 
The character of the publican and sinner is not always practically 
incompatible with that of the modem Phansee, for the majoiity of 
us scarcely see more distinctly the faultmess of oiii own conduct than 
the faultmess of our own aiguments, or the dulness of our own jokes 
But the Vicar of St Botolph’s had reitainly escaped the slightest 
tmeture of the Phansee, and by dint of admitting to himself that he 
was too much as other men were, he had become remaikably unlike 
them in this — that he could excuse others for thinking slightly of 
him, and could judge unpartially of their conduct even when it told 
against him. 

" The world has been too strong lor me, I know,” he said one day 
to Lydmte " But then I am not a mighty man — I shall nevei be a 
man of renown The choice of Heicules is a i>ietty fable ; but Pro- 
dicus loakes it easy woik for the hero, as if the first resolves were 
enough. Another story says that he came to hold the distaff, and at 
last wore the Nessus shut. I sup|X)se one good resolve might keep 
a man right if everybody else^s lesolve heljicd him ” 

The VicaFs talk was not always inspiriting he liad escaped being a 
PhaiiBee, but he had not escaped that low i stimatc of pot^tibilities whieh 
we rather hastily arrive at as an infeii nee fi om ourown failure. Lydgate 
thoui^t that there was a pitiable infiimity of will in Mr Farebiother 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

** L iltrd vedeio ch hit litu ill i guaiieia 
Uclli bUd palin i, sospiiando, ktif) 

^Pwgatorwt vii 

When George the Fouith was still reigning ovei the pnvacies ol 
Windsor, when the Duke ot Wellington was Prune Ministo, and Mr 
Vincy was mayor ot the old corporation in Muldlemareh, Mrs Casau- 
bon, bom Dorothea Biooke, had taken hei wedding journey to Rome. 
In those days the world m geneial was moie ignoiaiit ot good and 
evil by forty yeais thin it is at jnesenl Tiavellers did not often 
carry lull inioimation on Chiistian aii either in their heads oi then 
pockets ; and even the most biilliaiit English ciitie of the day mis- 
took the flower-11 ushed tomb of the «is( ended Vugm for an ornamental 
vase due to the p«iintePs lancj Romantieism, which has helped to 
fill some dull blanks with love and knowledge, had not yet pene- 
trated the tunes with its leaven and enteicd into everybody’s food ; 
it was fermenting still as a distinguishable vigoious enthusiasm m 
certain long haired Geimin aitists at Rome, and the youth of other 
nations who woiked oi idled neat them weie sometmies caught m 
the spreading movement 

One fine mornmg a young man whose liiii was not iimnoderately 
long, but abundant ind euily, and who wis othtiwise English m 
his equipment, had just tinned his b u k on tlio Belvedere' Toiso in 
the Vatican and was looking out on the magnilieent view of the 
mountains from the adjoining lound vestibule He was sufficiently 
absorbed not to notice the approach oi a daik-eyed, animated German 
who came up to him and ijlacmg a luind on his shoulder, said with 
a strong accent, " Come heie, quick ’ else she will have changed her 
pose.” 

Quickness was ready at the call, and the two figuies passed lightly 
along by the Melcagei towards tlic hall wheie the icclining Anadne, 
then called the Cleopatra, lies in the maible voluptuousness of her 
beauty, the drapeiy toldmg around hei with a pctal-hke case and 
tenderness Thev were just in tunc to see another figure standing 
agomst a pedestal noai the reclining maible . a breathing blooming 
girl, whoso foim, not shamed by the An idne, was clad in QuakensE 
grey drapery , her long cloak, fastened at the neck, was thrown back- 
wam from her aims, and one beautiful ungloved hand pillowed her 
cheek, pushing somewhat backwanl the uhite beaver bonnet which 
made a sort of halo to liei face aiound the simply braided dark-brown 
liair. She was not looking at the sculptuie, probably not thinking 
of it . her laige eyes were fixed dreamily on a streak of sunlight 
which fell across the floor. But she became conscious of the two 
strangers who suddenly paused as if to contemplate the Cleojpatra, 
and, without looking at them, immediately turned away to join a 
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maid-servant Mid -courier who were loitering along the hall at a little 
distance off. 

‘‘What do you think of that for a fine bit of antithesis 1 " said the 
derman, searching in his friend’s face for responding admiration, but 
going on vplubly without waiting for any other answer. “There 
Hes antique beauty, not corjpse-like even in death, but arrested in the 
complete contentment of its sensuous perfection : and here stands 
beauty in its breathing life, with the consciousness of Christian cen- 
turies in ^ bosom. But she should be dressed jis a nun ; I think 
she looks almost what you call a Quaker ; I would dress her as a nun 
in my picture. However, she is married ; I saw her wedding-ring 
on “^lat wonderful left hand, otherwise I should have thought the 
sedlow G&Utlicher was her father. I saw him parting from her a 
good while ago, and just now I found her in that magnificent pose. 
Only think ! he is perhaps rich, and would like to h.ive her poilrait 
taken. Ah ! it is no use looking after her — there she goes ! Let us 
follow her home 1 ” 

“ No, no,” said his comjianion, with a little frown. 

“You are singular, Ladislaw. You look struck together. Do 
you know her ? ” 

“ I know that she is married to my cousin,” said Will Ladislaw, 
sauntering down the hall with a pieoccupietl air, while his Geiiuan 
friend kept at his side and watched him eagerly. 

“ What, the Geistlicher ? He looks more like an uncle — a more 
useful sort of relation.” 

“ He is not my uncle. 1 tell you he is my second cousin,” said 
Ladislaw, with some irritation. 

• “ Schon, schon. Don’t be snappish. You are not angry with me 

for thinking Mrs Second-Cousin the most perfect young Madonna I 
ever saw ] ” 

“ Angry 1 nonsense. I have only seen her once before, for a couple 
of minutes, when my cousin introduced her to me, just before I left 
England. They were not married then. I didn’t know they were 
coming to Rome.” 

“ But you will go to see them now — ^you will find out what they 
have lbi*an address — since you know the name. Shall we go to the 
post ? And you could speak about the i)oitrait.” 

“ Confound you, Naumann ! I don’t know what I shall do. I 
am not so brazen as you.” 

“ Bah 1 that is because you are dilettantish and amateurish. If 
you were an artist, you would think of Mistress Second-Cousin os 
antique form animated by Christian sentiment — a sort of Christian 
Antigone — sensuous force controlled by spiritual passion.” 

“ Yes, and that your painting her was the chief outcome of her 
existence — ^the divinity passing into higher completeness and all but 
exhausted in the act of covering your bit of canvas. Ihm amateurish 
if you like : I do not think that all the universe is straining towards 
the obscure significance of your pictures.” 
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But it is j my dear ! — so far as it is straining through tne, Adolf 
Naamann : that stands linn,” said the good-natured pamteT, puttijpg 
a hand on Ladislaw’s shoulder, and not in the least distiirbed.by the 
ui^coimtable touch of ill-humour in his tone. “See now"! % 
existence pre-supposes the existence of the whole iiniv^pe — does it 
not? and my function is to paint — and as a painter 1 have a concep- 
tion which is altogether genialisch, of your great-aunt or second 
grandmother as a subject for a pictui*e ; therefore, the universe is 
straining towards that picture through that paiticular 'ho^ or claw 
which it puts forth in the shape of me — ^not tnie 

** But how if another claw in the shape of me is straining to thwart 
it ? — ^the case is a little less simple then.” 

** Not at all ; the result of the struggle is the same thing — ^picture 
or no picture — ^logically.” Will could not resist this imperturbable 
temper, and the cloud in bis face broke into sunshiny laughter. 

'.‘Come now, my Mend — you will help?” said Naumann, in a 
hopeful tone. 

“ No ; nonsense, Nauniaim ! English ladies are not at eveiybody's 
service as models. And you want to express too much with your 
painting. You would only have made a better or worse p)rtrait 
with a background which every coimoisseur would give a dmerent 
reason for or against. And what is a poitniit of a woman ? Your 
painting and Plastik are j)oor stuff after all. They perturb and dull 
conc^tions instead of raising them. Language is a liner medium.” 

"Yes, for those who can’t paint,” said Naumann. "There you 
have perfect right. I did not recommend you to paint, my friend.” 

The amiable artist carried his sting, but Ladiidaw did not choose 
to appear stung. He went on as if he Jiad not heard. 

"Language gives a fuller image, which is all the better for b^iiig 
vague. After all, the true seeing is within ; and painting stares at 
you with an insistent imperfection. 1 feel that especially about 
representatioi^ of women. As if a woman were a mere coloured 
superficies ! You must wait for movement and tone. There is a 
difference in their very breathing; they change from moment to 
moment. — This woman whom you have just seen, for example : how 
would you paint her voice, pray ? But her voice is nmcir diviner 
than anything you have seen of her.” 

" I see, I see. You are jealous. No man must presume to think 
that he can paint your ideal. This is serious, my Mend ! Your 
great-aunt I ' Der Weffe als Onkel ’ in a tr^ic sense — ung^iemr / ” 

"You and 1 shall quarrel, Naumann, if you call that lady my 
aunt again.” 

" How is she to be called then 1 ” 

" Mrs Casaubon.” 

" Good. Suppose I get acquainted with her in spite of you, and 
find that she >^ry much wishes to be painted 1” 

" Yes, suppose ! ” said Will Liulislaw, in a contemptuous under- 
tone, intended to dismiss the subject. He was conscious of bcang 
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inltoted by ridictLloiisly small causes, which were half of his own 
oration. was he making any fuss about Mrs Casaubon 1 And 

he|elt as if something had happ^ed to him with regard to her. 
There are characters which are continually creating collisions and 
nodes for themselves in draihas which nobody is prepared to act with 
them. Their susceptibilities will clash against objects that ^main 
innocently quiet. 


CIIAPTEE XX. 

A child fcrsaken, waking suddenly, 

Whose gaze afeanl on all things round dotli rove. 

And sceth only that it cannot see 
The meeting eyes of love. 

Two hours later, Dorothea was seated in an inner room or boudoir 
of a handsome apartment in the Via Sistina. 

I am sorry to add that slie was sobbing bitterly, with such aban* 
domnent to this relief of an oppressed heart as a woman habitually 
controlled by xiride on her own account and thoughtfuhiess for others 
will sometimes allow hei-self when she feels securely alone. And 
Mr Casaubon was cei*taiii to romaiii away for some time at the 
Vatican. 

Yet Dorothea had no distinctly shapen grievance that she could 
state even to hemelf ; and in the mb 1st of her confused thought and 
passion, the mental act that was struggling foith into cleaiiiess was a 
self-accusing cry that her feeling of clesolalion was the fault of her 
own spiritual poverty. She had married the man of her choice, and 
witli the advantage over most girls that she hud contemplated her 
marriage chiefly as the beginning of new duties : from the very first 
she hail thought of Mr Casaubon as having a mind so much above 
lier own. that he must often be claimed by studies which she could 
not entimly share ; moreover, after the brief narrow experience of 
her girlhood she was behohling Rome, the city of visible liistoiy, 
where the post of a whole hemisphere seems moving in funeral 
procession with strange ancestral images and trophies gathered 
nx)m ^far. 

Blit this stupendous fragmentarincss heightened the dream-like 
strangeness of her bridal life. Dorothea had now been five weeks in 
. Rome, and in the kindly mornings when autumn and winter seemed 
to go hand in hand like a happy aged couple one of whom would 
presently survive in chiller loneliness, she had driven about at first 
with Mr Casaubon, but of late chiefly with Tantrmp*aiid their ex- 
perienced, courier. She had lieen hd through the best galleries, had * 
been taken to the chief points of view, had been shown the grandest 
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ruins and the most glorious churches, and she had ended by oftenest 
choosing to drive out to the Campagna where she could feel alqno 
with the earth and sky, away from the oppressive masquei^e of 
ages, in which her own life too seemed to become a masque with 
enigmatical costumes. 

To those who have looked at Eome with the quickening power of 
a knowledge which breathes a growing soul into all histone shapes, ' 
and traces out the suppressed transitions which unite all contrasts. 
Borne may still bo the spiritual centre and inteipreter of ^[le world. 
But let them conceive one more historical contrast ; the mgantic 
broken revelations of that Imperial and Papal city thrust abruptly 
on the notions of a girl who had been brought up in English and 
Swiss Puritanism, fed on meagre Protestant histories and on art 
chiefly of the hand-screen S(jrt ; a girl whose aident nature turned 
all her small allowance of knowledge into principles, fusing her 
actions into their mould, and whose quick emotions gave the most 
abstract things the quality of a pleasure or a pain ; a girl who had 
lately become a wife, and from the enthusiastic acceptance of untried 
duty found herself plunged in tumultuous preoccupation with her 

E ersonal lot. The weight of unintelligible Rome might lie easily on 
right nymphs to whom it formed a background for tl% brilliant 
picnic ot Anglo-foreign societjr ; but Dorothea had no such defence 
against deep impressions. Ruins and basilicas, palaces and colossi, 
set in the midst of a sordid present, where all tliat was living and 
warm-blooded seemed sunk in the deep degeneracy of a superstition 
divorced from reverence ; the dimmer but yet eager Titanic life gazing 
and struggling on walls and ceilings ; the long vistas of white forms 
whose marble eyes seemed to hold the monotonous light of an dien 
world : all this vast wreck of ambitious ideals, sensuous and spiritual, 
mixed confusedly with the signs of breathing forgetfulness ana 
degradation, at first jarred her as with an electric shock, and then 
urged themselves on her with tliat ache belonging to a glut of con- 
fused ideas which check the how of emotion. Forms both pale and 
glowing took possession of her young sense, and fixed themselves in 
her memory even when she was not thinking of them, preparing strange 
associations which remained through her after-years. Our nfoods are 
apt to bring with them images ^ich succeed each other like the 
magic-lantern pictures of a doze ; and in ceitain states of dull for- 
lomness Dorothea all her life continued to see the vastness of St , 
Peter^s, the huge bronze canopy, the excited intention in the attitudes 
and ^rments of the prophets and evangelists in the mosaics above, 
and the red drapery which was being, hung for Christmas spreading 
itself everywhere like a disease of the retina. 

Not that this inward amazement of Dorothea’s was anything very 
exceptional : many souls in their young nudity are tumble out 
among incongi^itics and left to " find their feet ” among them, while 
their elders go about their business. Nor can I suppose that when 
Mrs Casaubon is discovered in a fit. of weeping six weeks after W 
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wedding, tlie situation will be regarded as tra^c. Some discourage- 
m^t, some faintness of heart at the new real future which replaces 
the imaginary, is not unusual, and we do not expect people to be 
deeply 'moved by what is not miusual. That element of tragedy 
which lies in the very fact of frequency, has not yet wrought itself 
into the coarse emotion of mankind ; and perhaps our frames could 
hardly bear much of it. If we liad a keen vision and feeling of all 
ordin^y human life, it would be like hearing the grass grow and the 
squiiTers heart beat, and we should die of that roar which lies on the 
other side of silence. As it is, the quickest of us walk about well 
wadded with stupidity. 

However, Dorothea was crying, and if she had been required to 
state the cause, she could only have done so in some such general 
words as I have already used ; to have been driven to be more par- 
ticular would have been like trying to give a histoiy of the lights 
and shadows ; for that new real future which was leplacing the 
iihaginary drew its material from the endless minutiro bv which her 
view of Mr Casaubon and Irer wifely relation, now that she was 
married to him, was gradually changing with the secret motion of a 
watch-hand from what it hml been in her maiden dream. It was 
too early yet for her fully to recognise or ixt least admit the change, 
still more for her to have readiusteil that devotedness which was so 
necessary a part of her mental life that she was almost sure sooner or 
later to recover it. Permanent rebellion, the disorder of a life without 
some loving reverent resolve, was not possible to her ; but she was 
now in an interval when the very force of her nature heightened its 
confusion. In this way, the early months of maniage often are times 
of critical tumult — ^whether that of a shrimp-pool or of deeper waters 
— ^which afterwards subsides into cheerful i)eace. * 

But was not Mr Casauboir just as learned tis before ? Had hia 
forms of expression changed, or his sentiments become less laudable 1 
0 waywardness of womanhood ! did his chronology fail him, or his 
ability to state rrot only a theory but the names of those who held 
it ; or his provisiorr for giving the heads of any subject on demand ? 
-^d was not Rome the place in all the world to give free play to 
such acoomplishruents 1 Besides, had not Dorothea's enthusiasm 
especially dwelt orr the prospect of relieving the weight and perhaps 
the sadness with which great tasks lie on him who has to achieve 
them? — And that such weight pressed on Mr Casauborr was only 
plainer than before. 

AH these are enrshing questions ; but whatever else remained the 
some, the li^t had changed, and you cannot find the pearly dawn at 
noonday. The fact is unalterable, that a fellow-inortal with whose 
nature you are acquainted solely tlirough the brief entrances and 
exits of a few imaginative weeks called coui-tship, may, when seen in 
the continuity of married companionship, be disclosedTas something 
* better or worse than what you have preconceived, but will certainly 
not appear altogether the same. And it would be astonishing to find 
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how soon the change is felt if we had no kindred changes to compare 
with it. To share lodgings with a brilliant dinneivcompaniom o];to 
• see your favourite polincian in the Ministry, may bring about chai^ 
quite as rapid : in these cases too we begin by knowing litde and 
believing much, and we sometimes end by inverting the quantities. 

Still, such comparisons might mislead, for no man was more incap- 
able of flashy make-believe t^n Mr Casaubon : he was as genmne a 
character as any ruminant animal, and he had not actively assisted 
in creating any illusions about himself. How was it tjjat in the 
weeks since her man*iage, Dorothep, had not distinctly, observed but 
felt with a stifling depression, that the large vistas and wide fre^ air 
which she had dreamed of finding in her husband’s mind were 
replaced by anterooms and winding jmssages which seemed to lead 
nowhither f I suppose it \ Oh that in couitship everything is i^arded 
as provisional ana preliminary, and the smallest sample of virtue or 
accomplishment is taken to guarantee delightful stoieS which the 
broad leisure of marriage will reveal. But the door-sill of marria^ 
once crossed, expectation is concentrated on the present* Having 
once embarked on your marital voyage, it is impossible not to be 
aware that you make no way and that the sea is not within sight — 
that, in fact, you are exploring an enclosed basin. 

In their conversation before marriage, Mr Casaubon had often 
dwelt on some explanation or questionable detail of which Dorothea 
did not see the bearing ; but such imperfect coherence seemed duo to 
the brokenness of their intercourse, and, supported by her faith in 
their future, she Inid listened with fervid patience to a recitation of 
possible arguments to be brought against Mr Casuubon's entirely new 
view of the Philistine god 1 logon an<l other fish-deities, thinking that 
hereafter she should see this subject which touched him so nearly 
from the same high ground whence doubtless it had become so 
important to him. Again, the matter-of-course statement and tone 
of dismissal with which he treated what to her were the most stirring 
thoughts, was easily accounted for os belonging to the sense of haste 
and preoccupation in wliich she herself shared during their engage- 
ment. But now, since they had been in Rome, with all the depths 
of her emotion roused to tumultuous activity, and with Uin ipade a 
new problem by new elements, she had l)een becoming more and 
more aware, with a certain terror, that her mind was continu^y 
sliding into inward fits of anger and repulsion, or else into forlorn 
weariness. How far the judicious Hooker or any other hero of erudi- 
tion would have been the same at Mr Cosaubon’s time of life, she 
had no means of knowing, so that he could not have the advantage 
of comp&rison ; but her 'husband’s way of commenting on the 
strangely impressive objects' around them had begun to affect her 
with a sort of mental shiver : he had perhaps the best intention of 
acquitting bid^^elf worthily, but only of acquitting himself. W]utt 
was fresh to her mind was worn out to his ; and such capacity of 
thought and feeling os had ever been stimulated in him by the 
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general life of mankind had long shmnk to a soit of dried prepam- 
ti^, 4 lifeless embalmment of know]<Hig>\ 

yi^en he said, Does this interest you, Dorothea ? Shall we stay 
n. little longer 1 I am I'cady to sbiy if you wish it,** — it seemed to her 
as if going or staying were alike dreary. Or, “ Should you like to go 
to the Famcsina, Dorotliea ? It contains celebrated frescoes designed 
or painted by Raphael, which most jHirsons think it worth while to 
visit.** 

But you care about them 1 ** was always Dorothea*s question. 

They nre, I believe, highly esteemed. Some of them represent 
the fable of Cupid and Psyche, wliich is probably the romantic 
invention of a literary iieriod, and cannot, I think, be reckoned as a 
genuine mythical product. But if you like these wall-paintings we 
can easily drive thither ; and you will then, I think, have seen the 
chief works of Raphael, any of which it were a pity to omit in a visit 
to Rome. lie is the painter who has been held to combine the most 
complete grace of fonn with sublimity of expression. Such at least 
I have gathered to be the opinion of conoscenti.** 

This kind of answer given in a meivsured ollicial tone, as of a 
clergyman reading accoMling to the rubric, did not help to justify the 
glories of the Eternal City, or to give her the hope that if she knew 
more about them the world would be joyously illuminated for her. 
There is hardly any contact more depressing to a young ardent 
creature than that of a mind in which years full of knowledge seem 
to' have issued in a blank absence of interest or sympathy. 

On other subjects indeed Mr Casauboii showed a tenacity of occu- 
pation and an eagerness which are usually regarded as the ettect of 
enthusiasm, and Dorothea was anxious to follow this sjxmtaneous 
direction of his thoughts, instead of being made to feel that she 
dr(^ged him away from it. But she was gradually ceasing to expect 
with her former delightful confidence that she should see any wide 
opening where she followed him. Poor Mr Casaubon himself was 
lost among small closets and winding staim, and in an agitated dim- 
ness about the Cabeiri, or in an exposure of other mythologists* 
ill-cqnsidercd parallels, easily lost sight of any purpose which had 
prompted him to these labours. With his taper stuck before him he 
forgot the absence of windows, and in bitter maiiuscrix^t remarks on 
other men’s notions about the solar deities, he had become indifferent 
to the sunlight. 

These characteristics, Axed and unchangeable as bone in Mr Casau- 
bon, might have remained longer unfelt by Dorothea if she hml been 
encouraged to pour fortli her girlish and womanly feeling — if he 
would have held her hands between his and listened with the delight 
of tenderness and understanding to all the little histories which made 
up her experience, and would have givt*n her the same sort of inti- 
macy in return, so that the past life of each could be in^lqtled in their 
mutual knowl^ge and affection — or if she could have fed her affec- 
tion witli those childlike caresses wliich are the bent of every sweet 
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woman^ who has begun by showering kisses on the hard pate of her 
bald doll, creating a happy soul within that woodenness from the 
wealth of her own love, ^at was Dorothea’s bent. With fill her 
yearning to know what was afar from her and to be widely benignant, 
* she had ardour enough for what was near, to have kissed Mr Casau- 
bon’s coat-sleeve, or to have caressed his shoe-latchet, if he woidd 
liave made any other sign of acceptance than pronouncing her, with 
liis unfailing propriety, to be of a most affectionate and truly feminine 
nature, indicating at tbe same time by politely reaching a chair for 
her that he regamed these manifestations as rather crude ^and start- 
ling. Having made his clerical toilette with due care in the morning, 
he was prepared only for those amenities of life which were suited to 
the well-adjusted stiff cravat of the period, and to a mind weighted 
with impublished nuitter. 

And b^ a sad contradiction Dorothea’s ideas and resolves seemed 
like melting ice floating and lost in the waim flood of which they had 
been but another fonn. She was humiliated to find hemelf a mere 
victim of feeling, as if she could know notliing except through that 
medium : all her strength was scattered in fits of agitation, of 
struggle, of despondency, and then again in visions of more complete 
renunciation, transforining all hard conditions into duty, roor 
Dorothea 1 she was ceilainly troublesome — ^to herself cliiefly ; but this 
morning for the first time she had been troublesome to Mr Casaubon. 

She had begun, while they were taking coffee, with a determination 
to shake off what she inwardly called her seltishness, and turned a 
face all cheerful attention to her husband when he said, “ My dear 
Dorothea, we must now think of all that is yet left undone, as a pre- 
liminary to our departure. I would fain have returned homufinier 
that we might have been at Lowick for the Christmas ; Imt biy 
inquiries here have been protracted beyond their anticipated period. 
I trust, however, that the time here has not been passed unpleasantly 
to you. Among the sights of Europe, that of Kome has ever been 
held one of the most striking and in some respects edifying. I well 
remember that I considered it an epoch in my life when I visited it 
for the first time ; after the fall of Napoleon, an event which opened 
the Continent to travellers. Indeed i think it is one amo^g seVeral 
cities to which an extreme hyperbole has been applied — ‘ See Rome 
and die but in your case I would propose* an emendation and say. 
See Rome as a bnde, and live thencefortli as a happy wife.” 

Mr Casaubon pronounced this little speech with the most con- 
scientious intention, blinking a little and swaying his head up and 
down, and concluding with a smile. He had not found mamage a 
rapturous state, but he had no idea of being anything else than an 
irreproachable husband, who would make a charming young woman 
as h^py as she deserved to be. 

“ i hope yen are thoroughly satisfied with our stay — I mean, with 
the result sd far as your studies are concerned,” said Dorothea, faying 
to keep her mind fixed on what most affected her husband. 
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Yes,” said Mr Casaubon, with that peculiar pitch of voice which 
iiu|hea»the word half a negative. I liave been led farther Gian I 
had foreseen, and various subjects lor annotation have prcHeuted 
tfieuselves which, though I liave no direct need of them, I could not 
pretermit. The task, notwithstanding the assistance of my amanu- 
ensis, has been a somewhat laborious one, but your society has happily 
prevented me from that too continuous prosecution of thought be- 
j^nd the hours of study which has been the snare of my solitary 

‘‘I am very glad that my presence has made any difference to you,” 
Boid Dorothea, who had a vivid inemoi-v of evenings in which she had 
supposed that Mr Casaubon’s mind had gone too ileep during Gie day 
to TO able to get to the surface again. I fear there was a little temper 
in her reply. " I hope when we get to Lowick, I shall be more useful 
to vou, and be able to enter a little more into wdiat interests you.” 

® Doubtless, my dear,” said Mr Casaubon, with a sliglit bow. “ The 
notes I have here made will want sifting, and you can, if you please, 
extract them under my direction.” 

"And all your notes,” said Dorothea, whose heart had already 
burned within her on this subject, so that now she could not help 
speaking with her tongue. " All those rows of volumes — will you - 
not now do what you used to speak of? — will you not make up your 
mind what part of them you will use, and begin to write the book 
which will make your vast knowledge useful to the world ? I will 
write to your dictation, or I will coi>y and extract what you tell me : 
I can be of no other use.” Dorothea, in a most unaccountable, darkly- 
feminine manner, ended with a slight sob and eyes full of team. 

The excessive feeling manifested would alone have been highly 
disturbing to Mr Casauuoii, but thei*e were other reasons wliy Doix)- 
thea’s woids were among the most cutting and irritating to him that 
she could have been impelled to use. She was as blind to his inw^ard 
troubles as he to hers : slie had not yet learned those hidden conflicts 
in her liusband which claim our pity. She had not yet listened 
patiently to his heart-beats, but only felt that her own was beating 
violently. In Mr Casaubon's ear, Dorothea's voice gave loutl emphatic 
iteration ^0 those nmflled suggestions of consciousness which it was 
possible to exj^lain os mere fancy, the illusion of exaggerated sensi- 
tiveness : always when such suggestions are unmistakably repeateil from 
without, they afe resisted os cruel and unjust. We are angered even 
by the full acceptance of our humiliating confessions — how much 
more by hearing in hard distinct syllables from the liits of a near 
observer, those confused inunmira which we try to call morbid, and 
strive against as if they were the oncoming of numbness I And this 
cruel outward accuser was there in the shape of a wife — nay, of a 
young bride, who, instead of observing his abundant pen-scratches 
and amplitude of paper with the uncritical awe of an efegant-minded 
canary-bird, seemed to present herself as a spy watching everything 
^ with a malign power of inference. Here, towaids this particular 
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S >int of the compass, Mr Casaubon had a sensitiveness to match 
orothea’s, and an equal quickness to ima^e more than the f^ct. 
He had fonnerly observed with approbation her capacity for worship- 
ping the right object ; he now foresaw with sudden terror that tms 
capacity might be rej)laced by presumption, this worship by the most 
exasperating of all criticism, — that which sees vaguely a great many 
fine ends, and has not the least notion what it costs to reach them. 

For the fimt time since Dorothea had known him, Mr Casaubon’s 
face had a quick angry fiusli iq^on it. 

My love,” he said, with irritation reined in by propriety, “ you 
may rely upon me for knowing the times and the seasons, adapted to 
the different stages of a work which is not to be measured by the 
facile conjectures of ignorant onlookers. It had been easy for me to 
gain a temporary effect by a mirage of baseless opinion ; but it is ever 
the trial of the scrupulous explorer to be saluted with the impatient 
scorn of chatterers who attempt only the smallest achievements, being 
indeed equipped for no (ithcr. And it were well if all such could be 
admonished to discriminate judgments of which the tme subject- 
matter lies entirely beyond their reach, from those of which the 
elements may be compassed by a narrow and superficial survey.” 

This speech was delivered with an r ergy and readiness quite 
unusual with Mr Casaubon. It was not indeed entirely an impro- 
visation, but had taken shape in inwaKl colloquy, and rushed out 
like the round grains from a fruit when sudden heat cracks it. Doro- 
thea was not only his wife : she was a personification of that shallow 
world which surrounds the ill-appreciated or desponding author. 

Dorothea was indignant in her turn. Had she not been repressing 
everything in herself except the desire to enter into some fellowship 
with her husbaivVs chief interests ? 

“ My judgment was a very superficial one — such as I am capable 
of forming,” she answered, with a prompt resentment, that needed no 
rehearsal. “ You showed me the rows of note-books — you have often 
spoken of them — ^you have often said that they granted digesting. But 
I never heai-d you speak of the writing that is to be published. Those 
were very simple facts, and my judgment went no farther. I only 
begged you to let me be of some good to you.” " 

Dorothea rose to leave the table and I^ir Casaubon made no reply, 
taking up a letter whicli lay beside him as if to reperuse it. Botli 
were shocked at their mutual situation — that each should have 
betrayed anger towards the other. If they had been at home, settled 
at Lowick in ordinary life among their neighbours, the clash would 
liave been less embarrassing : but on a 'wedding journey, the express 
object of which is to isolate two people on the ground that they are 
all the world to eacli other, the sense of disagreement is, to say the 
least, confounding and stultifying. To have changed your lon^tude 
extensively, and placed yourselves in a moral solitude in order 
to have small explosions, to find conversation difficult and^ to 
hand a glass of water vuthoiit looking, can hardly be regarded 
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as satisfactory fullilment even to the toughest niinds. To Doro- 
thy’s inexperienced sensitiveness, it seemed like a catastrophe, 
changing all prospects ; and to Mr Ciisaubon it was a new pain, 
he never having been on a wedding journey befoie, or found 
himself in tliat close luiion which was more of a subjection 
than he had been able to innigine, since tliis charming young 
bride not only obliged him to much consideration on her be- 
half (which he had sedulously given), but turned out to be capjible of 
i^^itating j|im cruelly just where he most needed soothing. Instead 
ol getting a soft fence against the cold, sliadowy, unapplausive audi- 
ence of his life, had he only given it a more substantial presence ? 

Neither of them felt it possible to speak again at present. To have 
reversed a previous arrangement and declined to go out would have 
been a show of persistent anger which Dorothea’s conscience shrank 
from, seeing that she already began to feel herself guilty. However 
just her indignation miglit be, her ideal was not to claim justice, but 
to give tenderness. So when the cturiiige came to the door, she drove 
with Mr Casaubon to the Vatican, walked with him through the 
stony avenue of inscriptions, and when she parted with him at the 
entrance to the Library, wont on Ihroiigh the Museum out of mere 
listlessness as to what was around lier. Slie had not spirit to turn 
round and say that she would drive anywhere. It was when Mr 
Ciisaubon was quitting her that Naunianu had limt seen her, and he 
had entered the long gallery of sculpture at the same time with her ; 
but here Naiunaiiii had to await Ladislaw with whom he was to settle 
a bet of champagne iibout an enigmatical mediicval -looking figure 
there. After they had examined the figure, and luwl walke*! on 
finishing their dispute, they had paHed, Ladishiw lingering beliind 
while Naumann had gone into the Hall of Statues where he again 
saw Dorothea, and saw her in tlnit brooding abstraction which made 
her nose remarkable. She did not really sec the streak of sunlight 
on the floor more than she saw the stiitues : she wjis inwardly seeing 
the light of years to come in her own home and over the English 
fields and elms and hedge-boixlered highromls ; and feeling that the 
way in which they might be filled with joyful devotedness was not so 
clear to ^ler as it had been. But in Dorothea’s mind there was a 
current into which all thought ami feeling were apt sooner or later t,o 
flow — ^the reaching fonvard of the whole (jonsciousness towards the 
fullest truth, the least partial good. There was clearly something 
better than anger and despondency. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

“ Hire facoiinde eke full womanly and plain, 

No contrefeted termes had she 
To semen wise.'* 

—•Chaucer. 

It was in that way Dorothea canie to he sohhing as soon^s she was 
securely alone^ But she was presently roused by a knock at the 
door, which made her hastily dry her eyes before saying, " Come in.” 
Tantripp had brought a card, and said that there was a gentleman 
waiting in the lobby. The courier had told him that only Mrs Cas- 
auboii was at home, but he said he was a relation of Mr Casaubon’s : 
would she see him ] 

** Yes,” said Dorothea, without pause ; “ show him into the salon.” 
Her chief impressions about young Liulislaw were that when she had 
seen him at Lowick she had been made aware of Mr Casaubon’s 
generositj^r towards him, and also that she had been interested in his 
own hesitation about his career. She was alive to anything that 
gave her an opportunity for .active sympathy, and at this moment it 
seemed as if the visit had come to shake her out of her self-absorbed 
discontent — ^to remind her of her husband’s goodness, and make her 
feel that she htul now the right to be his helpmate in all kind deeds. 
She waited a minute or two, but when she passed into the next room 
there were just signs enough that she had been crying to make her 
open face look more youthful .and appealing than usual. She met 
Ladislaw with that exquisite smile of goodwill which is unmixed 
with vanity, and held out her hand to him. He "Wiis the elder by 
several years, but at that moment he looked much the younger, for 
his transiiarent complexion flushed suddenly, and he spoke with a 
shyness extremely unlike the ready indifference of his manner with 
his male companion, while Dorothea bec,ame all the calmer with a 
wondering desire to put him at ease. 

" I was not aware that you and Mr C.asaubon were in Rome, until 
this morning, when I saw you in the Vatican Museum,” he caid. " I 
knew you at once — but — I mejui, that I concluded Mr Casaubon’s 
address would be found at the Poste Rcstante, and I was anxious to 
pay my respects to him and you as early .os possible.” 

" Pray sit down. He is not here now*, but he will be glad to hear 
of you, I am sure,” said Dorothea, seating herself unthinkingly be- 
tween the fire and the light of the tall window, and pointing to a 
chair opposite, with thQ quietude of a benignant matron. The signs 
of girlish sorrow in her face were only the more striking. "Mr 
Casiiubon is much engaged ; but you will leave your address — ^will 
you not ] — and he will write to you.” 

" Y ou are very good,” said Ladislaw, beginning to lose his diffi- 
dence in the interest with which he was observing the signs of weep- 
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ing which had altered her face. "My address is on my card. 
But if you will allow me, I will call ogam to-morrow at an hour 
wnen Mr Casaubon is likely to be at home." 

" He goes to read in the Library of the Vatican every day, and 
you can hardly see him except by an appointment. E^ecially now. 
We are about to leave Kome, and he is very busy. He is usually 
away almost from breakfast till dinner. But I am sure he will wish 
you to dine with us.” 

Will I^dislaw was struck mute for a few moments. He had never 
been fona of Mr Casaubon, and if it had not been for the sense of ob- 
ligation, would have laughed at him as a Bat of emdition. But the 
idea of this dned-up pedant, this elaborator of small explanations 
about as important as tlie surplus stock of false anticiuities kept in a 
vendor^s back chamber, having first got this adorable young creature to 
many him, and then passing his honeymoon away from her, ^ping 
after his mouldy futilities (Will was given to hyperbole) — tms sud- 
den picture stirred him with a sort of comic disgust -: he was divided 
between the impulse to laugh aloud and the equally unseasonable 
impulse to burst into scornful invective. For an instot he felt that 
the struggle was causing a queer contortion of his mobile features, 
but with a good eflbrt he resolved it into nothing more offensive 
than a merry smile. 

Dorothea wondered ; but the smile was irresistible, and shone back 
from her face too. Will Ladislaw’s smile was delightful, unless you 
were angiy with him beforehand : it was a gush of inward light 
illuminating the transparent skin as well as the eyes, and playing 
about every curve and line as if some Ariel were touching them with 
a new charm, and banishing for ever the traces of moodiness. The 
reflection of that smile could not but liaye- a Uttle^ merriment in it 
too, even under dark eyelashes still moist, as Dorothea said inquir- 
ingly, " Something amuses you ?" 

"Yes," said Will, quick in finding resources. " I am thinking of 
the sort of figure I cut the first time L saw you, when you annihilated 
my poor sketch with your criticism." \ 

"My criticism?” said Dorothea, woi^ering still more. "Surely 
not. lialways feel particularly ignorant about i)ainting." 

" I suspected you of knowing so much, that you knew how to say 
just what was most cutting. You said — I daresay you don’t remem- 
ber it os I do — that the relation of my sketch to nature was quite 
hidden from you. At least, you implied that.” Will could laugh 
now as well os smile. 

" That was really my ignorance," said Dorothea, admiring Will’s 
good-humour. " I must have said so only because I never could see 
any beauty in the pictures which my uncle told me all judges 
thought very fine: And I have gone about with just the same ignor- 
ance in Borne. Tliere arc comimratively few paintings that I can 
really enjoy. At first when 1 enter a room where the walls are 
covered wim frescoes, or with rare pictures, 1 feel a kind of awe — 
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^kc a child present at great ceremonies where there are grand robes 
and processions ; I feel myself in the presence of some higher life* 
than my own. But when I begin to examine the pictures one fcy 
one^ the life goes out of tliem^ or else is something violent and 
strange to me. It must be my own dulness. I am seeing so much 
all at once, and not understanding half of it. That always makes 
one feel stupid. It is painful to be told that anything is veiy fine 
and not be able to feel that it is fine — something like being blind, 
while people talk of the sky.” ^ 

“ On, there is a great deal in the feeling for art which must be ac- 
cj[uired,” said Will. (It was Impossible now to doubt the directnesa 
of Dorothea’s confession.) "Art is an old language with a great 
many ailiificial affected styles, and sometimes the chief pleasure one 
gets out of knowing them 's the mere sense of knowing. I enjoy the 
art of all sorts here immensely ; but I supi)ose if I could i)it;k my 
enjoyment to pieces I should find it made up of many different 
threads. There is something in daubing a little one’s sclt^ and having 
an idea of the jprocess.” 

“ You mean perhaps to be a painter 1 ” said Dorothea, with a new 
direction of interest. " You me^in to make piiinting your profession. 
Mr Casaubon will like to hear that you luive chosen a profession.” 

" No, oh no,” said Will, with some coldness. " I have (piitc made 
up my mind against it. It is too one-sided a life. I have been see- 
ing a ijreat deal of the German artists here : I travelled from Frank- 
fort with one of them. Some arc fine, even luilliant fellows — but I 
should not like to get into their way of looking at the world entirely 
from the* studio point of view.” 

" That I can understand,” said Dorothea, cordially. " And in 
Rome it seems as if there were so many things which are more 
wanted in the world than pictures. But if you have a genius for 
painting, would it not be right to take that as a guide ? Perhaps 
you might do better things than these — or difleient, so that there 
might not be so many pictures almost all alike in the same place.” 

There was no mistaking this simplicity, and Will was won^by it 
into frankness. "A imm must have a very rare genius to make 
changes of that sort. I am afraid mine would not cany meflcven to 
the pitch of doing well what has been done already, at least not so 
well as to make it worth while. And I should never succeed in any- 
thing by dint of drudgery. If things don’t come easily to me I never 
get tnem.” 

"I have heard Mr Casiiubon say that he regrets your want of 
patience,” said Dorothea, gently. She was rather shocked at this 
mode of taking all life as a holiday. 

" Yes, I know Mr Casaubon’s opinion. He and I differ.” 

The slight streak of contempt in this hasty repty offended Doro- 
thea. She was«all the more susceptible about Mr Casaubon because 
of her momiiig’s trouble. 

Certainly you differ,” she said, rather proudly. " I did not think 
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^^nimparin^ you : sucli power of j^ersevering devoted labour as Mr 
Ca^ubon’s is not common.” 

Will saw that she was offended, but tliis only gave an additional 
impidse to the new irritation of his latent disbke towards Mr Casau- 
bon. It was too intolerable that Dorothea should be worshipping 
this husband : such weakness in a woman is pleasant to no man but 
the husband in question. Mortals are easily tempted to pinch the 
life out of their neighbour’s buzzing gloiy, and think that such kill- 
ing is no i^urder. 

" No, indeed,” he answered, pronq^tly. “ And therefore it is a 
pity tliat it should be thrown away, as so much English scholarship 
IS, for want of knowing what is being doiiii by the rest of the world. 
If Mr Casaubon read German he would save himself a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“ I do not understand you,” said Dorothea, startled and anxious. 

“I merely mean,” said Will, in an offhand way, “ that the Geiiiiaiis 
have taken the lead in historical inquiries, an<l they laugh at results 
which are got by groping about in woods with a pocket-compiiss while 
they have made good rojuls. When I Avas with Mr Civ^aubon I siiw 
that he deafened himself in that direction : it was almost against his 
Avill that he read a Latin treatise Avritteii by a German. I was very 
sorry.” 

\^ill only thought of giving a good pinch that Avouhl annihilale 
that vaunted laboriousness, and Avas unable to imagine the mode in 
which Dorothea Avould be Avouiided. Young Mr LadishiAV Avas not at 
all deep himself in German writers ; but very little achievement is 
rcquirca in onler to pity another man’s shortcomings. 

Poor Dorothea felt a i)ang (it the thought that the lal.»our of her 
husband’s life might be voi<l, Avhich left her no energy to spare for 
the (piestion Avhether this young relative who was so much obliged to 
him ought not to have repressed his observation. She did not even 
speak, but sat looking at her hands, absorbed in the piteousness of 
tliat thought. 

Will, hoAvever, having given that annihilating pinch, was rather 
ashamed, imagining from Dorothea’s silence that he had offended her 
still mo«} ; and having also a conscience about iduckirig the tail- 
feathers from a benefactor. 

“I regretted it especially,” he resumed, taking the usual course 
from detraction to insincere eulogy, “ because of my gratitude and 
respect towards my cousin. It Avould not signify so much in a man 
whose talents and character Avere less distinguished.” 

Dorothea raised her eyes, brighter than usual Avith excited feeling, 
and said, in her saddest recitative, "How I Avish I had learned 
German when I was at Laiisaime ! There Avere plenty of German 
teachers. But noAV I can be of no use.” 

There was a new light, but still a mysterious liglft,^for Will in 
Dorothea’s last Avords. The question how she had come to accept Mr 
Casaubon — which he had dismissed Avheii he first saw her by saying 
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that she must be disagreeable in spite of appearances — ^was not now 
to be answered on any such short and easy method. Whatever f Ise 
she be^ she was not disagreeable. She was not coldly clever 

and indirectly satirical^but adorably simple and full of feeling. She was 
an angel beguiled. It would be a unique delight to wait and watch 
for the melodious fragments in which her heart and soul came forth so 
directly and ingenuously. The iEolian harp again came into his mind. 

She must have made some original romance for herself in this 
marriage. And if Mr Casaubon had been a dr^on who Jjad carried 
her off to his lair with his talons simply and without legal forms, it 
would have been an unavoidable feat of heroism to release her and 
fall at her feet. But he was something more unmanageable than a 
dragon : he was a benefactor with collective society at his buck, and 
he was at that moment entering the room in all the unimpeachable 
correctness of his demeanour, while Dorothea was looking animated 
with a newly-roused alarm and regret, and Will was looking animated 
with his admiring speculation about her feelings. 

Mr Casaubon felt a surprise which was quite unmixed with plea- 
sure, but he did not swerve from his usual politeness of greeting, 
when Will rose and explained his presence. Mr Casaubon wm less 
happy than usual, and this perhaps made him look all the dimmer 
and more faded ; else, the effect might easily have been produced by 
the contrast of his young cousin’s appearance. The first impression 
on seeing Will was one of sunny brightness, which added to the 
uncertainty of his changing expression. Surely, his very features 
changed their form ; his jaw looked sometimes large and sometimes 
small ; and the little ripple in his nose was a preparation for meta- 
morphosis. When he turned his head quickly his hair seemed to 
shake out light, and some persons thought they saw decided genius 
in this coruscation. Mr Casaubon, on the contrary, stood raylcs^ 

As Dorothea’s eyes were turned anxiously on her husband shJrfcts 
perhaps not insensible to the contrast, but it was only mingled with 
other causes in making her more conscious of that new alarm on his 
behalf which was the first stirring of a pitying tenderness fed by the 
realities of his lot and not by her own dreams. Yet it was a source 
of greater freedom to her that Will was there ; his young^equality 
was agreeable, and also perhaps his openness to conviction. She felt 
an immense need of some one to speak to, and she had never before 
seen any one who seemed so quick and pliable, so likely to under- 
stand everything. 

Mr Casaubon gravely hoped that Will was passing his time profit- 
ably as well as pleasantly in Home — ^had thought.his intention was to 
remain in South Germany — but begged him to come and dine to- 
morrow, when he could converse more at large : at present he was 
^mewhat weary. Ladislaw understood, and accepting the invitation 
immediately took his leave. 

Dorothea’s eyes followed her husband anxiously, while he sank 
down wearily at the end of a sofa, and resting his elbow supported 
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his head and looked on the floor. A little flushed; and ^ith bright 
ey^S; she seated herself beside hini, and said, 

" Foi^give me for speaking so hastily to you this morning. I was 
wiong. I fear I hurt you and made the day more burdensome.” 

“ I am glad that you feel that, my dear,” said Mr Casaubon. He 
spoke quietly and bowed his heml a little, but there was still an 
uneasy feeling in his eyes as he looked at her. 

" But you do forgive me 1 ” said Dorothea, with a quick sob. In 
her need tjpr some manifestation of feeling she was ready to exaggeiate 
her own fault. Would not love see returning j^enitencc afar off, and 
fall on its neck and kiss itl 

“ My dear Dorothea — ^ who with repentance is not satisfied, is not 
of heaven nor earth — ^you do not think me woilhy to be banished 
by that severe sentence,” said Mr Casaubon, exeiling himself to make 
a strong statement, and also to smile faintly. 

Dorothea was silent, but a tear which had come up with the sob 
would insist on falling. 

You are excited, my dear. And I also am feeling some un- 
pleasant consequences ot too much mental disturbance,” said Mr 
Casaubon. In fact, he liad it in his thought to tell her that she ought 
not to have received young Ladislaw in his absence ; but he abstained, 
partly from the sense that it would be ungracious to bring a new 
complaint in the moment of her penitent acknowledgment, partly 
because he wanted to avoid further agitation of himself by speech, 
and partly because he was too proud to betray that jealousy of dis- 
position which was not so exhausted on his scholarly compeers that 
there was none to spare in other directions. There is a sort of 
jealousy which needs very little fire : it is hardly a passion, but a 
blight bred in the cloudy, danqi despondency of uneasy egoism. 

“ I think it is time for us to dress,” he added, looking at his watch. 
They both rose, and there was never any further allusion between 
them to what had passed on this day. 

But Dorothea remembered it to the last with the vividness with 
which we all remember epochs in our experience when some dear 
expectation dies, or some new motive is bom. To-day she had begun 
to see that she had been under a wild illusion in expecting a resiionse 
to her feeling from Mr Casaubon, and she had felt the waking of a 
presentiment that, there might be a sad consciousness in his life which 
made as great a need on his side os on her own. 

We are all of us bom in moral stupidity, taking the world as an 
udder to feed our supreme selves : Dorothea liad early begun to 
emerge from that stupidity, but yet it had been easier to her to ima- 
gine how she would devote herself to Mr Casaubon, and become wise 
and strong in his strength and wisdom, than to conceive with that 
distinctness which is no longer reflection but feeling — an idea wrought 
back to the directness of sense, like the solidity of objects — that he 
had an equivalent centre of self, whence the lights ^lUd shadows must 
alwkys fall with a certain difference. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


** Nouh (»usA,mGS longtciiipH ; die Hitiiple et bonne. 

No sachant paa le inal, elle faisiiit le bieii ; 

Dcs richeascs du creur die me lit ruumdne, 

Et tout cii dcoutiuit commo le coeur sc donne, 

Hans oscr y ])cn.scrj jc lui donnai Ic mien ; 

Elio cmpui'tii ma vie, et n*cu sut jamais ricn." 

•^Alfkeo de MufHiST. 

Will Ladislaw was delightfully agreeable at dinner the next day, 
and gave no opijortunity for Mr Casaubon to show disapprobation. 
On the contrary it seemed to Dorothea that Will had a happier way 
of drawing her husband Aiito conversation and of deferentially listen- 
ing to him than she had ever observed in any one before. To be 
sure, the listeners about Tipton were not highly gifted ! Will talked 
a good deal himself, but what he said was thrown in with such 
rapidity, and with such an unimporfcint air of saying something Iw 
the way, that it seemed a gJiy little chime after the great bell. If 
Will was not always perfect, this was certainly one of his good days. 
He described touches of incident among the poor people in Home, 
only to be seen by one who could move about Ireely ; he found him- 
scU in agreement with Mr Ciisaubon as to the unsound opinions of 
Middleton concerning the relations of Judaism and Catholicism ; and 
passed easily to a half-enthusiastic half-playful picture of tlie enjoy- 
ment he got out of the very miscellaneousness of Rome, which made 
the mind flexible with constant comparison, and saved you from 
seeing the worhVs ages as a set of box-like partitions without vital 
connection. Mr Casaubon's studies. Will obseiwed, had always been 
of too broad a kind for that, and he had perhaps never felt any such 
sudden eftect, but for himself he confessed that Rome had given him 
quite a new sense of history as a whole : the fragments stimulated 
his imagination and made him constructive. Then occasionally, but 
not too often, he appealed to Dorothea, and discussed what she said, 
as if her sentiment were an item to be considered in the final jujdg- 
ment even of the Madonna di Foligno or the Laocoon. A^ense of 
contributing to fonn the worhVs opinion makes conversation particu- 
larly cheerful ; and Mr Casaubon too was not without his pride in his 
yoimg wife, who spoke better than most women, as indeed he had 
perceived in choosing her. 

Since things weie going on so pleasantly, Mr Casaubon’s statement 
that his labours in the Library would be suspended for a couple of 
days, and that after a brief renewal he should have no further reason 
for staying in Rome, encouraged Will to urge that Mrs Casaubon 
should not go away without seeing a studio or two. Would not Mr 
Casaubon take^ier ] That sort of thing ought not to be missed : it 
was quite special : it was a fonn of life that grew like a small fresh 
vegetation with its population of insects on huge fossils. ' Will would 
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be happy to conduct them— not to anything wearisome, only to a few 
examples. 

Mr Casaubon, seeing Dorothea look earnestly towards him, could 
not but ask her if she would be iiitei*e8ted in such visits : he Avas noAv 
at her service during the whole day ; and it Avas agreed that Will 
should come on the morrow and drive Avith them. 

Will could not omit Thorwaldseii, a Imng celebrity about Avhom 
even Mr Casaubon inquired, but before the day Avas far advanced he 
led the imy to the studio of his friend Adolf Naiunann, whom he 
mentioned as one of the chief renovators of Christian art, one of those 
who had not. only revived but expanded that grand conception of 
supreme events as mysteries at which the successive ages AA-^ere spec- 
tators, and in relation to Avhich the great souls of all periods became 
as it were conteiimoraries. Will added that he had made himself 
Naumann*s pupil for the nonce. 

"I have been making some oil-sketches under him,” said Will. 
“ 1 hate copying. I must put sometliing of my OAvn in. Nauniann 
has been painting the Saints drawing the Car of the Church, and 1 
have been making a sketch of MarloAA’^e^s Tamburlainc Driving the 
Coiupiered Kings in his Chariot. I mu not so ecclesiastical as Nau- 
mann, and I sometimes tAvit him Avitli his excess of meaning. But 
this time I mean to outdo him in breadth of intention. 1 take 
Tamburlaine in his chariot for the tremendous course of the Avoiid's 
physical history lashing on the harnessed dynasties. In my opinion, 
that is a good mythical interjuetation.” Will here looked at Mr 
Casaubon, who received this offhand treatment of symbolism very 
uneasily, and bowed Avith a neutral air. 

“The sketch must be very grand, if it conveys so much,” said 
Dorothea. “ 1 should need some explanation even of the meaning 
you give. Do you intend Tamburlaine to represent earthquakes and 
volcanoes ?” 

“ 0 yes,” said Will, laughing, “ and migrations of races and clear- 
ings of forests — and America and the steam-engine. Everything 
you can imiigine ! ” 

“.What a difficult kind of shoithand ! ” said Dorothea, smiling 
towards^her husband. “ It Avould require all your knowledge to be 
able to read it.” 

Mr Casaubon blinked furtively at Will. He had a suspicion that 
he was being laughed at. But it was not possible to include Doro- 
thea in the suspicion. 

They found Naumann painting industriously, but no model was 
present ; his pictures were advantageously arranged, and his own 
plain vivacious person set off by a dove-coloured blouse and a maroon 
velvet cap, so that everything was as fortunate as if he had expected 
the beautiful young English lady exactly at that time. 

The painter in his conffdent English gave little dissertations on 
his ffnished and unfinished subjects, seeming to observe Mr Casaubon 
08 much as he did Dorothea. Will burst in here and there with 
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ardent words of praise, marking out particular merits in his Mend’s 
work*; and Dorothea felt that she was getting quite new notions^ as 
to the sigiuflcance of Madonnas seated under inexplicable canopied 
thrones with the simple country as a background, and of saints, with 
architectural models in their hands, or knives accidentally wedged in 
their skulls. . Some things ^hich had seemed monstrous to her were 
gathering intelligibility and even a natural meaning ; but all this 
was apparently a branch of knowledge in which Mr Casaubon had 
not interested himself. ^ 

" I think I would rather feel that painting is beautiful uian have 
to read it as an enigma; but I should learn to understand these 
l)ictures sooner- than yours with the very wide meaning,” said 
Dorothea, speaking to Will. 

" Don’t speak of my painting before Naumann,” said WiU. " He 
will tell you, it is idl pfiisf'Jip.rei, whicli is his most opprobrious 
word ! ” i 

“ Is that true 1 ” said Dorothea, turning her sincere eyes on Nau- 
mailh, who made a slight grimace and said, 

" 0, he does not mean it seriously with painting. His walk must 
be belles-lettres, Tliat is wi-ide.” 

Naumaim’s pronunciation of the vowel seemed to stretch the word 
satirically. Will did not half like it, but managed to laugh ; and 
Mr Casaubon, while he felt some disgust at the artist’s German 
accent, began to entertain a little respect for his judicious severity. 

The respect was not diminished when Naumann, after draw;^ 
Will aside for a moment and looking, first at a laige canvas, then"^at' 
Mr Casaubon, came forward again and said, 

My friend Ladislaw thinks you will pardon me, sir, if I say that 
a sketch of your head would be invaluable to me for tlie St Thomas 
Aquinas in niy picture there. It is too much to ask ; but I so seldom 
see just what I wont — the idealistic in the real.” 

“ You astonish me greatly, sir,” said Mr Casaubon, his looks im- 
proved with a glow of delight ; but if my poor physiognomy, which 
1 have been accustomed to regal’d as of the conmionest order, can be 
of any use to you in furnisliing some traits for the angelical do<^r, 

1 shall feel honoured. That is to say, if the operation will ciot be a 
len^hy one ; and if Mi-s Casaubon will not object to the delay.” 

As for Dorothea, nothing could have pleased her more, imless it 
had .been a miraculous voice pronouncing Mr Casaubon the wisest 
and worthiest among the sons of men. In that cose her tottering 
faith would have become fiim again. 

Naumahn’s apparatus was at hand in wonderful completeness, and 
the sketch went on at once as well as the conversation. Dorothea 
sat down and subsided into calm silence, feeling happier than she 
had done for a long while before. Every one about her seemed^ good, 
and she said to herself that Eome, if she had only been less ignorant, 
would have been full of beauty : its sadness would have been winged 
with hope. No nature could be less suspicious than hers : when 
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she was a child she believed in the gratitude of wasps and the 
honourable susceptibility of sparrows^ and was proportionately indig- 
nant when their baseness was made manifest. 

The adroit artist was asking Mr Casaubon questions about English 
politics, which* brought long answers, and Will meanwhile had 
perched himself on some steps in the background overlooking all. 

Presently Naumann said — Now if I could lay this by for half an 
hour and take it up again — come and look, Ladislaw — 1 think it is 
perfect so 

Will venteil those adjuring interjections which imply that admira- 
tion is too strong for syntax ; and Naumann said in a tone of piteous 
regret, . 

" Ah — ^now — if I could but have had more — ^but you have other 
engagements — I could not ask it — or even to come again to-morrow.” 

“ 0 let us stay ! ” said Dorothea. “We have nothing to do to-day 
«except to go about, have we?” she added, looking entreatingly at 
Mr Casaubon. “ It would be a pity not to make the head as good 
as possible.” 

“ 1 am at your service, sir, in the matter,” said Mr Casaubon, with 
polite condescension. “ Having given up the interior of my head 
to idleness, it is as well that the exterior should work in this way.” 

“ You are unspeakably goml — now I am happy 1 ” said Naumann, 
and then went on in German to Will, pointing here and there to the 
sketch as if he were considering that. Putting it aside for a moment, 
he looked round vaguely, as if seeking some occupation lor liis visi- 
tors, and afterwards turning to Mr Casaubon said, 

“Perhaps the beautiful bride, the gracious lady, would not be 
unwilling to let me fill up the time by trying to inaKC a slight sketch 
of her — hot, of course, us you see, for that picture — only as a single 
study.” 

Mr Casaubon, bowing, doubted not that Mrs Casaubon would 
oblige him, and Dorothea said, at once, “ Where shall I put myself?” 

Naumann was all apologies in asking her to stand, and allow him 
to adjust her attitude, to which she submitted without any of the 
olfeoted airs and laughs frequently thought necessary on such occa- 
sions, when the painter said, “ It is as Santa Clara that I want you 
to stand — ^leaning so, with your cheek against your hand — so — 
looking at that stool, please, so ! ” 

Will was divided between the inclination to fall at the SainPs feet 
and kiss her robe, and the temptation to knock Naumann down 
while he was adjusting her arm. All this was imx)udence and dese- 
cration, and he re^nted that he hod brought her. 

The artist was diligent, and Will recovering himself moved about 
and occupied Mr Casaubon as ingeniously us he could ; but he did 
not in the end prevent the time from seeming long to that gentle- 
nuui, as was clear from his expressing a fear that TSLi^ Casaubon 
would be tired. Naumann took the hint and said — 

“ Now, sir, if you can oblige me again, I will release the lady-wife.” 
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So Mr Casaubon’s patience held out further, and when after all it 
turned out that the head of Saint Thonias Aquinas would be niore 
perfect if another sitting could be had, it was granted for the mor- 
row. On the morrow Santa Clara too was retouched inoro than 
once. The result of all was so far from displeasing to Mr Casaubon, 
that he arranged for the purchase of the picture in which Saint 
Thomas Aquinas sat among the doctors of the Church in a disputa- 
tion too abstract to be represented, but listened to with more or less at- 
tention by an audience above. The Santa Clara, which was spoken 
of in the second place, Naumann declared himself to bel^satished 
with — he could not, in conscience, engage to make a worthy picture 
of it ; so about the Santa Clara the arrangement was conditional. 

I will not dwell on Naumann's jokes at the expense of Mr Casau- 
bon that evening, or on iiis dithyrambs about Dorothea's charm, in 
all which Will joined, but with a difference. No sooner did Nau- 
mann mention any detail of Dorothea's beauty, than Will got exas- 
perated at his presumption : there was grossness in his choice of the 
most ordinary woids, and what business liad he to talk of her Ups ? 
She was not a woman to be spoken of as other women were. Will 
could not say just what he thought, but he became irritable. And 
vet, when after some resistance he had consented to take the Casau- 
bons to his friend^s studio, he had been allured by the gratification of 
his pride in being the person who could grant Naumann such an 
opportunity of studying her loveliness — or rather lier divineness, for 
the ordinary phrases which might apply to mere bodily prettiness 
were not applicable to her. (Certainly all Tipton and its neighbour- 
hood, as well as Dorothea herself, would have been suiprised at her 
beauty being made so much of. In that part of the world Miss 
Brooke had been only a " fine young woman/’) 

“ Oblige me by letting the subject drop, Naumann. Mrs Casau- 
bon is not to be talked of as if she were a model,” said Will. Nau- 
mann stared at him. 

“ Schbn ! I will talk of my Aquinas. The head is not a bad type, 
after all. I daresay the gi’eat scholastic himself would have been 
flattered to have his portrait asked for. Nothing like these starchy 
doctors for vanity ! It was as I thought : he cared much loss for her 
portrait than his own.” 

He’s a cursed white-blooded pedantic coxcomb,” said Will, with 
gnashing impetuosity. His obligations to Mr Casaubon were not 
known to his hearer, but Will himself was thinking of them, and 
wishing that he could dischaige them all by a cheque. 

Naumann gave a shrug and said, “ It is good they go away soon, 
my dear. They are spoiling your fine temper.” 

All Will’s hope and contrivance were now concentrated on seeing 
Dorothea when she was alone. He only wanted her to take more 
emphatic qotice of him ; he only wanted to be something more 
special in her remembrance than he could yet believe himself likely 
to be. He was rather iuipatient imder that open ardent goodwill, 
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which he saw was her usual state of feeling. The remote worship of 
a w^mau throned out of their reach playa a great part in men’s lives, 
but in most cases the worshipper lt>ug8 for sou\e (j^iieenly recognition, 
some approving sign by which liis soul’s sovereign may cheer him 
without descending from her high place. That was precisely what 
Will wanted. But there were plenty of contradictions in liis imagi- 
native demands. It was beautitul to see how Dorothea’s eyes turned 
with wifely anxiety and beseeching to Mr Casaubon : she would 
have lost i^me of her halo if she had been without that duteous pre- 
occupation ; and yet at the next moment the husband’s sandy absoip- 
tion of such nectar was too intolerable ; and Will’s longing to say 
damamng things about him was perhaps not the less tormenting be- 
cause lie felt the strongest reasons for restraining it. 

Will had not been invited to dine the next day. Hence he per- 
suaded liimself that he was bound to call, and that the only elimble 
time was the middle of the day, when Mr Casaubon would not be at 
home. 

Dorothea, who had not been made aware that her former reception 
of Will hacl displetised her husband, hod no hesitation about seeing 
him, especially os he might be come to pay a fainwell visit. When 
he entered she was looking at some cameos wliich she had been buy- 
ing for Celia. She greeted Will as if his visit were quite a matter of 
course, and said at once, having a cameo bracelet in nor hand, 

" I am so glad you are come. Perliaps you understand all about 
cameos, and can tell me if these are remly good. I wished to liave 
you with us in choosing them, but Mr Casaubon objected : he 
thought there was not time. He will finish his work to-morrow, 
and we shall go away in three days. I have been uneasy about 
these cameos. Pray sit down and look at them.” 

“ I am not particularly knowing, but there can be no great mis- 
take about these little Homeric bits : they arc exquisitely neat. 
And the colour is fine : it will just suit you.” 

O, they are for my sister, who has quite a different complexion. 
You saw her with me at Lowick : she is light-haired and very pretty 
— ^at least I tliink so. We were never so long away from each other 
in our lives before. She is a great pet, and never was naughty in 
her life. I found out before I came away that she wanted me to 
buy her some cameos, and I should be sony for them not to be good 
— after their kind.” Dorothea added the last words with a smile. 

“ You seem not to care about cameos,” said Will, seating himself at 
some distance from her, and ob.serving her while she closed the cases. 

"No, frankly, I don’t tliinli tlicm a great object in life,’.’ said 
Dorothea. 

" 1 fear you are a heretic about art generally. How is that ? I should 
have expected you to be very sensitive to the beautiful everywhere.” 

" 1 suppose 1 am dull about many things,” said Dorothea, simply* 
"I fihoula like to make life beautiful — I mean everj^ody’s life. 
And then all this immense expense of art, that seems somehow to lie 
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outside life and make it no better for the worlds pains one. It spoils 
my enjoyment of anythi^ wben 1 am made to think that i^ost 
people are shut out from it. 

" I call that the fanaticism of sympathy,” said Will, impetuoudy* 
You might say the same of landscape, ot X)oetry, of cdl refinement. 
If you carried it out you ought to be miserable in your own good- 
ness, and turn evil that you might have no advantage over o^is. 
The best piety is to enjoy— when you can. You are doing the most 
then to save the earth’s character as an a^eeable planet. And enjoy- 
ment radiates. It is of no use to try and take care of all the world ; 
that is being taken care of when you feel delight — ^in»art or in any- 
thing else. Would you turn all the youth of the world into a tragic 
chorus, wailing and moralising over misery? I suspect that you 
have some fate belief the virtues of misery, and want to make 
your life a martyrdom.” Will Imd gone further than he intended, 
and checked himself. But Dorothea’s thought was not taking just 
the same direction as his own, and she answered without any special 
emotion — 

Indeed you«mistake me. I am not a sad, melancholy ereature. 

I am never unhappy long together. I am angry and naughty — ^not 
like Celia : I have a great outburst, and then all seems glorious 
again. 1 cannot help believing in glorious things in a blmd sort 
of way. I should be quite willing to enjoy the art here, but 
there is so much that 1 don’t know the reason of— so much that 
seems to me a consecration of ugliness rather than beauty. The 
painting and sculpture may be wonderful, but the feeling is often 
low and brutal, and sometimes even ridiculous. Here and Ihere I 
see what takes me at once as noble — something that I might com- 

K ith the Alban Mountains or the sunset from the Pincian Hill ; 

at makes it the greater pity that there is so little of the best 
kind among all that mass of thmgs over which men have toiled so.” 

Of course there is always a great deal of poor work : the rarer 
things want that soil to grow in.” 

^^0 dear,” said Dorothea, taking up that thought into the chief 
current of her anxiety, " I see it must be veiy difficult to do any- 
thing good. 1 have often felt since 1 have been in Rome that most 
of our lives would look much uglier and more bungling than Uie 
pictures, if they could be put on the wall.” 

Dorothea ps^ed her lips again as if she were going to say more, 
but changed her mind and paused. 

" You are too young — ^it is an anachronism for you to have such 
thoi^ts,” said Will encigetically, with a quick shake of ^e h^ 
haUtual to him. You talk as if you had never known any yon^. 
It is monstrous — as if you had had a vision of Hades in your child** 
hood, like the boy in the legend. You have been brought up in 
some of those honible notions that choose the sweetest women to 
devour — like Minotaurs. And now you will go and be diut up ia 
that stone prison at Lowick : you will be buried alive. It m&es . 
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Hie saVage to think of it ! I would rather never have seen you than 
thij^ of you with such a prospect.’’ 

Will again feared «that ne had gone too far ; but the meaning we 
Attach to words depends on our feeling, and his tone of angry regret 
had so much kindness in it for Dorotnea’s heart, which h^ always 
been giving out ardour and had never been fed with much from the 
living beings around her, that she felt a new sense of gratitude and 
answered with a gentle smile. 

It is ry good of you to be anxious about me. It is because you 
did not like Lowick> yourself : you had set your heait on another 
kind of life. But Lowick is my chosen home.” 

The last sentence was spoken with an almost solemn cadence, and 
Will did not know what to say, since it would not be useful for 
to embrace her slippers, and tell her that he would die for her : it 
was clear that she required nothing of the sort ; and they were both 
silent for a moment or two, when Dorothea began again with an air of 
saying at last what had been in her mind beforehand. 

I wanted to ask you again about something you said the other 
day. Perhaps it was half of it your lively way of spfeaking : I notice 
t^t you like to put things strongly ; I myself often exaggerate when 
1 sp^ hastily.” 

" What was it 1” said WiU, observing that she spoke with a timidity 
^uite new in her. I have a hyperbolical tongue : it catches fire as 
it goes. I daresay I shall have to retract.” 

“ I mean what you said about the necessity of knowing Qerman — 
I mean, for the subjects that Mr Casaubon is engaged in. I have 
been thinking about it ; and it seems to m^that with Mr Casaubon’s 
learning he niust have before him the same materials as Qerman 
scholar^has he not?” Dorothea’s timidity was due to an indistinct 
consciousness that she was in the strange situation of consulting a 

il-S 1 j. xT.* 1 1 • ” 




" Kot exactly the same matenals,” said Will, thinking that he would 
be duly reserved. ** He is not an Orientalist, you know. He does 
not profess to have more than second-hand knowledge there.” 

*' But there are very valuable books about antiquities wMch were 
written adong while ago by scholars who knew nothing about these 
modem things ; and they are still used. Why should Mr Casaubon’s 
not be valuable, like theirs ? ” said Dorothea, with more remonstrant 
energy. She wa|i impelled to have the argument aloud, which she 
had been having in her own mind. 

That de][Fenas on the line of study taken,” said Will, also getting 
a tone of rejoinder. " The subject Mr Casaubon has chosen Is as 
ch a ngi n g as chemistry : new discoveries are constantly making new 
pednte of view. Who wants a system on the basis of the four elements, 
or a book to refute Paracelsus? Do you not see that it is no use noiy 
tQ.be crawling a little way after men of the last centufyr-men like 
Bnmt--and correcting their mistakes?— living in a lumber-room and 
wbishing up broken-legged theories about Chus and Mizraim ? ” 
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^^How can you bear to speak so lightly said Dorothea with a 
look between sorrow and anger. "If it were as you say, what could 
be sadder than so much ardent labour dl in vain 1 1 wonder it does 
not affect you more painfully, if you really think that a man like Mr 
Casaubon, of so much goodness, power, and learning, should in any 
way fail in what lias bisen the labour of his best years,” She was 
beginning to be shocked that she had got to such a point of supposi- 
tion, and indignant with Will lor having led her to it. 

" You questioned me about the matter of fact, not of fe;gling,” said 
Will. " But if you wish to punish me for the fact, I submit. I am 
not in a position to express my feeling toward Mr Casaubon: it 
would be at best a pensioner's eulogy.” 

" Pray excuse me,” said Dorothea, colouring deeply. "I am aware, 
as you say, that I am in fault, in having introduced the subject. 
Indeed, I am wrong altogether. Failure after long perseverance is 
much grander than never to have a striving good enough to bo cdled 
a failure.” 

^ “I quite agree with you,” said Will, determined to change the 
situation — " so much so that I have marie up my mind not to run 
that risk of never attaining a failure. Mr Casaubon's generosity has 
perhaps been dangerous to me, and I mean to renounce the liberty it 
has given me. I mean to go back to England shortly and work my 
own way— depend on nobody else than myself.” 

" That is ffne — respect that feeling,” said Dorothea, with returning 
kindness. " But Mr Casaubon, I am sure, has never thought of any- 
thing in the matter except what was most for your welfare.” 

" She has obstinacy and pride enough to serve instead of love, npw. 
she has married him,” saM Will to himself. Aloud he said, rising, 

" I shall not see you again.” 

" O stay till Mr Casaubon comes,” said Dorothea, earnestly. " I 
am so glad we met in Kome. I wanted to know you.” 

"And I have made you angry,” said Will. "I have made you 
think ill of me.” 

" Oh no ! My sister tells me I am always angry with people who 
do not say just what I like. But I hope I am not given to think ill 
of them, in the end I am usually obliged to think ill of ipyself, for 
being so impatient.” 

"Still, you don't like me; I have mode myself an unpleasant 
thought to you.” 

" Wot at all,” said Dorothea, with the most open kindness. " I like 
you very much.” 

Will was not quite contented, thinking that he would apparently 
have been of more importance if he had been disliked. He said no- 
thing, but looked dull, not to say sulky. 

" And I am quite interested to see what you will do,” Dorothea 
went on cheerfully. " I believe devoutly in a natural difference of 
vocation. If it were not for that belief, I suppose I should be very 
narrow — ^there are so many things, besides painting, that I am quite 
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ignorant of. You would hardly believe how little I have taken in of 
inugic and literature, which you know so much of. I wonder what 
your vocation will turn out to be : perhaps you will be a poet 1 ” 
That depends. To bo a poet is to have a soul so quick to discern 
that no shade of quality escapes it, and so quick to fed, that discern- 
ment is but a hand playing with linely-oitlered variety on the chor^ 
of emotion — ^a soul in which knowledge passes instantaneously into 
feeling, and feeling dashes back as a new organ of knowledge. One 
may have 4iiat condition by fits only." 

** But you leave out the poems," said Dorothea. " I tliiiik they are 
wanted to complete the poet. I understand what you mean about 
knowledge passing into feeling, for that seems to be just what I ex- 
perience. But I am sure I could never produce a poem." 

" You are a poem — ^and that is to be the best part of a poet — ^what 
makes up the poet’s consciousness in his best moods,” said Will, 
diowing such originality as we all share with the moniing and the 
spring-time and other endless renewals. 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Dorothea, laughing out her words 
in a birdlike modulation, fuul looking at Will with playful gratitude 
in her eyes. ** What very kind things you say to me ! ” 

“I wish I could ever do anything mat would be what you call kind 
— ^that I could ever be of the slightest service to you. I fear I shall 
never have the opportunity." Will spoke with fervour. 

** Oh yes I ” said Dorothea, cordially. It will come ; and I shall 
remember how well you wish me. I quite hoped that we should be 
friends when I first saw you — l)ecause of your relationship to Mr 
Casaubon.” There was a certain liquid brightness in her eyes, and 
Will was conscious that his own were obeying a law of nature and filling 
too. The allusion to Mr Casaubon would have spoiled all if any thing 
at that moment could have spoiled the subduing power, the sweet 
dignity, of her noble unsuspicious incxiKirience. 

“ And there is one thing even now that you can do,” said Dorothea, 
rising and walking a little way under the strength of a recurring 
impiuse. " Promise me that you will not again, to any one, speak of 
that subject — I mean, about Mr Casaubon’s writings — I mean in that 
kind of w&y. It was I who led to it. It was my fault. But promise 
me." 

She had returned from her brief pacing and stood opposite Will, 
looking gravely at him. 

‘‘Certainly, I will promise you," said Will, reddening however. 
If he never said a cutting word about Mr Casaubon again and 
left off receiving favoiu-s from him, it would clearly be pennissible to 
hate him the more. The poet must know liow to hate, says Goethe ; 
and Will was at least ready with that accomplishment. He said tliat 
he miwt go now without waiting for Mr Casaubon, whqm he would 
come to take leave of at the last moment. Dorothea gsare him her 
hand, and they exchanged a simple “ Good-bye." 

But going out of the porte coMre he met Mr Casaubon, and that 
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gentleman, expressing the best wishes for his cousin, politely waived 
the pleasure of any further leave-taking on the morrow, which wcgild 
be sufficiently crowded with the preparations for dejjarture. 

have something to teU you about our cousin Mr Ladislaw, 
which I think will heighten your opinion of him,” said Dorothea to 
her husband in the course of the evening. She had mentioned 
immediately on his entering that Will had just gone away, and would 
come again, but Mr Casaubon had said, “ I met him outside, and we 
made our final adieux, I believe,” saying this with the ai? and tone 
by which we imply that any subject, whether private or public, does 
not interest us enough to wish for a further remark ui)on it. So 
Dorothea had waited. 

“ What is that, my love ? ” said Mr Casaubon (he always said “ my 
love ” when his manner ^ 'as the coldest). 

He has made up Ids mind to leave off wandering at once, and to 
give up his dependence on your generosity. He means soon to go 
back to England, and work his own way. I thought you would con- 
sider that a good sign,” said Dorothea, with an appealing look into 
her husband’s neutral face. 

“Did lie mention the precise order of occupation to which he 
would addict himself?” 

“ No. But he said that he felt the danger which lay for him in 
your generosity. Of course he will write to you about it. Do you 
not think better of him for his resolve ? ” 

I shall await his communication on the subject,” said Mr 
Casaubon. 

“ I told him I was sure that the thing you considered in all you 
did for him was his own welfare. I remembered your goodness in 
wliat you said about him when I first saw him at LOirick,” said 
Dorothea, putting her hand on her husband’s. 

“ I had a duty towards him,” said Mr Casaubon, laying his other 
hand on Dorothea’s in conscientious acceptance of her caress, but 
with a glance which he could not hinder from being uneasy. “ The 
young man, I confess, is not otherwise an object of interest to me, 
nor need we, I think, discuss his future course, which it is not ours 
to determine beyond the limits which I have sufficiently iiftlicated 

Dorothea did not mention WDl again. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


**Yonr horses of iho Sun,” ho said, 

** And tinit-rato wliip Apollo 1 
Whate'er they bo. I'll out iny head, 

But 1 will beat them liollow.” 

Fred ViNOYj we have seen, hod a debt on his mind, and though no 
such immateiial burthen could depress that buoyant-hearted young 
gentleman for many hours together, there were circumstances con- 
nected with this debt which made the thought of it unusually impo]> 
tunate. The creditor was Mr Bambridge, a horse-dealer of the 
neighbourhood, whose company was much sought in Middlemorch 
by young men understood to be “ tuldictcd to pleasure/^ During the 
vacations Fred had naturally required more amusements than he had 
ready money for, and Mr Bambndge had been accommodating enough 
not only to trust him for the hire of horses and the accidental ex- 
pense of ruining a fine himter, but also to make a snuill advance by 
which he might be able to meet some losses at billiards. The totd 
debt was a hundred and sixty pounds. Bambrid^ was in no alarm 
about his money, being sure that young Yincy had backers ; but he 
h^ required sometliing to show mr it, and Fred had at first given a 
biU with his own signature. Three months later he had renewed 
this bill with the signature of Caleb Garth. On both occasions Fred 
ha4 felt confident that he should meet the bill himself, having ample 
funds at disposal in his own hopefulness. You will hardly demand 
that his confidence should have a basis in external facts ; pch con- 
fidence, we know, is something less coarse and materialistic : it is a 
comfortable dimosition leading us to expect that the wisdom of pro- 
vidence or the foUv of our friends, the mysteries of luck or the still 
greater mystery of our high individual value in the universe, will 
. brixig about agreeable issues, such as are consistent '^h our good 
. faiito in costume, and our general preference for the best stym of 
thihg.. Fred felt sure that he should have a present from his imcle, 
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that he should have a run of luck, that by dint of swapping" he 
should gradually metamoiphose a horse worth forty pounds inljp a 
horse that would fetch a hundred at any moment — judgment" 
being always equivalent to an unspecified sum in hard cash. And 
in any case, even supposing negations which only a morbid distrust 


could imagine, Fred had always (at that time) his father’s pocket as a 
last resource, so that his assets of hopefulness had a sort of goigeoiu 
su^rfluity about them. Of what might be the capacity of his 
fatnei^s pocket, Fi-ed had only a vague notion : was cnot trade 
elastic ? And would not the deficiencies of one year be made up 
for by tlie surplus of another ? The Vincys lived in an easy profuse 
way, not with any new ostentation, but according to the family 
hamts and traditions, so that the children had no standard of 
economy, and the elder c nca retained some of their ‘ infantine notion 
tlmt. their father might pay for anything if he would, MrVincy 
himself had expensive Middlemarch habits — spent money on cours-, 
ing, on his cellar, and on dinner-giving, while mamma had those 
running accounts with tradespeople, which give a cheerM sense of 
getting everything one wants without any question of payment. But 
it was in the nature of fathers, Fred knew, to bully one about ex- 
penses : there was always a little storm over his extravagance if he 
had to disclose a debt, and Fred disliked bad weather within doors. 
He was too filial to be disrespectful to his father, and he bore the 
thunder with the certainty that it was transient ; but in the mean 
time it was disagreeable to see his mother cry, and also to be obliged 


signature. Wliy not! With^he superfluous securities of hope at 
his command, there was no reason why he should not have increased 
other people’s liabilities to any extent, but for the fact that men 
whose names were good for anything were usually pessimists, indis- 
posed to believe that the universal order of things would necessarily 
be agreeable to an agreeable young gentleman. 

With a favour to ask we review our list of friends, do justice to 
their more amiable qualities, forgive their little offences, and con- 
cerning each in tuni, try to arrive at the conclusion that he will be 
eager to oblige us, our own e^emess to be obliged being as communi- 
cable as other waimth. StiU there is always a certain number who 
are dismissed as but moderately eager until the others have refused ; 
and it happened that Fred checked off all his fiiends but one, on the 
ground that applying to them would be disagreeable ; being implicitly 
convinced tlmt he at least (whatever might be maintainea about 
mankind generally) had a right to be free from anything disagreeable. 
That he should ever fall into a thoroughly unpleasant position— wear 
trousers shrunk with washing, eat cold mutton, have to walk for 
want of a Horse, or to ‘‘duck under” in any sort of way — ^was an 
absurdity irreconcilable with those cheerful mtuitions implanted' in 
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him by nature. And Fred winced under the idea of being looked 
doyn upon as wanting funds for small debts. Thus it came to pass 
that the Mend whom he chose to apply to was at once the poorest 
and the kindest — ^namely, Caleb Garth. 

The Garths were very fond of Fred, as he was of them ; for when 
he and l^s^ond were little ones, and the Garths were better oif, 
the slight connection between the two families through Mr Feather- 
stone’s double marriage (the first to Mr Garth’s sister, and the second 
to Mrs ^Viincy’s) had led to an acquaintance which was carried on 
between me children rather tlian the parents : the children drank 
tea together out of their toy tea-cups, and spent whole days together 
in play. Mary was a little hoyden, and Fred at six years old thought 
her the nicest girl in the world, making her his wife with a brass 
ring which he had cut from an umbrella. Through all the s^es of 
his education he had kept his affection for the Garths, and his habit 
of going to their house as a second home, though any intemourse 
between them and the elders of his family had long ceased. £ye|i 
when Caleb Garth was prosperous, the Vincys were on condescending 
terms with him and his wire, for there were nice distinctions of rank 
in Middlemarch ; and though old manufacturers could not any more 
than dukes be connected with none but equals, they were conscious 
of on inherent social superiority which was defined with great nice^ 
in practice, though harclly expressible theoretically. Since then Mr 
Gakh had failed m the building business, which he had unfortunately 
added to his other avocations of surveyor, valuer, and agent, had 
conducted that business for a time entirely for the benefit of his 
assignees, and had been living narrowly, exerting himself to the 
utmost that he might after all pay twenty shillings in the pound. 
He had now achieved this, and from all who did not think it a bod ’ 
precedent, his honourable exertions had won him due esteem ; but 
in no part of the world is genteel visiting founded on esteem, in the 
absence of suitable furniture and complete dinner-service. Mrs 
Vincy had never been at her ease with Mrs Garth, and frequently 
spoke of her as a woman who had had to work for her bread — ^mean- 
ing that Mrs Garth had been a teacher before her marriage ; in whicli 
case an» intimacy with Lindley MuiTay and Mangnall’s Questions 
was something like a draper’s discrimination of calico trade-marks, 
,or a .courier’s acquaintance with foreign countries ; no woman who 
was better off needed that sort of thing. And since Mary had been 
keeping Mr Featherstonc’s house, Mrs Vincy’s wiuit of liking for the 
Garths had been conveited into something more positive, by alarm 
lest Fred should engage himself to tliis plain girl, whose parents 
lived in such a small way." Fred, being awarci of this, never spoke 
at home of his visits to Mrs Garth, wliicli had of late become more 
frequent, the incr<?asing ardour of liis afiV'clion for Mary inclining 
him the more towards those who belonged to her. 

Mr Garth had a small office in the town, and to this Fred went 
with his request. He obtained it without much difficulty, for a 
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laige axnouAt of painfol experience had not Buffioed to make Oaleb 
Qflfth cautious about his own affairs, or distrustful of his fellow-^eu. 
when they had not proved themselves untrustworthy ; and he hi^ 
the highek opinion of Fred, was sure the lad would turn out wdl 
— an open affectionate fellow, with a good bottom to his charactm>-rr 
you might trust him for anything.*' Such was Caleb's psychological 
aimiment. He was one of those rare men who are rigid to them** 
s^es and indulgent to others. He had a certain shame about his 
neighbours’ errors, and never spoke of them willingly hence he. 
was not likely to divert his mind from the best mode of hardening 
timber and other ingenious devices in order to preconceive those 
errors. If he had to blame any one, it was necessary for him to 
move all the papers within his reach, or describe various diagranis 
with' his stick, or make calculations with the odd money in his 
pocket, before he could begin ,* and he would rather do other men's 
work than find faidt with their doing. 1 fear he was a bad disci- 
plinarian. 

T\^en Fred stated the circumstances of his debt, his wish to meet 
it without -troubling his father, and tlie certainty that the money 
would be forthcoming so as to cause no one any inconvenience, 
Caleb pushed his spectacles upward, listened, looked into his ‘ 
favourite's clear young eyes, and believed him, not distinguishing 
confidence about the future from veracity about the past ; but he 
felt that it was an occasion for a friendly hint as to conduct, and 
that before giving his signature he must give a rather strong admoni- 
tion. Accordin^y, he took the paper and lowered his spectacles, 
measured the space at his command, reached his pen and examined 
it, dipped it in the ink and examined it again, then pushed the^per 
a little way from him, lifted up his spectacles again, snowed a dSlpped 
depression in the outer angle of his bushy eyebrows, which gave his 
face a peculiar mildness (pardon these details for once — you would 
have learned to love them if you had known Caleb Garth), and wd 
in a comfortable tone^ 

^ It was a misfortune, eh, that breaking the horse's knees 1 And 
then, these exchanges, they don't answer when you have 'cute jockies 
to d^ with. You'll be wiser another time, my bo^ • 

Whereupon Caleb drew down his spectacles, and proceeded to 
write his signature with the care which he always gave to that peiH 
foimance ; for whatever he did in the way of business he did well. 
He contemplated the large well-proportioned letters and final 
flouriidi, with his head a trifle on one side for an instant, then 
handed it to Fred, said " Good-bye," and returned forthwith to his 
absorotion in a plan for Sir James Chettam's new farm-buildings. 

Eitner because his interest in this work thrust the incident of th^ 
signature from his memory, or for some reason of which Caleb was 
more conscious, Mrs Garth remained ignorant of the affair. 

Since it occurred, a change had come over Fred's ekv, whidi 
altered his view of the distance, and was the reason why ms umde- 
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Featherstone’s present of money was of importance enough to make 
his colour come and go^ first with a too definite expectation, and 
afterwards with a proportionate disappointment. His failure in 
passing his examination, had made lus accumulation of college debts 
the more unpardonable by his father, and there had been an unpre- 
cedented storm at home. Mr Vincy had sworn that if he had any- 
thing more of that sort to put up with, Fred should tiini out and get 
his living how be could ; and he had never yet quite recovered bis 
good-hum<»ired tone to his son, who had especially enraged him by 
saying at this stage of things that he did not want to be a clergyman, 
and would rather not " go on with that.” Fred was conscious that 
he would have been yet more severely dealt with if his family as 
well as himself had not secretly regarded him as Mr Featherstone’s 
heir ; that old gentleman’s pride in him, and ai)]>arent fondness for 
him, serving in the stead of more excniplaiy conduct — iiist as when 
a youthful nobleman steals jewellery we call tlui act kle])lomania, 
speak of it with a philosophical smile, and never think of his being 
sent to the house of correction as if he W'cre a ragged boy who had Rtc»len 
turnms. In fact, tacit expectations of what would 1)e done for him 
by Uncle Featherstone dettirmined the jingle at which njost people 
viewed Fred Vincy in Middlemarcli ; and in his own consciousness, 
what Uncle Featherstone would do for him in an emergency, or 
what he would do ftimply as uu incorporated luck, foimed always an 
immeasurable depth of aerial pempectiVe. But that present of bank- 
notes, once made, was measurable, and being applied to the amount 
of the debt, showed a deficit which liad still to be filled up eilber by 
Fred’s ‘^judgment” or by luck in some other shape. For that little 
episode of the alleged borrowdng, in which be bad made bis iatber 
the agent in getting the Biilstrode certificate, was a new I'eason 
against going to his father for money towards meeting his actual 
debt. Fred was keen enough to foresee that anger would confuse 
distinctions, and that his denial of liaving borrowed expressly on the 
strength of his uncle’s will would be takcm asp, falsehood. He bad 
gone to his father and told him one vexatious affair, and he had left 
another untold ; in such cases the complete revelation always pro- 
duces the impression of a previous duidicity. Now Fred piqued 
himself on keeping clear of lies, and even fibs ; he often shrugged 
his shoulders and made a significant grimace at what he called Rosa- 
mond’s fibs (it is only brothel's who can associate such ideas with a 
lovely girl) ; and rather than incur the accusation of falsehood he 
would even incur some trouble and self-restraint. It was under 
strong inward pressure of this kind that Fred had taken the wise 
step of depositing the eighty pounds with his mother. It was a pity 
that he had not at once given them to Mr Garth ; but he meant to 
make the sum complete with another sixty, and with a view to this, 
lie had kept twenty pounds in his own pocket as & sort of seed- 
corn, which, planted by judgment, and watered by luck)' might yield 
more than threefold — a very poor rate of multiplication when the 
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is a young gentleman’s indnite soul, with cdl the numerals at 
command. ^ 

Fred was not a gambler : he had not that specific disease in which 
the suspension of the whole nervous energy on a chance or risk be- 
comes as necessary as the dram to the dmnkard ; he had only the 
tendency to that diffusive form of gambling which has no alcoholic 
intensity^ but is carried on with the healthiest chyle-fed bloody keep- 
ing up a joyous imaginative activity which fashions events according 
to desire, and having no fears about its own weather, onjy sees the 
advantage there must be to others in going aboard with it. Hope^ 
fulness lias a pleasure in making a throw of any kind, because me 
prospect of success is ceiiain ; and only a more generous pleasure in 
offering as many as i)ossible a share in the stake. Fred uked play, 
espechuly billiti^s, as he b'kcd hunting or riding a steeplechase ; and 
he only liked it the better because he wanted money and hoped to 
win. But the twenty pounds' worth of seed-com had been planted 
in vain in the seductive green plot — ^all of it at least which had not 
been dispersed by the roadside — and Fred found himself close upon 
the term of payment with no money at command beyond the eighty 
pounds whicli he had deposited with his mother. The broken- winded 
horse which he rode represented a present which had been made to 
him a long while ago by his uncle Featherstone : his father always 
allowed him to keep a horse, Mr Vincy’s own habits making him re- 
gard this as a reasonalde demand even for a son who was rather ex- 
asperating. This horse, then, was Fi*ed’s propeity, and in his anxiety 
to meet the imminent bill he determined to sacrifice a possession 
without which life would certainly be woith little. He made the 
resolution with a sense of heroism — ^lieroism forced on hSn by the 
dread of breaking his word to Mr Garth, by his love for Mary and 
awe of her opinion. He would start for Houndsley horse-fair which 
was to be held the next moining, and — simply sell his horse, bring- 
ing back the money by coach ? — Well, the horse would hardly fetch 
more than thirty pojinds, and there was no knowing what might 
hapiien ; it would oc folly to balk liimself of luck beforehand. It 
was a hundred to one that some good chance would fall in his way : 
the longer he thought of it, the less possible it seemed that he should 
not have a good chance, and the less reasonable that he should not 

S himself with the powder and shot for bringing it down. He 
I ride to Houndsley with Bambridge and with Horrock the 
vet,” and without asking them anything expressly, he should virtu- 
ally get the benefit of their ojiinion. Before he set out, Fred got the 
eighty pounds from his mother. 

Most of those who saw Fred riding out of Middlemarch in com- 
pany with Bambridge and Horrock, on his way of course to Hound- 
sley horse-fair, thought tliat young Vincy was pleasure-seeking as 
usual ; and btit for an unwonted consciousness of grave matters on 
hand, he himself would have had a sense of dissipation, and of doing 
what might be expected of a gay yoting fellow. Consideiing that 
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Fred was not at all coarsei that he rather looked doivn on the man- 
nerg and speech of young men who had not been to the university, 
and that ho had written stanzas as })aBtoral and unvoluptuous as his 
flute-playing, his attraction towards Banibridgo and Horrock was an 
interesting fact which even the love of horse-flesh would not wholly 
account for without that mysterious influence of Naming which de- 
terminates so much of mortal choice. Under any other name than 
“ pleasure ” ^e society of Messieurs Bambiidge and Horrock must 
ceilainly Iftive been regarded as monotonous ; and to arrive with 
them at Houndsley on a drizzling afternoon, to get down at the Red 
Lion in a street shaded with coal-dust, and dine in a room furnished 
with a dii*t-enamelled map of the county, a bad portrait of an anony- 
mous horse in a stable. His Majesty George the Fourth with legs and 
cravat, and various leaden spittoons, might have seemed a hard busi- 
ness, but for the sustaining power of nomenclature which determined 
that the pursuit of these things was " gay.” 

In Mr Plorrock there was certainly an apparent unfathomableness 
which offered play to the inu^ination. Costume, at a glance, gave 
him a thrilling association with horses (enough to specify the hat- 
luim which took the slightest U2)ward angle just to escape the suspi- 
cion of bending downwards), and nature had given him a face which 
by dint of Mongolian eyes, and a nose, mouth, and chin seeming to 
follow his hat-orim in a moderate inclination upwards, gave the 
effect of a subdued unchangeable sceptical smile, of all expressions 
the most tyrannous over a susceptible mind, and, when accompanied 
by adequate silence, likely to create the reputation of an invmcible 
understanding, an infinite fund of humour — too dry to flow, and pro- 
bably in a state of immovable crust, — and a critical judgment which, 
if you could ever be fortunate enough to know it, would be the thing 
and no other. It is a physiognomy seen in all vocations, but perhaps 
it has never been more powerful over the youth of England than m 
a judge of horses. 

Mr Horrock, at a question from Fred aboqt his horse’s fetlock, 
turned sideways in his saddle, and watched the horse’s action for the 
space of three minutes, then turned forward, twitched his own bridle, 
and renftiined silent with a profile neither more nor less sceptical 
than it had been. 

The part thus played in dialogue by Mr Horrock was terribly 
effective. A-mixture of passions was excited in Fred — ^a mad desire to 
thrash Horrock’s opinion into utterance, restrained by anxiety to re- 
tain the advantage of his friendship. There was always the chance that 
Horrock might sav something quite invaluable at the right moment. 

Mr Bambridge had more open manners, and appeared to give forth 
his ideas without economy. He was loud, robust, and was sometimes 
^oken of as being “ given to indulgence ” — chiefly in swearing, drink- 
ing, and beating his wife. Some people who had lost by him ccdled 
him a vicious man ; but he regaro^ horse-dealing as the finest of the 
arts, and might have argued plausibly that it had nothing to do with 
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morality.^ He was u&deniably a prosperous man, bore bis dxinldne 
better ™aTi others bore their moderation, and, on the whole, flouiic^ea 
like the green hay-tree. But bia range of conversation was limit^ 
and like the fine old tune, " Drops of brandy,” gave you after a while 
•a sense of returning upon itself in a way that might make weak heads 
diz^. But a slight mfusion of Mr Bambtidge was felt to give tons' 
and character to several circles in Middlemarch ; and he was a dis* 
tinguished figure in the bar and billiard-room at the Qreen .Dra^n. 
He knew some anecdotes about the heroes of the turf, a*id vanous 
clever tricks of Man][uesses and Viscounts which seemed to prove 
that blood asserted its pre-eminence even among blacklegs ; but the 
minute retentiveness of his memory was chieny shown about the 
horses he had himself bought and sold ; the number of miles they 
would trot yoi} in no timf '\nthout turning a hair being, after the 
lapse of years, still a subject of passionate asseveration, in which he 
would assist the imagination of ins hearers by solemnly swearing that 
they never saw anything like it. In sliort, Mr Bambridge was a man 
of pleasure and a gay companion. 

f^d was subtle, and did not tell his friends that he was going to 
Houndsley bent on selling his horse : he wished to get indirectly at 
their genuine opinion of its value, not being aware that a genuine 
opinion was the last thing likely to be extracted ftom such eminent 
critics. It was not Mr Bambrid^’s weakness to be a gratuitous flat' 
terer. He had never before been so much struck with the faetj^t 
this unfortunate bay was a roarer to a degree which requiredll||h 
roundest word for perdition to give you any idea of it, 

" You made a bad hand at swapping when you went to anyooc^ 
but me, Vincy I Why, you never threw your leg across a finer horse 
than that chesnut, and you gave him for this brute. If you set him 
cantering, he goes on uke twenty sawyers. I never he^ but one 
worse roarer in my life, and that was a roan : it belonged to PegweU. 
the com-&ctor ; he used to drive him in his gig seven years ago, ana 
he wanted me to take him, but I said, * Thai^ you, Peg, I don't deal 
in wind-instruments.' That was what I said. It went the round of 
the country, that joke did. But, what the hell ! the horse was a 
penOT trumpet to that roarer of yours.” 

Why, you said just now his was worse ^lan mine,” said Fred, more 
irritable than usual. 

^'I said a He, then,” said Mr Bambridge, emphatically. There 
wasn't a penny to choose between ’em.” 

Fred spurred his horse, and they trotted on a Httle way. When 
they slackened again, Mr Bambridge said — • 

“ Not but what the roan was a better trotter than yours.” 

^ I'm Quite satisfied with his paces, I know,” said Fred, who re- 
quired all the consciousness of be^ in gay company to support him ; ^ 
“ 1 say, his trol: is an uncommonly clean one, eh, Horrock i” ^ 

Mr HorroMc looked before him withr as complete a neutrality as 
he had been a portrait by a great master. 
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Fred gave up the Rdlaoioue hope of getting a genuine opinion but 
reflection he saiv that Bamondge'^^ depreciation and Hoii'ock's 
silefice were both virtually encouraging, and indicated that Uiey 
thought better of the horse than they chose to say. 

That very evening, indeed, bcfoi'e the fair had set in, Fred thoughthe 
saw a &vourable opening for disposing advantageously of his horse, but 
an opening which made him congratulate himself on his foresight in 
bringing with him his eighty pounds. A young hirmer, acquainted 
with .Mr !^nbridge, came into the Ked lion, and entered into con- 
versation al^ut lulling with a hunter, which he introduced at once as 
Diamond, implying that it was a public clmracter. For himself he 
only wanted a useful hack, which would draw upon occasion ; being 
about to marry and to give up hunting. The hunter was in a Mend’s 
stable at some little distance ; there was still time for gentlemen to see 
it before dork. The friend’s stable had to be reached through a back 
street where you might os easily have been poisoned without excuse 
of drugs as in any grim street of that unsanitary period. Fi’ed was 
not fortified against disgust by brandy, as his companions were, but 
the hope of having at last seen the horse that womd enable hint to 
make money was exhilarating enough to lead him over the same 
ground again the first thing in the morning He felt sure that if he 
did not come to a bargain with the fiirmer, loambridge would ; for the 
stress of circumstances, Fred felt, was sharpening nis acuteness and 
endowing him with all the constructive power of suspicion. Barn- 
bridge h^ run down Diamond in a way that he never would have 
done (the horse being a Mend’s) if he had not thought of buying it ; 
every one who looked at the animal — even Horrock — ^was evidentlv 
impressed with its merit. To get all the advantage of being with 
men of this sort, you must know how to draw your inferences, and 
not be a spoon who tal^es things literally. The colour of the horse 
was a dappled grey, and Fred happened to know that Lord Medli- ^ 
cote’s man was on the look-out for just such a horse. Alter all his . 
running down, Bambridge let it out in the course of the evening, 
when tne farmer was absent, that he had seen worse horses go for 
eighty pounds. Of course he contradicted himself twenty times over, 
but when«you know what is likely to be true you con test a man’s ad- 
missions. And Fred could not but reckon his own judgment of a 
horse as worth something. The farmer had paused over Fred’s re- 
sectable though broken-winded steed long enough to show that he 
tnought it W01& consideration, and it seemed probable that he would 
take it, with five-and-twenty pounds in addition, as the equivalent of 
Diamond. In that case Fred, when he had jparted with his new 
horse for at least eighty pounds, would be fifty-five po^ds in pocket 
by the transaction, and would have a hundred and thirty-five pounds 
towards meeting the bill ; so that the deficit temporarily thrown on 
Mr Qarth would at the utmost be twenty-five pounds. •By the time 
he was hurrying on his, clothes in the morning, he saw so^clearly the 
importance of not losing this rare chance, that if Bambridge and Hor- 
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lock had both dissuaded him, he would not have been deluded into 
a direct interpretation of thmr purpose : he would have been aware ^t 
those deep hands held something else than a young fellow's inteftst. 
With regard to horses, distrust was your only clue. But scepticism, as 
we know, can never be thoroughly applied, else life would come to a 
standstill : something we must believe in and do, and whatever that 
something may be caUed, it is virtually our own judgment, even when 
it seems like the most slavish reliance on another. Fred believed in 
the excellence of his bargain, and even before the fair had^ell set in, 
had got possession of the dappled grey, at the price of his old horse 
and thirty pounds in addition — oSy five pounds more than he had 
expected to give. 

But he felt a little worried and wearied, perhaps with mental de- 
bate, and without waiting fo” the further gaieties of the horse-fair, he 
set out alone on his fourteen miles* journey, meaning to take it very 
quietly and keep his horse fresh. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 


** The oflfender’B sorrow brings but small relief 
To liiin who wears the strung offence's cross." 

— Biiakkspeaub ; Sonnets. 

I AM Sony to say that only the third day after the propitious events 
at Houndsley Fred Vincy had fallen into worse spirits than he had 
known in his life before. Not that he had been disappointed as to 
the possible market for his horse, but that before the bargain coirid 
be concluded with Lord Medlicote's man, this Diamond, in which 
hope to the amount of eighty pounds had been invested, hed without 
the slightest warning exhibited in the stable a most vicious ener^ 
in kicking, had just missed killing the groom, aifd had ended in 
laming himself severely by catching his leg in a rope that overhung 
the stable-board. There was no more redress for this than for the 
discovery of bad temper after marriage — ^which of course old com- 
panions were aware of before the ceremony. For some reason or 
other, Fred had none of his usual elasticity under this stroke of ill- 
fortune : ho was simply aware that he had only fifty pounds, that 
there was no chance of his getting any more at present, and that the 
bill for a hundred and sixty would be presented in five days. Even 
if he had applied to his father on the plea that Mr Qarth should be 
saved from loss, Fred felt smartingly that his father would angrily 
refuse to rescue Mr Garth from the consequence of what he would 
C(dl encouraging extravagance and deceit. He was so utterly down- 
cast that he could frame no other project than to go straight to Mr 
Q;arth and tell him the sad truth, carrying with him the fif & pounds, 
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and gettd^ that sum at least safely out of his own hands. His 
father, beinu at the warehouse, did not yet know of the accident •. 
whdn he did, he would storm about the vicious brute being brought 
into h^’s stable ; and before meeting that lesser annoyance Fred 
wanted to get away with all his courage to face the greater. He took 
his father’s nag, for he had mode up his mind that w'heii he had told Mr 
Garth, he wo^d ride to Stone Court and confess all to Mary. In 
fact, it is probable that but for Mary’s existence and Fred’s love for 
her, h^ co^cience would have been much less active both in pre- 
viously ur^g the debt on his thought and in impelling him not to 
spare mmself after his usual fashion by deferring an unpleasant task, 
but to act as directly and simply as he could. Even much stron^r 
mortals than Fred Vincy hold half their rectitude in the mind of me 
being they love best. “ The theatre of all my actions is fallen,” said 
an antique personage when his chief friend was dead ; and they ore 
fortunate who get a theatre where the audience demands their best. 
Certainly it would have made a considerable difference to Fred at 
that time if Mary Garth had had no decided notions as to what was 
admirable in character. 

Mr Garth was not at the office, and Fred roile on to his house, 
which was a little way outside the town — a homely place with an 
orchard in front of it, a rambling, old-fashioned, half-timbered 
building, which before the town had spread had been a farmhouse, 
but was now surrounded with the mivate gardens of the townsmen. 
We get the fonder of our houses if they have a physiognomy of their 
own, as our friends have. The Garth family, which was rather a 
laige one, for Mary had four brothem and one sister, were very fond 
of their old house, from which all the best furniture had long been 
sold. Fred liked it too, knowing it by heart even to the attic which 
smelt deliciously of apples and quinces, and until to-day he liod 
never come to it without pleasant expectations ; but his heart beat 
uneasily now with the sense that he should probably have to make 
his confession before Mrs Garth, of whom he was rather more in awe 
than of her husband. Not that she was inclined to sarcasm and to 
impulsive sallies, as Mary was. In her present matronly age at least, 
Mrs Garth never committed herself by over-hasty speech ; having, os 
she said, borne the yoke in her youth, and learned self-control. She 
had that rare sense which discerns what is unalterable, and submits 
to it without murmuring. Adoring her husband’s virtues, she had 
very early made up her mind to his incapacity of minding his own 
interests, and had met the consequences cheenully. She hud been 
ma^animous enough to renounce all pride in teapots or children’s 
finmng, and had never poured any pathetic confidences into the ears 
of her feminine neighbours concerning Mr Gailh’s want of prudence 
and the sums he might have had if he had been like other men. 
Hsnee these fjdr neighbours thought her either proud •or eccentric, 
and sometimes spoke of her to their husbands as ^^yo^ fine Mrs 
Garth,” She was not without her cnticism of their in return, being 
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more accurately instructed than most matrons in Middlemarch, and 
— ^where is the olameless woman ?~apt to be a little severe towar^ 
her own sex, which in her opinion was framed to be entirely subordi- 
nate. On the other liana, she was disproportionately indulgent 
towards the failings of men, and was often heard to say that mese 
were natural. Also, it must be admitted that Mrs Garth was a trifle 
too emphatic in her resistance to what she held to be follies : the 
passage from governess into housewife had wrought itself a little too 
strongly into her consciousness, and she rarely forgot th^t while her 
grammar and accent were above the town standard, she wore a plain 
cap, cooked the family dinner, and darned all the stockings. She had 
sometimes taken pupils in a periimtetic fashion, making them follow 
her about in the kitchen with their book or slate. She thought it 
good for them to see that she could make an excellent lather while she 
corrected their blunders “ without looking,'* — that a woman with her 
sleeves tucked up above her elbows might know all about the Sub- 
jimctive Mood or the Torrid Zone— that, in short, she might possess 
" education ” and other good tiling ending in “ tion,” and wortl^ to 
be pronounced eiiiphatically, wifliout being a useless doll. When 
she made remarks to this edifying effect, she had a fiiiu little frown 
on her brow, which yet did not hinder her facefromlooking benevolent, 
and her words which came forth like a procession were uttered in a- 
fervid agreeable contralto. Certainly, the exemplary Mrs Garth had 
lier droll aspects, but her character sustained her oddities, as a very 
fine wine sustains a flavour of skin. 

Towards Fred Vincy she had a motherly feeling, and had always 
been disposed to excuse his errors, though sbe would probaUy not 
have excused Mary fur engaging heraelf to him, her daughte^ Deing 
included in that more rigorous judgment which she applied Jp hei> 
own sex. But this veiy fact of her excei»tional indulgence tolin^s 
him made it the harder to Fred tliat he must now inevitably Bin|||| 
her opinion. And the circumstances of his visit turned out tooS 
still more unpleasant than he had exi>ected ; for Caleb. Garth had 
gone out early to look at some repaim not far off. Mra Garth at 
certain hours was always in the kitchen, and this morning she was 
cariying on several occupations at once there — ^making her pies at the 
well-scoured deal table on one side of that airy room, observing Sally’s 
movements at the oven and dough -tub thnnigh an open door, and 
giving lessons to her youngest boy and girl, who were standing oppo- 
site to her at the table with their books and slates before them. A 
tub and a clothes-hoi-sc at the other end of the kitchen indicate an 
intermittent wash of small things also going on. 

^ Mrs Garth, with her sleeves turned above her elbows, deftly hand- 
ling her pastry— applying her rolling-pin and giving ornamental 
pinches, while she expounded with grammatical fervour what were 
the right v*ews about the concord of verbs and pronouns with nouns 
of iniutitude or signifying many," was a sight agreeably amusing. 
She was of the same cuny-hair^, square-faced type as Maty, but 
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luoadsomer, with moie delicacy of feature, a pale skin, a solid matronly 
figure, and a remaikable firmness of glance. In her snowy*fnlled 
cap she lemmd^ one of that dclighthu Frenchwroman whom we have 
all seen marketing, basket on atm Lookuig at the mother, you 
might hope that the daughter would become like her, which is a 
proactive advantage equal to a dowiy — the mothei too often stand- 
uig oehind the daumitei like a mabgnant piophecy — Such as 1 am, 
she will sh^ly be ” 

“ Now Ict us go thiough that once nioie,” said Mrs Garth, pinching 
an apple-puff which seemed to (bstract Ben, an eneigctic young male 
with a heavy brow, from due attention to the lesson “‘iNot witliout 
regard to tlie impoit of the woid «is conveying umty or plurality of 
idea' — ^tell me agun what that means, Btn ” 

(Mis Garth, like inoie (ekbiatcd educators, had her favourite 
ancient paths, and in a gencial wreck of society would have tiicd to 
hold her ‘ Lindloy Muiiay ' above the waves ) 

** Oh — ^it means — ou must think what you mean," said Ben, rather 
peevishly. “ I hate giamiiiai What’s the use of it ?" 

‘‘To teach you to spcik and write coiicctly, so that you can bo 
understood," said Mis Gaith, with sevue piccision “Should you 
like to speak as old Job docs 

“Yes,” said Ben, stoutly, “it’s funnier He says, ‘Yo goo' — 
that's just as good as ‘ Yt)U go ' ” 

“ But he says, < A ship’s m the gudtn,’ msti id of ‘ a sliecp,'*' said 
Letty, with an an of bupcnoiity “ You might think he meant a 
ship off the sea " 

‘‘No, you mightn't, if you wcicn't wily/* said Ben “ How could 
a ship oft the sci (ome thcic 1" 

“ These things belong only to pronunciation, which is the least part 
of grammar," said Mis G utli “ That apple-peel is to be eaten by 
the pigs, Ben , if you c it it, I must give tlicm youi ])iece of pasty. 
Job lias only to speak about vciy plim things How do you think 
you would wnte oi speak about anything moic difticult, if you knew 
no more of grammai than he docs ^ You would use mong words, 
and put woids in llie wiong places, and instead of making people 
understand you, tliey would turn away fiom you as a tiresome person 
What would you do then ] " 

“ I shouldn’t care. 1 should leave oft,” said Ben, with a sense that 
this was an agreeable issue wheie giammai was concerned 

“I see you acre getting tired and stupid, Ben,” said Mis Garth, 
accustomed to these obstiuctivc aiguments from hei mile offspiing 
Havmg finished lier pies, she moved towards the elotlies-horse, and 
said, “ Come here and tell me the story I told you on Wednei^y, 
about Cmcmnatus " 

“ I know * he was a farmer," said Ben • 

“ Now, Ben, he was a Roman— let me tell," said Lett^, using her 
elbow contentiously. 

You silly thing, he was a Rc^n farmer, and he was ploughing.” 
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Yes, but before that— that didn’t come first— people wanted him,” 
said Letly. 

" Well, but you must say what sort of a man he was first,” insisted 
Ben. was a wise man, like my father, and that made the people 
want his advice. And he was a brave man, and could fight. Ana so 
could my father — couldn’t he, mother ] ” 

" Now, Ben, let me tell the story straight on, as mother told it us,” 
said Letty, frowning. “ Please, mother, tell Ben not to speak.” 

“ Letty, 1 am ashamed of you,” said her mother, wringing out the 
caps from the tub. “ Wlien your brother began, 5’^ou ought to have 
waited to see if he could not tell the story. How rude you look, 
pushing and frowning, as if you wanted to conquer with your 
elbows ! Cincinnatus, I am sure, would have been sony to see his 
daughter behave so.” •* Garth delivered this awful sentence with 
mu^ majesty of enunciation, and Letty felt that between repressed 
volubility and general disesteem, that of the Romans inclusive, life 
was already a painful affair.) “ Now, Ben.” 

"Well — oh — well — ^why, there was a great deal of fighting, and 
they were all blockheads, and — I can’t tell it just how you told it — 
but they wanted a man to be captain and king and everything 

" Dictator, now,” said Letty, with injured looks, and not without a 
wish to make her mother rej)ent. 

" Very well, dictator ! ” said Ben, contemptuously. " But that 
isn’t a good word : he didn’t tell them to write on slates,” 

“Come, come, Ben, you are not so ignorant as that,” said Mis 
Garth, carefully serious. " Hark, there is a knock at the door 1 Run, 
Letty, and open it.” 

The knock was Fred’s ; and when Letty said that her father was 
not in yet, but that her mother was in the kitchen, Fred had no alter- 
native. He could not dtqKirt from his usual practice of going to see 
Mrs Garth in the kitclum if she happened to oe at work there. He 
jmt his arm rouiul Letty ’s neck silently, and leil Jier into the kitchen 
without his usual jokes and cai*esses. 

Mm Garth was suiprised to see Fred at this hour, but surprise was 
not a feeling that she was given to ex2>ress, and she only said, quietly 
continuing lier work — *• 

" You, Fred, so early in the day? You look quite pale. Has any- 
thing happened ? ” 

" I want to speak to Mr Garth,” said Fred, not yet ready to say 
more — " and to you also ” lie added, after a little pause, for he had 
no doubt that Mm Garth knew everything about the bill, and he 
must in the end speak of it before her, if not to her solely. 

" Caleb will be in again in a feAV minutes,” said Mrs Garth, who 
imagined some trouble between Fred and his father. " He is sure 
not to be long, because he has some work at his desk that must be 
done tliis nioniing. Do you mind staying with me, while I finish 
iny matters here ?” I 

" But we needn’t go on about Oiucinnatus, need we ?” said Ben, 
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who had taken Fred’s whip out of his hand^ and was trying its effi- 
ciency on the cat 

‘^ 0 , go out now. But put that whip down. How vey mean of 
jou to whip poor old Tortoise ! Pray take the wliip from him, 


“ Come, old boy, give it me,” said Fred, putting out his hand. 

"Will you let me ride on your horse to-day?” said Ben, rendering 
up the wnip, with an air of not being obliged to do it. 

" Not to-^y — another time. I am not riding niy own horse.” 

" Shall you see Mary to-day 

" Yes, 1 think so,” said Fred, with an unpleasant twinge. 

" Tell her to come home soon, and jday at forfeits, and make fim.” 

" Enough, enough, Ben ! run away,” said Mm Gailh, seeing that 
Fred was teased. 

"Are Lett^ and Ben your only pupils now, Mrs Garth?” said Fred, 
when the children •were gone and it was needful to say something 
that would pass the time. He was not yet sine whether he should 
wait for Mr Garth, or use any good opportunity in conversation to 
confess to Mrs Garth herself, give her the money and ride away. 

" One — only one. Fanny Hackbutt comes at half-post eleven. I 
am not getting a great income nov^” siiid Mrs Garth, smiling. " 1 
am at a low ebb with pupils. But I have saved my little purse for 
Alfred’s premium : I nave ninety-two pounds. He can go to Mr 
Hanmer’s now ; he is just at the right age.” 

This did not lead well towards the news that Mr Garth was on the 
brink of losing ninety-two pounds and more. Fred was silent. 
"Yoimg gentlemen who go to college are rather more costly than thot,” 
Mrs Garth innocently continued, pulling out the edging on a cap- 
border. "And Caleb thinks that Alfred will tuni out a distinguished 
engineer ; he wants to give the boy a good chance. There he is 1 
1 hear him coming in. We will go to him in the parlour, shall 
we ?” 

When they entered the parlour Caleb had thrown down his hat 
and was seated at his desk. 

"What, Fred my boy?” he said, in a tone of mild surprise, holding 
his pen still undipped. " You are here betimes.” But missing the 
usual expression of cheerful greeting in Fred’s face, he immediately 
added, " Is there anything up at home ? — anything tlie matter ?” 

^ " Yes, Mr Garth, I am come to tell something that I am afraid will 
give you a bad opinion of me. I am come to tell you and Mrs Garth 
that I can’t keep my word. I can’t find the money to meet the bill 
after aU. 1 have been unfortunate ; I have only got these fifty pounds 
towards the hundred and sixty.” 

While Fred was speaking, he had taken out the notes and laid them 
on the desk before Mr Gartli. He hod burst forth at once with the 
plain hict. feeling boyishly miserable and without verbal resources. 
Mrs Gartn was mutely astonished, and looked at her husband for an 
explanation. Caleb blushed, and after a little pause said — 
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" Oh^ I didn’t tell you, Susan ; I put name to a bill for Fred ; 
it was for a hundred and sixty poun^. He made sure he could meet 
it himself.” 

There was an evident change in Mrs Garth’s face, but it was like a 
change below the surface of water which remains smooth. She fixed 
her eyes on Fred, saying — 

"I suppose you have asked your father for the rest of the money 
and he has refused you.” 

“ No,” said Fred, biting his lip, and speaking with more difficulty ; 

but I know it will be of no use to ask him ; and unleS it were of 
use, I should not like to mention Mr Garth’s name in the matter.” 

“ It has come at an unfortunate time,” said Caleb, in his hesitating 
way, looking down at the notes and nervously fingering the paper, 
“ Christmas upon us — I’m rather hard up just now. You see, I have 
to cut out everything like a tailor with short measure. What can we 
do, Susan 1 I shall want every fartliing we have in the bank. It’s a 
hundred and ten pounds, the deuce take it !” 

“ I must give you the ninety-two pounds that I have put by for 
Alfred’s premium,” said Mrs Garth, gravely and decisively, though a 
nice ear might have discerned a slight tremor in some of the words. 
“ And I have no doubt that Maiy has twenty pounds saved from her 
salary by this time. She will advance it.” 

Mrs Garth had not again looked at Fred, and was not in the least 
calculating what words she should use to cut him the most effectively. 
Like the eccentric woman she was, she was at present absorbed in con- 
sidering what was to be done, and did not fancy that the end could be 
better achieved by bitter remarks or explosions. But she had made 
Fred feel for the first time something like the tooth of remorse. Curi- 
ously enough, his pain in the affair beforehand had consisted almost 
entirely in the sense that he must seem dishonourable, and sink in the 
opinion of the Garths : he had not occupied himself with the inmpr 
venience and possible injury that his breach might occasion thcm,Tpr 
this exercise of the imagination on other people’s needs is not common, 
with hopeful young gentlemen. Indeed we are most of us brought up 
in the notion that the highest motive for not doing a wrong is some- 
thing irrespective of the beings who would suffer the wrong. But at 
this moment he suddenly saw himself as a pitiful rascal who was rob- 
bing two women of their savings. 

“ I shall certainly pay it all, Mrs Garth — ultimately,” he stammered 
out. 

" Yes, ultimately,” said Mrs Garth, who having a special dislike to 
fine woi^ on ugly occasions, could not now repress an epigram. But 
boys cannot wm be apprenticed ultimately : they should be appren- 
ticed at fifteen.” She nad never been so little inclined to make ex- 
cuses for Fred. 

“ I was th^ most in the wrong, Susan,” said Caleb. Fred made 
sure of finding the money. But I’d no business to be fingering bills. 
I suppose you have look^ all round and tried all honest means 1” he 
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added| fixing his merciful grey eyes on Fred. Caleb was too delicate 
to sjgdfy Mr Featherstone. 

‘^es, I have tried everything— I really have. I should have had 
a bundled and thirty pounds ready but for a mibfortune with a hoi-se 
which I was about to sell. My uncle had given me eighty pounds, 
and 1 ^d away thirty with niy old horse iii onler to get anoHier 
which 1 was going to sell for eighty or more — I meant to go without 
a horse — but now it has tinned out licious and lamed itself. I wish 
1 and the horses too liad been at the devil, befoi'e I had brought this 
on you. xhere^s no one else I care so much for : you and Mrs Garth 
have always been so kind to me. However, it's no use saying that. 
You will always think me a i*asc«il now.” 

Fred turned roimd and huiried out of the room, conscious that he 
was getting rather womaiiibh, and feeling confusedly that his being 
sorry was not of much use to tlie Garths. They could see him mount, 
and quickly pass through the gate. 

“ 1 am disappointed in Fred Viiicy,” said Mrs Garth. ‘‘ I would not 
have believed beforehand that he would have drawn you into his 
debts. T knew he was extravagant, but I did not think that he would 
be so mean as to hang liis risks on his oldest iriend^ who could the 
Ici'vst aft'oixl to lose.” 

“ I was a fool, Susan.” 

“That you were,” sjiid the wife, nodding and smiling. “But I 
shonbl not have gone to publish it in the market-place. Why should 
you keep such things from me '( It is just so with your buttons ; you 
let them burnt off inthoiit telling me^ and go out with your wiistband 
hanging. If I had only known I nught have been ready with some 
better plan.” 

“ Yon are sadly cut up, I know, Susan,” said Caleb, looking feel- 
ingly at her. “ I can’t abide your losing the money youVe scraped 
together for Alfred.” 

“ It is very well that I hc(d scraped it together ; and it is you who 
will have to suffer, for you must teach the boy yourself. You must 
give up your bad habits. Some men take to drinking, and you have 
taken to working without pay. You must indulge yourself a little 
less in that. And you must ride over to Mary, and ask the child what 
money sfie has.” 

Caleb had pushed his chair back, and was leaning forward, shaking 
hi? head slowly, and fitting his finger-tips together with much nicety. 

“ Pof)r Maiy I ” he said, “ Susan,” he went on in a lowered tone, 

I’m a&aid she may be fond of Fred.” 

“ Oh no ! She always laughs at him ; and he is not likely to think 
of her in any other than a brotherly way v” 

Caleb made no rejoinder, but presently lowered his spectacles, drew 
up his chair to the desk, and said, “ Deuce take the bill — I wish it was 
at Hanover ! These things are a sad interruption to business I ” 

The first part of this speech comprised his whole stores of maledic- 
tory exporesinon, and was uttered with a slight snarl easy to imagine. 
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But it would be difficult to convey to those who never heard him 
utter the word "business,” the peculiar tone of fervid veneratioin of 
religious regard, in which he wiapx>ed it, as a consecrated symbol is 
wwped in its gold-fringed linen. 

Caleb Qarth often shook his head in meditation on the value, the 
indispensable might of that myriad-headed, myriad-handed labour by 
which the social body is fed, clothed, and housed. It had laid hold 
of his imagination in boyhood. Tlie echoes of the great hammer 
where roof or keel were a-making, the signal-shouts of th^' workmen, 
the roar of the furnace, the thunder and plash of the engine, were a 
sublime masic to him ; the felling and lading of timber, and the huge 
trunk vibrating star-like in the distance along the highway, the crane 
at work on the wharf, the niled-up produce in wardiouses, the pre- 
cision and variety of muscular effort wherever exact work had to be 
turned out, — all these sights of his youth had acted on him as 
poetry without the ai<l of the poets, had made a philosophy for him 
without the aid of idiilosophers, a religion without the aid of theology. 
His early ambition had been to have jis effective a share as possible in 
this sublime labour, which was peculijirly dignified by him with the 
name of " business ; ” and though lie had only been a snort time under 
a surveyor, and had been chiefly his own teacher, he knew more of 
land, building, and mining than most of the special men in, the 
county. 

His classification of human employments was rather cinde, and, 
like the categories of more celebrated men, would not be accepteble 
in these advanced times. He divided them into “ business, politics, 
preaching, learning, and amusement.” He had nothing to say against 
the last four ; but hii regarded them as a reverential pagan regarded 
other gods than his own. In the .sainc way, he thouglit very well of 
all ranks, but he would not himself have liked to be of any rank in 
which ho had not such close contact witli “ business ” as to get often 
honourably decorated with marks of dust and mortar, the damp of the 
engine, or the sweet soil of the woods and fields. Though he had 
never reganled himself as other than an orthodox Christian, and would 
a^uc on prcvenieiit grace if the subject were proposed tolum, I think 
his virtual divinities were good practical schemes, accurate work, and 
the faitliftil completion of undertakings : his prince of darkness was a 
slack workman. But there was no spirit of denial in Caleb, and the 
world seemed so wondrous to him that ho was ready to accept any 
number of systems, like any number of firmaments, if they did not 
obviously interfere with the best land-drainage, solid building, correct 
measuring, and judicious boring (for coal). In fact, he had a reveren- 
tial soul with a strong practical intelligence. But he could not man- 
ag|e finance ; he knew values well, but he had no keenness of imagin- 
ation for monetary results in the shape of profit and loss : and having 
ascertained tVis to his cost, he detennined to give up all fonns of kis 
beloved ** bftsincss ” which required that talent. He gave himself up 
entirely to the numy kinds of work which he could do without han£ 
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ling capital, and was one of those precious men within his own 
district whom everybody would choose to work for them, because he 
did his work well, charged very little, and often declined to charge 
at alL It is no wonder, then, tnat the Garths were poor, and lived 
in a small way.” However, they did not mind it. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


•* Love Hcekcth not itself to please, 

Nor for itself liath any earo, 

But for another gives its case, 

And builds a heaven in hell's despair. 

Love soeketh only self to please. 

To bind another to its delight. 

Joys in another’s loss of ease. 

And builds a hell in heaven’s despite.” 

— W. Blakr: Songs of ICx2ynience. 


Fred Vincy wanted to arrive at Stone Court when Mary could not 
expect him, and when his uncle was not down stairs : in that cose she 
might be sitting alone in the wainscoated parlour. He left his horse 
in uie yard to avoid making a noise on the gravel in front, and entered 
the parlour without other notice than the noise of the door-handle. 
Mary was in her usual comer, laughing over Mrs Piozzi’s recollections 
of Johnson, and looked up with the fun still in her face. It gradually 
faded as she saw Fred approach her without speaking, and stand be* 
fore her with his elbow on the mantelpiece, looking ill. She too was 
silent, only raising her eyes to him inquiringly. 

“ Mary,” he began, “ I am a good-for-nothing blackguard.” 

‘‘ I should think one of those epithets would do at a time,” said 
Mary, trying to smile, but feeling alanued. 

" I know you will never think well of me any more. You will 
think me a liar. You will think me dishonest. You will think I 
didn’t cafiB for you, or your father and mother. You always do make 
the worst of me, I know.” 

^ " I cannot deny that I shall think all that of you, Fred, if you 

g ive me good reasons. But please to tell me at once Avhat you have 
one. I would rather know the painful tnitli than imaghie it.” 

"I owed money — a hundred and sixty pounds. I tisked your 
father to put his name to a bill. I thought it would not signify to 
him. I made sure of paying the money myself, and I have tried as 
hard as I could. And now, I have been so unlucky — a hors,e has 

*:askiny 


my 

gave me a nuncirea a uttic wnue ago. bo what can I do? 
And now youi father has no ready money to spare, and your mother 
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will have to pay away her ninely-two ^unds that she has savedj 
and she says your savings must go too. You see what a ” 

" Oh, poor mother, jwor father T' said Mary, her eyes filling '^Wth 
tears, and a little sob rising which she tried to repress. She looked 
straight before her and to^ no notice of Yred, afl the consequences 
at home becoming present to her. He too remained silent for some 
moments, feeling more miserable than ever. 

1 wouldn’t nave hurt you so for the world, Maiy,” he said at last. 
** You can never forgive me.” ^ . 

“ What does it matter whether I forgive you ]” said Mary, passion- 
ately. “ Would that make it any better tor my mother to lose the 
money she has been earning by lessons for four years, that she might 
send Alfred to Mr Hanmei^s i Should you think all that pleasant 
' enoimh if I forgave you 1’* 

“ Say what you like, Mary. I deserve it all.” 

“ I don’t want to say anything,” said Mary, more quietly ; ** my 
anger is of no use.” She dried her eyes, threw aside her book, rose 
and fetched her sewing. 

Fred followed her with Ida eyea, hoping that they woiilcl meet hers, 
and in that way find access for his imploring penitence. But no j 
Mary could easily avoid looking upwam. 

“ 1 do care about your mother^s money going,” he said, when she 
was seated again and sewing quickly. “ 1 wanted to ask you, Maiy 
— don’t you think that Mr Featherstone — ^if you were to tell him — 
tell him, I mean, about apprenticing Alfred — would advance the 
money!” 

‘‘ My family is not fond of begging, Fred. We would rather work 
for our money. Besides, you say ttiat Mr Featherstone has lately 
given you a hundred pounds. He rarely makes presents ; he has 
never made presents to us. I am sure my father will not ask him 
for anything ; and even if I chose to beg of him, it would be of no use.” 

" I am so miserable, Mary — ^if you knew how miserable I am, you 
would be sorry for me.” 

There are other things to be more sorry for than that. But sel- 
fish people always think their own discomfort of more importance 
than anything else in the world ; 1 see enough of that every day.” 

It is hamly fair to call me selfish. If you knew what things 
other young men do, you would think me a good way off the worst? 

" I know that people who spend a great deal of money on them- 
selves without knowing how they shall pay, must be selfidi. They 
are always thinking of what they can get for themselves, and not of 
what other people may lose.” 

Any man may be unfortunate, Mary, and find himself unable to 
pay when he meant it. There is not a better man in the world than 
your father, and yet he got into trouble.” 

*'How dara you make any comparison between my father and 
you, Fred said Mary, in a deep tone of indignation. He nev^ 
got into trouble by tlunking of his own idle pleasures, but because he 
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VBsalways thinJdng of the work he was doing for other jj^ople. And 
he has £e^ hard, and worked hard to nmko good every oody’s loss.” 

^*And you thi^ that I shall never tiy to make good anything, 
Mary. It is not generous to believe tlie worst of a man. When you 
have got any power over him, I think you might try and use it to 
make him better ; but that is what you nevef do. However, Fm 
going,” Fred ended, languidly. “ I shall never speak to you about 
anything again. Fm very sorry for all the trouble IVe caused — 
thatf 8 all.” ^ 

Maiy h^ dropped her work out of her hand and looked up. 
There is often something maternal even in a girlish love, and Maiyrs 
hard experience had wrought her nature to an impressibility very 
different from that hard slight thing which ^vc call girlishness. At 
Fred's last words she felt an instantaneous ping, something like 
what a mother feels at the imagined sobs or cries of her naughty 
truant child, which may lose itself and get hann. And when, look- 
ing up, her eyes met his dull despairing glance, her pity for him 
surmounted her anger and all her other anxieties. 

** Oh, Fred, how ill you look I Sit down a moment. Don't go yet. 
Let me tell uncle that you are here. He has been wondering that 
he has not seen you for a whole week.” Mary spoke humedly, say- 
ing the words that came first without knowing very well what they 
were, but saying them in a half-soothing half-beseeching tone, and 
rising os if to go away to Mr Featherstone. Of 00111*86 Fred felt as if 
the (uouds had parted and a gleam had come : he moved and stood in 
her way. 

Say one word, Mary, and I will do anything. Say you will not 
think the worst of me — will not give me up altogether.” 

“ As if it were any pleasure to me to think ill of you,” said Mary, 
in a mournful tone. “ As if it were not very painful to me to see 
you an idle frivolous creature. How can you’ bear to be so contemp- 
tible, when others arc working and striving, and there are so many 
thin^ to be done — how can you bear to be fit for nothing in the 
world that is useful 1 And with so much good in your disposition, 
Fred, — ^you might be worth a great deal.” 

" I wijj tiT to be anything you like, Mary, if you will say that 
you love me.” 

“ I should be ashamed to say that I loved a man who must always 
be hanging on others, and reckoning on what they would do for him. 
What will you be when you are forty ? Like Mr Bowyer, I sup- 
pose — just as idle, living in Mrs Beck's front parlour — fat and 
Shabby, hoping somebody will invite you to dinner — spending your 
morning in learning a comic song — oh no ! learning a tune on the 
flute.” 

Mary's lips had begun to curl with a smile as soon os she had 
asked that question about Fred's future (young souls are» mobile), and 
More she ended, her face had its full illumination of fi^. To liim 
it was like the cessation of an ache that Mary could laugh at him, 
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and with a passive sort of smile he tried to reach her hand ; but she 
slipped away quickly towards the door and said, 1 shall tell uiyde. 
You must see him for a moment or two.” 

Fred secretly felt that his future was guaranteed apdnst the fulfil- 
ment of Maiys sarcastic prophecies, apart from that “anything” 
wMch he was ready to do if she would define it. He never dared m 
Maly's presence to approach the subject of his expectations from Mr 
Featherstone, and she always ignored them, as if eveiything de- 
pended on himself. But if ever he actually came into tl e property, 
she must recognise the change in his position. All this pass^ 
through his mind somewhat langiiidly, before he went up to see his 
uncle. He stayed but a little while, excusing himself on the ground 
that he had a cold ; and Mary did not reappear before he left the 
house. But as he rode ho nc, he began to be more conscious of being 
ill, than of being melancholy. 

When Caleb Garth arrived at Stone Court soon after dusk, Mary 
was not surprised, although he seldom liad leisure for paying her a 
visit, and was not at all fond of having to talk with Mr Featherstone. 
The old man, on the other hand, felt himself ill at ease with a 
brother-in-law whom he could not annoy, who did not mind about 
being considered poor, had nothing to ask of him, and understood all 
kinds of farming and mining business better than he did. But Mary 
had felt sure that her parents would want to see her, and if her 
father had not come, she would have obtained leave to go home for 
an hour or two the next day. After discussing prices during tea 
with Mr Featherstone, Caleb rose to bid him good-oye, and said, “ I 
wont to speak to you, Mary,” 

She took a candle into another large parlour, where there was no 
fire, and setting down the feeble light on the dark mahogany table, 
turned round to her father, and putting her arms round his neck 
kissed him with childish kisses which he delighted in, — the expres- 
sion of his large brows softening as the expression of a great beauti- 
ful dog softens when it is caressed. Mary was his favourite chdd, 
and whatever Susan might say, and right as she was on all other sub- 
jects, Caleb thought it natural that Fred or any one else should think 
Maiy more lovable than other girls. 

“ IVe got something to tell you, my dear,” said Caleb in his hesi- 
tating way. “No veiy good news ; but then it might be worse.” 

“ About money, father ? I think I know what it is.” 

“ Ay ? how can that be ? You see, IVe been a bit of a fool again, 
and put my name to a bill, and now it comes to paying ; and your 
mother has got to part with her savings, that's the worst of it, and 
even they won't quite make things even. We wanted a hundred and 
ten pounds : your mother has ninety-two, and I have none to spare 
in the bank ; and she thinks that you will have some savings.” 

“ Oh yes have more than four-and-tvrenty pounds, i thought 
you would come, father, so I put it in my bag. &e ! beautiful white 
notes and gold.” 
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Way took out the folded money from her reticule and put it into 
her Joker’s hand. 

but how — ^we only want eighteen — here, put the rest back, 
— but how did you know about it 'i ” said Caleb, who, in hi« 
unconquerable indilfei-ence to money, was beginning to be chiefly 
concerned about the relation the aftoir might have to Mary’s aflec- 
tions. 

" Fred told me tliis morning.” 

" Ah ! I^id he come on purpose ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so. He was a good deal distressed.” 

“ I’m afraid Fred is not to be trusted, Maiy,” said the father, with 
hesitating tenderness. “ He means better than he acts, perhaps. 
But I should think it a pity for anybody’s happiness to be wrapped 
up in him, and so would your mother.” 

And so should I, father,” said Mary, not looking up, but putting 
the back of her fathei'’s hand against her cheek. 

I don’t want to pry, my dear. But I was afniid there might be 
something between you and Fred, and I wanted to caution you. 
You see, Maiy ” — heie Caleb’s voice became more tender ; lie hod 
been xmshiiig his hat about on the table and looking at it, but finally 
he turned his eyes on his daughter — “ a woman, let her be as good os 
she may, has got to put up with the life her husband makes for her. 
Your mother has had to put up with a good deal because of me.” 

Maiy turned the back of her fathei-’s hand to her lips and smiled 
at him. 

“Well, well, nobody’s perfect, but” — here Mr Garth shook his 
head to help out the inadecpiacy of woi-ds — “ what I am thinking of is 
— what it must be for a wife when she’s never sure of her husband, 
when he hasn’t got a piincijile in him to make him more ufrui<l of 
doing the wrong tiling by othei’s than of getting his own toes jiinched. 
Tliat’s the long and the short of it, Mary. Young folks may get fond 
of each other before they know what life is, and they may think it 
all holiday if they can only get together ; but it soon turns into 
working day, my dear. However, you have more sense than most, 
and you haven’t been kept in cotton-wool : there may be no occasion 
for me to say this, but a father trembles for liis daughter, and you 
are all bv yourself here.” 

“ Domt fear for me, father,” said Mary, gmvely meeting her father’s 
eyes ; “ Fred has always been very good to me ; he is kind-hearted 
and affectionate, and not false, I think, with all his self-indulgence. 
But I will never engage myself to one who has no manly independ- 
ence, and who goes on loitering away his time on the chance that 
others will provide for him. You and my mother have taught me 
too much pride for that.” 

“That^s right — that’s right. Then I am easy,” said Mr Garth, 
taking up his hat. “ But it’s hard to run away with ybur earnings, 
child.” 

“ Father !” said Mary, in her deepest tone of remonstrance. “ Take 
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jfuls of love besides to them all at home ” was her last word 
pocke he closed the outer door on himself. • 

^(^suppose your father wanted your earnings/’ said old Mr Feather- 
wiui liis usual power of unpleasant sumiise^ when Mary re- 
qfitn^ to him. “ He makes but a tight fit, I reckon. You’re of age 
^aow ; you ought to be saving for yourself." 

" I consider my father and mother the best part of myself^ sir/’ 
said Mary, coldly. K 

Mr Feathcrstone grunted : he could not deny that on Oidinaiy 
of girl like her might be expected to be useful, so he thou^t of 
another rejoimlev, disagreeable enough to be always apropos. “If 
Fred Vincy conies to-morrow, now, don’t you keep him chattering : 
let him come up to me." 


CHAPTEK XXVI. 

** Ho licat«i mo and T rail at him : O woithy aaiisfaotinn I would it were otherwise^ 
that 1 oould l)eat him while ho niilud at me ” — TroUus and Ormida. 

But Fred did not go to Stone Court the next day, for reasons that 
were (piite poremtilory. From those visits to unsanitaTy Houndsley 
Htreets in search of Diamond, he had brought back not only a bad 
bargain iii horsc-Hesli, but the furilier misfoiliinc of some ailment 
which for a day or two lawl s(*cmed mc*re dejireasion and headache, 
but wliifh got so luucli w'orse when he returned from his visit to 
Btonu Couit that, going into the dining-room, he threw himself on 
the sofa, and in answer to his inotheFs anxious question, said, “ I 
feel very ill : I think you must send for Wrench,” 

Wrench came but did not aj)pr<*liciul anything serious, spoke of a 
“slight ileraugemeiit/’ and did not smuik of coming again on the 
moTi*ow. lie had a due value for the Viiicys’ house, but the wariest 
men are apt to be a little dulled by routine, and on wonied mornings 
will sometiiues go through their liusincss with the zest of the dai^ 
boll-ringer. Mr Wrench was a small, neat, bilious man, with a well- 
dressed wig : he had a laborious pnictice, an irascible temper, a lym- 
phatic wife and seven children ; and he was aliH*ady i-ather late’' before 
setting out on a f<nir-iniles drive to meet Dr Mincliiii on the other 
side of Tintoii, the decease of Hicks, a riind practitioner, having 
iiicTease<l Middlemai'ch practice in that direction. Great statesmen 
err, and why not small medical men ] Mr Wnmch did not neglect 
sending the usual white parcels, which this time had black and 
drastic contents. Their eflcct was not alleviating to poor Fred, who, 
however, unwilling as he said to believe that he was “ in for an ill- 
ness," rose at his usual easy hour the next morning and went down- 
stairs meaning to breakfast, but succeeded in nothing but in sitting 
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and shivering by the iiie. Mr Wrench was again sent for, but was 
goiMB on his rounds, and Mrs Vincy seeing her darlings changed 
fiioks and general misery, began to cry and said she would send for 
Dr ^idgue. 

" Oh, nonsense, mother * It’s nothing,” said Fred, putting out lus 
hot dry liand to hei, 1 shall soon be au right. 1 must have taken 
cold m tW nasty damp nde ” 

Mamma said Rosamond, who was seated near the window 
(the dmin^room windows looked on that lughly lespectable street 
called Lowick Gate), there is Mr L>(lgitt, stopping to speak to 
some one. If I veie you I would c ill him m. lie has cured Ellen 
Bulatrode They siy he cuics cvciy one ” 

Mrs Vmey spiaiig to the ivmdow and opened it m an mstant, 
thmking only ot Ficd <vnd not ot medical ctiqiu tie Lydgate was 
only two yards oft on the othci side of sonic iron palisading, and 
turned lound at the sudden sound ol the sash, bcfoii she calLol to 
him. In ti\o minutes he was in the room, and Rosamond went out, 
after waiting just long enough to show a pictty an\icty conflictmg 
with her sense of ivhit i\ us becoming 

Lydgate had to heai a nan iti\ c m wluch Mrs Vincy's mind in- 
sist^ iivith icnnikible instinct on cveiy point ol mmoi importance, 
especially on whit Mi Wiench hid said and had not said about 
coming again That tlieie might be an aw kwaid aiiuii with Wiench, 
Lydgate siw at one( , but the cisi wis seiious enough to make him 
dismiss that consideiation hew is convinced that Fudwusmthe 
pink-skmncd st ige of typhoul fever, and th it he had taken just the 
wrong medicines IIi must go to bed iniiuediately, must have a 
regular nurse, ind vinous appliinces and ]>reciutionH must be used, 
about which Lydgate was paiticulai Pool Mis Vincy's teiioi at 
these indications ot dangei found vent m such woids la came most 
easily She thought it ‘‘vtiy ill usige on tlic pirt of Mr Wiench, 
who had attendeel then house so ininyyeiis in picfiicnce to Mr 
Peacock, though Mr Pi acock was eeju illy .i Itu nd Why Mr Wrench 
should neglect her childieii moie thui otheis, she could not tor the 
bfc of her undcistand He had not neglected Mrs Laichei’s when 
they liad^he me isles, noi indeed woulel Mis Vincy have wished that 
he should. And if anything should hapjien ” 

Here poor Mrs Vincy *h spiiit quite broke down, and hci Niobe- 
throat and good huniouied lace were sidly eonvulHcd This was in 
the hall out of Fredas healing, but Rosamond had oiiened the draw- 
ing-room door, and now came lorw inl anxiously Ly dgato apologised 
for Mr Wiciieh, slid that the sviriptoms yestcidiy iniglit liave been 
disguising, and that this form of fever was vciy eepuvoeal in its 
be^nings he would go immediately to the druggist’s and have a 
prescription made up m oidei to lose no time, hut he would write to 
Mr Wrench an<l tell uim what h ul been dune * « 

"But you must come agim — ^\ou must go on attending Fied I 
can’t have my boy left to any boe^ w ho may come df not 1 bear no- 
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body ill-will, thank God, and Mr Wrench saved me in the pleurifiy, 
but he'd better have let me die— if— if ” 

“ I will meet Mr Wrench here, then, sliall 11” said Lysate, i^ly 
b^cvinu that Wrench was not well prepared to deal wisely with a 
case of tms kind. 

Pray make that an*angement, Mr Lydgate,” said Rosamond, com* 
ing to her mother's aid, and supporting her arm to lead her away. 

When Mr Vincy came home he was very angry with Wrench, and 
did not care if he never came into his house again. Lycjgate should 
go on now, whether Wrench liked it or not. It was no joke to have 
fever in the house. Everyl>ody must be sent to now, not to come to 
dinner on Thursdiiy. And Pritchaid nee<ln't get up any wine brandy 
was the best thing against infection. “ I shall drink brandy,” added 
Mr Vincy emphatically — as much as to say, this was not an occasion 
for firing with blank-cartridge.s. " He's an uncommonly unfortunate 
lad, is Fred. He'd nce<l have some luck by-and-by to make up for all 
this — else I don't know who'd have an eldest son.'' 

“ Don't say so, Vincy,'' siiid the mother, with a quivering lip, “ if 
you don't want him to be taken from me.” 

‘‘ It will worret you to death, Lucy ; ihiit I can see,” said Mr Vincy, 
more mildly. Howc'ver, Wrench shall know what I think of the 
matter.” (^What Mr Vincy thought confusedly was, that the fever 
might somehow have been hindered if Wiench had shown the projxjr 
solicitude about his — the ^layoFs — family.) “ I'm the last man to 
give in to the cry about new tloctors or n(‘W parsons, either — ^whether 
thoy'm Bulstvoile's nn*n or not. But Wi'ench shall know what 1 
think, take it as he will.” 

Wrench ilid not take it at all well. Lydgate was as polite as he 
could be in his ofHiand vay, but politeness in a man who has placed 

i ron at a disailvantage is only an additional exasperation, especially if 
le happens to have been an object of dislike beforehand. Coun^ 
]>ractitioners used to be an iiritable species, susceptible on the point 
of honour ; and Mr Wixuich Avas one ol the most irritable among them. 
He did not refuse to meet Lydgate in the evening, hut his temper was 
somewhat tried on the occasion. He liael to hear Mm Vincy say — 

“ Oh, Mr Wrench, what have I ever done that you shoiijd use me 
so ? — To go away, and never to come again 1 And my boy might 
have been stretched a cori)se ! ” 

Mr Vincy, who had been keeping up a sharp fire on the enemy In- 
fection, and was a good deal heated in consecpieuce, started up when 
he heard Wrench come in, and went into the hall to let him know 
what he thought. 

“ I'll toll you Avhat, Wrench, this is beyond a joke,” said the Mayor, 
who of late had had to rebuke offenders with an official air, and now 
broadened himself by jnitting his tbumbs in his annholes.— ‘‘ To let 
fever get unawares iiito a house like this. There ai\i some things that 
ou^it to be actionable, and aix» not so — ^that's my opinion.” 

. But irrational ikqn'oaches Avere easier to bear than the sense of being 
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instructed, or ratlier the sense that a younger man, like Lydgate, in- 
'woidly considered him in need of instruclion, for in point of tact,” 
Mr Wrench afterwards said, Lyd^ic paraded iiighly, foreign notions, 
which would not wear;. Ho swallowed his ire for the moment, hut he 
afterwai-ds wrote to decline further attendance in the case. Tlie house 
might he a gooil one, hut Mr Wrench was not going to tnickle to any- 
body on a professional matter. He reflected,' witli much probahility 
on ms side, that Lydgate would hy-and-hy he caught tnuping too, 
and that hit ungentlcmanly attempts to discredit the sale or drugs hy 
his professional hretluen would by- and - hy recoil on himself. He 
threw out hiting remarks on Lydgate^s tricks, worthy only of a quack, 
to get himself a factitious reputation with credulous people. That 
cant about cures was never got up hy sound practitioners. 

Tliis was a i^oint on which Lydgate smarted as much os Wrench 
could desire. To he puffed hy ignoimice was not only humiliating, 
but perilous, and not more enviable than the reputation of the 
weather-prophet. He was impatient of the foolish expectations amidst 
which alt work mast he carried on, and likely enougli to damage him- 
self as much as Mr Wrei<ch could wisli, hv an unprofessional openness. 

However, Lydgate was installed as medical attendant on the Vincys, 
and the event wjw a subject of general conversation in Middlemarch. 
Some said, that the Viiicys had behaved scandalously, that Mr Vincy 
had threatened Wrench, and that Mrs Vincy had accused him of 
poisoning her son. Others were of opinion that Mr Lydgate’s passing 
1^ was providential, that he was wonderfully clever in fevers, and 
that Bulstrode was in the right to bring him forward. Many peoj)le 
believed tliat Lydgate’s coming to the town at all was really due to 
Bulstrode ; and Mrs Taft, who was always counting stitches and 
gathered her infoimation in misleading fragments caught between the 
rows of her knitting, had got it into her head that Mr Lydgate was a 
natural son of Bulstrode\ a fact which seemed to justify her sus- 
picions of evangelical laymen. 

She one day communicated this piece of knowledge to Mrs Fare- 
brother, who did not fail to tell her son of it, observing — 

" I should not he sunirised at anytliing in Bulstrode, hut I should 
be Sony fo think it of Mr Lydgate." 

‘‘Why, mother," said Mr Farehrother, after an explosive laugh, 
“you know very well that Lydgate is of a good family in the North. 
He never heard of Bulstrode before he came here.” 

“ That is satisfactory so far os Mr Lydgate is concerned, Camden,” 
said the old lady, with an air of precision. “ But as to Bulstrode — 
tlie report may he true of some other son.” 


N 
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CHAPTER xxm 

" Iiet the high Mnso chant lovea Olympbin : 

Wo arc but mortals, and must sing of man." 

An eminent philosopher among my friends, who can dignify even 
your ugly furniture by lifting it into the serene light of science, has 
shown me this pregnant little fact. Your pier-glass or extensive sur- 
face of poliHlied steel made to be rubbed bv a housemaid, will bo 
minutely and multitudinously scratched in all directions ; but place 
now against it a light(Ml candle as a centre of illumination, and lo ! 
the scratches will seem to arrange themselves in a fine series of con- 
centric circles round that little sun. It is demonstrable that the 
scratches are going everywhere impartially, and it is only your 
candle which produces tlie flattering illusion of a concentric arrange- 
ment, its light falling with an exclusive optical selection. These 
things are a parable. The scratches are events, and the candle is 
the egoism of any person now absent — of Miss Vincy, for example. 
Rosamond liad a Providence of her own who had kindly made ner 
more charming than other girls, and who seemed to have arranged 
Fredas illness and Mr Wrench’s mistake in order to bring her and 
Lydgate within effective proximity. It would have been to contra- 
vene these arrangements if Rosamond had consented to go away to 
Stone Court or elsewhere, as her parents ^rished her to do, especially; 
since Mr Lydgate thought the precaution needless. Therefore, while 
Miss Morgan and the children were sent awcay to a farmhouse the 
morning after Fretl’s illness had declared itself, Rosamond refused to 
leave pajxi and mainina. 

Poor mamma indeed was an object to touch any creature bom of 
woman ; and Mr Vincy, who doated on his wife, was more alanned 
on her account than on Fred’s. But for his insistance she would have 
taken no rest : her brightness was all bedimmed ; unconscious of her 
costume which had always been so fresh and gay, she was like a sick 
bird with languid eye and plumage rufhed, her senses dulled to the 
sights and sounds that used most to interest her. Fred’s de- 
lirium, in which he seemed to be wandering out of her reach, tore her 
heart. After her fii-st outburst against Mr Wrench she went about 
very quietly : her one low cry was to Lydgate. She would follow him 
out of the room and put her hand on his arm moaning out, Save my 
boy.” Once she pleaded, “ He has always been good to me, Mr Lyd- 
gate : he never had a hard word for his mother,” — ^as if poor Fred’s 
suffering were an accusation against him. All the deepest fibres of 
the inotner’s memory were stirred, and the young man whose voice 
took a gentler tone when he spoke to her, was one with the babe 
whom she had loved, with a love new to her, before he was bom. 

“ I have good hojie, Mm Vincy,” Lydgate would say. ” Come down 
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with mo and let us talk about the food. ' In that way he led her to 
the^ parlour where Rosamond was, and made a change for her, sur- 
prising her into taking some tea or broth which hud been prepared Ibi 
her. There was a constant undei*staiiding between him and Rosa- 
mond on these matters. He almost always saw her before going to 
the sick-room, and she appealed to him as to what she could do for 
momma. Her presence of mind and adroitness in ciuTving out his 
hints were admirable, and it is not womhaful tliat tlie idea of seeing 
Bosamond ke^an to mingle itself with his interest in the cose. Espe- 
cially wiicn the ciiticai stage was passed, and lie began to feel confi- 
dent of Fred's recovery. In the more doubtful time, he had advised 
calling in Dr Sprague (who, if he could, would rather have remained 
neutral on Wrenclrs account) ; but after two consultations, the con- 
duct of the case was left to Lydgate, and there was every reason to 
make him assiduous. Morning and evening he was at Mr Vincy's, 
and gradually the visits became cheerful as Fred became simply feeble, 
and lay not only in need of the utmost netting but conscious of it, so 
that kfrs Vincy felt os if after all the illness had made a festival for 
her tenderness. 

Both father and mother held it an added i^eason for good spirits, 
when old Mr Featherstone sent messages by Lydgate, saying that 
, Fred must make haste and get well, as he, Peter Featherstone, could 
not do without him, and missed his visits sadly. The old man him- 
self was getting bedridden. Mi-s Vincy tolil these messages to Fred 
when he could listen, and he turned towards her his delicate, x>inched 
face, from which all the thick blond hair had been cut away, and in 
which the eyes seemed to have got larger, yearning for some word 
about Maiy — wondering what she felt about his illness. No wonl 
passed his lips ; but “ to hear with eyes belongs to love's rare wit,” 
and the mother in the fulness of her heart not only divined Fied's 
longing, but felt ready for any sacrifice in order to satisfy him. 

“ If I can only see my boy strong again,” she said, in her loving 
folly ; " and who knows ? — perhaps master of Stone Court I and he 
can marry anybody he likes then." 

‘‘ Not if they won't have me, mother,” said Fred. The illness had 
made him childish, and tears came as he Bjicke. 

“ Oh, take u bit of jelly, my dear,” said Mrs Vincy, secretly in- 
credulous of any such refusal. 

She never left Fred’s side when her husband was not in the house, 
and thus Rosamond w&s in the unusual position of being much alone. 
Lydgate, naturally, never thought of staying long with her, yet it 
seemed that the brief impei'sonal conversations they htul together 
were creating that peculiar intimacy which consists in shyness. They 
were obligea to look at each other in speaking, and somehow the 
looking could not be carried tlirounh as the matter of course which it 
reaUy was. Lydgate began to feel this sort of consciouAxess unplea- 
sant, and one day looked dowm, or anywhere, like an ill-workeil 
puppet. But this turned out biully : tlie next day, Rosamond looked 
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down, and the consequence was that when their eyes met again, both 
were more conscious than before. There was no help for this in 
science, and os Lydgate did not want to flirt, there seemed to be no 
help for it in folly. It was therefoxc a relief when neighbours no 
longer considered the house in quarantine, and when the chances of 
seeing Eosamond alone were very much reduced. 

But that intimacy of mutual embarrassment, in which each feels 
that the other is feeling something, having once existed, its effect is 
not to be done away with. Talk about the weather anckvother well- 
bred topics is apt to seem a hollow device, and behaviour can hardlv 
become easy unless it frankly recognises a mutual fascination — ^which 
of course need not mean anything deep or serious. This was t^e way 
in which Eosamond and Lydgate slid gracefully into ease, and made 
their intercourso livelj again. Visitors came and went as usual, 
there was once more music in the di*awing-room, and all the extra 
hospitality of Mr Vincy’s mayoralty returned. Lydgate, whenever 
he could, took his seat by Eosamtjnd^s side, and lingered to hear her 
music, calling himself her captive — meaning, all tlie while, not to be 
her captive. The preposterousness of the notion that he could at 
once set up a satisfactory estabUshment as a manied man was a suffi- 
cient guarantee against danger. This play at being a little in love 
was agreeable, and did not interfere with graver pursuits. Flirtation, 
after all, was not necessarily a singeing process. Eosamond, for* her 
part, had never enjoyed the days so much in her life before : she was 
sure of being admired by some one worth captivating, and she did 
not distinguish flirtation from love, either in herself or in another. 
She seemed to be sailing with a fair wind just whither she would go, 
and her thoughts were much occupied with a handsome house in 
Lowick Gate which she hoped would by-and-by be vacant. She was 
quite determined, when she was nuirried, to rid herself adroitly of all 
the visitors who were not agreeable to her at her father^s ; and she 
imagined the drawing-room in her favourite house with various styles 
of furniture. 

Certainly her thoughts were much occupied with Lydgate himself ; 
he seemed to her almost perfect : if he hm known liis notes so that 
his enchantment under her music had been less like an emotional 
elephant’s, and if he hod been able to discriminate better the refine- 
ments of her taste in dress, she could hardly liave mentioned a defi- 
ciency in him. How different he was from young Plymdale or Mr 
Coius Lorcher ! Those young men had not a notion of French, and 
could speak on no subject with striking knowledge, except perhaps 
the dyeing and carrying trades, which of course they were ashamed 
to mention ; they were Middlemarch gentry, elated with their silver- 
headed whips and satin stocks, but embarrassed in their manners, and 
timidly jocose : even Fred was above them, having at least the accent 
and manner^ of a university man. Whereas Lydgate was always 
listened to, bore himself wiUi the careless politeness of conscious 
superiority, and seemed to have ^e right clothes on by a certain 
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natuial affinity^ without ever having to Uiink about them. Rosamond 
was proud when he entered the room, and when he approached her 
wiUi a distinguishing smile, she had a delicious sense that she was 
the object of enviable homage. If Lydgate hod been aware of all the 
pride he excited in that delicate bosom, he might have been just as 
well pleased os any other man, even the most densely ignomnt of 
humoral pathology or fibrous tissue : he held it one of the prettiest 
attitudes of the feminine mind to adore a man’s pre>cminence without 
too preciseti knowledge of wliat it consisted in. 

But Rosamond was not one of those helpless girls who betiUy 
themselves unawares, and whose behaviour is awkwardly driven by 
their impulses, instead of being steered by wary grace and propriety. 
Do you imagine that her raind forecast and rumination concerning 
house-furniture and society were ever discernible in her conversation, 
even with her mamma ? On the contrary, she would have expressed 
the prettiest surjirise and disapprobation if she had heanl that another 
young lady had been detected in that immotlest prematureness — ^in- 
deed, would probably have disbelieved in its possibility. For Rosa- 
mond never ^owed any unbecoming knowledge, and was always that 
combination of correct sentiments, music, dancing, drawing, elegant 
note-writing, private album for extracted verse, and perfect blond 
lovelincas, which niiule the irresistible woman for the doomed man of 
that* date. Think no unfair evil of her, pray : she had no wicked 
plots, nothing sordid or mercenary ; in fact, she never thought of 
money except as something necessary which other people would 
always provide. She was not in the habit of devising falsehoods, and 
H her statements were no direct clue to fact, why, they were not 
intended in that light — ^they were among her elegant accomplish- 
ments, intended to please. Nature had inspired many arts in finish- 
ing Mrs Lemon’s favourite pujnl, who by general consent (Fred’s 
excepted) was a rare comiiouiid of beauty, cleverness, and amiability. 

Lydgate found it niore and more agreeable to be with her, and 
there was no constraint now, there was a delightful interchange of 
influence in their eyes, and what they said had that superfluity of 
meaning for them, which is observable with some sense oi natness by 
a third person ; still they had no interviews or asides from which a 
third person need have been excluded. In fact, they flirted ; and 
Lydgate was secure in the belief that they did nothing else. If a 
man could not love and be wise, surely he could flirt and be wise at 
the same time 1 Really, the men in Middlemarch, except Mr Fare- 
brother, were great bores, and Lydgate did not care about commer- 
cial politics or cards : what was he to do for relaxation ? He was 
often invited to the Bulstrodes’ ; but the girls there were haidly out of 
the schoolroom ; and Mrs Bulstrode’s nfiive way of conciliating piety 
and worldliness, the nothingness of this life and the desirability of cut 
glass, the consciousness at once ot filthy rags and the best damask, 
was not a sufficient relief from the weight of her husWd’s invariable 
seriousness. The Vincys’ house, with all its faults, was the plea- 
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Banter by contrast ; besides, it nourished Bosamond — sweet to look 
at as a half-opened blush-rose, and adorned with accomplishments 
for the refined amusement of man. 

But he made some enemies, other than medical, by his success 
with Miss Vincy. One evening he came into the drawing-room rather 
late, when several other visitors were there. The card -table had 
drawn off the elders, and Mr Ned Plymdalc (one of the good matches 
in Middlemarch, though not one of its leading minds) was in tSte-d- 
tSte with Eosamond. He had brought the last ‘ Keepsakfe,’ the gor- 
geous watered-silk publication which marked modern progress at 
that time ; and he considered himself very fortunate that he could 
be the first to look over it with her, dwelling on the ladies and 
gentlemen with shiny copper-plate cheeks and copper-plate smiles, 
and pointing to comic verses as capital and sentimental stoiics as 
interesting. Rosamond was gracious, and Mr Ned was satisfied that 
he had the very best thing m art and literature as a medium for 
“paying addresses” — the very thing to pletise a nice girl. He had 
also reasons, deep rather than ostensible, for being satisfied with his 
own appearance. To superficial observers his cliiii had too vanishing 
an aspect, looking as if it were being gradually reabsorbed. And it 
did indeed cause liini some difhculty about the fit of his satin stocks, 
for which chins were at that time useful. 

“ I think the Honourable Mrs S. is something like you,” said Mr 
Ned. He keiit the book open at the bewitching portrait, and looked 
at it rather languishingly. 

Her back is very large ; she seems to have sat for that,” said 
Rosamond, not meaning any satire, but thinking how red young 
Plymdale’s hands were, and wondering why Lydgate did not come. 
She went on with her tatting all the wliile. 

“ I did not say she was as beautiful as you are,” said Mr Ned, ven- 
turing to look from the portrait to its rival. 

“ I suspect you of being an adroit flatterer,” said Rosamond, feel- 
ing sure that she should have to reject this young gentleman a second 
time. 

But now Lydgate came in ; the book was closed before he reached 
Rosamond’s comer, and as he took his seat with easy confidence on 
the other side of her, young Plymdale’s jaw fell like a barometer to- 
wards the cheerless side of change. Rosamond enjoyed not only 
Lydgate’s presence but its effect : ^e liked to excite jealousy. 

“ vi^at a late comer you are ! ” she said, as they shook hands. 
“ Mamma had given you up a little while ago. How do you find Fred ? ” 

“ As usual ; going on well, but slowly. I want him to go away — 
to Stone Court, for example. But your mamma seems to nave some 
objection.” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” said Rosamond, prettily. “ You wiU see Fred so 
changed,” slie added, turning to the other suitor ; “ we have looked 
to Mr Lydgate as our guardian angel during this illness.” 

Mr Ned smiled nervously, while Lydgate drawing the ‘ Keepsake ’ 
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towards Iiini and oi)enin^ it, gave a short sconiiul laugh and tossed 
up his chin, as if in wondernient at human folly. 

^ What are you laughing at so profmioly 1 ” said Bosaniond, with 
bland neutrality. 

“ I wonder which w'ould turn out to be the silliest — the engraving 
or the writing here,” said Lydgate, in Ids most convinced tone, while 
he turned over the pages quickly, seeming to see all through the 
book in no time, and showing his large white hands to much advan- 
tage, as Repamond thought. Do look at this bridegroom coming 
out of church : did you ever see such a ‘ sugared invention ' — as the 
Elizabethans used to say 1 Did any haberdasher ever look so smirk- 
ing ? Yet I will answer for it the story makes him one of the first 
gentlemen in the land.” 

“You are so severe, I am frightened at you,” said Rosamond, 
keeping her amusement duly moderate. Poor young Plymdale had 
lingered "with admiration over tliis very engraving, and his spirit 
was stirred. 


“ There are a great many celebrated people writing in the ‘ Keep- 
sake,’ at all events,” he said, in a tone at once niqued and timid. 
“ This is the first time I have heard it called silly." 

“ I think I shall turn round on you and accuse you of being a 
Goth,” said Rosamond, looking at Lydgate with a smile. “ T susjKict 
you know nothing about Lady Blessington ami L. E. L." Rosamond 
herself was not without relish for these writei*s, but she did not 
readily commit herself by mlmiration, and was alive to the slightest 
hint that anything was not, according to Lydgate, in the very highest 
taste. 


“ But Sir Walter Scott — I suppose Mr Lydgate knows him,” said 
young Plymdale, a little cheered by this advantage. 

“Oh, I read no literature now,” said Lydgate, shutting the book, 
and pushing it away. “ I read so much when I was a lad, that I 
suppose it will last me all my life. I used to know Scott's jjoems by 
heart.” 


“ I should like to know when you left off,” said Rosamond, “ be- 
cause then I might be sure that I knew something which you did not 
know.” • 


“ Mr Lydgate would say that was not worth knowing,” said Mr 
Ned, purposely caustic. 

“ On the contrary,” said Lydgate, showing no smart, but smiling 
with exasperating confidence at Rosamond. “ It would be worth 
knowing hy the fact that Miss Vincy could tell it me.” 

Young Plymdale soon went to look at the whist-jdaying, thinking 
that Lydgate was one of the most conceited, unj)leasant fellows it had 
ever been his ill-fortune to meet. 


“ How rash you are ! ” said Rosamond, inwardly delighted “ Do 
you see that you have given offence ] ” t 

“What — ^is it Mr Plymdule’s book? I am sorry. I* didn’t think 
about it.” 
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" I shall begin to admit what you said of yourself wheiv you first 
came here — ^that you are a bear, and want teaching by the birds.” 

* « Well, there is a bird who can teach me what she wilL Dorft I 
listen to her willingly 1 ” ^ 

To Bosamond it seemed as if she and Lydgate were as good as en- 
gaged. That they were some time to bo engaged had long been an 
idea in her mind ; and ideas, we know, tend to a more solid kind of 
existence, the necessary materials being at hand. It is true, Lydgate 
bad the counter-idea of remaining unengaged ; but this^as a mere 
negative, a shadow cast by other resolves which themselves were 
capable of shrinking. Circumstance was almost sure to be on the 
side of Bosamond’s idea, which had a shaping activity and looked 
through watchful blue eyes, whereas Lydgate’s lay blind and uncon- 
cerned as a jelly-fish which gets melted without knowing it. 

That evening when he went home, he looked at his phials to see 
how a process of maceration, was going on, with undisturbed interest ; 
and he wrote out his daily notes with as much precision as usual. 
The reveries from which it was difficult for him to detach himself 
were ideal constructions of something else than Bosamond’s virtues, 
and the primitive tissue was still his fair unknown. Moreover, he 
was beginning to feel some zest for the growing though half- sup- 
pressed feud between him and the other medical men, which was 
likely to become more manifest, now that Bulstrode’s method of 
managing the new hospital was about to be declared; and there 
were various inspiriting signs that his non-acceptance by some of Pea- 
cock’s patients might be counterbalanced by the impression he had 

} )roduced in other quarters. Only a few days later, when he had 
lappened to overtake Bosamond on the Lowick road and had got 
down from his horse to walk by her side until he had quite protected 
her from a passing drove, he had been stopped by a seivant on horse- 
back with a message calling him in to a liouse of some importance 
where Peacock had never attended ; and it was the second instance 
of this kind. The servant was Sir James Chettam’s, and the house 
was Lowick Manor. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII. 


Gent. All limes arc good to seek your wedded home 
Bringing a mutual delight. 

2d Gmt. Why, tnio. 

The calendar hath not an evil day 
For souls made one by love, and even death 
Were sweetness, if it came like rolling waves 
While tliey two clasped each other, and foresaw 
No life apart 

% 

Mr and Mra Casaubon, returning from their wedding journey, aniv^ 
at Lowick Manor in the middle of January. A light snow was fall- 
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iftg as they descended at the door, and in the morning, when Dorothea 
passed from her dressiiig-room into the blue-green boudoir that we • 
knoV of, she saw the long avenue of limes lifting their trunks from a 
white earth, and spreading white branches against the dun and motion- 
less* sky. The distant flat shrank in uniform ^/hitencss and low- 
hanging uniformity of cloud. The very furniture in the room seemed 
to Imve shrunk since she saw it before : the stag in the tapestiw looked 
more like a ghost in his ghostly blue-green world the volumes of 
polite liten^re in the bookcase looked more like immovable imi- 
tations of books. The bright fire of dry oak-boughs burning on the 
dogs seemed an incongruous renewal of life and glow — ^like the figure 
of Dorothea herself as she entered carrying the red-leather coses con- 
taining the cameos for Celia. 

She was glowing from her moniing toilette os only healthful 
youth con glow : there was gem-like brightness on her coiled hair 
and in her hazel eyes ; there was wann red life in her lips ; her 
throat had a breathing whiteness above the dilfering white of the fur 
which itself seemed to wind about her neck and cling down her 
blue-grey pelisse with a tenderness gathered from her own, a sen- 
tient coimiiinglcd innocence which kept its loveliness against the 
crystalline purity of the out-door snow. As she laid the cameo-cases 
on the table in the bow-window, she unconsciously kept her hands 
on them, immediately absorbed in looking out on the still, white en- 
closure which made her visible world. 

Mr Casaubon, who had risen early complaining of palpitation, was 
in the libraiy giving audience to liis curate Mr Tucker. By-and-by 
Celia would come in her quality of bridesmaid as well as sister, and 
tlirough the next weeks there would be wedding visits received and 
given ; all in continuance of that transitional life understood* to cor- 
respond with the excitement of bridal felicity, and keeping up the 
sense of busy inelfectiveness, as of a dream which the dreamer begins 
to suspect. The duties of her married life, contemplated as so great 
beforehand, seemed to be shrinking with the furniture and the white 
vapour-walled landscape. The clear heights where she expected to 
walk in full communion had become diiflcult to see even in her 
imagination ; the delicious repose of the soul on a complete superior 
had been shaken into uneasy effort and alarmed with dim presenti- 
ment. When would the days begin of that active wifely devotion 
which was to strengthen her husband's life and exalt her own? 
Never perh^s, as she had preconceived them ; but somehow — still 
somehow. In this solemnly-pledged union of her life, duty would 
present itself in some new fonii of inspiration and give a new mean- 
ing to wifely love. 

Meanwhile there was the snow iind the low arch of dun vapour — 
there was the stifling oppression of that gentlewoman's world, where 
everything was done for her and none asked for her aicKj-where the 
sense of connection with a manifold pregnant existence* had to be 
kept up painfully as an inward vision, instead of coming from with- 
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out in claims that would have shaped her energies. — “ What shall ‘I 
dol” ‘‘Whatever you please, my dear that had been her brief 
history since she had left off learning morning lessons and practising 
silly rhythms on the hated piano. Marriage, which was to bring 

g uidance into worthy and imperative occupation, had not yet freed 
er from the gentlewoman’s oppressive liberty : it had not even fiUed 
her leisure with the ruminant joy of unchecked tenderness. Her 
blooming full -pulsed youth stood there in a moral imprisonment 
which mcodc itself one with the chill, colourless, narrowed landscape^ 
with the shranken furniture, the never-read books, and the ghostly 
stag in a pale fantastic world that seemed to be vanishing from the 
daylight. 

In the first minutes when Dorothea looked out she felt nothing but 
the dreary oppression ; then came a keen remembrance, and turning 
away from the window she walked round the room. The ideas and 
hopes which were living in her mind when she first saw this room 
nearly three months before were present now only as memories ; she 
judged them as we judge transient and departed things. All exist- 
ence seemed to beat with a lower pulse than her own, and her re- 
ligious faith was a solitary cry, the struggle out of a nightmare in 
which every object was withering and sminking away from her. 
Each reniembered thing in the room was disenchanted, was deadened 
as an unlit transparency, till her wandering gaze came to the group of 
miniatures, and there at last she saw something which had gathered 
new breath and meaning ; it was the miniature of Mr Casaubon's 
aunt Julia, who had made the unfortunate mairiage — of Will 
Ladislaw’s grjuidmotlicr. Dorothea could fancy that it was alive now 
— the dcHcate woman’s face which yet had a headstrong look, a 
])cculiarity difficult to interpret. Was it only her friends who 
thought her marriage unfortiuiatc ? or did she herself find it out to 
be a mistake, and taste the salt bitterness of her tears in the merciful 
silence of the night '? What breadths of experience Dorothea seemed 
to have passed over since she first looked at this miniature ! She 
felt a new companionshii) with it, as if it had an ear for her and 
could see how she was looking at it. Here was a woman who had 
known some difficulty about marriage. Nay, the colours, deepened, 
the lips and chin seemed to get laiger, the hair and eyes seemed to be 
sending out light, the face was masculine and beamed on her with that 
full gaze whidi tells her on whom it falls that she is too interesting 
for the slightest movement of her eyelid to pass unnoticed and unin^- 
terpreted. The vivid presentation came like a pleasant glow to Doro- 
thea : she felt herself smiling, and tuniing from the miniature sat 
down and looked up as if she W'ere again talking to a figure in front 
of her. But the smile disappeared as she went on meditating, and 
at last she said aloud — 

" Oh, it was cniel to speak so ! How sad — ^how drea^ul ! ” 

She rose q^uickly and went out of the room, hurrying along the 
corridor, with the irresistible impulse to go and see her husband and 
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inquire if she could do anything for hi id Perliaps Mr Tucker waa 

g onq and Mr Casaubon was alone in llu library. She felt as if all 
er morning's gloom would vanish if filic could see her husbimd glad 
because of her presence. 

But when she reached the head of the dark oak staircase, there was 
Celia coming up, and below there was Mr Brooke, exchanging wel- 
comes and congratulations with Mr Casaubon. 

Dodo ! ” said Celia, in her quiet staccato ; then kissed her sister, 
whose anus Encircled her, and siiid no more. I think they both cried 
a little in a furtive manner, while Dorotliea ran dowm-stairs to greet 
her uncle. 

" I nce<l not ask how you ai-e, iny dear,” said Mr Brooke, after 
kissing her forehead. “ Koine has agreed with you, I see — happini'ss, 
frescoes, the antique — that soi*t of thing. Well, it's very pleasant to 
have you back again, and you understand all about art now, eh ? 
But Casaubon is a little pale, I tell him — a little i)ale, you know. 
Studying hard in his holiefays is carrying it mther too far. I overdid 
it at one time '' — Mr Brooke still held Dorothea's hand, but had 
turned his face to Mr Cjisaiibon — about topography, ruins, temples 
— I thought I had a clue, but I saw it would carry me too far, and 
nothing might have come of it. You may go any length in that sort 
of thing, and nothing may come of it, you know.” 

Dorothea's eyes also were turned lip to her husband's face with 
some anxiety at the idea that those who saw him afresh after absence 
might be aware of signs which she had not noticed. 

" Nothing to alann you, iny dear,” said Mr Brooke, observing her 
expression. “ A little English beef and mutton will soon make a 
difference. It was all very well to look pale, sitting for tlie portrait 
of Aquinas, you know — we got your letter just in time. But Aquinas, 
now — ^lie was a little too subtle, wasn't he 1 Does anybody read 
Aquinas?” 

" He is not indeed an author adapted to superficial minds,” said 
Mr Casaubon, meeting these timely (luestions with dignified iiatience. 

"You would like coffee in your own room, uncle ?" said Dorothea, 
coming to the rescue. 

“ Yes ;*and you must go to Celia : she has great news to tell you, 
you know. I leave it all to her.” 

The blue-OTcen boudoir looked much more cheerful when Celia 
vras seated there in a pelisse exactly like her sister's, surveying the 
cameos with a placid satisfaction, while the conversation passed on to 
other topics. 

" Do 3 [ou think it nice to go to Rome on a w'edding journey ?” said 
Celia, with her ready delicate blush which Dorothea was used to on 
the smallest occasions. 

" It would not suit all — not you, dear, for example,” said Dorothea, 
quietly. No one would ever know what she thought di[ a wedding 
journey to Rome. 

" Mrs Cadwallader says it is nonsense, people going a long journey 
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when they are married. She says they get tired to death of each 
other, and can’t quarrel comfortably, as they would at home. «And 
Lady Chettom says she went to Bath.” Celia’s colour changed again 
and again — seemed 

** To coino and go wiUi tidings from the heart, 

As it a running messenger had been.” 

It must mean more than Celia’s blushing usually did. 

" Celia ! has something happened ? ” said Dorothea, ki a tone full 
of sisterly feeling. “ Have you really any great news to tell me*1 ” 

" It was because you went away. Dodo. Then there was nobody 
but iiie for Sir James to talk to,” said Celia, with a certain roguish- 
ness in her eyes. 

" I understand. It is as I used to hope and believe,” said Doro- 
thea, taking her sister^s face between her hands, and looking at her 
half anxiously. Celia’s niaiTi«age seemed more serious than it used 
to do. 

" It was only three days ago,” said Celia. And Lady Chettam 
is very kind.” 

" And you are very happy ?” 

" Yes. We are not going to be married yet. Because everything 
is to be got ready. And I don’t want to be inamcd so very soon, be- 
cause I think it is nice to be engaged. And we shall be married all 
our lives after.” 

I do believe you could not marry better, Kitty. Sir James is a 
good, honourable man,” said Dorothea, warmly. 

“ He has gone on with the cottages, Dodo. He will tell you about 
them when he comes. Shall you be glad to see him ? ” 

" Of course I shall. How can you ask me ?” 

" Only I was afraid you would be getting so learned,” said Celia, 
regarding Mr Casaubon’s learning as a kind of damp which might in 
due time saturate a neighbouring body. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

** I found iluit no genius in another could please me. My unfortunate paradoxes had 
entirely dried up that source of comfort.”— Goldsmith. 

One morning, some weeks after her arrival at Lowick, Dorothea — ^but- 
why always Dorothea ? Was lier point of view the only possible orte 
with regard to this marriage ? I protest against all our interest, iJl 
our effort at understanding being given to the young skins that look 
blooming in* spite of trouble ; for these too will get faded, and will 
know the older and^ more eating griefs which we are helping to ne- 
glect. In spite of the blinking eyes and white moles objectionable 
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to Oeliaj) and the want of muBcular curve which was morally painful 
to Sir James, Mr Casaubon had on intense consciousness withm him, 
and was spiritusdly a-hungered like the rest of us. He had done . 
nothing exceptional in marrying — nothing but what society sanctions, 
and considers an occasion for wreaths and bouquets. It had occurred 
to him that he must not any longer deter his intention of matrimony, 
and he had reflected that in taking a wife, a man of good position 
should expect and carefully choose a blooming youn^ lady — the 
younger th# better, because more educable and submissive — of a 
rank equal to his own, of religious principles, virtuous disposition, 
and good understanding. On such a young lady he would make hand- 
some settlements, and ne would neglect no arrangement for her hap- 
piness : in return, he should receive family pleasures and leave be- 
hind him that copy of liimself which seemed so urgently required of 
a man — ^to the sonneteers of the sixteenth century. Times hod 
altered since then, and no sonneteer had insisted on Mr Casaubon's 
leaving a cojiy of himself ; moi'eover, lie had not yet succeeded in 
issuing copies of his mythological key ; but he htwl always intended 
to acquit iiimself by marriage, and the sense that he was fast leaving 
the years behind him, that the world was getting dimmer and that he 
felt lonely, was a reason to him for losing no more time in overtaking 
domestic delights before they too were left behind by the years. 

And when he had seen Dorothea he believed that he had found 


even more than he demanded : she might really be such a helpmate 
to him as would enable him to dispense with a hired secretaiy, an 
aid which Mr Casaubon had never yet employed and had a suspicious 
dread of. (Mr Casaubon was nervously conscious that he was ex- 
pected to manifest a powerful mind.) Providence, in its kindness, 
had supplied him with the wife he needed. A wife, a modest young 
lady, with the purely appreciative, unambitious abilities of her sex, 
is sure to think her husband^s mind powerful. Whether Providence 
had taken e(j[ual care of Miss Brooke in presenting her with Mr 
Casaubon was an idea which could hardly occur to him. Society 
never made the preposterous demand that a man should think as 
much about his own qualifications for making a charming girl haimy 
as he thinks of hers for making himself happy. As if a man could 
choose not only his wife but his wilVs husband ! Or as if he were 
bound to provide charms for his posterity in his own person ! — ^Wlien 
Dorothea accepted him with effusion, that was only natural ; and Mr 
Casaubon beUeVed that his happiness was going to begin. 

He had not had much foretaste of happiness in his previous life. 
To know intense joy without a strong bodily frame, one must have 
an enthusiastic soul. Mr Casaubon had never hod a strong bodily 
frame, and his soul was sensitive without being enthusiastic : it was 
too languid to thrill out of self-consciousness into passionate deBuht ; 
it went on fluttering in the swampy ground where it vrem hatred, 
tlunking of its wings and never flying. His experience was of that 
pitiable kind which shrinks from pity, and fears most of all that it 
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should be known : it was that proud narrow sensitiveness which has 
not mass enough to spare for transformation into s^rmpathy^^d 
quivers thread-like in small currents of seK-preoccupation or at best 
of an egoistic scrupulosity. And Mr Casaubon had man^ scruples : 
he was capable of a severe self-restraint ; he was resolute in bemg a 
man of honour according to the code ; he would be unimpeachable by 
any recognised opinion. In conduct these ends had been attained ; 
but the £fficulty of making his Key to all Mythologies unimpeach- 
able weighed like lead upon his mind; .and the pj^phlets — or 
“Parerga” as he called them — ^by which he tested liis public and 
deposit^ small moniunental records of his march, were far from 
having been seen in all their significance. He suspected the Arch- 
deacon of not having read them ; he was in painful doubt as to what 
was really thought of them by the leading minds of Brasenose, and 
bitterly convinced that Ids old acquaintance Carp had been the writer 
of that depreciatoiy recension wldcli was kept locked in a small drawer 
of Mr Casaubon’s desk, and also in a dark closet of his verbal memory. 
These were heavy impressions to struggle against, and brought that 
melancholy embitterment which is the consequence of all excessive 
claim : even his religious faith wavered with his wavering trust in 
his own authorship, and the consolations of the Christian hope in im- 
mortality seemed to lean on the immortality of the still unwritten 
Key to all Mythologies. Eor my part I am very sorry for him. It 
is an uneasy lot at best, to he what we call higldy tangnt and yet not 
to enjoy ; to be present at this great spectacle of life and never to be 
liberated from a small hun^ shivering self— never to be fully pos- 
sessed by the glory we behold, never to have our consciousness rap- 
turously transformed into the vividness of a thought, the ardour of a 
passion, the energy of an action, but always to be scholarly and unin- 
spired, ambitious and timid, scrupulous and dimsighted. Becoming 
a dean or even a bishop would make little difference, I fear, to Mr 
Casaubon's uneasiness. Doubtless some ancient Greek has observed 
that behind the big mask and the speaking-trumpet, there must 
always be our poor little eyes peeping as usual and our timorous lips 
more or less under anxious control. 

To this mental estate mapped out a quarter of a centiuy before, to 
sensibilities thus fenced in, Mr Casaubon had thought of annexing 
happiness with a lovely young bride ; but even bemre marriage, as 
we nave seen, he found himself under a new depression in the con- 
sciousness that the new bliss was not blissful to him. Inclination 
yearned back to its old, easier custom. And the deeper he went in 
domesticity the more did the sense of acquitting liimself and acting 
with propriety predominate over any other satisfaction. Marriage, 
like religion and erudition, nay, like authorshm itself, was fated to 
become an outward reqiiirement, and Edward Casaubon was bent on 
fulfilling unimpeachably all requirements. Even drawing Dorothea 
into use in his study, according to his own intention before marriage, 
was an effort which he was always tempted to defer, and but for her 
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pleading insistauce it might never have beran. But she had suc- 
ceeded m making it a matter of course tliat she should take her place 
at an early hour in the lilirary and have v ork either of reading Aoud 
or crying assigned her. The work hud been easier to define because 
Mr dosaubon had adopted on iiomcdiute intention : tliere was to be 
a new Parergon, a sme^ monograph on some lately-traced indications 
concerning the Egyptian mysteries whereby certain assertions of 
Worburton's could be corrected. Beferences were extensive even 
here, but no^altogether shoreless ; and sentences wei-e actually to be 
written in the shape wherein they would be scanned by Brasenose 
and a less formidable posterity. These minor monumental produc- 
tions were always exciting to Mr Casaubon ; digestion was made 
difficult by the interference of citations, or by the rivalry of dialec- 
tical phrases ringing against each other in his brain. And from the 
first tnere was to be a Latin dedication about which everything was 
uncertain except that it was not to be addressed to Carp : it was a 
poisonous regret to Mr Casaubon that ho had once addressed a dedi- 
cation to Carp in which he hod numbered that member of the 
animal kingdom among the viros nullo cevo penturos, a mistake 
which would infalliblj lay the dedicator open to ridicule in the 
next age, and might even be chuckled over by Pike and Tench in 
the present. 

Thus Mr Casaubon wi\s in one of bis busiest epochs, and as I be- 
gan to say a little while ago, Hoiotboa Joined him early in the library 
where he had breakfasted aloiio. Celia at this time was on u second 
visit to Lowick, probably the last before her marriage, and was in the 
drawing-room expecting Sir James. 

Dorothea had learned to read the signs of her husband*s mood, and 
she saw that the morning hod become more foggy there during the 
last hour. She was going silently to her desk when he said, in that 
distant tone which implied that he was dischaiging a disagreeable 
duty— 

" Dorothea, here is a letter for you, which was enclosed in one ad- 
dressed to me.” 

^ It was a letter of two pages, and she immediately looked at the 
signature. * 

" Mr Ladislaw I What can he have to say to me ? ” she exclaimed, 
in a tone of pleased suiprise. " But,” she aildcd, looking at Mr 
Casaubon, “ I can imagine what he has written to you about.” 

“You can, if you please, read the letter,” said Mr Casaubon, 
severely pointing to it with his pen, and not looking at her. “ But 
I may as well say beforehand, that I must decline the proposal it 
contains to pay a visit here. I tnwt I may he excused fcr desiring 
an interval of complete freedom from such distractions as have been 
hitherto inevitable, and especially from guests whose desultory viva- 
city makes their presence a fatigue.” 

There had been no clashing of temjier between Dorothea and her 
husband since that little explosion in Borne, which had left such 
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strong traces in her mind that it had been easier ever since to quell 
emotion than to incur the consequence of venl^ it. But this ill- 
tempered anticipation that she could desire visits which might be 
disagreeable to her husband, this gratuitous defence of himself 
against selfish complaint on her part, was too shaip a sting to be 
meditated on until after it had been resented. Dorothea had thought 
that she could have been patient with John Milton, but she had 
never imagined him behaving in- this way ; and for a moment Mr 
Casaubon seemed to be stupidly undisceming and odiously unjust. 
Pity, that “ newborn babe ” which was by-and-by to rule many a 
storm within her, did not “ stride the blast ” on this occasion. With 
her first words, uttered in a tone that shook him, she startled Mr 
Casaubon into looking at her, and meeting the flash of her eyes. 

"Wliy do you attribiitr to me a wish for anything that would 
annoy you 1 You speak to me as if I were something you had to 
contend against. Wait at least till 1 appear to consult my own plea- 
sure apart from yours.” 

“ Dorothea, you are hasty,” answered Mr Casaubon, nervously. 

Decidedly, this woman was too young to be on the fonnidable 
level of wifehood — unless she liad been pale and featureless and 
taken everything for granted. 

I think it was you who were first hasty in your false imposi- 
tions about my feeling,” said Dorothea, in the same tone. The fire 
was not dissipated yet, and she thought it was ignoble in her hus- 
band not to apologise to her. 

‘‘ We will, if you please, say no more on this subject, Dorothea. J 
have neither leisure nor energy for this kind of debate.” 

Hero Mr Casaubon dipped liis pen and made as if he would return 
to his writing, though his hand trembled so much that the words 
seemed to be wiittcn in an unknown character. There arc answers 
which, in turning away wrath, only send it to the other end of the 
room, and to have a discussion coolly waived when you feel that 
justice is nil on your own side is even more exasperating in marriage 
than in philosophy. 

Dorothea left LadislaVs two letters unread on her husband’s writ- 
ing-tiible and went to her own place, the scorn and indignation within 
her rejecting the reading of these letters, just as we hurl away any 
trash towards which we seem to have been suspected of mean cu- 

S . She did not in the least divine the subtle sources of her 
ud’s bod temper about these letters ; she only knew that they 
had caused him to oifeiid her. She began to work at once, and her 
hand did not tremble ; on the contrary, in writing out the quota- 
tions which had been given to her the day before, she felt that she 
was forming her letters beautifully, and it seemed to her that she 
saw tlie cqnstniction of the Latin slie was copying, and which she 
was begiiming to understand, more clearly thtm usual. In her in- 
dignation there was a sense of superiority, but it went put for the 
present in firmness of stroke, and did not compress itself nto an iu- 
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ward articulate voice pronouncing the once aflable archangel ” a 
poor creature. 

lliere had been this apparent quiet for half an hour, and Dorothea 
had not looked away from her own table, when she heard the loud 
bang of a book on the floor, and turning quickly saw Mr Cosaubon 
onthe library-steps clinging forward as if he were in some bodily 
distress. She started up and bounded towards him in on instant : he 
was evidently in great straits for breath. Jumping on a stool she 
got close to ^is elbow and said with her whole soul melted into ten- 
aer alarm — 

“ Can you lean on me, dear 1 ” 

He was still Ibr two or three minutes, which seemed endless to her, 
imable to speak or move, gasping for breath. When at last ho de- 
scended the three steps and fell backward in the large chair which 
Dorothea had drawn close to the foot of the ladder, he no longer 
wped but seemed helpless and about to faint. Dorothea rang tlie 
bell violently, and presently Mr Casaubon was helped to the couch ; 
he did not iaint, and was gradually reviving, when Sir James Chet- 
tam came in, having been met in the hall with the news that Mr 
Cosaubon had “ had a fit in the library.*^ 

** Good God ! this is just what might have been expected,” was his 
immediate thought. If his prophetic soul hod been urged to paiticu- 
larise, it seemed to him that "fits” would have been the definite 
expression alighted upon. He asked his informant, the butler, 
whether the doctor had been sent for. The butler never knew his 
master want the doctor before ; but would it not be right to send for 
a physician ? 

When Sir Jtunes entered the library, however, Mr Casaubon could 
make some si^s of his usual politeness, and Dorothea, who in the 
reaction from lier first terror had been kneeling and sobbing by his 
side, now rose and herself j)roposed that some one should ride off for 
a medical man. 

" I recommend you to send for Lydgate,” said Sir James. " My 
mother has called him in, and she has found him uncommonly 
clever. She has had a poor opinion of the physicians since my 
father’s death.” 

Dorothea ap^aled to her husband, and he made a silent sign of 
approval. So Mr Lydgate was sent for and he came wonderfully 
soon, for the mcssenjger, who was Sir James Chettam’s man and knew 
Mr^ Lyd^te, met him leading his horse along the Lowick road and 
giving his arm to Miss Vincy. 

Celia, in the drawing-room, had known nothing of the trouble till 
Sir James told her of it. After Dorothea’s account, he no longer 
considered the illness a fit, but still something " of that nature.” 

"Poor dear Dodo— -how dreadful!" said Celia, feeling as much 
grieved as her own perfect haiminess would allow. Hei^fittle hands 
were clasped, and enclosed by Bir James’s as a bud is enfolded by a 
liberal calyx. " It is very shocking that Mr Casaubon should be ill ; 
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but I QjQyer did like him. And I think he is not half fond enough 
of Dorothea ; and he ought to be^ for 1 am sure no one else ugotud 
have had him— do you think they would ] ” 

I always thought it a horrible sacrifice of your sister^” said Sir 
James. 

" Yes, But poor Dodo never did do what other people do, and I 
think she never will.” 

“ She is a noble creature,” said the loyal-hearted Sir James. He 
had just had a fresh impression of this kind, as he had s «n Dorothea 
stretching her tender arm under her husband^s neck and looking at 
him with unspeakable sorrow. He did not know how much peni- 
tence there was in the sorrow. 

Yes,” said Celia, thinking it was very well for Sir James to say 
so, but he would not have been comfortable with Dodo. " Shall I go 
to her ? Could I help her, do you think ? ” 

I think it would be well for you just to go and see her before 
Lyd^te comes,” said Sir James, magnanimously. “ Only don’t stay 
long. 

While Celia was gone, he walked up and down remembering what 
he had originally felt about Dorothea's engagement, and feeling a re- 
vival of hu disgust at Mr Brooke’s indifference. If Cadwallader — ^if 
every one else had regarded the affair as he. Sir James, had done, 
the marriage might have been hindered. It was wicked to let a 
young girl blindly decide her fate in that way, without any effort to 
save her. Sir James had long ceased to have any regrets on his own 
account : his heart was satisfied with his engagement to Celia. But 
he had a chivalrous nature (was not the disinterested service of 
woman among the ideal glories of old chivalry ?) : his disregarded 
love had not turned to bitterness ; its death had made sweet odours 
— ^floating memories that clung with a consecrating effect to Doro- 
thea. He could remain her brotherly friend, interpreting her actions 
with generous trustfulness. 


CHAPTEK XXX. 

“Qni veut d^lossor hois do propos, lasso."— P ascal. 

Mr Casaubon had no second attack of equal seventy with the first, 
and in a few days began to recover his usual condition. But l^dgate 
seemed to think the case worth a great deal of attention. He not 
only used his stetlioscope (which had not become a matter of course 
in practice at that , time), but sat quietly by his patient and Watched 
him. To Mr Casaubon^ questions about himself, he replied that the 
source of the illness was the common error of intellectuM men — a too 
eager and monotonous application : the remedy was, to be satisfied 
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with moderate work, and to seek variety of relaxation. Mr Brooke, 
whereat by on one occasion, suggested that Mr Casaubon • should go 
&hing, as Cadwallader ^d, ami have a turning-room, make toys, 
table-legs, and that kind of thing. 

" In snort you recommend me to anticipate the arrival of my second 
childhood,” said poor Mr Casaubon, witli some bitterness. " These 
things,” he added, looking at Lydgate, “ would be to mo such relaxa- 
tion as tow-picking is to prisoner in a house of correction.” 

** I cunfes^” said Lydgate, smiling, amusement is rather an un- 
satis&ctory presermtion. It is something like telling people to keep 
up their spirits, rerha^ I had better say, that you must submit to 
be mildly Dored rather tlian to go on working.” 

Yes, yes,” said Mr Brooke. Get Dorothea to play backgammon 
with you in the evenings. And shuttlecock, now — 1 don’t know a 
finer game than shuttlecock for the daytime. I remember it all the 
fSetshion. To be sure, your eyes might not stand that, Casaubon. 
But you must imbend, you know. Why, you might take to some 
light study : conchology, now : I always think that must be a light 
study. Or get Dorothea to read yon light things, Smollett — * Rodenck 
^Humphrey Clinker they are a little brood, but she may 
read anything now she’s married, you know. I remember they made 
me lau^ uncoimnonly — there’s a droll bit about a postilion’s breeches. 
We have no such humour now. I have gone tlirough all these 
things, but they might bo rather new to you.” 

‘‘As new as eating thistles,” would have been an answer to repre- 
sent Mr Casaubon’s feelings. But he only bowed resignedly, with 
due respect to his wife’s uncle, and observed that doubtless the works 
he mentioned had “ served as a resource to a certain order of minds.” 

“ You see,” said the able magistiate to Lydgate, when they were 
outside the door, “ Casaubon has been a little narrow : it leaves him 
rather at a loss when you forbid him his particular work, which I 
believe is something very deep indeed — in the line of research, you 
know. I would never give way to that ; I was always vei*satile. 
But a clergyman is tied a little tight. If they would make liim a 
bishop, now ! — ^he did a very good pamphlet for Peel. He would 
have more movement then, more show ; he might get a little flesh. 
But I recommend you to bilk to Mrs Casaubon. She is clever 
enough for anything, is my niece. Tell her, her husband wants 
livelmess, diversion : put her on amusing tactics.” 

Without Mr Brooke^s advice, Lydgate had determined on speaking 
to Dorothy. She had not been present while her uncle was throw- 
ing out his pleasant suggestions as to the mode in which life at 
l^wick might be enlivened, but she was usually by her husband’s 
side, and the unaffected signs of intense anxiety in her face and voice 
about whatever touched his mind or health, made a drama which 
Lydgate was inclined to watch. He said to himself that he was only 
doing right in telling her the truth about her husband’s probable 
future, but he certainly thought also that it would be interesting to 
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talk conildenfially with her. A medical man likes to make psycho- 
logical observations, and sometimes in the pursuit of such studies is 
too easily tempted into momentous prophecy which life and death 
easily set at nought. Lydgate had often been satirical on this 
gratuitous prediction, and ne meant now to be yarded. 

He asked for Mrs Casaubon, but being told that she was out walk- 
ing, he was going away, when Dorothea and Celia sheared, both 
glowing from their struggle with the March wind. "V^en Lydgate 
begged to speak with her alone, Dorothea opened the'iibiury door 
which happened to be the nearest, tliinking of nothing at the moment 
but what he might have to say about Mr Casaubon. It was the first 
time she had entered this room since her husband had been taken 
ill, and the servant had chosen not to 02)en the shutteis. But there 
was light enough to read by from the naiTow upper panes of the 
windows. 

“ You will not mind this sombre light,” said Doiothea, standing in 
the middle of the room. “ Since you forbade books, the library lias 
been out of the question. But Mr Casaubon will soon be here again, 
I hope. Is he not making progress ?” 

“ Yes, much more rapid progress than I at first expected. Indeed, 
he is already nearly in nis usual state of health.” 

You do not fear that the illness will retiun 1 ” said Dorothea, 
whose quick car had detected some significance in Lydgate^s tone. 

‘‘ Sucli cases are peculiarly difficult to pronounce upon,” said Lyd- 
gate. “ The only point on which I can be confident is that it will 
be desirable to be very watchful on Mr Casaubon's account, lest he 
should in any way strain his nervous power.” 

*‘I beseech you to speak quite Tnainly,” said Dorothea,- in an 
imploring tone. “ I cannot bear to tiiink tluit there might be some- 
tliing which I did not know, and which, if I had known it, would 
have made me act differently.” The words came out like a cry ; it 
was evident that they were the voice of some mental experience 
which lay not very far off. 

“ Sit down/’ she added, placing herself on the nearest chair, and 
throwing off her bonnet and gloves, with an instinctive discarding of 
formality where a great question of destiny was concerned.* 

“ What you say now justifies my own view,” said Lydgate. ‘‘ I 
Hiink it is one’s function as a medical man to liinder legrcte of that 
sort os far as possible. But I beg you to observe that Mr Casaubon’s 
case is precisely of the kind in which the issue is most difficult to 
pronounce upon. He may possibly live for fifteen years or more, 
without much worse health than he has had hitherto.’’ 

Dorothea had turned very pale, and when Lydgate paused she said 
in a low voice, " You mean if we are veiy careful.” 

Yes — careful against mental agitation of all kinds, and against 
excessive application.” 

“ He woiud be miserable, if he had to give up his work,” said 
DoroUiea, ^vith a quick prevision of that wretchedness. 
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“ I am aware of that. The only course is to try by all mcans^ 
dir^t and indirect^ to moderate and vary his occupations. With a 
happy concurrence of circumstances, tliere is, as I said, no immediate 
danger from that affection of the hcait which I believe to have been 
the cause of his late attack. On the other hand, it is possible that 
the disease may develop itself more rapidly : it is one of those coses 
in which death is sometimes sudden. Nothing should be neglected 
which might be affected by such an issue.” 

There waf silence for a few moments, while Dorothea sat as if she 
had been turned to marble, though the life within her was so intense 
that her mind had never before swept in brief time over an equal 
range of scenes and motives. 

Help me, prsiy,** she said, at last, in the same low voice as before. 
" Tell me what I can do.” 

“ What do you think of foreign travel ? You have been lately in 
Borne, I think.” 

The memories which made this resource utterly hopeless were a 
new current that shook Dorothea out of her pallid immobility. 

“ Oh, that would not do — that would be worse than anything,” she 
said with a more childlike despondency, while the tears rolled down. 
“ Nothing will be of any use tiiat he does not enjoy.” 

“ I wisn that I could have spared you this pain,” said Lydgate, 

» touched, yet wondering about her marriage. Women just 
orothea had not entered into his traditions. 

“ It was right of you to tell me. I thank you for telling me the 
truth.” 

“ I wish you to understand that I shall not say anything to en- 
lighten Mr Casaubon himself. I think it desirable for him to know 
nothing more than that he must not overwork himself, and must 
observe certain rules. Anxiety of any kind would be precisely the 
most unfavourable condition fOr him.” 

Lydgate rose, and Dorothea mechanically rose at the same time, un- 
clasping her cloak and throwing it olf as if it stiffed her. He was 
bowing and quitting her, when an impulse which if she had been alone 
would have turned into a prayer, made her say with a sob in her 
voice — 

Oh, you arc a wise man, are you not ? You know all about life 
and death. Advise me. Think what I can do. He has been labour- 
ing all his life and looking forwarl. He minds about nothing else. 
And I mind about nothing else — 

For years after Lydgate remembered the impression produced in 
him by this involuntary appeal — ^this cry from soul to soul, without 
other consciousness than their moving with kindred natures in the 
same embroiled medium, the same troublous fitfully-illuminated life. 
But what could he say now except that he should see Casaubon 
again to-morrow 1 • 

“V^en he waa gone, Dorothea’s tears gushed forth, and relieved her 
stifling oppression. Then she dned her eyes, reminded that her dis- 
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tress must not be betrayed to her husband ; and looked round the 
room thinking that she must order the servant to attend to it as u^ual, 
since Mr Casaubon might now at any moment wish to enter. ^ On his 
writing-table there were letters which had lain untouched since the 
morning when he was taken ill, and among them, as Dorothea well 
remembered, there were young Ladislaw*s letters, the one addressed 
to her still unopened. The associations of these letters had been made 
the more painful by that sudden attack of illness which she felt that 
the agitation caused by her anger might have helped toabring on : it 
would be time enough to read mem wnen they were a^n thrust upon 
her, and she had had no inclination to fetch them from the library. 
But now it occurred to her that they should be put out of her hus- 
band’s sight : whatever might have been the sources of his annoyance 
about them, he must, if possible, not be annoyed again ; and she ran 
her eyes first over the letter addressed to him to assure herself whether 
or not it would be necessary Uy write in order to hinder the offensive 
visit. 

Will wrote from Eome, and began by saying that his obligations to 
Mr Casaubon were too deep for ail thanks not to seem impertinent. 
It was plain that if he were not grateful, he must be the poorest- 
spirited rascal who had ever found a generous friend. To e^mand in 
wordy thanks would be like saying, “ I am honest.^’ But Will had 
come to perceive that his defects-^efects which Mr Casaubon had him- 
self often pointed to — needed for their correction that more strenuous 
position wnicli his relative’s generosity had hitherto prevented from 
being inevitable. He trusted that he should make the best return, if 
return were possible, by showing the effectiveness of the education for 
which he was indebted, and by ceasing in fCitm*e to need any diversion 
towards himself of funds on which otliers might have a better claim. 
He was coming to England, to tiy his fortune, as many other young 
men were obliged to do whose only capital was in their brains. His 
friend Naumann had desired him to take charge of the " Dispute” — 
the picture painted for Mr Casaubon, with whose permission, and Mrs 
Casaubon’s, Will would convey it to Lowick in person. A letter ad- 
dressed to the Poste Bestante in Paris within the fortnight would 
hinder him, if necessary, from arriving at an inconvenient moment. 
He enclosed a letter to Mrs Casaubon in which he continued a dis- 
cussion about art, begun with her in Eome. 

Opening her o^vn letter Dorothea saw that it was a lively continua- 
tion of his remonstrance with her fanatical sympathy and her want of 
sturdy neutral delight in things as they were — an outpouring of his 
young vivacity which it was impossible to read just now. She had im- 
mediately to consider what was to be done about the other letter : 
there was still time perhaps to prevent Will from coming to Lowick. 
Dorothea ended by giving the letter to her uncle, who was stOl in Ae 
house, and begging him to let Will know that Mr Casaubon had been 
ill, and that his health would not allow the reception of any visitors. 

No one more ready than Mr Brooke to write a letter : his only diffi- 
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culty was to write a short one, and his ideas m this case expanded 
ovea^the three, large pages and the inward foldings. He had simply 
said to Dorothea — 

“ To be sure, I will write, my dear. He’s a very clever young fellow 
-^this young Ladislaw — I daresay will be a rising young man. It’s 
a good letter — marks his sense of things, you know. However, 1 will 
uSl him about Casaubon.” 

But the end of Mr Brooke’s pen was a thinking organ, evolving sen- 
tences, espeaially of a benevolent kind, before the rest of his mind 
could well overtake them. It expressed regrets and proposed remedies, 
which, when Mr Brooke read them, seemed felicitously worded — sur- 
prisingly the right thing, and determined a sequel which he had never 
Wore thought of. In this cose, his pen found it such a pity that 
young Ladi^w should not have come into the neighbourhood just at 
that time, in order that Mr Brooke miuht make his acquaintance more 
fully , and that they might go over the long-neglected Italian drawings 
togetner — ^it also felt such an interest in a young man who was starting 
in nfe with a stock oi ideas — that by the end of the second page it had 
persuaded Mr Brooke to invite young Ladislaw, since he could not be 
received at Lowick, to come to Tipton Grange. Wliy not? They 
could find a great many things to do together, and this was a period 
of peculiar giowth — the political horizon was expanding^ ana — in 
short, Mr Brooke’s pen went off into a little speech which it had 
lately reported for that imperfectly-edited organ the ‘ Middlemateh 
Pioneer.’ While Mr Brooke was sealing this letter, he felt elated 
with w influx of dim projects : — a young man caf^ble of putting 
ideas into form, the ‘Pioneer’ purchased to clear the pathway for a 
new candidate, documents utilised — who knew what might come of 
it all 1 Since Celia was going to marry immediately, it would be 
very pleasant to have a young fellow at table with him, at least for a 
time. 

But he went away without telling Dorothea what he had put into 
the letter, for she was engaged with her husband, and— in fact, these 
things were of no importance to her. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

How will you know the piteh of that creat bell 
Too large for you to stir ? Let but a flute 
Play 'neath the flne>mixcd metal : listen close 
Till the right note flows forth, a silvery rill : 

Then shall the huge beU tremble— then the mass 
With myriad waves concurrent shall respond 
In low soft unison, 

Lydgate that evening spoke to Miss Yincy of Mrs Ca^ubon, and 
laid some emphasis on the strong feeling she appeared to have for that 
fexmal studious man thirty years older than herself. 
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« Of course she is devoted to her husband/’ sjdd i^samond, imply- 
ing a notion of necessary sequence which the scientific man regaraed 
as the prettiest possible for a woman ; but she was thinking at the 
same time that it was not so very melancholy to be mistress of Lowick 
Manor with a husband likely to die soon. “ Do you think her very 
handsome?” 

" She certainly is handsome^ but I have not thought about it,” said 
Lydgate. 

" 1 suppose it would be unprofessional,” said Rosamofid, dinmling. 
** But how your practice is spreading I You were called in before to 
the Chettams, I think ; and now, the Casaubons.” 

"Yes,” said Lydgate, in a tone of compulsory admission. “ But I 
don’t really like attending such x^eople so well as the poor. The cases 
are more monotonous, and one has to go through more fuss and listen 
more deferentially to nonsense.” 

" Not more than in Middlemarch,” said Rosamond. “ And at least 
you go through wide corridors and have the scent of rose-leaves every- 
where.” 

" That is true, Mademoiselle de Montmorenci,” said Lydgate, just 
bending his head to the table and lifting with his fourth finger her 
delicate handkerchief which lay at the mouth of her reticule, as if to 
enjoy its scent, while he looked at her with a smile. 

But this agreeable holiday freedom with which Lydgate hovered 
about the flower of Middlemarch, could not continue mdefinitely. It 
was not more possible to find social isolation in that town than else- 
where, and two people persistently flirting could by no means escape 
from " the various entanglements, weights, blows, clashing, motions, 
by which things sevciaWy go on.” 'Whatever Miss Vincy aid must be 
Tcmarked, and she was perhaps the more conspicuous to admirers and 
critics because just now Mrs Vin^, after some struggle, Had gone 
with Fred to stay a little while at otone Court, there being no other 
way of at once gmtifying old Featherstone and keeping watch against 
Mary Garth, who appeared a less tolerable daughter-in-law in propor- 
tion as Fred’s illness disappeared. 

Aunt Bulstrode, for example, came a little oftener into Lowick 
Gate to see Rosamond, now she was alone. For Mrs Bulsfrode had a 
true sisterly feeling for her brother ; always thinking that he might 
have married better, but wishing well to the cliildren. Now Mrs 
Bulstrode had a long-standing intimacy with Mrs Plymdale. They 
had nearly the same preferences in silks, patterns for underclothing, 
china-ware, and clergymen ; they confided their little troubles of 
he^th and household management to each other, and various little 
points of superiority on Mrs Bulstrode’s side, namely, more decided 
seriousness, more admiration for mind, and a house outeide the town, 
sometimes served to give dolour to their conversation without dividing 
them ; weU -meaning women both, knowing very little of their own 
motives. 

Mrs Bulstrode, paying a morning visit to Mrs Plymdale, happened 
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to say that she could not stay longer, because she was going to see 
poo«Kosamond. 

“ Why do you say * poor Rosamond * I ” said Mrs Plymdale, a round- 
eyed sharp little woman, liked a tamed falcon. 

" She is so pretty, and has been brought up in such thoughtless- 
ness. The mother, you know, had always that levity about her, 
which makes me anxious for the children.” 

" Well, Harriet, if I am to sneak my mind,” said Mrs Plymdale, with 
emphasis, ‘fl must say, any oody would suppose you and Mr Bul- 
strode would be delignted with what has nappened, for you have 
done everything to put Mr Lydgate forward.” 

Selina, what do you mean 1 ” said Mrs Biilstrode in genuine 
eurprise. 

“Not but what I am truly thankful for Ned^s sake,” said Mrs Plym- 
dale. “ He could certainly better afford to keep such a wife than 
some people con ; but I should wish him to look elsewhere. Still a 
mother has anxieties, and some young men would take to a bad life 
in conseouence. Besides, if I was obliged to speak, I should say I 
was not fond of strangers coming into a town.” 

I don’t know, Selma,” said Mrs Bulstrode, with a little emphasis 
in her turn. “ Mr Bulstrode was a stranger here at one time. Abra- 
ham and Moses were strangers in the land, and we are told to enter- 
tain strangers. And especially,” she added, after a slight pause, 
“ when they are unexceptionable.” 

“ I was not speaking in a religious sense, Harriet. I spoke as a 
mother.” 

“ Selina, I am sure you have never heard me say anything against 
a niece of mine making your son.” 

“ Oh, it is pride in Miss Vincy — I am sure it is nothing else,” said 
Mrs Plymdale, who had never before given all her confidence to 
“Harriet” on this suWeet. “No young man in Middlemarch was 
good enough for her : I have heard her mother say ns much. That 
18 not a Christian spirit, 1 think. But now, from all I hear, she has 
found a man as proud as herself.” 

“ You don’t mean that there is anything between Rosamond and 
Mr Lydgate 1 ” said Mrs Bulstrode, rather mortified at finding out her 
own ignorance. 

“ Is it possible you don’t know, Harriet?” 

“ Oh, I go about so little ; and I am not fond of gossip ; I really 
never hear any. You see so many people that I don’t see. Your 
circle is rather different from ours.” 

“Well, but your own niece and Mr Bulstrode’s great favourite — 
and yours too, I am sure, Harriet ! I thought, at one time, you 
meant him for Kate, when she is a little older.’^ 

“ I don’t believe there can be anything serious at present,” said Mrs 
Bulstrode. “ My brother would certainly have told me.”* 

“ Well, people have different ways, but I understand that nobody 
can see Miss Yincy and Mr Lydgate together without taking them to 
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be engaged. However, it is not my business. Shall I put up the 
pattern of mittens?” , 

After this Mrs Bulstrode drove to her niece with a mind newly 
weighted. She was herself handsomely dressed, but she noticed wim 
a little more regret than usual that Rosamond, who was iust come in 
and met her in walking-dress, was almost as expensively equip]^. 
Mrs Bulstrode was a feminine, smaller edition of her brother, ana nad 
none of her husband’s low-toned pallor. She had a good honest glance 
anB used no circumlocution. 

You are alone, I see, my dear,” she said, as they entered the 
drawing-room together, looking round gravely. Rosamond felt sure 
that her aunt had something particular to say, and they sat down near 
each other. Nevertheless, the quilling iiLside Rosamond’s bonnet was 
so charming that it was impossible not to desire the same kind of 
thing for Kate, and Mrs Bfulstrode’s eyes, which were rather fine, 
rolled round that ample quiUed circuit, while she spoke, ^ 

“ I have just hetird something about you that has surprised me very 
much, Rosamond.” 

What is that, aunt ? ” Rosamond’s eyes also were roaming over 
her aunt’s large embroidered collar. 

I can liaidly believe it — that you should be engaged without my 
knowing it — without your father’s telling me.” Here Mrs Bulstrode^s 
eyes finally rested on Rosamond’s, who blushed deeply, and said — 

‘‘ I am not engaged, aunt.” 

" How is it that every one says so, then — ^that it is the town’s 
talk?” 

“Tlie town’s talk is of very little consequence, I think,” said 
Rosamond, inwardly gratified. Si* 

“ Oh, my dear, be more thoughtful ; don’t despise your neighbours so. 
Remember you arc turned twenty-two now, and you will have no for- 
tune ; your father, I am sure, wul not be able to spm you piything. 
Mr Lydgate is very intellectual and clever ; I know there is an attrac- 
tion in that. I like talking to such men myself ; and your uncle 
finds him very useful. But the profession is a poor one here. To be 
sure, this life is not everything ; out it is seldom a medical man has 
true religious views — there is too much pride of intellect. *And you 
are not fit to marry a poor man.” 

“ Mr Lydgate is not a poor man, aunt. He has very high con- 
nections.” 

“ He told me himself he was poor.” 

“ That is because he is used to people who have a high style of 
living.” 

" My dear Rosamond, you must not think of living in high style,” 

Rosamond looked do^vn and played with her retieme. She was not 
a fiery young lady and liad no sharp answers, but she meant to live 
as she pleas^. 

“Then it is really true?” said Mrs Bulstrode, looking very ear- 
nestly at her niece. “ You are thinking of Mr Lydgate : there ia 
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some understanding between you, though your father doesn’t know. 
Be open, my dear JRosamond : Mr Lydgate has really made you an 
offer 1 ” 

Poor Rosamond’s feelings were very unpleasant. She had been 
quite easy as to Lydgate’s feeling and intention, but now when her 
aunt put tl^ question she did not like being unable to say Yes. Her 
pride was hurt, but her habitual control of manner helped her. 

“ Pray excuse me, aunt. I would rather not speak on the subject.” 

" You woald not give your heart to a man without a decided pros- 
pect, I trust, my dear. And think of the two excellent oilers I know 
of tW you have refused ! — and one still within your reach, if you 
will not throw it away. I knew a very great beauty who married 
badly at last, by doing so. Mr Ned Plymdale is a nice young man 
— some^. might think good-looking ; and an only son ; and a large 
business of that kind is better than a profession. Not that marrying 
is everything. I would have you seek first the kingdom of God. But 
a girl should keep her heart within her own power.” 

“ I should never give it to Mr Ned Plymdale, if it were. I have 
already refused him. If I loved, I should love at once and without 
change,” stiid Rosamond, with a great sense of being a romantic 
heroine, and pkying the part prettily. 

" I see how it is, my dear,” said Mrs Bulstrode, in a melancholy 
voice, rising to go. You have allowed your affections to be engaged 
without return.” 

“ No, indeed, aunt,” said Rosamond, with emphasis. 

" Then you are quite confident that Mr Lydgate has a serious at- 
tachment to you?” 

Rosamond^s cheeks by this time were pefsistently burning, and she 
felt much mortification. She chose to ne silent, and her aunt went 
away all the more convinced. 

Mr Bulstrode in things worldly and indifferent was disposed to do 
what his wife bade him, and she now, without telling her reasons, 
desired him on the next opportunity to find out in conversation with 
Mr l^dgate whether he had any intention of marrying soon. The 
r^ult was a decided negative. Mr Bulstrode, on being cross-ques- 
tioned, showed that Lydgate had spoken as no man would who hod 
any attachment that could issue in matrimony. Mrs Bulstrode now 
felt that she had a serious duty before her. and she soon managed to 
arrange a tSte-^tSte with Lydgate, in which she passed from inquiries 
about Fred Vincy's health, and expressions of her sincere anxiety for 
her brother’s huge family, to general remarks on the dangers which 
lay before young people with regard to their settlement in life. Young 
men were often wild and disappointing, making little return for the 
money spent on them, and a gin was exposed to many circumstances 
which might interfere with her prospects. * 

Especially when she has great attractions, and her’ ^parents see 
much company,” said Mrs Biustrode. " Gentlemen pay her atten- 
tion, and engross her all to themselves, for the mere pleasure of the 
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moment, and that drives oif others. 1 think it is a heavy responsi- 
bility, Mr Lydgate, to interfere with the prospects of any girl** 
Here Mrs Bmstrode fixed her eyes on him, wim an unmistakable 
piupose of warning, if not of rebuke. 

^ " Clearly,” said j^dgate, looking at her— perhaps even staring a 
little in return. " On the other hand, a man must be a gr^t cox- 
comb to go about with a notion that he must not pay attention to a 
young lady lest she should fall in love with him, or lest others should 
think she must.” 


Oh. Mr Lydgate, you know well what your advantages are. You 
know that our young men here cannot cope with you. Where you 
fre(|uent a house it may militate very much against a girl’s makii^ a 
desnablc settlement in life, and prevent her from accepting onexa 
even if they are made.” 

Lydgate was less flattered by his advantage over the Middlemarch 
Orlan&s than he was annoyed by the perception of Mrs Bulstrode’s 
meaning. She felt that she haa spoken as impressively as it was 
necessary to do, and that in using the superior word “ militate” she 
hod thrown a noble drapery over a mass of particulars which were 
still evident enough. 

Lydgate was fuming a little, pushed his hair back with one hand, 
felt curiously in his waistcoat - pocket with the other, and then 
stooped to beckon the tiny black spaniel, which had the insight to 
decline his hollow caresses. It would not have been decent to go 
away, because he hod been dining with other guests, and had just 
taken tea. But Mrs Bulstrode, having no doubt that she had been 
understood, turned the conversation. 


Solomon’s Proverbs, I think, have omitted to say, that as the sore 
palate findeth grit, so an uneasy consciousness heareth innuendoes. 
The next day Mr Farebrother, parting from Lydgate in the street, 
supposed that they should meet at Vincy’s in the evening. Lydgate 
answered curtly, no — ^he had work to do— he must give up going out 
in the evening. 

“ What, you are going to get Lashed to the mast, eh, and are stop- 
ping your ears-? ” said the Vicar. " Well, if you don’t mean to be 
won by the sirens, you are right to take precautions in time.” 

A few days before, Lydgate would have taken no notice of these 
words os anything more than the Vicar’s usual way of putting things. 
They seemed now to convey an innuendo which confirmed the im- 
pression that he had been making a fool of himself and behaving so 
os to be misunderstood : not, he believed, by Bosamond herself ; she, 
he felt sure, took everjrthing as lightly as he intended it. She had 
an exquisite tact and insight in relation to all points of manners ; 
but the people she lived among were blunderers and busybodies. 
However, the mistake should go no farther. He resolved — and 
kept his resolution — that he would not go to Mr Vincy’s except on 
business. 


Rosamond became very unhappy. The uneasiness first stirred by 
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her aunt’s questions grew and grew till at the end of ten days that 
she had not seen Lydgate^ it grew into te«Tor at tiie blank that might 
possibly come — into mreboding of that leadv, fatal sponge which so 
cheaply wipes out the hopes of mortals. The world would have a 
new dreariness for her, as a wilderness that a momcian’s spells had 
turned for a little while into a garden. She felt that she was begin- 
ning to know the pang of disappointed love, and that no other man 
could be the occasion of such delightful aerial building os she had 
been enjoyiK for the lost six montlis. Poor Rosamond lost her ap- 
petite and fmt as forlorn os Ariatlne — os a charming stage Ariadne 
mft behind witli all lier boxes full of costumes and no hope of a 
eooch. 


There are many wonderful mixtures in the world which are all 
alike called love, and claim the privileges of a sublime rage which is 
an apology for everything (in literature and the drama). Happily 
Rosamond did not think of committing any desperate act : she pMted 
her fair hair as beautifully as usual, and kept herself proudly calm. 
Her most cheerful supposition was that her aunt Bidstrode had inter- 
fered in some way to hinder Lydgate’s visits : everything was better 
than a spontaneous indilTerence in him. Any one who imagines ten 
days too short a time — not for falling into leanness, lightness, or 
otner meosumble ellects of passion, but — for the whole spiritual 
circuit of alanned conjecture and disappointment, is ignorant of 
wliat can go on in the elegant leisure of a young lady’s mind. 

On the eleventh day, however, Lydgate when leaving Stone Couil; 
was requested by Mra Vincy to let her husband know that there was 
a marked change in Mr Featherstone’s health, and that she wished 
him to come to Stone Court on that day. Now Lydgate might have 
called at the warehouse, or might have written a message on a leaf of 
his pocket-book and left it at the door. Yet these simple devices 
apparently did not occur to him, from which we may conclude that he 
had no strong objection to calling at tlic house at an hour when Mr 
Vincy was not at home, and leaving the message with Miss Vincy, 
A man may, from various motives, decline to give liis company, but 
perhaps not even a sage would be gratified that nobody missed him. 
It would be a graceful, easy way of piecing on the new liabits to the 
old, to have a few playful words with Rosamond about his resistance 
to dissipation, and liis firm resolve to take long fasts even from sweet 
sounds. It must be confessed, also, that momentary speculations os 
to all the possible grounds for Mrs Bulstrode’s hints hod managed to 
get woven like slignt clinging hairs into the more substantial web of 
liis thoughts. 

Miss vincy was alone, and blushed so deeply wlien Lydgate came 
in that he felt a corresponding embarrassment, and instead of any 
playfulness, he began at once to speak of his reason for calling, and 
to l>cg her, almost fonually, to deliver the message telpher father. 
Rosamond who at the first moment felt as if her happiness were re- 
turning, was keenly hurt by Lydgate’s manner ; her blush had de- 
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parted, and she assented coldly, without adding an unnecessary word, 
some mvial chain-work which she had in her hands enabling l\er to 
avoid looking at Lydgate higher than his chin. In all failures, the 
beginning is certainly the half of the whole. After sitting two long 
moments while he moved his whip and could say nothing, Lydgate 
rose to go; and Rosamond, made nervous by her struggle between 
mortification and the wish not to betray it, topped her chain as if 
startled, and rose too, mechanically. Lydgate instantaneously stooped 
to pick up the chain. Wlien he rose he was very nesii’ to a lovely 
little £ice set on a fair long neck which lie liad been used to see turn- 
ing about under the most perfect management of self-contented grace. 
But as he raised his eyes now he saw a certiiin helpless quivering 
which touched him quite newly, and made him look at Rosamond 
with a questioning flash. At tins moment she was as natural as she 
had ever been when she wa ; nve yeai*s old : she felt that her tears 
had risen, and it was no use to try to do anything else than let them 
stay like water on a blue flower or let them fall over her cheeks, even 
as they would. 

Tluit moment of naturalness was the crystallising feather-touch : 
it shook flirtation into love. Remember that the ambitious man whp 
was looking at those Forget-me-nots under the water was very warm- 
hearted aiul rash. He did not know where the chain went ; an idea 
had thrilled through the recesses within him which had a miraculous 
effect in raising the power of passionate love lying buried there in no 
sealed sepulchre, but under the lightest, easily pierced mould. His 
words were quite abrupt and awkwaid ; but the tone mode them 
sound like an anient, appealing avowal. 

What is the matter ? you are distressed. Tell me — ^pray.” 

Rosaniond had never been spoken to in such tones before. I am 
not sure that she knew what the woixls were ; but she looked at Lyd- 
gate and the tears fell over her cheeks. There could have been no 
more complete answer than that silence, and Lydgate, forgetting 
everything else, completely mastered by the outrush of tenderness at 
the sudden belief that this sweet y oimg creature depended on him for 
her joy, actually j)ut his arms round her, folding her gently and pro- 
tectingly — ^lie was used to being gentle with the weak and suffering — 
and kissed each of the two lame tears. This was a strange way of 
arriving at an uiidei'standing, but it was a short way. Rosamond 
was not angry, but she moved backward a little in timid happiness, 
and Lydgate could now sit near her and speak less incompletcdy. 
Rosamond had to make her little confession, and he poured out wor^ 
of gratitude and tenderness with impulsive lavishment. In half on 
hoiir he left the house on engaged man, whose soul was not his own, 
but the woman's to whom he had bound himself. 

He came again in the evening to speak with Mr Vincy, who, just 
returned from Stone Couil:, was feeling sure that it would not be lone 
before he heard of Mr Featherstone’s demise. The felicitous woia 
^ demise," wdiich hod seasonably occurred to him, had raised his spirits 
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even above iheii usual evening pitch. The right word is always a 
power^ and communicates its denniteness to our action. Considered 
as a demise, old Featherstone’s death assumed a merely l^al aspect, 
so that Mr Vincy could tap his snuff-box over it and be jovial, with- 
out even an intermittent afiectation of ’ solemnity ; ana Mr Vinev 
ha^ both solemnity and affectation. Who was ever awe-struck 
about a testator, or sang a hymn on the title to real property ? Mr 
Vincy was inclined to take a jovial view of all things that evening ; 
he even obsAwed to Lydgate that Fred had got the family constitution 
after all, and would soon be as fine a fellow os ever again ; and when 
his approbati^ of Rosamond’s engagement was asked for, he gave it 
with astonishing facility, passing at once to general remarks on the 
desirableness of matrimony for yoimg men and maidens, and appar- 
ently deducing from the whole the appropriateness of a little more 
punch. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

Tiler’ll tiiko siiggCHiioii aH a i‘at laps milk.” 

— Shakespeauk : TmjteM . ^ 

The triumphant confidence of the Mayor founded on Mr Feather- 
stone’s insistent demand that Fred ami his mother should not leave 
him, was a feeble emotion compared with all that wtw agitating the 
breasts of the old man’s blocxl-relations, who naturally manifested 
more their sense of the family tie and were more visibly numerous 
now that he had become bedridden. Naturally: for when “poor 
Peter” had occupied his anii-chair in the wainscoated parlour, no as- 
siduous beetles for whom the cook prepares boiling water could have 
been less welcome on a hearth whidi they had reasons for preferring, 
than those persons whose Featherstone blood was ill-nourished, not 
from penurionsness on their part, but from poverty. Brother Solomon 
and faster Jane were rich, and the family candour and total abstinence 
from false* politeness with which they were always received seemed to 
them no aigument that their brother in the solemn act of making liis 
will would overlook the superior claims of wealth. Themselves at 
least he had never been unnatural enough to banish from his house, 
and it seemed hardly eccentric that he should have kept away Brother 
Jonah, Sister Martha, and the rest, wdio had no shadow of such claims. 
They knew Peter’s maxim, that money was a good egg, and should be 
laid in a waim nest. 

^ But Brother Jonah, Sister Martha, and all tlic needy exiles, held a 
different point of view. Probabilities are as various as the faces to be 
seen at will in fretwork or paperhangings : every form is'there, from 
Jupiter to Judy, if you only look with creative inclination. To the 
poorer and least favoured it seemed likely that since Peter had done 
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nothing for them in his life, he would remember thenf at the last 
Jonah, argned that men liked to make a Bmpiise of their wills, while 
Martha said that nobody need be surprised if, he left the best p&t of 
his money to those who least expected it. Also it was not to be 
thought but that an own brother "lying there” with dropsy in his 
1^ must come to feel that blood was thicker than water, and if he 
didn’t alter his wUl, he might have money by him. At any rate some 
blood-relations should be on the premises and on the watch against 
those who were hardly relations at all. Such things hactheen known 
os forged wills and disputed wills, which seemed to have the golden- 
hazy ^vantage of somehow enabling non-legatees to live out of them. 
Again, those who were no blood-relations might be caught making 
away with things — and poor Peter " lying there” helpless ! Some- 
body should be on the watch. But in tms conclusion they were at 
one with Solomon and Jane ; also, some nephews, nieces, and cousins, 
arguing with still greater subtilty as to what might be done bv a man 
able to "will away ” his property and give himself large treats of oddity, 
felt in a handsome sort of way that there was a family interest to be 
attended to, and thought of Stone Court as a place which it would be 
nothing but right for them to visit. Sister Martha, otherwise Mrs 
Crouch, living with some wheeziness in the Chalky Flats, could not 
undertake the journey ; but her son, as being poor Peter’s own 
nephew, could represent her advantageously, and watch lest his uncle 
Jonah should make an unfair use of the improbable things w;Mch 
seemed likely to happen. In fact there was a general sense running in 
the Featherstone blood that everybody must watch everybody dse, 
and that it would be well for everybody else to reflect that the Al- 
mighty was watching him. 

Thus Stone Couii; continually saw one or other blood- relation 
alighting or departing, and Mary Garth had the unpleasant task of 
carrying their messages to Mr Featherstone, who would see none of 
them, and sent her down witli the still more unpleasant task of telling 
them so. As manager of the household she felt bound to ask them in 
good provincial fashion to stay and eat ; but she chose to consult Mrs 
Yincy on the point of extra down-stairs consumption now that Mr 
Featherstone was laid up. » 

" Oh, my dear, you must do things handsomely where there’s last 
illness and a property, God knows, J don’t grudge them every- ham 
in the house — oxuy, save the best for the funeral. Have some stuffed 
veal always, and a fine cheese in cut. You must expect to keep open 
house in these last illnesses,” said liberal Mrs Vincy, once more of 
cheerful note and bright plumage. 

But some of the visitors alighted and did not depart after the hand- 
some treating to veal and ham. Brother Jonah, for example (there 
ore such unpleasant people in most fflmilies ; perliaps even in the 
highest aristocracy there are Brobdingnog specimens, gigantically in 
debt and bloated at greater expense)— Brother Jonah, I say, having . 
come down in the world, was mainly supported by a calling which 
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he was modest enough not to boast of, though it was much better than 
swii^dling either on exchange or turf, but which did not re(]|uire his 
presence at Brassing so long as he had a good comer to sit in and a 
supply of food. He chose the kitchen-corner, partly because he liked 
it TOst, and partly because he did not want to sit with Solomon, con- 
cerning whom he had a strong brotherly opinion. Seated in a famous 
arm-chair and in his best suit, constantly within sight of good cheer, he 
had a comfortable consciousness of being on the j^remises, mingled 
with fleeting suggestions of Sunday and the bar at the Green Man ; 
and he informed M; xy Garth that he should not go out of reach of his 
brother Peter while that poor fellow was above ground. The trouble- 
some ones in a family are usually either the wits or the idiots. Jonah 
was the wit among the Featherstones, and joked with the maid-servants 
when they came about the hearth, but seemed to consider Miss Garth 
a suspicious character, and followed her with cold eyes. 

Mary would have borne this one pair of eyes with comparative 
ease, but unfortunately there was young Cranch, who, having come 
all the way from the Chalky Flats to represent his mother and watch 
his uncle Jonah, also felt it his duty to stay and to sit chiefly in the 
kitchen to give his uncle company. Young Cranch was not exactly 
the balancing point between the wit and the idiot, — verging slightly 
towards the latter type, and squinting so as to leave everything in 
doubt about his sentiments except that they were not of a forcible 
character. When Mary Garth entered the kitchen and Mr Jonah 
Featherstone began to follow her with his cold detective eyes, young 
Cranch turning his head in the same direction seemed to insist on it 
that she shoula remark how he was squinting, as if he did it with 
design, like the gypsies when Borrow read the New Testament to 
them. This was rather too much for poor Mary ; sometimes it made 
her bilious, sometimes it upset her gravity. One day that she had 
an opportunity she could not resist describing the kitchen scene to 
Fred, who would not be hindered from immediately going to see it, 
affecting simply to pass through. But no sooner did he face the 
four eyes than he had to rush through the nearest door which hap- 
pened to lead to the dairy, and there under tlie high roof and among 
the pans he gave way to laughter which made a hollow resonance 
perfectly audible in the kitchen. He fled by another doorway, but 
Mr Jonah who had not before seen Fredas white complexion, long 
legs, and pinched delicacy of face, prepared many sarcasms in which 
these points of appearance were wittily combined with the lowest 
moral attributes. 

"Why, Tom, you don’t wear such gentlemanly trousers — you 
haven’t got half such fine long legs,” said Jonah to his nephew, 
winking at the same time, to imply that there was something more 
in these statements than their undeniableness. Tom Iqoked at his 
legs, but left it uncertain whether he preferred his moral ^vantages 
to a more vicious length of limb and reprehensible gentility of 
trouser, 

r 
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In the large wainscoated parlour too there were constantly pairs of 
eyes on the watch, and own relatives eager to be ‘‘ sitters-up,” Ji{any 
came, lunched, and departed, but Brother Solomon and the lady who 
liad been Jane Featherstone for twenty-five years before she was Mrs 
Waule found it good to be there every day for houra, without other 
calculable occupation than that of observing the cunning Ma^ Garth 
(who was so deep that she could be found out in nothing) and giving 
occasional dry wrinkly indications of crying — as if capable of torrents 
in a wetter season — at the thought that they were not dllowed to go, 
into Mr Featherstone’s room. For the old man’s dislike of his gwJ 
family seemed to get stronger as he got less able to amuse himself bf 
saying biting things to them. Too languid to sting, he had thf jmoi^ 
venom refiuent in his blood. 

Not fully believing tiie message sent through Mary 
they had presented themselves together within the door ti 
be(&oom, both in black — Mrs Waiue having a white liandkk^^mex 
partially unfolded in her hand — and both with faces in a sort of half- 
mourning purple ; while Mrs Vincy with her pink cheeks and pink 
ribbons fiying was actually administering a cordial to their own 
brother, and the light-complexioned Fred, his short hair curling as 
might be expected in a gambler’s, was lolling at his ease in a l^o 
chair. 

Old Featherstone no sooner caught sight of these funereal figures 
appearing in spite of his orders man rage came to strengthen him 
more successfully than the cordial. He was propped up on a bed- 
rest, and always had his gold-headed stick lying by him. He seized 
it now and swept it backwards and forwards in as large an area as he 
could, apparently to ban these ugly spectres, crying in a hoarse sort 
of screech — 

‘‘ Back, back, Mra Waule ! Back, Solomon ! ” 

Oh, brother Peter,” Mrs Waule began — ^but Solomon put his 
hand before her repressingly. He was a large-cheeked man, nearly 
seventy, with small furtive eyes, and was not only of much blander 
temper but thought himself much deeper than his brother Peter ; 
indeed not likely to be deceived in any of his fellow-men, inasmuch 
as they could not well be more greedy and deceitful than he suspected 
them of being. Even the invisible powers, he thought, were likely 
to be soothed by a bland parenthesis iiere and there — coming from a 
man of property, who might have been as impious as others. 

** Brother Peter,” he said, in a wheedling yet gravely official tone, 

" it’s nothing but right I should speak to you about the Three Crofts 
and the Manganese. The Almighty knows what I’ve got on my 
mind . . .” 

" Then He knows more than I want to know,” said Peter, laying 
down his stick with a show of truce which hiul a threat in it too, for 
he reversed the stick so as to make the gold handle a club in case of 
closer fighting, and looked hard at Solomon’s bald head. 

‘‘ There’s things you might repent of, Brother, for want of speaking 
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to me,” said Solomon, not advancing:, however. I could sit up with 
you.to-night, and Jane with me, willi ugly, and you might take your 
own time to speak, or let me speak.” 

" Yes, I shall t^e my own time — you needn’t offer me yours,” 
said Peter. 

" But you can’t take your own time to die in, Brother,” began Mrs 
Waule, with her usual woolly tone. " And when you lie speechless 
you may be tired of having strangers about you, and you may think 

'Of me and tny children” but here her voice broke under the 

f touching thought which she was attributing to her speechless brother; 

■ the mention of ourselves being naturally affecting. 

" No, I shan’t,” said old Featherstone, contradictiously. " I shan’t 
think of any of you. I’ve made my will, I tell you, I’ve made my 
wilL” Here he turned his head towards Mrs Vincy, and swallowed 
some more of his cordial. 

Some people would be ashamed to fill up a place belonging by 
rights to others,” said Mrs Waule, turning her narrow eyes in the 
same direction. 

“ Oh, sister,” said Solomon, with ironical softness, you and me are 
not fine, and handsome, and clever enough : we must be humble and 

smart people push themselves before us.” 

Fred’s spirit could not bear this : rising and looking at Mr Feather- 
stone, he said, “ Shall my mother and I leave the room, sir, that you 
may be alone with your friends 

“ Sit down, I tell you,” said old Featherstone, snappishly. Stop 
where you are. Qood-%e, Solomon,” he added, trymg to wield his 
stick again, but failing now that he hml reversed the handle. “ Good- 
bye, Mrs Waule. Don’t you come again.” 

" I shall be down-stairs. Brother, whether or no,” said Solomon. 
^ I shall do my duty, and it remains to be seen what the Almighty 
will allow.” « 

Yes, m property going out of families,” said Mrs Waule, in con- 
tinuation, — and where there’s steady young men to carry on. But 
I pity them who are not such, and I pity their mothers. Good-bye, 
Brother Peter.” 

" Bemember, I’m the eldest after you. Brother, and prospered from 
the first, just as you did, and have got hind already by the name of 
Featherstone,” said Solomon, relying much on that reflection, as one 
which might be suggested in the watches of the night. " But I bid 
you good-bye for the present.” 

^ Th^ exit was h^tened by their seeing old Mr Featherstone pull 
his wig on each side and shut his eyes with his mouth- widening 
grimace, as if he were determined to be deaf and blind. 

None the less they came to Stone Court daily and sat below at the 
post of duty, sometimes carrying on a slow dialogue in an undertone 
in wMch the observation and response were so far apart, tkat any one 
hearing them might have imagined himself listening to speaking auto- 
mata, in some doubt whether the ingenious mechanism would really 
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work, or wind itself up for a long time in order to stick and be silent. 
Solomon and Jane would have been sorry to be quick : what thc^ led 
to might be seen on the other side of the wall in the person of Brother 
Jonah. 

But their watch in the wainscoated parlour was sometimes varied 
W the presence of other guests from mr or near. Now that Peter 
loatherstone was up-stairs, his property could be discussed with all 
that local enlightenment to be found on the spot: some rural and^ 
Middlemarch neighbours expi’essed much agreement willi the.femil” 
and sympathy with their interest (gjainst the Yincys, and 
visitors were even moved to tears, in conversation with 
when they recalled the fact that they themselves had be6w. ; 
pointed in times past by codicils and marriages for spite on tnt < 
of ungrateful elderly gentlemen, who, it might have been supAjse, 
had been spared for som ething better. Such conversation paused sui- 
denly, like an organ when the bellows are let drop, if Mary G^th 
came into the room ; a^d all eyes were turned on her as a 
legatee, or one who might get access to iron chests. 

But the younger men who were relatives or connections of the 
family, were disposed to admixfe her in this problematic light, as a 
girl who showed much conduct, and who among all the chances that 
were flying might turn out to be at least a moderate prize. Hence 
she had her share of compliments and polite attentions. 

Especially from Mr Borthrop Trumbull, a distinguished bachelor 
and auctioneer of those parts, much concerned in the sale of land and 
cattle : a public character, indeed, whose name was seen on widely- 
distributea placards, c0id who might reasonably be sorry for those 
who did not know of him. He was second cousin to Peter Feather- 
stone, and had been treated by him with more amenity than ^y 
other relative, being useful in matters of business ; and in that vto- 
gmmme of his funeral which the old man had himself dictated!, he 
had been named as a Bearer. There was no odious cupidity in Mr 
Borthrop Trumbull — ^nothing more than a sincere sense of his own 
merit, which, he was aware, in case of rivalry might tell against com- 
petitors ; so that if Peter Featherstonc, who so far as he, Trumbull, 
was concerned, had behaved like as good a soul as cvei‘ breathed, 
should have done anything handsome hy him, all he could say was, 
that he had never fished and fawned, but had advised liim to the best 
of his experience, which now extended over twenty years from the 
time of his apprenticeship at fifteen, and was likely to yield a know- 
ledge of no surreptitious kind. His admiration was far from being con- 
fined to himself, out was accustomed professionally as well as privately 
to delight in estimating things at a high rate. He was an amateur of 
superior phrases, and never used poor language without immediately 
correcting )iimself — ^which was fortunate, as he was rather loud, and 
given to piedominate, standing or walking about frequently, pulling 
down his waistcoat with the air of a man who is very much of his 
own opinion, trimming himself rapidly with his fore -finger, and 
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marking each new series in these movements by a busy play with his 
largp seals. There was occasionally a little fierceness in his demean- 
our, but it was directed chiefly against false opinion, of which there 
is so much to correct in the world that a man of some reading and ex- 
perience necessarily has his patience tried. He felt tliat the Feather- 
stone family genermly was of limited understanding, but being a man 
of the world and a public character, took everything as a matter of 
course, and even went to converse with Mr Jonali and young Cranch 
in the kitclftn, not doubting that he had impressed the latter greatly 
by his leading questions concerning the Chalky FLats. If anybody 
had observed that Mr Borthrop Trumbull, being an auctioneer, was 
bound to know the nature of everything, he would have smiled and 
trimmed himself silently with the sense that he came pretty near 
that. On the whole, in an auctioneering way, he was an iionourable 
man, not ashamed of his business, and feeling that “ the celebrated 
Peel, now Sir Robert,” if introduced to him, would not fail to recog- 
nise his importance. 

1 don’t mind if I have a slice of that ham, and a glass of tliat ale. 
Miss Garth, if you will allow me,” he said, coming into the parlour 
at half-past eleven, after having had the exceptional privilege of seeing 
old Featherstone, and standing with his back to the fire between Mrs 
Waule and Solomon. ** It’s not necessary for you to go out ; — ^let me 
ring the bell.” 

Thank you,” said Mary, ‘‘ I have an errand.” 

Well, Mr Trumbull, you’re liighly favoured,” said Mrs Waule. 

"What, seeing the old man 1” said the auctioneer, playing with his 
Beals dispassionately. " Ah, you see he has relied on me consider- 
ably.” Here he pressed his lips together, and frowned meditatively. 

" Might anybody ask what their brother has been saying 1 ” said 
Solomon, in a soft tone of humility, in which he had a sense of luxu- 
rious cunning, he being a rich man and not in need of it. 

" Oh yes, anybody may ask,” said Mr Trumbull, with loud and 
good-humoured though cutting sarcasm. " Anybody may interrogate. 
Amy one may give their remarks an interrogative turn,” he continued, 
his sonorousness rising with his style. " This is constantly done by 
good speakers, even when they anticipate no answer. It is what wo 
call a figure of speech — speech at a high figure, as one may say.” 
The eloquent auctioneer smiled at his own ingenuity. 

" I shouldn’t be sorry to hear he’d remembered i/ou, Mr Trumbull,” 
said Solomon. " I never was against the deserving. It’s the unde- 
serving I’m against.” 

“ Ah, there it is, you see, there it is,” said Mr Tiumbull, si^fi- 
cantly. " It can’t be denied that undeserving people have been lega- 
te, and even residuary legatees. It is so, witli testamentary dispo- 
sitions.” Again he pursed up his lips and frowned a litlje. 

" Do you mean to say for certain, Mr Trumbull, that my brother 
has left his land away from our family ? ” said Mrs Waule, on whom, 
as an unhopeful woman, those long words had a depressing effect. 
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A man might as well turn his land into charity land at once as 
leave it to some people,” observed Solomon, his sister^s question 
having drawn no answer. 

'Wnat, Blue-Coat land ? ” said Mrs Waule, again. Oh, Mr Trum- 
bull, you never can mean to say that. It would be flying in the flice 
of the Almighty that’s prospered him.” 

T^ile Mrs Waule was speaking, Mr Borthrop Trumbull walked 
away from the firei»lace towards the window, patrolling with his fore- 
finger round the inside of his stock, then along his whiskers and the 
curves of his hair. He now walked to Miss Garth’s work-table,, 
opened a book which lay there and read the title aloud with pompous 
emphasis as if he were offering it fOr sale : 

“‘Anne of Gcierstein’ ^monounced Jeersteen) ‘or the Maiden of 
the Mist, by the Author ol waverley.’ ” Then turning the page, he 
began sonorously — “The course of four centuries has weU-nigh 
elapsed since the series of events which arc related in the following 
chapters took place on the Continent.” He pronounced the last truly 
admirable word with the accent on the last syllable, not as unaware 
of vulgar usage, but feeling that this novel delivery enhanced the 
sonorous beauty which his reading had given to the whole. 

And now the servant came in with the tray, so that the moments 
for answering Mrs Waule’s ^estion had gone by safely, while she 
and Solomon, watching Mr Trumbull’s movements, were thinking 
that high learning interfered sadly with serious affairs. Mr Borthrop 
Trumbull really knew nothing about old Fcatherstone’s will ; but he 
could hardly have been brought to declare any ignorance unless he 
had been arrested for misprision of treason. 

“ I shall take a mere moutliful of ham and a glass of ale,” he said, 
reassuringly. “ As a man with public business, I take a snack when 
I can. I will back this ham,” he added, after swallowing some 
morsels with alarming haste, “ against any ham in the three king- 
doms. In my opinion it is better than the hams at Freshitt Hall — 
and I think I am a tolerable judge.” 

“ Some don’t like so much sugar in their hams,” said Mrs Waule, 

But my poor brother would always have sugar.” 

“ If any person demands better, he is at liberty to do so ;* but, God 
bless me, what an aroma ! I should be glad to buy-in that qujdity, 
I know. There is some gratification to a gentleman” — here Mr 
Trumbull’s voice conveyed an emotional remonstrance — in having 
this kind of ham set on his table.” 

He pushed aside his plate, poured out his glass of ale and drew his 
chair a little forward, profiting by the occasion to look at the inner 
side of his legs, which he stroked approvingly — Mr Trumbull having 
all those less Mvolous airs and gestures which distinguish the predo- 
minant race^ of the north. 

“ You h»ire an interesting work there, I see. Miss Garth,” he ob- 
served, when Mary re-entered. “ It is by the author of ‘ Waverley’ : 
that is Sir Walter Scott. I have bought one of his works myself--a 
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verv nice thing, a superior publication, entitled ‘ Ivanlioe.’ You 
ydll^not ^et any writ^ to beat him in a hurry, I think — ^he will not, 
in my opinion, be speedily surpassed. I have just been reading a 
portion at the conunencement of ^ Anne of J eersteen.’ It commences 
well.*' (Things never began with Mr Borthrop Trumbull : they al- 
ways commenced, both in private life and on his handbills.) “ You 
are a reader, I see. Do you subscribe to our Middlemaxch ubraiy 1 *' 
No,” said Mary. “ Mr Fred Viiicy brought this book.” 

" I am a great bookman myself,” returned Mr Trumbull. “ I have 
no less than two hundred volumes in calf, and I flatter myself they 
are well selected. Also pictures by Murillo, Bubens, Teniers, Titian, 
Vandyck, and others. I shall be happy to lend you any work you 
like to mention, Miss Garth.” 

“ I am much obliged,” said Mary, hastening away again, " but I 
have little time for reading.” 

" I should say my brother has done something for her in his will,” 
said Mr Solomon, in a veiy^ low undertone, when she had shut the 
door behind her, ]winting with his head towards the absent Mary, 

" His first wife was a poor match for him, though,” said Mrs Waule, 
“ She brought liim nothing ; and this young woman is only her niece. 
And very proud. And my brother has always paid her wage.*' 

" A sensible girl though, in my opinion,” said Mr TnimbiUl, finish- 
ing his ale and starting up with an emjihatic adjustment of his waist- 
coat. ** I have observed her when she has been mixing medicine in 
drops. She minds what slie is doing, sir. That is a great point in a 
woman, and a great point for our Mend up-stairs, poor dear old soul. 
A man whose life is of any value should think of his wife as a nurse : 
that is what I should do, if I married ; and I believe I have lived 
single long enough not to make a mistake in that line. Some men 
must mariw to elevate themselves a little, but when I am in need 
of that, I hope some one will tell me so — I hope some individual 
will apprise me of the fact. I wish you good morning, Mrs Waule. 
Good niomiiig, Mr Solomon. I trust we shall meet under less 
melancholy auspices.” 

When Mr Trumbull had departed with a fine bow, Solomon, lean- 
ing forward, observed to his sister, " You may depend, Jane, my 
brother has left that girl a lumping sum.” 

“ Anjjjbody would think so, from the way Mr Trumbull talks,” said 
Jane. Then, after a pause, He talks os if my daughters wasn't to 
be trusted to give drops.” 

" Auctioneers talk wild,” said Solomon. « Not but what Trum- 
bull has made money,’* 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

** Close up his eyes and draw the curtain close ; 

And let us all to mcditatioiL" 

—2 Henry VL 

That night after twelve o'clock Mary Gart/i relieved the watch in 
Mr Featherstone's room, and sat there alone through the small hours. 
She often chose this task, in which she found some pleasure, notwith- 
standing the old man's testiness whenever he demanded her atten- 
tions, There were intervals in which she could sit perfectly still, 
enjoying the outer stillness and the subdued light. The red fire with 
its gently audible movement seemed like a solemn existence calmly 
independent of the petty passions, the imbecile desires, the straining 
after worthless uncertainties, which were daily moving her contempt. 
Mary was fond of her own thoughts, and could amuse herself well 
sitting in twilight with her hands in her lap ; for, having early had 
strong reason to believe that things were not likely to be arranged for 
her peculiar satisfaction, she wasted no time in astonishment and an- 
noyance at that fact. And she had already come to take life very 
much as a comedy in which she had a proud, nay, a generous resolu* 
tion not to act the mean or treacherous part. Mary might have be- 
come cynical if she had not had parents whom she honoured, and a 
well of affectionate gratitude within her, which was all the fuller 
because she had learned to make no unreasonable claims. 

She sat to-night revolving, as she was wont, the scenes of day, 
her lips often curling with amusement at the oddities to which her 
fancy sidded fresh drollerv ; people were so ridiculous with their illu- 
sions, carrying their fool's cai)s unawares, thinking their own lies 
opaxiue while everybody else's were transparent, making themselves 
exceptions to everything, as if when all the world looked yellow 
under a lamp they alone were rosy. Yet there were some illusions 
under Mary's eyes which were not quite comic to her. She was 
secretly convinced, though she had no other grounds than her close 
observation of old Featherstone's nature, that in spite of his fondness 
for having the Vincys about him, they were as likely to be disap- 
pointed as any of the relations whom he kept at a distance. She h^ 
a good deal of disdain for Mrs Vincy's evident alarm lest she and 
Fred should be alone together, but it did not hinder her from think- 
ing anxiously of the way in which Fred would be affected, if it should 
turn out that his uncle had left him as poor os ever. She could make 
a butt of Fred when he was present, but she did not enjoy his follies 
when he was absent. 

Yet she liked her thoughts : a vigorous young^ mind not over- 
balanced by passion, fin^ a good in making acquaintance with life, 
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and watches its own powers with interest. Mary had plenty of mer- 
riment within. 

Her thought was not veined by any solemnity or ^thos about the 
//old man on the bed : such scsntiments are easier to anect than to feel 
about an aged creature whose life is not visibly anything but a rem- 
nant of vices. She had always seen the most disagreeable side of Mr 
Featherstone : he was not proud of her, and she was only useful to 
him. To he anxious about a soul that is always snapping at yon 
must be leik to the sauits of the earth ; and Mary was not one of 
them. She had never returned him a harsh word, and had waited 
on him faithfully : that was her utmost. Old Featherstone himself 
was not in the least anxious about his soul, and had declined to see 
Mr Tucker on the subject. 

To-night he had not once snapped, and for the first hour or two he 
lay remarkably still, until at last Mary heard him rattling his bunch 
of keys against the tin box which he always kept in the bed beside 
him. About three o’clock he said, with remarkable distinctness, 
“ Missy, come here ! ” 

Mary obeyed and found that he had already drawn the tin box 
from under the clothes, though he usually asked to have this done 
for him ; and he had selected the key. He now unlocked the box, 
and, drawing from it another key, looked straight at her with wes 
that seemed to have recovered all their sharpness and said, " How 
many of ’em are in the house 

You mean of your own relations, sir,” said Mary, well used to the 
old man’s way of speech. He nodd^ slightly and she went on. 

" Mr Jonah Featherstone and young Cranch are sleeping here.” 

" Oh ay, they stick, do they ? and the rest — ^they come every day. 
I’ll warrant — Solomon and Jane, and all the young uns ? They come 
peeping, and counting and casting up 1” 

“ Not all of them every day. Mr Solomon and Mrs Waule are 
here every day, and the others come often.” 

The old. man listened with a grimace while she spoke, and then 
said, relaxing his face, The more fools they. You hearken. Missy. 
It’s three o’clock in the morning, and I’ve got all my faculties as well 
as ever !• had in my life. I know all my property, and where the 
money’s put out, and everything. And I’ve made everything ready 
to change my mind, and do as I like at the last. Do you hear. Missy ? 
I’ve got my faculties.” 

" Well, sir 1” said Mary, quietly. 

He now lowered his tone with an air of deeper cunning. I’ve 
made two wills, and I’m going to burn one. Now you do as I tell 
you. This is the key of mv iron chest, in the closet there. You 
push well at the side of the brass plate at the top, till it goes like a 
tK)lt : then you can put the key in the front lock and turn it. See 
and do that ; and take out the topmost paper — Last Will% and Testa- 
ment--big printed.” 
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" No, sir,” said Mary, in a linn voice, " I cannot do that.” 

“ Not do it ] I tell you, you must,” said the old man, his yoke 
beginning to shake under the shock of this resistance. 

" I cannot touch your iron chest or your will. I must refuse to do 
anything that might lay me open to suspicion.” ' 

" 1 teU you, I’m in my right mind. Shan’t I do as I like at the 
last ? I made two wills on purpose. Take the key, I say.” 

“ No, sir, I will not,” said Mary, more resolutely still. Her repul- 
sion was getting stronger. 

I tell you, there’s no time to lose.” 

I cannot help that, sir. I will not let the close of your life soil 
the beginning of mine. I will not touch your iron chest or your 
will.” She moved to a little distance from the bedside. 

The old man paused v/ith a blank stare for a little while, holding 
the one key erect on the ring ; then with an agitated jerk he b^an 
to work with his bony left hand at emptying the tin box before him. 

Missy,” he began to say, hurriedly, " look here ! take the money 
— ^the notes and gold — ^look here — ^take it — ^you shall have it all— do 
as I tell you.” 

He made an effort to stretch out the key towards her as far as 
possible, and Mary again retreated. 

I will not touch your key or your money, sir. Pray don’t ask 
me to do it again. If you do, I must go and call your brother.” 

He let his nand fall, and for the first time in her life Mary saw old 
Peter Featherstone begin to cry childishly. She said, in as gentle a 
tone as she could command, “ Pray put up your money, sir ; ” and 
then went away to her seat by the fire, hoping this would help to con- 
vince him that it was useless to say more. Presently he rallied and 
said eagerly — 

" Look here, then. Call the young chap. Call Fred Vincy.” 

Mary’s heart began to beat more quickly. Various ideas rushed 
through her mind as to what the burning of a second will might 
impW. She had to make a difficult decision in a hurry. 

" I win call him, if you will let me call Mr Jonah and others with 
liim.” 

Nobody else, I say. The young chap. I shall do as I -like.” 

" Wait till broad daylight, sir, when every one is stirring. Or let 
me call Simmons now, to go and fetch the lawyer. He can be here 
in less than two hours.” 

“Lawer? What do I want with the lawyer? Nobody shall 
know — say, nobody shall know. I shall do as 1 like.” 

" Let me call some one else, sir,” said Mary, persuasively. She did 
not like her position — alone with the old man. who seemed to show a 
strange fiarii^ of nervous energy which enabled him to spei^ again 
and again without falling into his usual cough ; yet she desired not 
to push unnecessarily the contradiction whi^ a^tated him. Let 
me, pray, call some one else.” 
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You let me alone, 1 say. Look here, Missy. ^ Take the money. 
You’ll never have the chance again. It’s pretty nigh two hundred— 
there’s more in the box, and nobody knows how much there was. 
Take it and do as 1 tell you.” 

Mary, standing by the fire, saw its red light falling on the old man, 
propmd up on his pillows and bed-rest, with his bony hand holding 
out me key, and the money lying on the quilt before him. She never 
foigot that vision of a man wanting to do as he liked at the last. But 
the way in wfiich he had put the offer of the money urged her to 
speak with harder resolution than ever. 

" It is of no use, sir. I will not do it. Put up your money. I 
will not touch your money. I will do anything else I can to comfort 
you ; but I wiU not touch your keys or your money.” 

“Anything else — anything else!” said old Featherstone, with 
hoarse rage, which, as if in a nightmare, tried to be loud, and yet was 
only just audible. “ I want nothing else. You come here — you 
come here.” 

Mary approached him cautiously, knowing him too well. She saw 
him dropping his keys and trying to grasp his stick, while he looked 
at her like an aged hyena, the muscles of his face getting distorted 
with the effort of his hand. She paused at a safe distance. 

“ Let me give you some cordial,” she said, quietly, “ and try to 
conmose yourself. You will perhaps go to sleep. And to-morrow by 
daylight you can do as you like.” 

He lifted the stick, in spite of her being beyond his reach, and 
threw it with a hard effort which was but impotence. It fell, slipping 
over the foot of the bed. Mary let it lie, and retreated to her cniair 
W the fire. By-and-by she would go to him with the cordial. 
Fatigue would make him passive. It was getting towards the chill- 
est moment of the morning, the fire had got low, and she could see 
through the chink between the moreen window-curtains the light 
whitened by the blind.' Having put some wood on the fire and 
thrown a shawl over her, she sat down, hoping that Mr Featherstone 
might now fall asleep. If she went near him the irritation might be 
kept up. He had said nothing after throwing the stick, but she had 
seen him taking his keys again and laying his right hand on the 
money. He did not put it up, however, and she thought that he was 
draping off to sleep. 

But Mary herselt began to be more agitated by the remembrance of 
what she h^ gone through, than she had been by the reality— ques- 
tioning those acts of hers wliich had come imperatively and excluded 
all question in the critical moment. 

P^ently the dry wood sent out a flame which illuminated every 
crevice, and Mary saw that the old man was lying (mietly with his 
head turned a little on one side. She went towards nim;witii inau- 
dible steps, and thought that his face looked strangely motionless ; 
but the next moment the movement of the flame communicatmg it- 
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self to all objects made her uncertain. The violent beating of her 
heart rendered her perceptions so doubtful that even when she torched 
him and listened for his breathing, she could not trust her conclusions. 
She went to the window and gently propped aside the curtain and 
blind, so that the still light of the sky fell on the bed. 

The next moment she ran to the bell and rang it energetically. In 
a very little while there was no longer any doubt that Peter Feather- 
stone was dead, with his right hand clasping the keys, and his left 
hand lying on the heap of notes and srold. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 


1st Gent. Such men as this are feathers, chips, and straws. 

Carry no weight, no force. 

2d Gent But levity 

Is causal too, and makes the sum of weight. 

For power linds its phu^ in lack of power ; 

Advance is cession, and tlie driven ship 

May run aground because the helmsman's thought 

Lacked force to balance opposites." 

It was on a morning of May that Peter Featherstone was buried . In 
the prosaic neighbourhood of Middlemarch, May was not always 
warm and sunny, and on this particular morning a chill wind was 
blowing the blossoms from the surrounding gardens on to the green 
mounds of Lowick churchyard. Swiftly-moving clouds only now and 
then allowed a gleam to light up any olnect, whether ugly or beauti- 
ful, tW happened to stand witlun its golden shower. In the church- 
yard the objects were remarkably various, for there was a little coun- 
try crowd waiting to see the funeral. The news had spread that it 
was to be a “ big burying ; ” the old gentleman had left written direc- 
tions about everything, and meant to have a funeral " beyond his 
betters.” This was true ; for old Featherstone had not been a Har- 
pagon whose passions had all been devoured by the ever-lean and 
ever-hungry passion of saving, and who would drive a baigain witli 
his unde]^ker beforehand. He loved money, but he also loved to 
spend it in gratifying his peculiar tastes, and perhaps he loved it best 
of all as a means of making others feel his power more or less un- 
comfortably. If any one will here contend that there must have 
been traits of goodness in old Featherstone, I will not presume to 
deny this ; but I must observe that goodness is of a modest nature, 
easily discouraged, and when much elbowed in early life by un- 
abi»hed vices, is apt to retire into extreme privacy, so that it is more 
easily believed in by those who construct a selfish old gentleman 
theoretically, than by those who form the narrower judgments based 
on his personal acquaintance. ^In any case, he had been bent on 
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haying a handsome funeral, and* on having persons bid ” to it who 
would rather have stayed at home. He had even desired that female 
relatives should follow him to the grave, and poor sister Martha bad 
taken a difiOiCult journey for tliis purpose from the Chalky Flats. 
She and Jane would have been altogether cheered (in a tearful man- 
ner) b^ this si^ that a brother wno disliked seeing them while he 
was living had been prospectively fond of their presence when he 
should have become a testator, if the sign had not been made equivo- 
cal by being extended to Mrs Yincy, whose expense 'm handsome 
crape seemed to imply the most presumptuous hopes, aggravated by 
a bloom of complexion which told pretty plainly that she was not a 
blood-relation, but of that generally objectionable class called wife’s 
kin. 

We are all of us imaginutive in some form or other, for images are 
the brood of desire ; and poor old Featherstone, who laughed much at 
the way in which others cajoled themselves, did not escape the fellow- 

a of illusion. In writing the programme for his burim he ceiininly 
uot make clear to himself that his pleasure in the little drama of 
which it formed a part was confined to anticipation. In chuckling 
over the vexations ne could inflict by the rigid clutch of his dead 
hand, he inevitably mingled his consciousness with that livid stag- 
nant presence, and so far as he was preoccupied with a future life, it 
was with one of gratification inside his coffin. Thus old Featherstone 
was imaginative, after his fashion. 

However, the three mourning-coaches were filled according to the 
written orders of the deceased. There were pall-bearers on horse- 
back, with the richest scarves and hatbands, and even the under- 
bearers had trappiujgs of woe which were of a good well-priced quality. 
The black procession, when dismounted, looked the larger for tlie 
smallness of the churchyard ; the heavy human faces and the black 
draperies shivering in the wind seemed to tell of a world strangely 
incongruous with the lightly-dropping blossoms and the gleams of 
sunshine on the daisies. The cleigyman who met the pincession was 
Mr Cadwallader — also according to the request of Peter Featherstone, 
prompted as usual by peculiar reasons. Having a contempt for 
curates, whom he always called understrappers, he was resolved to 
be buried by a beneficed clergyman. Mr Casaiibon was out of the 
question, not merely because he declined duty of this soit, but be- 
cause Featherstone hod an especial dislike to him as tlie rector of his 
own parish, who had a lien on the land in the shape of tithe, also as 
the deliverer of morning sermons, wliich the old man, being in his 
pew and not at all sleepy, had been obliged to sit through with on 
mward snarl. He had an objection to a parson stuck up above his head 
preaching to him. But his relations with Mr Cadwallader had been of 
a different kind : the trout-stream which ran throu|A Mr Casaubon’s 
land took its course through Featherstone’s also, so that Mr Cadwe^a- 
der was a parson who had had to ask a favour instead of preaching. 
Moreover, ne was one of the high gentry living four miles away from 
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Lowick^ and was thus exalted to an ^ual sky with the e^eriif of the 
county and other dignities vaguely regarded as iiecessaiy to the sys- 
tem of things. There would oe a satislactiou in being buried by Mr 
Cadwallader, whose very name offered a fine opportunity for pro- 
nouncing wrongly if you liked. 

This mstinction comerred on the Rector of Tipton and Freshitt was 
the reason why Mrs Cadwallader made one of the group that watched 
old Featherstone’s funeral from an upper window of the manor. She 
was not fondf of visiting tliat house, out she liked, as she said, to see 
eollections of strange animals such as there would be at tiiis funeral ; 
and fiihe had persuaded Sir James and the young Lady Ohettam to 
drive the Rector and herself to Lowick in order that the visit might 
be altogether pleasant. 

" I will go anywhere with you, Mrs Cadwallader,” Celia had said ; 
" but I don’t like funerals.” 

• “ Oh, my dear, when you have a clergyman in your famiW you 
must accommodate your tastes : I did that very early. When I 
married Hmnphrey I made up my mind to like sermons, and I set out 
by liking the end very much. That soon spread to the middle and 
the beginning, because I couldn't have the end without them.” 

No, to be sure not,” said the Dowager Lady Chettam, with stately 
enmhasis. 

The upper window from which the funeral could be well seen was in 
the room occupied by Mr Casaubon when he had been forbidden to 
work ; but he had resumed nearly his habitual stylo of life now in 
roite of warnings and prescriptions, and after politely welcoming Mrs 
Cadwallader had slipped again into the library to chew a cud of 
erudite mistake about Cush and Mizraim. 

But for her visitors Dorothea too might have been shut up in the 
library, and would not have witnessed this scene of old Featherstone’s 
funeral, which, aloof as it seemed to be from the tenor of her life, always 
afterwards came back to her at the touch of certain sensitive points 
in memcry, just os the vision of St Peter’s at Rome was inwoven with 
moods of despondency. Scenes which make vital, changes in our 
neighbours’ lot are but the background of our own, yet, like a particu- 
lar aspe^ of the fields and trees, they become associated for us with 
the epoms of oitt own history, and make a part of that unity which 
lies m the selection of our keenest consciousness. 

^^^®®®i"like association of something alien and ill-understood 
the deepest secrets of her experience seemed to mirror that sense 
^loneuness which was due to the very ardour of Dorothea’s nature. 
The coun^ gentry of old time lived in a rarefied social air : dotted 
apart on their stations up the mountain they looked down with im- 
perfect discrimination on the belts of thicker life below. And 
Dorothea was not at ease in the perspective and chilliness of that 
height. « 

" I shall not look any more,” said Celia, after the train had entered 
the church, placing herself a little behind her husband’s elbow so that 
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she could el^ly touch his coat*mth her cheek. “ 1 daresay Dodo 
likes it ; she is fond of melancholy things and ugly pe^le.” 

I am fond of knowing something about the ]peopIe I live among,” 
said Dorothea, who had been watching everythmg with the interest 
of a monk on his holiday tour. “ It seems to me we know nothing 
of our neighbours, unless they are cottagers. One is constantly 
wondering what sort of lives other people lead, and how they take 
things. I am quite obliged to Mrs Cadwallader ibr coming and call- 
ing me out of the library.** • 

“ Quite right to feel obliged to me,” said Mrs Cadwallader. “ Your 
rich Lowick farmers are as curious as any buffaloes or bisons, and I 
daresay you don’t half see them at church. They are quite different 
from your uncle’s tenants or Sir James’s — ^monstei-s — ^farmers without 
landlords — one can’t tell Low to class them.” 

“ Most of these followers are not Lowick people,” said Sir James ; 

“ I suppose they are legatees from a distance, or from Middlemarch. 
Lovegood tells me the old fellow Inis left a good deal of money as 
well as land.” 

" Think of that now ! when so many younger sons can’t dine at 
their own expense,” said Mrs Cadwallader. “ Ah,” turning round at 
the sound of the opening door, " here is Mr Brooke. I Mt that wo 
were incomplete before, and here is the explanation. You are come 
to see this odd funeral, of course ?” 

‘‘ No, I came to look after Casaubon — to see how he goes on, you 
know. And to bring a little news — ^a little news, my dear,” said Mr 
Brooke, nodding at Dorothea as she came towards him. I looked 
into the library, and I saw Casaubon over his books. I told him it 
wouldn’t do ; I said, ‘ This will never do, you know : think of your 
wife, Casaubon.’ And he promised me to come up. 1 didn’t tell him 
my news : I said, he must come up.” 

“ Ah, now they are coming out of church,” Mrs Cadwallader ex- 
claimed. " Dear me, what a wonderfully mixed set ! Mr Lydgate 
as doctor, I suppose. But that is really a good-looking woman, and 
the fair young man must be her son. Who axe they. Sir James, do 
you know ? ” 

“ I see Vincy, the m^or of Middlemarch ; they are probably his 
wife and son,” said Sir James, looking interrogatively at Mr Brooke, 
who nodded and said — 

“ Yes, a very decent family — ^a very good fellow is Vincy ; a credit 
to the manufacturing interest. You have seen him at my house, you 
know.” 

‘‘ All, yes : one of your secret committee,” said Mrs Cadwallader, 
provokingly. 

A coursing fellow, though,” said Sir James, with a fox-hunter*8 
disgust. „ 

“ And oiie of those who suck the life out of the wretched handloom 
weavers in Tipton and Freshitt. That is how his funily look so fair 
and sleek,” said Mrs Cadwallader. " Tliose dark, purple-faced people 
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are an excellent foil. Dear me, tliey*are like a set of jugs ! Do look 
at Humphrey : one might fmay him ai. ugly archangel towering 
above them in his white surplice.” 

** It’s a solemn thing, though, a funeral,” said Mr Brooke, “if you 
take it in tliat light, ^ou kno\r.” 

“ But 1 am not tamg it in that light. I can’t wear my solemnity 
too often, else it will go to rags. It was time the old man died, and 
none of these people are sorry.” 

“ How pitA)us i ” said Dorothea. “ TJiia funeral seems to me the 
most dismal thing I ever saw. It is a blot on the morning. I can- 
not bear to think that any one should die and leave no love behind.” 

She was going to say more, but she saw lier husband enter and seat 
liimsftlf a little in the background. Tlie difference his presence made 
to her was not always a happy one : she felt tliat he often inwardly 
^ected to her speech. 

.“Positively,” exclaimed Mrs Cadwallader, “there is a new face 
come out from behind that broad man queerer than any of them : a 
little round head with bulging eyes — a sort of frog-face — <lo look. He 
must be of another blood, I think.” 

“ Let me see ! ” said Celia, with awakened curiosity, standing be- 
hind Mrs Cadwallader and leaning forward over her head. “Oh, 
what an odd face ! ” Then with a quick change to another sort of 
surprised expression, she added, “ Wliy, Dodo, you never told me that 
Mr Ladislaw was come again I ” 

Dorothea felt a shock of alann : every one noticed her sudden pale- 
ness as she looked up immediately at her uncle, while Mr Casaubon 
looked at her. 

“ He come with me, you know ; he is my guest — puts up with me 
at the Grange,” said Mr Brooke, in his easiest tone, nodding at Doro- 
thea, as if the announcement were just what she might have expected. 
“ And we have brought the picture at the top of the carriage. I knew 
you would be pleased with the surprise, Casaubon. There you are 
to the very life — as Aquinas, you know. Quite the right sort of 
thing. And you will hear young Ladislaw talk about it. He talks 
uncommonly well — points out this, that, and the other — knows art 
and everything of that kind — companionable, you know — is up with 
you in any track — ^what I’ve been wanting a long while.” 

Mr Casaubon bowed with cold politeness, mastering his irritation, 
but only so far as to be silent. He remembered Will’s letter quite 
as well as Dorothea did ; he had noticed that it was not among the 
letters which had been reserved for him on his recovery, and secretly 
concluding that Dorothea had sent word to Will not to come to Lowick, 
he had shrunk with proud sensitiveness from ever recurring to the 
sub^t. He now inferred that she had asked her uncle to in^te Will 
to the Grange ; and she felt it impossible at that mom^t to enter 
into any explanation. • 

Mrs Cadwallader’s eyes, divei-ted from the churchyard, saw a good 
deal of dumb show which was not so intelligible to her as slie could 
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have desiied, and could not repress the question, Who is Mr Ladis? 
law?” ^ 

A young relative of Mr Casaubon’s ” said Sir James, promptly. 
His good-nature often made him qmck and clear-seeing in peisonid 
matters, and he had divined from Dorothea's glance -at W husband 
that there was some alarm in her mind. 

“ A very nice young fellow — Casaubon has done everything for 
him,” explained Mr Brooke. " He repays your expense in him, Cas- 
aubon,” he went on, nodding encouragingly. " I nopC he will stay 
with me a long while and we shall make something of my documents. 
I have plenty of ideas and facts, you know, and I can see he is just 
the man to put them into shape — remembers what the right quota- 
tions are, omne tulit puncirm, and that sort of tiling — gives subiects a 
kind of turn. I invited him some time ago when you were ill, Cas- 
aubon : Dorothea said you couldn’t have anybody in tlie house, ygtt 
know, and she asked me to write.” 

Poor Dorothea felt that every word of her uncle’s was about as 
pleasant as a grain of sand in the eye to Mr Casaubon. It would be 
altogether unStting now to explain that she had not wished her uncle 
to invite Will Ladislaw. She could not in the least make clear to 
herself the reasons for her husband’s dislike to his presence — ^a dislike 
painfully impressed on her by the scene in the library ; but she felt 
the unbecomingness of saying anything that might convey a notion of 
it to others. Mr Casaubon, indeed, had not thoroughly represented 
those mixed reasons to himself ; irritated feeling with him, as with 
all of us, seeking rather for justification than for self-knowledge. But 
he wished to repress outward signs, and only Dorothea could dis- 
cern the changes in her husband’s face before he observed with more 
of dignified bending and sing-song than usual — 

You are exceedingly hospitable, iny dear sir ; and I owe you 
acknowledgments for exercising your hospitality towards a relative 
of mine.” 

The funeral was ended now, and the churchyard was being cleared. 

“ Now you can see him, Mrs Cadwallader,” said Celia. “ He is 
just like a miniature of Mr Casaubon’s aunt that hangs in Dorothea’s 
boudoir — quite nice-looking.” 

. “ A very pretty sprig,” said Mrs Cadwallader, dryly. What is 
your nephew to be, Mr Casaubon ?” 

" Pardon me, he is not my nephew. He is my cousin.” 

Well, you know,” interposed Mr Brooke, “ he is trying his wu^ 
He is just the sort of young fellow to rise. I should be glad to mve 
him an opportunity. He would make a good secretary, now, like 
Hobbes, Milton, S^t — ^that sort of man.” 

‘‘ I understand,” said Mrs Cadwallader. ** One who can write 
speeches.” ^ ^ 

“I’ll fetch him in now, eh, Casaubon?” said Mr Brooke. “He 
wouldn’t come in till 1 1^ announced him,.you know. And we’Jl 
go down and look at the picture. There you are to the life : a deep 
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subtle sort of t^inVAr with his forefinger on the pa^. wWe Saint 
Bdnairenture or somebody else^ rather lat and floiid^^ is looMng up at 
the Trinity. Everything is symbolical, you know — ^the higher style 
of art : i uke that up* to a certain point, but not too fer — ^it*s_ rather 
straining to keep up with, you know. But you are at home in that, 
Casaubon. Anii your painter^s flesh is good — solidity, transparency, 
everything of that sort. I went into that a great deal at one time. 
However, Fl^go and fetch Ladislaw.” 


CHAPTEE XXXV. 

“ Non, je ne comprends pas dc plus charmant plaisir 
Que de voir d’h6ntiers une troupe ailligeo, 

Lo mamticn interdit, et la nimo allongee. 

Lire im long testiunent oil pales, dtonnds, 

On leiir Ui ^so un bonsoir avoc un pied de nez 
Four voir au naturel leur iiistesse profonde, 

Je reviendrais, je ciois, expire do I'antre monde '* 

— Rkqnard : Le Ligataire Univerael. 

When the animals entered the Ark in pairs, one may imagine that 
allied species made much private rcma:i^ on each other, and were 
tempted to think that so many fonns feeding on the same store of 
fodder were eminently superfluous, as tending to diminish the rations. 
(I fear the part played by the vultures on that occasion would be too 
pamful for art to represent, those birds being disadvantageously naked 
about the gullet, and apparently without rites and ceremonies.) 

The same sort of temptation befell the Christian Carnivora who 
formed Peter Featherstone’s funeral procession ; most of them having 
their minds bent on a limited store which each would have liked to 
get the most of. The long-recognised blood-relations and connections 
by marri^e made already a goodly number, which, multiplied by 
possibilities, presented a fine range for jealous conjecture and pathetic 
nopef^ess. Jealousy of the Vincys had created a fellowship in 
hostility among all persons of the Featherstone blood, so that in the 
absence of any decided indication that one of themselves was to have 
more than the rest, the dread lest that long-legged Fred Vincy 
should have the land was necessarily dominant, though it left abun- 
dant feeling and leisure for vaguer jealousies, such as were entertained 
towards Mary Garth. Solomon found time to reflect that Jonah was 
undeserving, and Jonah to abuse Solomon as greedy ; Jane, the elder 
sister, held &at Martha’s children ought not to expect so much as the 
young Waules ; and Martha, more lax on the subject of pripiogeniture, 
^As sorry to think that Jane was so having.” These nearest of kin 
were naturally impressed with the unreasonableness of expectations 
in cousins and second cousins, and used their arithmetic in reckoning 
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the large sums that small legacies might mountto^if there were^ many 
of them. Two cousins were present to hear the will, and a second gousin 
besides Mr Trumbull. This second cousin was a Middlemarch mercer 
of polite manners and superfluous aspirates. The two cousins were 
elderly men from Brassing, one of them conscious of claims on the score 
of inconvenient expense sustained by him in presents of oysters wd 
other eatables to his rich cousin Peter ; the other entirely saturnine, 
leaning his hands and chin on a stick, and conscious of claims ba^ on 
no narrow performance but on merit generally : bothblafheless citizens 
of Brassing, who wished that Jonah Featherstone did not live there. 
The wit of a family is usually best received among strangers. 

" Why, Trumbull himself is jiretty sure of five hundred— you 
may depend, — I shouldn't wonder if my brother promised hun," 
said Solomon, musing aloud with his sisters, the evening before the 
funeral. 

" Dear, dear ! ” said poor sister Martha, whose ima^ation of 
hundreds had been habitually narrowed to the amount of ner unpaid 
rent. 

But in the morning all the ordinary currents of conjecture were 
disturbed by the presence of a strange iiioumer who had plashed 
among them as if from the moon. This was the stranger described 
by Mrs Cadwallader as frog-faced : a man perhaps about two or three 
and thirty, whose prominent eyes, thin-lipped, downward-curved 
mouth, and hair sleekly binished away from a forehead that sank 
suddenly above the ridge of the eyebrows, certainly gave his face a 
batrachian unchangeableiiess of expression. Here, clearly, was a new 
legatee ; else why was he bidden as a mourner 1 Here were new 
possibilities, raising a new uncertainty, which almost checked remark 
in the mouniing-coaches. We are all humiliated by the sudden dis- 
covery of a fact which has existed very comfortably and perhaps been 
staring at us in private while we have been making up our world 
entirely without it. No one had seen this questionalble stranger 
before except Mary Garth, and she knew nothing more of him tluin 
tliat he had twice been to Stone Court when Mr Featherstone was 
down-stairs, and had sat alone with him for several hours. She had 
found an opportunity of mentioning this to her father, and perhaps 
Caleb's were the only eyes, except the lawyer's, which examined the 
stranger with more of inquiry than of disgust or suspicion. Caleb 
Garth, having little expectation and less cupidity, was interested in 
the verification of his own guesses, and the calmness with which he 
half-smilingly rubbed his cmn and shot intelligent glances much as 
if he were valuing a tree, made a fine contrast with the alarm or scorn 
visible in other faces when the unknown mourner, whose name was 
understood to be Bigg, entered the wainscoated parlour and took his 
seat near tjie door to make part of the audience when the will should 
be read. frJust then Mr Solomon and Mr Jonah were gone up-stairs 
with the lawyer to search for the will ; and Mrs Waule, seeing two 
vacant seats between herself and Mr Borthrop Trumbull, had Ihe 
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Spirit to move next to that ^eat authori^> who was handling his 
watch-seals and trimming his outlines with a determination not to 
show anything so compromising to a man of ability as wonder or 
surprise. 

I suppose you know everything about what my poor brother’s 
done, Mr Trumbull,” said Mrs Waule, in the lowest of her wool^ 
tones, while she turned her crape-shadowed bonnet towards Mr 
Trumbull’s 

" My goooiady, whatever was told me was told in confidence,” said 
the auctioneer, putting his hand up to screen that secret. 

Them whoVe made sure of their good-luck may be disappointed 
yet,” Mrs Waule continued, finding some relief in this communication. 

Hopes are often delusive,” said Mr Tiumbull, still in confidence. 

" Ah ! ” said Mrs Waule, looking across at the Vincys, and then 
moving back to the side of her sister Martha. 

“ It’s wonderful how close poor Peter was,” she said, in the same 
undertones. We none of us know what he might have had on his 
mind. I only hope and trust he wasn't a worse liver than we think 
of, Martha.” 

Poor Mrs Cranch was bulky, and, breathing asthmatically, had the 
additional motive for making her remarks unexceptionable and fflving 
them a general bearing, that even her whispers were loud and liable 
to sudden bursts like those of a deranged barrel-organ. 

“I never was covetious, Jane,” she replied; "but I have six 
children and have buried three, and I didn’t marry into money. The 
eldest, that sits there, is but nineteen — so I leave you to guess. And 
stock always short, and land most awkward. But if ever I’ve begeed 
and prayed, it’s been to God above ; though where there’s one brother 
a bachelor and the other childless after twice marrying — ^anybody 
might think ! ” 

Meanwhile, Mr Vincy had glanced at the passive face of Mr Rigg, 
and had taken out his snuff-box and tapped it, but had put it ba(i 
^ain unopened as an indulgence which, however clarifying to the 
judgment, was unsuited to the occasion. " I shouldn’t wonder if 
Featherstone had better feelings than a^ of us gave him credit for,” 
he observed, in the ear of his wife. " This funeral shows a thought 
about everybody : it looks well when a man wants to be followed by 
his friends, and if they are humble, not to be ashamed of them. I 
should be all the better pleased if he’d left lots of small legacies. They 
may be uncommonly useful to fellows in a small way.” 

" Everything is as handsome as could be, crape and silk and every- 
thing,” said Mrs Vincy, contentedly. 

But I am sorry to say that Fred was under some difficulty in 
repressing a laugh, which would have been more unsuitable than his 
father’s snuff-box. Fred had overheard Mr Jonah sugges1||ng some- 
thing about a " love-child,” and with this thought in his mmd, the 
stranger’s face, which happened to be opposite him, affected him too 
ludicrously. Mary Garth, discerning his distress in the twitchings of 
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his mouth, and his recourse to a cough, came cleverly to his rescue by 
flfliring him to change seats with her, so that he got into a shadowy 
comer. Fred was feeling as good-naturedly as possmle towards every- 
body, including Bigg ; and navinu some relenting towards all these 
people who were less lucky than ne was aware of being hin^lf, he 
womd not for the world have behaved amiss ; still, it was particulwly 
eai^ to laugh. 

But the entrance of the lawyer and the two brothers drew every 
one's attention. • 

The lawyer was Mr Standish, and he had come to Stone Court this 
morning believing that he knew thoroughly well who would be 
pleased and who msappointed before the day was over. The will he 
expected to read was the last of three which he had drawn up for Mr 
Featherstone. Mr Standish was not a man who varied his manners : 
he behaved with the same deep- voiced, offhand-civility to everybody, 
as if he saw no difference in them, and talked chiefly of the hay crop, 
which would be " very fine, by Qod ! ” of the last bulletins concern- 
ing the King, and of the Duke of Clarence, who was a sailor every 
inch of him, and just the man to rule over an island like Britain. 

Old Featherstone had often reflected as he sat looking at the fire 
that Standish would be surprised some day : it is true that if he had 
done as he liked at the last, and burnt the will drawn up by another 
lawyer, he would not have secured that minor end ; still he had had 
his pleasure in ruminating on it. And certainly Mr Standish was 
surprised, but not at all sorry ; on the contrary, he rather enjoyed the 
zest of a little curiosity in his own mind, which the discovery of a 
second will added to the prospective amazement on the part of the 
Featherstone family. 

As to the sentiments of Solomon and Jonah, they were held in utter 
suspense : it seemed to them that the old will would have a certain 
vahdity, and that there might be such an interlacement of poor 
Peter^s former and latter intentions as to create endless "lawing" 
before anybody came by their own—fm inconvenience which woiud 
have at least the advantage of going all round. Hence the brothers 
showed a thoroughly neutral gravity as they re-entered with Mr 
Standish ; but Solomon took out his white handkerchief again with 
a sense that in any case there would be affecting passages, and crying 
at funerals, however dry, was customarily serv^ up in lawn. 

Perhaps the person who felt the most throbbing excitement at this 
moment was Mary Garth, in the consciousness that it W'os she who 
had virtually determined the production of this second will, which 
might have momentous effects on the lot of some persons present. 
No soul except herself knew what had passed on that final night. 

The will I hold in my hand," said Mr Standish, who, seated at 
the table ip the middle of the room, took his time about eveivthing, 
including %he coughs with which he showed a disposition to clear his 
voice, " was drawn up by myself and executed by our deceased Mend 
on the 9th of August 1825. But I find that there is a subsequent 
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instrument hitherto unknown to me, bearing date the 20th of July 
1626. hmdly a year later than the previous one. And there is farther, 
I see —Mr Standish was cautiously travelling over the document 
with his spectacles — a codicil to this latter will, bearing date March 
the first, 1828.’’ 

Dear, dear ! ” said sister Martha, not nieaninj; to be audible, but 
driven, to some articulation under this pressure of dates. 

" I sh^ begin by reading the earlier will,” continued Mr Standish, 
‘‘since such,%s appears by his not having destroyed the document, 
was the intention of deceased.” 

The preamble was felt to be rather long, and several besides Solo- 
mon diook their heads pathetically, looking on the groiind : all eyes 
avoided meeting other eyes, and were chiefly fixed either on the spots 
in the table-cloth or on Mr Standish’s bald head ; excepting Mary 
Ghurth’s. When all the rest were tr 3 dng to look nowhere in particular, 
it was safe for her to look at them. And at the sound of the first 
“give and bequeath” she could see all complexions changing subtly, 
as if some faint vibration were passing through them, save that of Mr 
I^g. He sat in unaltered calm, and, in fact, the company, preoccu- 
pi^ with more important problems, and with the complication of 
listening to bequests which might or might not be revoked, had ceased 
to think of him. Fred blushed, and Mr Vincy found it impossible to 
do without his snuff-box in his hand, though he kept it closed. 

The small bequests came first, and even the recollection that there 
was another will and that poor Peter might have thought better of it, 
could not quell the rising disgust and indignation. One likes to be 
done well by in every tense, past, present, and future. And here was 
Peter capable five years ago of leaving only two hundred apiece to 
his own brothers and sisters, and only a hundred apiece to his own 
nephews and nieces : the Garths were not mentioned, but Mrs Vincy 
and Rosamond were each to have a hundred. Mr Trumbull was to 
have the gold-headed cane and fifty pounds ; the other second cousins 
and the cousins present were eacn to have the like handsome sum, 
which, as the saturnine cousin observed, was a sort of legacy that left 
a man nowhere ; and there was much more of such offensive dribbling 
in favour of persons not present — problematical, and, it was to be 
feared, low connections. Altogether, reckoning hastily, here were 
about three thousand disposed ofi Where then had Peter meant the rest 
of the money to go — and where the land 1 and what was revoked and 
what not revoked — ^and was the revocation for better or for worse ? All 
emotion must be conditional, and might turn out to be the wrong thing. 
The men were strong enoi^h to bear up and ke^ quiet under this con- 
fused suspense ; some letting their lower lip fall, others pursing it up, 
according to the habit of their muscles. But Jane and Martha sank 
under ^e rush of questions, and began to cry ; poor Mrs Cjanch being 
half moved with the consolation of getting any hundreds at HI without 
working for them, and half aware that her share was scanty ; whereas 
Mrs Waule’s mind was entirely flooded with the sense of being an 
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own sister and getting little^ while somebody else was to have much. 
The general expectation now was tiiat the much ” would Ml tqi Fred 
Vincy, but the Vincys themselves were surprised when ten thousand 
pounds in specified investments were declared to be bequeathed to 
him : — was the land coming too 1 Fred bit his lips : it was difficult 
to help smiling, and Mrs Vincy Mt herself the happiest of women 
— ^possible revocation shrinking out of sight in tliis dazzling vision. 

There was still a residue of personal property as well as the land, 
but the whole was left to one person, and that person Was — O possi- 
bilities 1 0 expectations founded on the favour of “ close” old gentle- 
men ! O endless vocatives that would still leave expression slipping 
helpless from the measurement of mortal folly ! — ^that residuary 
legatee was Joshua Rigg, who was also sole executor, and who was 
to take thenceforth the n^me of Featherstone. 


There was a rustling which seemed like a shudder running round 
the room. Every one stared afresh at Mr Rigg, who apparently 
experienced no surprise. 

A most singular testamentary disposition ! ” exclaimed Mr Trum- 
bull, preferring for once that he shomd be considered ignorant in the 
past. " But there is a second will — there is a further document. 
We have not yet heard the final wishes of the deceased.” 

Mary Garth was feeling that what they had yet to hear were not 
the final wishes. The* second will revoked everything except the 
legacies to the low persons before mentioned (some alterations in 
these being the occasion of the codicil), and the bequest of all the 
land lying in Lowick parish, with all the stock and household furni- 
ture, to Joshua Rigg. The residue of the property was to be devoted 
to the erection and endowment of almshouses for old men, to be called 


Featherstone^s Alms-Houses, and to be built on a piece of land near 
Middleniarch already bought for the purpose by the testator, he wish- 
ing — so the document declared — ^to please God Almighty. Nobody 
present had a farthing ; but Mr Trumbull had the gold-headed cane. 
It took some time for the company to recover the power of expression. 
Mary dared not look at Fred. 

Mr Vincy was the first to speak — ^after using his snuff-box energeti- 
cally — ^and he spoke with loud indignation. " The most unaccountable 
will I ever heard I I should say he was not in his right mind when 
he made it. I should say this last will was void,” added Mr Vincy, 
feeling that this expression put the thing in the true light. Eh, 
Standish?” 


" Our deceased friend always knew what he was about, 1 think,” 
said Mr Standish. “ Everything is quite regular. Here is a letter 
from Clemmens of Brassing tied with the will. He drew it up. A 
very respectable solicitor.” 

I nevei;^ noticed any alienation of mind — any aberration of intel- 
lect in the* late Mr Featherstone,” said Borthrop TrumbuU, “ but I 
call this will eccentric. I was always willingly of service to the old 
soul ; and he intimated pretty plainly a sense of obligation which 
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would show itself in his will. The gold-headed cane is farcical con- 
sideied as an acknowledgment to me ; but happily I am above mer- 
cenary considerations.” 

There^s nothing very surprising in the matter that I can sec,” said 
Caleb Garth. “ Anybody might have had more reason for wondering 
if the will had been what you might expect from an open-mindea 
straightforward man. For my part, I wish there was no such thing 
as a -^nll.” 

That's a strange sentiment to come from a Christian man, by 
God 1 ” said the lawyer. “ I should like to know how you will back 
that up, Garth ! ” 

" Oh,” said Caleb, leaning forward, adjusting his finger-tip with 
nicety and looking meditatively on the ground. It always seemed to 
him that words were the hardest part ol ‘‘ business.” 

But here Mr Jonah Featherstone made himself heard. “Well, he 
always was a fine hypocrite, was my brother Peter. But this will cuts 
out everything. If I'd known, a waggon and six horses shouldn't have 
drawn me from Brassing. I'll put a white hat and drab coat on to- 
morrow.” 

Dear, dear,” wept Mrs Cranch, ‘‘ and we've been at the expense 
of travelling, and that poor lad sitting idle here so long ! It's the first 
time I ever heard my t)rother Peter was so wishful to please God Al- 
mighty ; but if I was to be struck helpless I must say it’s hard — I 
can think no other.” 

" Itll do him no good where he's gone, that's my belief,” said Solo- 
mon, with a bitterness which was remarkably genuine, though his 
tone could not help being sly. ‘‘ Peter was a bad liver, and alms- 
houses won't cover it, when he's had the impudence to show it at the 
last.” 

^ “ And all the while had got his own lawful family — brothers and 
sisters and nephews and nieces — and has sat in church with 'em when- 
ever he thought well to come,” said Mrs Waule. “ And might have 
left his property so respectable, to them that's never been used to ex- 
travagance or unsteadiness in no manner of way — and not so poor but 
what they could have saved every penny and made more of it. And 
me — the trouble I've been at, times and times, to come here and be 
sisterly — ^and him with things on his mind all the while that might 
make anybody's flesh creep. But if the Almighty's allowed it. He 
means to punish him for it. Brother Solomon, I shall be going, if 
you'll drive me.” 

" I've no desire to put my foot on the premises agfiin,” said Solo- 
mon. “ I've got land of my own and property of my own to will 
away.” 

** It's a poor tale how luck goes in the world,” said Jonah. It 
never answers to have a bit of .spirit in you. You'd betjer be a dog 
in the manger. But those above ground might learn a lesson. One 
fool’s will is enough in a family.” 

“ There’s more ways than one of being a fool,” said Solomon. " I 
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ahan't leave my money to be poured down the sink, and I sban^t leave 
it to fondlings &om Afncay. I like Featheratonea that were brewed 
such, and not turned Featherstones with sticking the name on ’em.’’ 

Solomon addressed these remarks in a loud aside to Mrs Waule as 
he rose to accompany her. Brother Jonah felt himself capable of 
much more stinging wit than this^ but he reflected that there was no 
use in offending the new proprietor of Stone Court, until you were 
certain that he was quite without intentions of hospitality towards 
wit^ men whose name he was about to bear. 

Mr Joshua Bigg, in fact, appeared to trouble himself little about 
any innuendoes, but showed a notable change of manner, walking 
coolly up to Mr Standish and putting business questions with much 
coolness. He had a high chirping voice and a vile accent. Fred, 
whom he no longer moved to laughter, thought him the lowest mon- 
ster he had ever seen. Bu' Fred was feeling rather sick. The Mid- 
dlemarch mercer waited for an opportunity of engaging Mr Bigg in 
conversation : there was no knowing how many pairs of legs the new 
proprietor might require hose for, and profits were more to be relied 
on than legacies. Also, the mercer, as a second cousin, was dispas- 
sionate enough to feel curiosity. 

Mr Vincy, after his one outburst, had remained proudly silent, 
though too much preoccupied with impleasant feelings to think of mov- 
ingj till ho observed that his wife had gone to Fred’s side and was 

S silently while she held her darling’s hand. He rose inune- 
j, and turning his back on the company while he said to her in 
an un<^ertone, — ** Don’t give way, Lucy ; don’t make a fool of your- 
self, my dear, before these people,” he added in his usual loud voice 
— Go and order the phaeton, Fred ; I have no time to waste." 

Mary Garth had before this been getting ready to go home with her 
father. She met Fred in the hall, and now for the first time had the 
courage to look at him. He had that withered sort of paleness which 
will sometimes come on young faces, and his hand was very cold 
when she shook it. Maiy too was agitated : she was conscious that 
fatally, without will of her own, she hod perhaps made a great differ- 
ence to Fred’s lot. 

" Good-bye,” she said, with affectionate sadness, “ Be brave, Fred. 
I do believ^ou are better without the money. What was the good 
of it to Mr I^eatherstone ? ’’ 

“ That’s all very fine,” said Fred, pettishly. “ What is a fellow to 
do ? 1 mv>st go into the Church now.” (He knew that this would 
vex Mary : very well ; then she must tell him what else he could do.) 
** And I thought I should be able to pay your father at once and 
make everything right. And you have not even a hundred pounds 
left you. What shall you do now, Mary ? ” 

“ Take another situation, of course, as soon as I can get one. My 
father has dnough to do to keep the rest, without me. Good-bye." 

In a very snort time Stone Court was cleared of well-brewed 
Featherstones and other long-accustomed visitors. Another stranger 
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bad been brought to settle in the neighbourhood of Middlemarch, but 
in t]^e case of Mr Fea&erstone there was^ more discontent 
with immediate visible consequences than speculation as to the effect 
which his presence might lutvein the future. ^ No soul was prophetic 
enough to have any foreboding as to what might appear on the trail 
of Joshua Itigg. 

And here lam naturally led to reflect on the means of elevating a 
low subject. Historical parallels ore remai*kably efficient in this way. 
The cmef objection to them is, that the diligent narrator may lack 
space, or (what is often the same thing) may not be able to think of 
them with any degree of particulaiity, though he may have a philoso- 
phical confidence that if known they would be illustrative. It seems 
an easier and shorter way to dimity, to observe that — since there 
never was a true story which could not be told in parables where you 
might put a monkey for a margrave, and vice versa — whatever has 
been or is to be narrated by me about low people, may be ennobled 
by being considered a parable ; so that if any bad habits and ugly 
consequences are brought into view, tlie reader may have the relief of 
regormng them as not more than figuratively ungenteel, and may feel 
hiniself virtually in company with persons of some style. Thus while 
I tell the truth about loobies, my reader’s imagination need not be 
entirely excluded from an occupation with lords ; and the petty sums 
which any bankrupt of high standing would be sorry to retire upon, 
may be luted to the level of high commercial transactions by the in- 
expensive addition of proportional ciphers. 

As to any provincial history in which the agents are all of high moral 
rank, that must be of a date long posterior to the first Reform Bill, 
and Peter Featherstone, you perceive, was dead and buried some 
months before Lord Grey came into office. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


** 'Tia strangp to see the humouts of these men, 
These great aspiring spirits, that should bo wise : 


For being the nature of great spirits to love 
To bo where they may be most eminent ; 

They, rating of themselves so farre above 
Us in conceit, with whom tlicy do frequent, 

Imagine how we wonder and esteeme 

All wat they do or say ; which makes them strive 

To make our admiration more extreme. 

Which they suppose they cannot, ’less thev give 
. Notice of their extreme and highest thoughts.” 

-^Daniel : Tmffedj/^Philotas. 


Mb Vincy went home from the reading of the will with his point of 
view considerably changed in relation to many subjects. He was an 
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rj^n-minded man, bul given to indirect modes of expressing himself .: 
\men he was disappointed in a market for his silk braids, he swere at 
the groom ; when his brother-in-law Bulstrode had vexed him, he 
made cntting^remarks on Methodism ; and it was now apparent that 
he resided Fred’s idleness with a sudden increase of seventy, bv his 
throwing an embroidered cap out of the smoking-room on to the hall- 
Roor, 

" Well, sir,” he observed, when that young gentleman was moving 
oif to bed, " I hope youVe made up your mind now to go up next tern 
and pass your examination. Fve taken my resolution, so I advise 
you to lose no time in taking yours ” 

Fred made no answer ; he was too utterly depressed. Twenty- 
four hours ago he had thought that instead of needing to know what 
he should do, lie should by this time know that he needed to do nothing : 
that he should hunt in pink, have a first-rate hunter, ride to cover on 
a fine hack, and be generally it^bpecled for doing so ; moreover, that 
he should be able at once to pay Mr Garth, and that Mary could no 
longer have any reason for not marrying him. And all this was to ' 
have come without study or other inconvenience, purely by the favour 
of providence in the shape of an old gentleman’s caprice. But now, at 
the end of the twenty-four hours, all those firm expectations were up- 
set. It was rather hard lines ” that while he was smarting under 
this disappointment he should be treated as if he could have helped 
it. But he went away silently and his mother pleaded for him. 

Don’t be hard on the poor boy, Vincy. He’ll turn out yrell yet, 
though that wicked man has deceived him. I feel as sure as I sit here, 
Fred will turn out well — else why was he brought back from the 
brink of the grave 1 And I call it a robbei^ : it was like giving him 
the land, to promise it ; and what is promising, if making cver^ody 
believe is not promising ? And you sec he did leave him ten thou- 
san^ounds, and then took it away again.” 

“ Took it away again ! ” said Mr Vincy, pettishly. I tell you the 
lad’s an unlucky lad, Lucy. And you’ve always spoiled him.” 

“ Well, Vincy, he was my first, and you made a fine fuss with him 
when he came. You were as proud as proud,” said Mrs Vincy, easily 
recovering her cheerful smile. 

" Who knows what babies will turn to 1 I was fool enough, I dare- 
say,” said the husband — ^more mildly, however. 

" But who has handsomer, better children than Qurs ? Fred is far 
beyond other people’s sons : you may hear it in liis speech, that he 
1^ kept college company. And Kosamond — where is there a girl 
like her? She might stand beside any lady in the land, and only 
look the better for it. You see — Mr Lydgate has kept the highest 
company and been everywhere, and he fell in love witn her at once. 
Not out what I could have wished Rosamond had not engaged her- 
self. She might have met somebody on a visit who would nave been 
a far better match ; I mean at her schoolfellow Miss Willoughby’s. 
There are relations in that family quite as high as Mr Lydgate’s.” 
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" Damn relations ! ” said Mr Vincj' ; “ IVe had enough of them. I 
don't want a son-in-law who has got i. othlng but his relations to re- 
com^mend him.” 

** Why, my dear,” said Mrs Vincv, you seemed as pleased as could 
be about it. It’s true, 1 wasn’t at home ; hut Rosamond told me you 
badn^t a word to say ^^nst the engagement And she has begun to 
buy in the best linen and cambric for her underclothing.” 

" Not by my will,” said Mr Vincy. I shall have enough to do 
this year, with on idle scamp of a son, without paving for wedding- 
clothes. The times are as tight as can be ; everybody is being ruined ; 
and I don’t believe Lydgate has got a fiu*thing. I shan’t give my con- 
sent to their marrying. Let ’em wait, os their elders have done 
before ’em.” 

" Rosamond will take it hard^ Vincy, and you know you never 
could bear to cross her.” 

"Yes, I could. The sooner the engagement’s off, the better. I 
don’t believe he’ll ever make an income, the way he goes on. He 
makes enemies ; that’s all 1 hear of his making.” 

" But he stands very high with Mr Bulstrode, my dear. The 
marriage would please lUm, 1 should think.” 

“ Please the deuce ! ” said Mr Vincy. Bulstrode won’t pay for 
their keep. And if Lydgate tliinks Fm going to give money for them 
to set up housekeeping, he’s mistaken, that’s all. 1 expect 1 shall 
have to put down my horses soon. You’d better tell Rosy what I say.” 

This was a not infrequent procedure with Mr Vincy — to be rash 
in jovial assent, and on becoming subsequently conscious that he had 
been rash, to employ others in mal^g the offensive retractation. 
However, Mrs Vincy, who never willingly opposed her husband, lost 
no time the next morning in letting Rosamond know what he had 
said. Rosamond, examining some muslin -work, listened in silence, 
and at the end gave a certain turn of her graceful neck, of which only 
long experience could teach you that it meant perfect obstinacy. 

“ What do you say, my dear?” said her mother, wiUi affectionate 
deference. 

“ Papa does not mean anything of the kind,” said Rosamond, quite 
calmly. " He has always said that he wished me to marry the man 
I loved. And I shall marry Mr Lydgate. It is seven weeks now 
since papa gave his consent. And 1 hope we shall have Mrs Bretton’s 
house?’ 

" Well, my dedr, I shall leave you to manage your papa. You 
always do manage everybody. But if we ever do go and get damask, 
Sadler’s is the place — ^far better than Hopkins’s, lifis Bretton’s is very 
large, though : I should love you to have such a house ; but it will 
take a great deal of furniture — carpeting and everything, besides plate 
and glass. And you hear, your papa says he will give;, no money. 
Do you think Mr Lydgate expects it ? ” ' 

You cannot imagine that I should ask him, mamma. Of course 
be understands his own affairs.” 
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** But he may have been looking for money, my dear, and we idl 
thought of your having a pretty legacy as well ^ Fr^ ;~and«^now 
everything is so dread^ — there*8 no pleasure in thinking of agiyt- 
thin^with that poor boy disappointed as he is.” 

** ^at has nothing to do with my marriage, mamma. Fred miurt; 
leave off being idle. I am going up-stairs to take this work to Miss 
Morgan : she does the open-hemming very well. M^ Garth m^ht 
do some work for me now, I should Slink. Her sewing, is exquisite ; 
it is the nicest thing I know about Mary. I should so like to have 
all my ccunbric fiillmg double-hemmed. And it takes a long time.*' 

Mrs yincy*s belief that Bosamond could manage her papa was well 
founded. Apart from his dinners and his coursing, Mr Vincy, blus- 
tering os he was, had os little of Ids own way os if he hod been a prime 
niinister ; the force of circumstances was easily too much for hun, as 
it is for most pleasure-loving florid men ; and the circumstance called 
Rosamond was particularly forcible by means of that mild persistence 
which, as we know, enables a white soft living substance to make its 
way in spite of opposing rock. Papa was not a rock : he had no 
other flxity than that fixity of alternating impulses sometimes called 
habit, and this was altogether unfavourable to his taking the only 
decisive line of conduct in relation to his daughter’s engagement — 
namely, to in(]juire thoroughly into Lydgate’s circumstances, declare 
his own inability to furnish money, and forbid alike either a speedy 
marrid^e or an engagement which must be too lengthy. That seems 
very simple and easy in the statement ; but a disagreeable resolve 
formed in the chill horn's of the morning had as many conditions 
against it as the early frost, and rarely persisted under the warming 
influences of the day. The indirect^ though emphatic expression of 
opinion to which Mr Vincy was prone suffered much restraint in this 
case : Lydgate was a proud man towards whom innuendoes were obvi- 
ously unsafe, and throwing his hat on the floor was out of the ques- 
tion. Mr Vincy was a little in awe of him, a little vain that he 
wanted to marry Rosamond, a little indisposed to raise a question of 
money in which his own position was not advantageous, a little a&aid 
of being worsted in dialogue with a man better educated and more 
highly bred than liimself, and a little afmid of doing what his 
daughter would not like. The part Mr Vincy preferred playing was 
that of the generous host whom nobody cnticises. In the earlier 
half of the day there was business to hinder any formal communica- 
tion of an adverse resolve ; in the later there was dinner, wine, whist, 
and general satisfaction. And in the meanwhile the hours were each 
leaving their little deposit and gradually forming the final reason for 
inaction, namely, that action was too late. 

The accepted lover spent most of his evenings in Lowick Gate, and 
a lovc-mak||Tig not at oil dependent on money-advances from fathers- 
in-law, or piuspective income from a profession, went on flourishingly 
under Mr Vincy’s own eyes. Young love-making— that gossamer 
web ! Even the points it clings to — ^the things whence its subtle 
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interlacings are swang^— are scarcely perceptible : momentary touches 
of fipger-tipsi meetings of rays &om blue and dark orbs, unfinished 
phrases, 'lightest changes of cheek and lip, faintest tremors. The web 
^elf is made of spontaneous beliefs and indefinable jovs, yearnings 
of one life toward another, visions of completeness, indefinite trust. 
And Lydgate fell to spinning that web &om his inward self with 
wonderful rapidity, in spite of experience supposed to be finished off 
v^th the drama of Laurc — ^in spite too of medicine and biology ; for 
the insl)ecti9n of macerated muscle or of eyes presented in a dish 
(like Santa Lucia’s^, and otlier incidents of scientific inquiry, are 
observed to be less incompatible with poetic love than a native dul- 
ness or a lively addiction to the lowest prose. As for llosamond, she 
was in the water-lily’s expanding wonderment at its own fuller life, 
and she too was spinning industriously at the mutual web. All this 
went on in the comer of the drawing-room where the piano stood, and 
subtle as it was, the light made it a sort of rainbow visible to many 
observers besides Mr Farebrother. The certainty tliat Miss Vincy 
and Mr Lydgate were engaged became genend in Middlemarch 
without the aid of formal announcement. 

Aiint Bulstrode ivos again stirred to anxiety ; but this time she 
addressed herself to her brother, going to the warehouse expressly to 
avoid Mrs Vincy’s volatility. His replies were not satisfactory. 

Walter, you never mean to tell me that you have allowed all this 
to go on without inquiiy into Mr Lydgate’s prospects]” said Mrs 
Buktrode, opening her eyes with wider gravity at ner brother, who 
was in his peevish warehouse humour, “ Think of this girl brought 
up in luxury — ^in too worldly a way, I am sorry to say — what will 
she do on a small income ] ” 

" Oh, confound it, Harriet ! what can I do when men come into 
the town without any asking of mine ? Did you shut your house up 
against Lydgate] Bulstrode has pushed huu forward more than 
anybody. I never made any fuss about the young fellow. You 
should go and talk to your husband about it, not me.” 

" Well, really, Walter, how can Mr Bulstrode be to blame ] I am 
sure he did not wish for the engagement.” 

"Oh, if Bulstrode had not taken him ])y the hand, I should 
never have invited him.” 

“ But you called him in to attend on Fred, and I am sure that was 
a mercy,” said Mrs Bulstrode, losing her clue in the intricacies of the 
subject. 

" I don’t know about mercy,” said Mr Vincy, testily. " I know I 
am worried more than I like with my family. I was a goo<l brother 
to you, Harriet, before you married Bulstrode, and I must say he 
doesn’t always show that fidendly spirit towards your family that 
might have been exxwicted of him.” Mr Vincy was very little like a 
Jesuit but no accomplished Jesuit could have turned a question more 
adroitly. Harriet h^ to defend her husband instead of blaming her 
brother, and the conversation ended at a point as far from the begin- 
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ning as some recent sparring between the brotheis-in-law at a vestry 
meeting 

Mrs JBnlstrode did not repeat her brother's complaints to her hus- 
band, but in the evening she spoke to him of Lydgate and Rosamond. 
He did not share her warm inter^t, however ; and only spoke yith 
resignation of the risks attendant on the beginning of medic^ practice 
and the desirability of prudence. 

"lam sure we are bound to pray for that thoughtless ^irl — ^brought 
up os she has been,” said Mrs Bulstrode, wishing to r^se her hus- 
band's feelings. 

" Truly, my dear,” said Mr Bulstrode, assentingly. " Those who 
are not of this world can do little else to arrest the errors of the 
obstinately worldly. That is what we must accustom ourselves to 
recognise with regard to your brothei''8 family. I could have wished 
t^t Mr Lydgate had not entered into such a union ; but my relations 
with him are limited to that use i»f his gifts for God's purposes which 
is taught us by the divine government under each dispensation.” 

Mrs Bulstrode said no more, attributing some dissatisfaction wliich 
she felt to her own want of simituality. She believed that her 
husband was one of those men whose memoirs should be written 
when they died. 

As to Lydgate himself, having been accepted, he was prepared to 
accept all the consciences which he believed himself to foresee with 
lierfect clearness. Of course he must be married in a year — ^perhaps 
even in half a year. This was not what he had intended ; but other 
schemes would not be hindered : they would simply adjust themselves 
anew. Marriage, of course, must be jirepared for in the usual way. 
A house must be taken instead of the rooms he at present occupied ; 
and Lydgate, having heard Rosamond speak with admiration of old 
Mrs Siettoii's house (situated in Lowick Gate), took notice when it 
fell vacant after the old lady's death, and inunediately entered into 
treaty for it. 

He did this in an episodic way, very much as he gave orders to his 
tailor for every requisite of perfect dress, without any notion of being 
extravagant. On the contrary, he would have despised tany ostenta- 
tion of expense ; his profession had familiarised him with all grades 
of poverty, and he cared much for those who suffered hardships. He 
would have behaved perfectly at a table where the sauce was served 
in a jug with the handle off, and he would have remembered nothii^ 
about a grand dinner except that a man was there who talked welE 
But it had never occurred to him that he should live in any other 
than what he would have called an ordinary way, with green glasses 
for hock, and excellent waiting at table. In warming liimself at 
French social theories he had brought away no smell of scorching. 
We may ^ndle even extreme opinions with impunity whde our 
funiiturc, mir dinner-giving, and preference for annorial bearings in 
our own case, link us indissolubly with the established order. And 
Lydgate's tendency was not towards extreme opinions ; he would 
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hare liked no barefooted doctrines, being particular about his boots : 
he was no radical in relation to anything but medical reform and the 
prosecution of discnveiy. In the rest of practical life he walked by 
uereditory habit; half from that personal pnde and unreflecting 
egoism which 1 have already called commonness, and half from that 
naivete which belonged to prooccupation with favouiite ideas. 

Any inward debate Lydgate had as to the consequences of this 
engagement which had stolen upon him, turned on the paucity of 
time rather tWi of money. Certainly, being in love and oeing ex^ 
pected continually by some one who always turned out to be prettier 
than memory could represent her to be, did interfere with the diligent 
use of spare hours which might serve some "plodding fellow of a 
German’' to make the great, imminent discovery. This was really 
an argument for not deferring the marriage too long, as he implied to 
Mr Parebrother, one day that the Vicar came to his room witn some 
pOnd<^roducts which he wanted to examine under a better microscope 
than his own, and, finding Lydgate’s tableful of apparatus and speci- 
mens in confusion, said sarcastically, 

" Eros has degenerated ; he began by introducing order and har- 
mony, and now ne brings back chaos.” 

" X es, at some stages,” said Lydgate, lifting his brows and smiling, 
while he began to arrange his microscope. " But a better order will 
begin after.’’ 

" Soon ?” said the Vicar, 

I hope so, really. This unsettled state of affairs uses up the time, 
and when one has notions in science, every moment is an opportu> 
nity. 1 feci sure tliat marriage must be the best thing for a man who 
wwts to work steadily. He has everything at home Sien — no teasing 
with personal speculations — he can get calmness and freedom.” 

" You are an enviable dog,” said the Vicar, to have such a pre- 
set — Bosamond, calmness and freedom, all to your shore. Here am 
1 with nothing but my pipe and pond animalcules. Now, ore you 
ready?” 

Lydgate did not mention to the Vicar another reason he hod for 
wishing to shorten the period of courtship. Jt was rather irritating 
to^ him, even with the wine of love in his veins, to be obliged to 
mingle so often with the family party at the Vincys’, and to enter so 
muen into Middlemarch gossip, protracted good cheer, whist-playing, 
and general futility. He haa to be deferential when Mr Vincy de- 
cided questions with trenchant ignorance, especially os to those 

S iuors which were the best inward pickle, preserving you from the 
ects of bad air. Mrs Vincy’s openness and simidicity were quite 
unstieaked with suspicion os to the subtle offence she might give to 
the taste of her intended son-in-law ; and altogether Lydgate had to 
confess to himself that he was descending a little in relation to Bosa- 
mond’s family. But that exquisite creature herself suffered in the 
same sort of way : — ^it was at least one delightful thought that in 
marrying her, he could give her a much-needed transplantation. 
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" Dear ! ” he said to her one evenings in his gentlest tone^ as he sat 
down 1^ her and looked closely at her face ^ ^ o 

But Imust first say that he h^ found her alone in the drawing-room, 
where the great old-fashioned window, almost as laige as the side of 
the room, was opened to the summer scents of tlie gamen at the back 
of the house. Her father and mother were gone to a party, and the 
rest wWe all out with the butterflies. 

" D^ar ! your eyelids are red.” 

^iArethey?” said Rosamond. "I wonder why.” it was not in 
hsjf nature to pour forth wishes or grievances. They only came forth 
^^cefully on solicitation. 

“ As if you could hide it from me !” said Lydgate, laying his hand 
tenderly on both of hers. Don’t I see a tiny drop on one of the 
lashes ] Things trouble you, and you don’t tell me. That is un- 
loving.” 

‘‘ Wliy should I tell you what you cannot alter 1 They are every- 
day things ; — ^pcrhajis they have been a little worse lately.” 

“ Family annoyimccs. Don’t fear speaking. I guess them.” 

" Papa has been more irritable lately. Fred makes him angry, and 
this morning there was a fresh quarrel because Fred threatens to 
throw his wdiole education away, and do something quite beneath 
him. And besides ** 


Rosamond hesitated, and her cheeks were gathering a slight flush. 
Lydgate had never seen her in trouble since the morning of their en- 
gagement, and ho hiul never felt so passionately towards her as at 
this moment. He kissed the hesitating lips gently, as if to encourage 
them. 

I feel that papa is not quite pleased about our engagement,” Rosa^* 
mond continued, abnost in a whisper ; iuid he said last night that 
he should certainly speak to you and say it must be given up.” 

"Will you give it up 1” said Lydgate, with quick energy — almost 
angrily. 

" I never give up anything that I choose to do,” said Rosamond, 
recovering her calmness at the touching of this cord." 

" God bless you 1 ” said Lydgate, kissing her again. This constancy 
of purpose in the right place was mlorable. He went on : — 

" It is too late now for your father to say that our engagement 
must be given up. You are of age, and I claim you as mine. If any- 
thing is done to make you unliappy, — ^that is a reason for hastening 
our marriage.” 

An unmistakable delight shone forth fium the blue eyes that met 
his, and the radiance seemed to light up all his future with mild sun- 
^ine. Ideal happiness (of the kind known in the Arabian Nights, 
in which you are invited to step from the labour and discord of the 
street into paradise where everything is given to you and nothing 
claimed) seemed to be an affair of a few weeks’ waiting, more or 
less. 


" Why should we defer it ? ” he said, with ardent insistance. " I 
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have taken the house now : everything else can soon be got ready — 
can it, not ? You will not mind about new clothes. Those can be 
bought afterwards.” 

"What original notions you clever men have ! ” said Rosamond, 
dimpling with more thorough laughter than usual at tliis humorous 
incongruity. " This is the first time I ever heard of wedding-clothes 
being bought after marriage.” 

" But you don't mean to say you would insist on my waiting months 
for the sake %f clothes said Lydcate, half thinking tJiat Rosamond 
was tormenting him prettily, and naif fearing that she really shrank 
from speedy marriage. " Remember, we are looking forwaixl to a 
better sort of happiness even than this — being continually together, 
independent of others, and ordering our lives as we will. Come, dear, 
tell me how soon you can be altogether mine.” 

There was a serious pleading in Lydgate’s tone, as if he felt that 
she would be injuring him by any fantastic delays. Rosamond be- 
came serious too, and slightly meditative ; in fact, she was going 
through many intricacies of lace-edging and hosienr and jietticoat- 
tucking, in order to give an answer that would at least be ai)proxi- 
rnativo. 

" Six weeks would be ample — say so, Rosamond,” insisted Lydgate, 
releasing her hands to put his arm gently round her. 

One uttlc hand immediately went to pat her hair, while she gave 
her neck a meditative turn, and then said seriously — 

" There woiild be the house-linen and the furniture to be prepared. 
Still, mamma could see to those while we were away.” 

Yes, to be sure. We must be away a week or so.” 

" Oh, more than that I ” said Rosamond, earnestly. She was think- 
ing of her evening dresses for the visit to Sir Godwin Lydgate's, which 
she had long been secretly hoping for as a delightful employment of 
at least one quarter of the honeymoon, even if she deferred her intro- 
duction to the uncle wlio was a doctor of divinity (also a pleasing 
though sober kind of rank, when sustained by blood). She looked at 
her lover with some wondering remonstrance as slie spoke, and he 
readily understood that she might wish to lengthen the sweet time of 
double solitude. 

" Whatever you wish, my darling, when the day is fixed. But let 
us take a decided course, aiid put an end to any discomfort you may 
be suftering. Six weeks ! — I am sure they would be ample.” 

" I could certoily hasten the work,” said Rosamond. " Will you, 
t^en, mention it to papa 1 — I think it would be better to write to 
him.” She blushed and looked at him as the garden flowers look at 
us when we walk forth happily among them in the transcendent 
evening light : is there not a soul beyond utterance, htdf-nymph, 
half-child, in those delicate petals which glow and breathe^ about the 
centres of deep colour 1 

He touched her ear and a little bit of neck under it with his lips, 
and they sat quite still for many minutes which flowed by them like 
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a fliriqlT guigling brook with the kisses of the sun upon it* Bosamond 
thought that no one could be more in love than she was.; and Xjd- 
gate thought that after all his wild mistakes and absurd credulitj^ he 
had found perfect womanhood — ^felt as if already breathed upon by 
exquisite wedded affection such as would be bestowed by an accom- 
plished creature who venerated his high musiugs and momentous 
labours and would never interfere witn them ; who would create 
order in the home and accounts with still magic, yet keep her fingers 
ready to touch the lute and transform life into romance at any mo- 
ment; who was instructed to the true womanly limit and not a 
hair^s-breadth beyond — docile, therefore, and ready to carry out be- 
hests which came ftom beyond that limit. It was plainer, now than 
ever that his notion of remaining much longer a bachelor had been a 
mistake : marriage would not be an obstruction but a furtherance. And 
happening the next day to accompany a patient to Brassing, he saw 
a dinner-service there which ctruck him as so exactly the right thing 
that he bought it at once. It saved time to do these things just when 
you thought of them, and Lydgate hated ugly crockeiy. The dinner- 
service in question was expensive, but that might be in the nature of 
dinner-services. Fumishmg was necessarily expensive ; but then it 
had to be done only once. 

** It must be lovely,” said Mrs Vincy, when Lydgate mentioned his 

E urchase with some descriptive touches. “ Just vmat Rosy ought to 
ave. I trust in heaven it won’t be broken I ” 

One must hire servants who will not break things,” said Lydgate, 
^ertainly, this was reasoning with an imperfect vision of sequences. 
But at tliat period there was no sort of reasoning which was not more 
or less sanctioned by men of science.) 

Of course it was unnecessary to defer the mention of anything to 
mamma, who did not readily take views that were not cheerful, and 
being a happy wife herself, had hardlv any feeling but pride in her 
dau^ter’s marriage. But Rosamond had good reasons for suggesting 
to Lydgate that papa should be appealed to in writing. She prepared 
for the mrival of the letter by walking with her papa to the ware- 
house tlie next morning, aiid telling him on the way that Mr Lydgate 
wished to be married soon. 

"Nonsense, my dear,” said Mr Vincy. "What has he got to 
marry on ? You’d much better give up the engagement. I’ve told 
you so pretty plainly before this. What have you had such an edu- 
cation lor, if you are to go and marry a poor man 1 It’s a cruel thing 
for a father to see.” 

" Mr Lydgate is not poor, papa. He bought Mr Peacock’s practice, 
which, they say, is worth eight or nine hundred a-year.” 

" Stuff and nonsense ! What’s buying a practice ? He might as 
well buy ijiext year’s swallows. It’ll all slip through his fingers.” 

" On the contrary, papa, he will increase the practice. See how he 
has been called in by the Ghettams and Casaubons.” 

" I hope he knows I shan’t give anything-— with this disappoint- 
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ment about Fred, and Parliament going to be disHolvcd, and niacliine- 
bree^iug everywhere, and an election coining on ” 

" Dear papa ! what can that have to do with my marriage 1 ” 

" A pretty deal to do with it I We may all be mined for what I 
know — the country's in that state ! Some say it's tlie end of the 
world, and be hanged if I don't think it looks like it. Anyhow, it's 
not a time for me to be drawing money out of my business, and I 
shotdd wish Lydgate to know that.” 

‘‘ I am 8111% lie expects nothing, papa. And he has such very high 
connections : he is sure to rise in one way or another. He is en- 
gaged in making scientific discoveries.” 

Mr Vincy was silent. 

" I caiinot give up my only prospect of happiness, papa. Mr Lyd- 
gate is a gentleman, I could never love any one who was not a per- 
fect gentleman. You would not like me to go into a consumption, 
as Arabella Hawley did. And you know that I never change my 
mind,” 

A^in papa was silent. 

“ Promise me, jiapa, that you will consent to what we wish. We 
shall never give each other up ; and you know that you have always 
objected to hmg courtships and late marri^es.” 

There was a little more urgency of this kind, till Mr Vincy said, 
‘‘ Well, well, child, he must write to me first before I can answer 
him,” — and Rosamond was certain that she had gained her point. 

Mr Vincy's answer consisted chiefly in a demand that Lydgate 
should insure his life — a demand immediately conceded. This was a 
delightfully reassuring idea supposing that Lydgate died, but in the 
mean time not a self-supporting idea. However, it seemed to make 
everything comfortable about Rosamond’s marriage ; and the neces- 
sary purchases went on with much spirit. Not without prudential 
considerations, however. A bride (who is going to visit at a baronet's) 
must have a few first-rate i)ocket-handkerchiefs ; but beyond the 
absolutely necessary half-dozen, Rosamond contented herself without 
the very highest style of embroidery and Valenciennes. Lydgate 
a^o, finding that his siuii of eight hundred pounds had been con- 
siderably reduced since he had come to Middlemarch, restrained his 
inclination for some plate of an old pattern which was shown to him 
when he went into fobble's establislunent at Brassing to. buy forks 
and spoons. He was too proud to act as if he presupposed that Mr 
Vincy would advance money to provide furniture ; and though, since 
it would not be necessary to pay for eveiything at once, some bills 
would be left standing over, he did not waste time in conjecturing how 
much his father-in-law would give in the form of dowry, to make 
payment easy. He was not going to do anything extravagant, but the 
requisite things must be bought, and it would be bad economy to buy 
them of a poor quality. All these matters were by the by. Lydgate 
foresaw that science and his profession were the objects he should 
alone pursue enthusiastically ;Dut he could not imagine himself pur- 
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suing them in such a home as Wi’euch had — the dooi’s all open, the 
oil-cloth worn, the children in soiled pinafores, and lunch lingering in 
the form of bones, black-handled knives and willow-pattern. * But 
Wrench had a wretched lymphatic wife who made a miuiimy of her- 
self indoors in a large shawl ; and he must have altogether begim 
with an ill-chosen domestic apparatus. 

Rosamond, however, was on her side jiiuch occupied with conjec- 
tures, though her quick imitative i)erception warned her against 
betraying tliem too crudely. 

" I shall like so much to know your family,” she said one day, when 
the wedding-journey was being discusscil. “ We might perhaps take 
a direction that would allow us to see them as we returned. YHiich 
of your uncles do you like best 1 ” 

“Oh, — my uncle Godwin, 1 think. lie is a good-natured old 
fellow.” 

“You were constantly at his house at Quallingham, when you 
were a boy, were you not ? I should so like to see the old spot and 
everything you were used to. Does he know you are going to be 
married 1” 

“ No,” said Lydgate, carelessly, turning in his chair and rubbing 
his hair up. 

“ Do send him word of it, you naughty undutiful nephew. He will 
perhaps ask you to take me to Quallingham ; and then you could 
show me about the grounds, and I could imagine you there when you 
were a boy. Remember, you see. me in my homo, just as it has been 
since I was a child. It is not fair that I should be so ignorant of 
yours. But perhaps you would be a little ashamed of me. - I forgot 
that.” 

Lydgate smiled at her tenderly, and really accepted the suggestion 
that the proud pleasure of showing so charming a bride was woilh 
some trouble. And now he came to tliink of it, he would like to see 
the old spots with Rosamond. 

“ I will write to him, then. But my cousins are bores.” 

It seemed magnificent to Rosjiniond to be able to speak so slight- 
ingly of a baronet’s family, and she felt much contentment in the 
prospect of being able to estimate them contemptuously on her own 
account. 

But mamma was near spoiling all, a day or two later, by saying — 

“ I hope your uncle Sir Godwin will not look down on Rosy, Mr 
Lydgate. I should think he would do something handsome. A 
thousand or two can be nothing to a baronet.” 

“ Mamma ! ” said Rosamond, blushing deeply ; and Lydgate pitied 
her so mucli that he remained silent and went to the other end of 
the room to examine a print curiously, as if he had been absent- 
minded. JMainina had a little filial lecture afterwiirds, and was docile 
as usual. But Rosamond reflected that if any of those high-bred 

cousins Who were bores, should be induced to visit Middlemarch, they 

would sec many things in her own family which might shock them. 
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Hence it seemed desirable that Lydgate should by-and-by get some 
first-rate position elsewhere than in Middlemorch ; and this could 
hardly be difficult in the case of a nuin who had a titled uncle and 
could make discoveries. Lydgate, you perceive, had talked fervidly 
to Rosamond of his hopes as to the highest uses of his life, and had 
found it delightful to be listened to by a creature who would bring 
him the sweet furtherance of satisfying {iffection — ^beauty — repose — 
such help as our thoughts get from the summer sky and the flower- 
fringed meadows. 

Lydgate relied much on the psychological difference between what 
for the sake of variety I will call goose and gander : es2)ecially on the 
innate submissiveness of the goose as beautifully corresponding to the 
strength of the gander. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

“Thrico liup]iy 8lic that ih so well assured 
Unto lierscir, and settled so in lioiirt, 

That iieitlun* will for better l)o allured 
Ne fears to worse with any ehaiiee to start, 

But like a steddy ship doth stnuigly part 
The raging waves, and kceiw her (iourso aright; 

Ne aught for tempest doth from it d(‘.i»art., 

Ne aught for fairer weather’s falst) delight. 

Such self-assurance need not fear the siiight 
Of grudging foes ; no favour seek of friends ; 

But in the stjiy of her own stedfast might 
Neither to one herself nor other bends. 

Most ha])py she that most assunsl doth n-st. 

But he most happy who such one loves best." 

— SPKNSKn. 

The doubt hinted hy Mr Vincy whether it were only the general 
election or the end of tlic world that was coming on, now that George 
the Fourth was dead, Paaliament dissolved, Wellington and Peel 
generally depreciated and the new King apologetic, was a feeble type 
of the uncertainties in provincial opinion at that time. With the 
glow-worm lights of country place.s, now could men sec which were 
their own thoughts in the confusion of a Tory Ministry passing Liberal 
measures, of Tory nobles and electors being anxious to return Liberals 
rather than friends of the recreant Ministers, and of outcries for 
remedies which seemed to have a my^steriously remote hearing on 
private interest, and were made suspicious hy the advocacy of dis- 
a^eeable neighbours 1 Buyers of the Middlemarch newspapers found 
themselves in an anomalous position : during the agitation on the 
Catholic Question many had given up the ‘ Pioneer' — ^which had a 
motto from Charles James Fox and was in the van of 'progress — 
becauae it had taken Peel’s side about the Papists, and had thus 
blottedits Liberalism with a toleration of Jesuitry and Baal ; hut they 
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were ill -satisfied with the ‘ Trumpet/ which — since Jts blasts against 
Borne, and in the general ilaccidity of the public mind (nfbbdy 
knowing who would support whom) — had Decome feeble* m its 
blowing. 

It was a time, according to a noticeable article in the * Pioneer,’ 
when the crying needs of the country might well counteract a re- 
luctance to public action on the part of men whose minds had from 
long experience acquired breiidth an well as concentration, decision of 
jud^ent as well as tolerance, dispassionateness as well as eneigy — 
in fact, all those qualities which in the melancholy experience of 
mankind have been the least disposed to share lodgings. 

Mr Hackbutt, whose fluent speech was at that time floating more 
widely than usual, and leaving much uncertainty as to its ultimate 
channel, was heard to say in Mr Hawley’s office that the article in 
question "emanated” fi mi Brooke of Tipton, and that Brooke had 
secretly bought the ‘ Pioneer ’ some months ago. 

“ That means mischief, eh ^ ” said Mr Hawley. " He’s got the freak 
of being a popular man now, after dangling about like a stray tortoise. 
So much the worse for him. IVe had my eye on him for some time. 
He shall bo prettily pumped upon. He’s a damned bad landlord. 
What business has an old county man to come currying favour with 
a low set of dark-blue freemen ? As to his paper, I only hope he 
may do the writing himself. It would be wortli our paying for,” 

" I understand he has got a very brilliant young fellow to edit it, 
who can write the highest style of leading article, (juite equal to any- 
thing in the London papers. And he means to take very high ground 
on Reform.” 

" Let Brooke reform his rent-roll. He’s a cursed old screw, and 
the buildings all over his estate arc going to rack. I suppose this 
young fellow is some loose fish from London,” 

" His name is Ladislaw, He is said to be of foreign extraction.” 

" I know the sort,” said Mr Hawley ; " some emissary. He’ll })c- 
gin with flourishing about the Rights of Man and end with murdering 
a wench. That’s the style.” 

" You must concede that there are abuses, Hawley,” said Mr Hack- 
butt, foreseeing some political disagreement with his family lawyer. 
" I myself should never favour immoderate views — in fact 1 take my 
stand with Huskisson — ^but I cannot blind myself to the consideration 

that the non-representation of laige towns 

^ " Large towns be damned ! ” said Mr Hawley, impatient of exposi- 
tion. " I know a little too much about Middlemarcn elections. Let 
’em quash every pocket borough to-morrow, and bring in every 
mushroom town in the kingdom — ^theyll only increase the expense of 
getting into Parliament. I go upon facts.” 

Mr Hawley’s disgust at the notion of the * Pioneer’ beinu edited by 
an emissaty, and of Brooke becoming actively political — as if a 
tortoise of desultory pursuits should protrude its small head ambiti- 
ously and become rampant — was hardly equal to the annoyance felt 
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by some members of Mr Brooke’s own family. The result had oozed 
forth^gradually, like the discovery that your neighbour has set up an 
unpleasant kind of manufacture which will be permanently under 
your nostrils without legal remedy.. The ‘ Pioneer ’ had been secretly 
bought even before Will Ladislaw’s arrival, the expected opportunity 
having offered itself in the readiness of the propnetor to pw*t with a 
valuable property which did not pay ; and in the interval since Mr 
Brooke had written his invitation, those germinal ideas of making his 
mind tell upon the world at laige which had been present in him from 
his younger years, but had liitherto lain in some obstruction, had 
been sprouting under cover. 

The development was much furthered by a delight in his guest 
which proved greater even than he had anticipated. For it seemed 
that Wm was not only at liome in all those aitistic and literary sub- 
jects which Mr Brooke had gone into at one time, hut that he was 
strikingly ready at seizing the points of the political situation, and 
dealing with them in that large spirit which, aided by adequate mem- 
ory, lends itself to quotation and general effectiveness of treatment. 

“ He seems to me a kind of Shelley, you know,” Mr Brooke took 
an opportunity of raying, for the gratification of Mr Casaubon. “ I 
don’t mean as to anything objectionable — laxities or atheism, or any- 
thing of that kind, you know — ^Ladislaw’s sentiments in every way I 
am sure are good — indeed, we were talking a great deal together last 
night. But he has the same soit of enthusiasm for liberty, freedom, 
emancipation — a fine thing under guidance — under gunlance, you 
know. I think I shall be able to put him on the right tack ; and I 
am the more pleased because he is a relation of yours, Casaubon.” 

If the right tack implied anything more precise than the rest of Mr 
Brooke’s speech, Mr Casaubon silently hoped that it referred *to some 
occupation at a great distance from Lowick. He had disliked Will 
while he helped nim, but he had begun to dislike him still more now 
that Will had declined his help, That is the way with us when we 
have any uneasy jealousy in our disposition : if our talents are chiefly 
of the burrowing kind, our honey-sipping cousin (whom we have 
grave reasons for objecting to) is likely to have a secret contempt for 
•us, and any one who admires him passes an oblique criticism on our- . 
selves. Having the scruples of rectitude in our souls, we are above 
the meanness of injuring nim — rather we meet all his claims on us 
by active benefits ; and the drawing of cheques for him, being a 
superiority which he must recognise, gives our bitterness a milder in- 
fusion. Now Mr Casaubon had been deprived of that superiority (as 
anything more than a remembrance) in a sudden, capricious manner. 
His antipathy to Will did not spring from the common jealousy of a 
winter-worn husband : it was something deeper, bred by his lifelong 
claims and discontents ; but Dorothea, now that she wai| present— 
Dorothea, as a young wife who herself had shown an offensive capa- 
bility of criticism, necessarily gave concentration to the uneasiness 
which had before been vague. 
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Will Ladislaw on liis side felt that his dislike was flourishing at the 
expense of his gratitude, and spent much inward discourse in justify- 
ing the dislike. Casauhon hated him — he knew that very well ; on 
his first entrance he could discern a bitterness in the mouth and a 
venom in the glance which woulddimost justify declaring war in spite 
of past benefits. He was much obliged to Casanbon m the past, but 
really the act of marrying this wife was a set-off against the obliga- 
tion. It was a question whether gratitude which refers to what is 
done for one’s self ought not to give way to indignation at what is 
done against another. And Casauhon had done a wrong to Dorothea 
in marrying her. A man was bound to know himself better than 
that, and if he chose to grow grey crunching bones in a cavern, he had 
no business to be luring a girl into his companionship. “ It is the 
most horrible of viigiii-socrifices,” said Will ; and he painted to him- 
self what were Dorothea’s inward sorrows as if he had been writing 
a choric wail. But he woidd never lose sight of her : he would 
watch over her — ^if he gave up everything else in life he would watch 
over her, and she should know that she had one slave in the world. 
Will had — ^to use Sir Thomtis Browne’s phrase — a “passionate prodi- 
gality ” of statement both to himself and others. The simple truth was 
that nothing then invited him so strongly as thi.* presence of Dorothea. 

Invitations of the formal kind had been wanting, however, for Will 
luul never been asked to go to Lowick. Mr Brooke, indeed, confident 
of doing everything agreeable which Ciisaubon, poor fellow, was too 
much absorbed to flunk of, had an’anged to bring Ladislaw to Lowick 
several times (not neglecting meanwliile to introduce him elsewhere 
on every opportunity as “a young relative of Casaubon’s ”). And 
though Will had not seen Dorothea alone, their interviews had been 
enough to restore her former sense of young companionship witli one 
who was cleverer than herself, yet seemed ready to be sprayed by her. 
Poor Dorothea before her marriage liad never found much room in 
other minds for what she cared most to say ; and she had not, as we 
know, enjoyed her husband’s superior instiaiction so much as she had 
expected. If she spoke with any keenness of interest to Mr Casauhon, 
he heard her with an air of patience as if she had given a quotation 
from the Delectus familiar to him from his tender years, and some- 
times mentioned curtly what ancient sects or personages had held 
similar ideas, as if there were too much of that sort in stock already ; 
at other times he would infonn her that she was mistaken, and reas- 
sert what her remark had questioned. 

But Will Ladislaw always seemed to see more in what she said than 
she herself saw. Dorotliea had little vanity, but she had the ardent 
woman’s need to rule beneficently by making the joy of another 
soul. Hence the mere chance of seeing Will occasionally was like a 
lunette opejied in the wall of her prison, giving her a glimpse of the 
sunny air ; and this pleasure began to nullify her original alarm at 
what her husband might think about the introduction of Will as her 
uncle’s guest. On this subject Mr Casaubon had remained dumb. 
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But Will wanted to talk with Dorothea alone, and was impatient 
of sloj\r circumstance.. However slight the Uirrestrial intercourse be- 
tween Dante and Beatrice or Petrarch and Laura, time changes tlie 
proportion of tilings, and in later days it is preferable to have fewer 
sonnets and more conversation. Necessity excused stratiigcm, hut 
stratagem was limited by the dread of offenefing Dorothea, He found 
out at lost that he wanted to take a particular sketch at Lowick ; and 
one morning when Mr Brooke had to drive along the Lowick road on 
his w’ay to the county town, Will asked to be set down with his 
sketch-book and camp-stool at Lowick, and without announcing him- 
self at the Mianor settled himself to sketch in a position where he 
must see Dorothea if she came out to walk — and he knew that slie 
usually walked an hour in the morning. 

But the stratagem was defeated by the weather. Clouds gathered 
with treacherous (piickness, the rain came down, and Will was obliged 
to take shelter in the house. He intended, on the strength of rela- 
tionship, to go into the drawing-room and wait there without being 
announced ; and seeing his old acquaintance the butler in the hall, he 
said, “Don’t mention tliat I am here, Pratt ; I will wait till luncheon ; 
I know Mr Casaiibon does not like to be disturbed when he is u. the 
library,” 

“ Master is out, sir ; there’s only Mrs Casaiibon in the libraiy. I’d 
better tell her you’re here, sir,” said Pratt, a red - cheeked man given 
to lively converse with Tantripp, and often agreeing with her that it 
must be dull for Madam. 

“ Oh, very well ; this confounded rain has hindered me from 
sketching,” said Will, feeling so happy that he allectcd indifference 
with delightful ease. 

In another minute he was in the libraiy, and Dorothea was meet- 
ing him with her sweet unconstrained smile. 

“ Mr Casaubon has gone to the Archdeacon’s,” she said, at once. 
“ I don’t know whether he will be at home again long before dinner. 
He was uncertain how long he should be. Did you want to say any- 
thing particular to him ? ” 

“No ; I came to sketch, but the rain drove me in. Else I would 
not have disturbed you yet. I supposed that Mr Casaubon was here, 
and I know he dislikes interruption at this hour.” 

“ I am indebted to the rain, then. I am so gljid to see you.” Doro- 
thea uttered these common words with the simple sincerity of an un- 
happy child, visited at school. 

“1 r^lly came for the chance of seeing you alone,” said Will, 
mysteriously forced to be just as simjile as she was. He could not 
stay to ask himself, why not ? “I wanted to talk about tilings, as 
we did in Rome. It always makes a difference when other people 
are present.” ^ 

“ Yes,” said Dorothea, in her clear full tone of assent. “ Sit down.” 
She seated herself on a dark ottoman with the brown books behind 
her, looking in her plain dress of some thin woollen-white material, 
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without a single omaiiient on her besides hr ' ^ , 

were under a vow to be different from wcdding-rmgj^ as if she 
sat down opposite her at two yards* dista^^l 

bright curls and delicate but rather the light mllmg omMs 

curves of lip and chin. Each lookedjh’*''^!^^^ profile, with its defiant 
two flowers which had opened th^ at the other as if they had been 
moment forgot her husband's and there. Dorothea for the 

seemed fresh water at her thirfe/stenous irritation against Will : it 
one person whom she had foim/^y lips ^ speak without fear to the 
through sadness she exaggeratf*^ receptive ; for in looking backward 

“I have often thought tl/ed a past solace, 
she said, immediately. “ I should like to talk to you agam,” 
I said to you.” ^ seems strange to me how many tilings 

“ I remember them , , , , ‘ 

in his soul of feeling tl^^b said Will, with the unspeakable content 
to be perfectly loved.?at he was in the presence of a creature worthy 
perfect for we mort^ ^ think his owm feelings at that moment were 
lied in the coiimlct<#® ^^ave our divine moments, when love is sati§- 

" I have tried to beloved object. 

Dorothea. “ I can re/am a great deal since wc were in Rome,” said 
just a little Greek. Latin a little, and I am beginning to understand 
out refei*ences fV*’ ®an help Mr Casaiibon better now. I 6hn find 
very difficult to and ^ve his eyes in many ways. But it is 

the way to gre'*' learned ; it seems as if people wei-e worn out on 
are too lire(L''''at thoughts, and can never enjoy them because they 

If a iiii^ 

take them ^^as a capacity for great thoughts, ho is likely to over- 
ness. before he is decrepit,” said Will, with irrepressible qnick- 
aiwi se^^at tlirough certain sensibilities Dorothea was as quick as he, 
true ^ace change, he added, immediately, " But it is quite 

out j^^at the best minds have been sometimes overstrained in worUig 

trtlieir ideas.” 

.,0 ‘You correct me,” said Dorothea. “I expressed myself ill. I 
*whould have said that those who have great moiiglits get too much 
worn in working them out. I used to feel about that, even when I 
was a little girl ; and it always seemed to me that the use I should 
like to make of my life would be to help some one who did great 
works, so that his burtlien might be liglitcir.” 

Dorothea was led on to this bit of autobiography without any sense 
of making a revelation. But she had never before said anything to 
Will which threw so strong a light on her marriage. He did not 
shnig his shoulders ; and for want of that muscular outlet he thought 
the more irritably of beautiful lips kissing holy skulls and other 
emptinesses ecclesiastically enshrined. Also he had to take care that 
his ^eech should not betray that thought. 

But y<»u may easily carry the help too far,” he said, and get 
over-^vrought yourself. Are you not too much shut up? You 
already look paler. It would be better for Mr Casaubon to have a 
secretary ; he could easily get a man who would do half his « work 
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far him. It would save him more effectually, and you need only 
help him in lighter ways.’^ 

“How can you think of that 1” said Dorothea, in a tone of earnest 
remonstrance. I should have no hsmpiness if I did not help him 
in his work. What could I do ? There is no good to be done in 
Lowick. The only thing I desire is to help liini more. And he 
objects to a secretary ; please not to mention that again.” 

“ Certainly not, now I know your feeling. But I have heard both 
Mr Brooke and Sir James Chcttam express the same wish.” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothea, “ but they don’t understand — ^they want me 
to be a great deal on horseback, and have the garden altered and 
new conservatories, to fill uj) my days. I tliouglit you could un- 
derstand that one’s mind has other wants,” she added, ratlier im- 
patiently — “besides, Mr Casiiubon cannot bear to hear of a sec- 
retary.” 

“ My mistake is excusable, said Will. “ In old days I used to 
hear Mr Casaubon speak os if he looked forward to having a sec- 
retary. Indeed he held out the prospect of that office to me. But 
I turned out to be- -not good enough for it.” 

Dorothea was trying to extract out of this an excuse for her hus- 
band’s evident repulsion, (us she said, with a playful smile, “You 
were not a steacty worker enough.” 

“ No,” said Will, shaking his head backward somewhat after the 
manner of a spirited horse. And then, the old irritable demon 
prompting him to give another good pinch at the moth-wings of 

S oor Mr Casaiibon’s glory, he went on, “ And I have seen since that 
[r Casaubon does not like any one to overlook his work and know 
thoroughly what he is doing. He is too doubtful — too uncertain of 
himself. I may not be good for much, but he dislikes me because I 
disagree with him.” 

Wiirwas not without his intentions to be always generous, but 
our tongues are little triggers which have usually been pulled before 
general intentions can be brought to bear. And it was too intoler- 
able that Casaubon’s dislike of him should not be fairly accounted 
for to Dorothea. Yet when he had spoken he was rather uneasy as 
to the effect on her. 

But Dorothea was strangely quifit — ^not immediately indignant, as 
she had been on a like occasion in Borne. And the cause lay deep. 
She was no longer struggling against the perception of facts, but 
adjusting herself to their clearest perception ; and now when she 
looked steadily at her husband’s tmlure, still more at his possible 
consciousness of failure, she seemed to be looking along the one 
track where duty became tenderness. Will’s want of reticepcc 
might have been met with more severity, if he had not already been 
recommended to her mercy by her husband^s dislike, which must 
seem hard to her till she saw l^etter reason for it. 

She did not answer at once, but after looking down ruminatingly 
she said, with some earnestness, “ Mr Casaubon must have overcome 
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his dislike of you so far as his actions were concerned : and that is 
admirable ” r 

“ Yes ; he has shown a sense of justice in family matters. It was 
an abominable thing that my grandmother should have been dis- 
inherited because she made what they called a m^salliaiice, though 
there was nothing to be said against her husband except that he was 
a Polish refugee who gave lessons for his bread.” 

“ I wish I knew all about her ! ” said Dorothea. " I wonder hpw 
she bore the change from wealth to poverty ; I wonder whether she 
was happy with her husband ! Do you know much about them ? ” 

" No : only that my grandfather was a patriot — a bright fellow — 
could speak many languages — musical — ^got his bread by teaching all 
sorts of tilings. They both died rather early. And I never knew 
much of my father, beyo.id what my mother told me ; but he in- 
herited the musical talents. I remember his slow walk and his long 
thin hands ; and one day remains with me when he was lying ill, 
and I was very hungry, and had only a little bit of bread.” 

“ All, what a different life from mine ! ” said Dorothea, with keen 
interest, clasping her hands on her lap. “ I have always had too 
much of everything. But tell me how it was — Mr Casaubon could 
not have known about you then.” 

" No ; but my father had made himself known to Mr Casaubon, 
and that was my last hungry day. My father died soon after, and 
my mother and I were well taken care of. Mr Casaubon always 
expressly recognised it as his duty to take care of us because of the 
harsh injustice which had been shown to his mothei'^s sister. But 
now I am telling you what is not new to you.” 

In his inmost soul Will was conscious of wishing to tell Dorothea 
what was rather new even in his own construction of things — namely, 
that Mr Casaubon had never done more than pay a debt towards 
him. Will was much too good a fellow to be easy under the sense 
of being ungrateful. And when gratitude has become a matter of 
reasoning there ore many ways of escaping from its bonds. 

“No,” answered Dorothea; “Mr Casaubon has always avoided 
dwelling on his own honourable actions.” She did not feel that her 
husband’s conduct was depreciated ; but this notion of what justice 
had recpiired in his relations wit9i Will Ladislaw took strong hold 
on her mind. After a moment’s pause, she added, “ He had never 
told me that he supported your mother. Is she still living 1 ” 

“ No ; she died by an accident — a fall — four years ago. It is 
curious that my motner, too, ran away from her family, but not for 
the sake of her husband. She never would tell me anything about 
her family, except that she forsook them to get her own living — ^went 
on the stage, in fact. She was a dark-eyed creature, with crisp ring- 
lets, and nower seemed to be getting old. You see I come of rebellious 
blood on both sides,” Will ended, smiling brightly at Dorothea, while 
she was still looking with serious intentness before her, like a child 
seeing a drama for the first time. 
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But her face, too, broke into a smile as she said, That is your 
apology, I suppose, for having yourself been rather rebellious ; I 
mean, to Mr Casaubon’s wishes. You must remember that you have 
not done what he thought best for you. And if he dislikes you — 
you were speaking of dislike a little while ago — ^but I should rather 
say, if he has sho^vn any painful feelings towards you, you must con- 
sider how sensitive he has become from the wealing effect of study. 
Perhaps,” she continued, getting into a pleading tone, iny uncle has 
not told you how serious Mr Casaubon’s illness was. It would be 
very petty of us who are well and can bear things, to think much of 
small offences from those who carry a weight of trial.” 

" You teach me better,” said Will. " I will never grumble on that 
subject again.” There was a gentleness in his tone which came from 
the unutterable contentment of perceiving — what Dorothea was ha^ly 
conscious of-*-that she was travelling into the remoteness of pure pity 
and loyalty towards her husband. Will was ready to adore her pity 
and loyalty, if she would associate himself with her in manifesting 
them. " I have really sometimes been a perverse fellow,” he went 
on, " but I will never again, if I can help it, do or say what you would 
disapprove.” 

"That is very good of you,” said Dorothea, with another open 
smile. " I shall have a little kmgdom then, whijrc I shall give laws. 
But you 'svill soon go away, out of my nile, I imagine. You will soon 
be tired of sfriying at the Grange.” 

" That is a point I wanted to mention to you — one of the reasons 
why I wished to speak to you alone. Mr Brooke proposes that I 
should stay in this neighbourhood. He has bought one ot the Middle- 
march newspapers, and he wishes me to conduct tliat, and also to help 
him in other ways.” 

" Would not that be a sacrifice of higher pros];)ects for you ?” said 
Dorothea. 

" Perhaps ; but I have always been blamed for thinking of 
prospects, and not settling to anything. And here is something off ered 
to me. If you would not like me to accept it, 1 will give it up. 
Otherwise I would rather stay in this part of the country than go 
away. I belong to nobody anywhere else.” 

" I should like you to stay very much,” said Dorothea, at once, as 
simply and readily as she had spoken at Rome. There was not the 
shadow of a reason in her mind at the moment why she sliould not 
say so. 

^ " Then I vnll stay,” said Ladislaw, shaking liis head backward, 
rising and going towards the window, as if to sec whetlier the rain 
had ceased. 

But the next moment, Dorothea, according to a liabit which was 
getting continually stronger, began to reflect that her hilsband felt 
differently from herself, aiul she coloured deeply under the double 
embarrassment of having expressed what might be in opposition to 
her husband’s feeling, and of having to suggest this opposition to 
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Will. His fEtce was not turned towards her, and this made it easier 

to s^— • 

" But my opinion is of little consequence on such a subject. I 
t hink you should be guided by Mr Casaubon. I raoke without think- 
ing of anything else than my own feeling, which has nothing to do 
with the real question. But it now occurs to me — perhaps Mr Casau- 
bon might see that the proposal was not wise. Can you not wait now 
and mention it to him ? ” . . . ' 

I can't wait to-day,” said Will, inwardly scared by the possibility 
that Mr Casaubon would enter. “ The rain is quite over now. I told 
Mr Brooke not to call for me : I would rather walk the five miles. I 
shall strike across Halsell Common, and see the gleams on 'the wet 
grass. 1 like that.” 

He approached her to shake hands quite hurriedly, longing but not 
daring to say, “ Don't mention the subject to Mr Casaubon.” No, ho 
dared not, could not say it. To ask her to be less simple and direct 
would be like breathing on the crystal that you want to see the light 
through. And there was always the other great dread — of liimself 
becoming dimmed and for ever ray-shorn in her eyes. 

" I wish you could have stayed,” said Dorothea, with a touch of 
mournfulness, as she rose and put out her hand. She also had her 
thought which she did not like to express : — ^Will certainly ought to 
lose no time in consulting Mr Casaubon's wishes, but for her to urge 
this might seem an undue dictation. 

So they only said ‘‘ Good-bye,” and Will quitted the house, striking 
across the fields so as not to run any risk of encountering Mr Casau- 
bon's carriage, which, however, did not appear at the gate until four 
o'clock. That was an unpropitious hour for coming home ; it was too 
early to gain the moral support under ennui dressing his person’ 
for tlinner, and too late to undress his mind of the day's frivolous 
ceremony and aftairs, so as to be prepared for a good plunge into the 
serious business of study. On such occasions he usually threw him- 
self into an easy-chair in the library, and allowed Dorothea to read 
the London papers to him, closing his eyes the while. To-day, how- 
ever, he declined that relief, observing that he had already had too 
many public details urged upon him ; but he spoke more cheerfully 
than usual, when Dorothea asked about his iatigue, and added with 
that air of formal effort which never forsook him even when he spoke 
>vithout his waistcoat and cravat — 

" I have had the gratification of meeting my former acquaintance, 
Dr Spanning, to-day, and of being praised by one who is himself a 
worthy recipient of praise. He spoke very handsomely of my late 
tractate on the Egyptian Mysteries, — using, in fact, terms which it 
would not become me to repeat.” In uttering the last clause, Mr 
Casaubon leaned over the elbow of his chair, and swayed his he|d up 
and down, apparently as a muscular outlet instead of that recapirala- 
tion which would not have been becoming. 

“ I am very glad you have had that pleasure,” said Dorothea, de- 
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lighted to see her husband less weipy than usual at this hour. Be- 
fore xou came I had been regretting tliat you liappened to be out 
to-day.” 

" Why so, my dear 1” said Mr Casaubon, throwing himself back- 
ward again. 

" Because Mr Ladislaw has been hei'c ; and lie has mentioned a 
proposal of my uncle’s which 1 should like to know your opinion of.” 
Her husband she felt was really concerned in this (piestion. Even 
with her ignorance of the world she had a vague impression tliat the 
position ottered to Will was out of keeping with his familv connec- 
tions, and certainly Mr Ciisaubon had a claim to be consulted. He did 
not ^eak, but merely bowed. 

" Hear uncle, you know, has many projects. It appears tliat he 
has bought one of tlie Middleinarch newspapers, and he nos asked Mr 
Ladislaw to stay in tliis neighbourhood and conduct the paper lor 
him, besides helping liim in other ways.” 

Dorothea looked at lier husband while she spoke, Imt he had at 
first blinked and finally closed his eyes, as if to save tlicm ; while his 
lips became moi*e tense. Wliat is your opinion 3 ” she added, ratlier 
timidly, after a slight pause. 

" Did Mr Ljulislaw come on puipose to ask my oidnion ? ” said Mr 
Casaubon, opening his eyes iiaiTowly with a knife-edged look at 
Dorothea. She was really uneomfoilahle on tht‘ point lie iimnired 
about, but slie only became a little more serious, and her eyes did not 
swerve. 

No,” she answered, immediately, “ he did not say that he came to 
ask youi* opinion. But when he mentioned the i>roposal, ho of course 
expected me to tell you of it.” 

* Mr Casaubon was silent. 

" I feared that you might feel some objection. But certainly a 
young man with so much talent might be very useful to my uncle — 
might hell) liini to do good in a better way. And Mr Liulislaw wishes 
to have some fixed occupation. He has been blamed, he says, for not 
seeking something of tliat kind, and he would like to stay in this 
neighbourhood because no one cares for him elsewhere.” 

Dorothea felt that this was a consideration to soften lier husband. 
However, he did not speak, and she jiresently recurred to Dr Spanning 
and the Archdeacon’s breakfast. But there was no longer sunshine 
on these subjects. 

The next morning, without Dorothea’s knowledge, Mr Casaubon 

a atched tlie following letter, beginning “ Dear Mr Ladislaw’* (he 
always before addressed him as “ Will”) : — 


Mrs Casaubon infoims me that a proposal has been made to you, 
and (accorfling to an inferenco by no means striitched) haS on your 
pa^ been in some degree entertained, which involves your residence in 
this neighbourhood in a capacity which I am justified in saying touches 
my owm iiosition in such a way as renders it not (uily natursil and 

% 
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warrantable in me when that effect is viewed under the influence 
of legitimate feeling, but incumbent on me when the same ^ect is 
considered in the light of my responsibilities, to stete at once that 
your acceptance of the proposal above indicated would be highly 
offensive to me. That I have some claim to the exercise of a veto 
here, would not, I believe, be denied by any reasonable 'person cog- 
nisant of the relations between us : relations which, though thrown 
into the j^aat by your lecent procedure, are not thereby aimulled in 
their cliaracter ot determining antecedents. I will not here make 
reflections on any person’s judgment. It is enough for me to point 
out to yourself that there are cei-tain social fitnesses and proprieties 
which should hindin* a somewhat near relative of mine from becoming 
in anywise conspicuous in tliis vicinity in a status not only much 
beneath my own, but associated at best with the sciolism of literaiy 
or political adventurers. At uny rate, the contrary issue must exclude 
you from fuilher reception at my house. — Yours fiiithfnlly, 

" Edward Casaubon.” 

Meanwhile Dorothea’s mind was innocently at work towards the 
further embitterment of her hasband ; dwelling, with a sympathy 
that grow to agitation, on what Will had told her about his parents 
and grand-parents. Any private hours in her day were usually spent 
in her blue-green bomloir, and she had come to be very fond of its 
})allid tiuaintness. Nothing had been outwardly altered there ; but 
while the siiinmer had giudually advanced ovtT the western fields 
beyond the avenue of elms, the bare room had gathered within it 
those ineinories of an inwar<l life which fill the air as with a cloud of 
good or bad angels, the invisible yet active forms of our spiiiiuai 
triumphs or our spiritual falK s^he had been so used to ftiuggte fof 
and to find resolve in looking along the avenue towards the arch of 
western light that the vision itself had gained a communicating power. 
Even the ])ale stag seeme<l to have reminding glances and to mean 
mutely, “ Yes, we know.” And the group of delicately-touc]i|£|d 
miniatures had made an audience .as of beings no longer disturbed 
about their own earthly lot, but still liumjinly interestecl. Esi)ecially 
the mysterious ‘‘ Aunt Julia” about whom Dorothea had never found 
it easy to question lier husband. 

And now, since her conveivation with Will, many fresh images had 
gathered round that Aunt Julia who w.os Will’s grcondmotlier ; the 
presence of that delicate miniature, so like a living face that she 
knew, helping to concentrate her feelings. What a WTong, to cut off 
the ‘girl from the family protection and inheritance only because slie 
had chosen a man who was i^oor ! Dorothea, early troubling her 
elders with qiiestions about the facts around her, had wrought herself 
into somfi’ indei)endent clearness as to the historical, i)olitical reasons 
why eldest sons had superior rights, and why laud should be entailed: 
those reasons, impressing her wdth a certain awe, inight be weightier 
than .she knew, but here was a question of ties which left them uniu- 
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fringed. Here was a daughter whose child — even according to the 
ordmaiy aping of aristocratic institutions by people who are no more 
ariatocratic than retired grocers, and who have no more land to ‘^keep 
together ” than a lawn and a paddock — would iiave a prior claim. 
Was inheritance a question of liking or of responsibility ? All the 
energy of Dorotheas nature went on the side of resi^onsibility — the 
fulfilment of claims founded on our oAvn deeds, such as marriage and 
parentage. 

It was true, she said to herself, that Mr Casaubon had a debt to the 
Ladislaws — ^that he had to pay back what the Ladislaws had been 
wonged of. And now she began to think of her husband's will, 
which had been made at the time of their marriage, leaving the bulk 
of his property to her, with ju'oviso in case of her having cliildren. 
That ought to be altered ; and no time ought to be lost. This very 
question which had just arisen about Will Ladislaw’s occupation, 
was the occasion for placing things on a new, right footing. Her 
husband, she felt sure, according to all his jjrevious conduct, would 
he ready to take the just view, if she proj^oscid it — she, in wliose inte- 
rest an unfair conceiitration of the inoperty had been urged. His 
s<*nse of right had surmounted ainl would continue to surmount any- 
tliing that might be called antipathy. She suspected that her uncle's 
scheme was disapproved by Mr Casaubon, and this made it seem all 
the more opportune that a fresh understanding should be begun, so 
that insteacl of Will's starting penniless and accepting the first func- 
tion that ofiered itself, he should find himself in possession of a right- 
ful income which should be paid by her liusbarid during his life, and, 
•by an immediate alteration of the will, should l)e secured at his 
death. The vision of all this as what ought to be done seemed to 
Dorothea like a sudden letting in of daylight, waking lier from her 
previous stupidity and incurious self-absorbed ignoiance aliout her 
husband's relation to others. Will Ladislaw had refused Mr Casau- 
bon's future aid on a ground that no longer ap])eared right to 
her ; and Mr Casaubon had never himself seen fully what was the 
claim upon him. “ But he will ! " said Dorothea. “ The great 
strength of his character lies here. And what are we doing with our 
money ? Wc make no use of half of our income. My own money 
buys mo nothing but an uneasy conscience,” 

There was a peculiar fascination for Dorothea in tin’s division of 
property intended for herself, and always regarded by her as excessive. 
She was blind, you see, to many things obvious to othei-s — likely to 
tread in the wrong places, as Celia had warned her ; yet her blind- 
ness to whatever did not lie in her own pui-e purpose carried her 
safely by the side of precipices where vision wouhihave been perilous 
with fear. 

The thoughts which had gathewMl vividness in the solitiVle of her 
boudoir occupied her incessantly through the <lay on which Mr Casau- 
bon had sent his letter to Will. Everything seemed hindrance to her 
till she could find an upportimity of opening her heart to her hus- 
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band. To bis preoccupied mind all subjects were to be ap|>roached 
gently, and she nad never since bis illness lost from ber consdonsneBS 
tbe dread of agitating bim. But when young a^our is set brooding 
over tbe conception of a prompt deed, the deed itself seems to start 
forth witii independent life, masteiing ideal obstacles. Tbe day 
passed in a sombre fashion, not unusual, though Mr Casaubon was 
perhaps unusually silent ; but there were hours of the night which 
might be counted on as opportunities of conversation ; for Dorothea, 
when aware of her husband’s sleeplessness, had established the habit 
of rising, lighting a candle, and reading him to sleep again. And 
this night she was from the beginning sleepless, excited by resolves. 
He slept as usual for a few hours, but she had risen softly and had sat 
in the darkness for nearly an hour before he said — 

Dorothea, since you a^e up, will you light a candle 

“ Do you feel ill, dear 1” was her first question, as she obeyed him. 

“ No, not at all ; but I shall be obliged, since you are up, if you 
will read me a few pages of Lowth.” 

May I talk to you a little, instead said Dorothea. 

Certainly.” 

I have been thinking about money all day — ^that I have always 
had too much, and especially the prospect of too much.” 

These, my dear Dorothea, are providential arrangements,” 

But if one has too much in consequence of others being wronged, 
it seems to me that the divine voice which tells us to set that wrong 
right must be obeyed.” 

What, my love, is the bearing of your remark ?” 

“ That you have been too liberal in arrangements for me — I mean, 
with regaid to property ; and that makes me unhappy.” 

“ How so 1 I have none but comparatively distant connections.” 

“ I have been led to think about your aunt Julia, and how slie was 
left in poverty only because she married a poor man, an act which 
was not disgraceful, since he was not unworthy. It was on that 
ground, I know, that you educated Mr Ladislaw and provided for his 
mother.” 

Dorothea waited a few moments for some answer that would help 
her onward. None came, and her next words seemed tlie more for- 
cible to her, falling cletir ux)on the dark silence. 

But surely we should regard his claim as a much greater one, 
even to the half of that property which I know that you have destined 
for me. And I think he ought at once to be provided for on that un- 
derstanding. It is not right that he should be in the dependence of 
poverty while we are rich. And if there is any objection to the pro- 
posal he mentioned, the giving him his true place and his true simre 
would set aside any motive for his accepting it.” 

" Mr Dwlislaw has probably been speaking to you on this sub- 
ject ?” said Mr Casaubon, with a certain biting quickness not habitual 
to him. 

“ Indeed, no ! ” said Dorothea, earnestly. How can you imagine 
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it, since he has so lately declined everything from you 1 I fear you 
think* too hardly of him^ dear. He only told me a little about his 
parents and grand-parents, and almost all in answer to my questions. 
You are so good, so just — you have done everything you thought to 
be right. But it seems to me clear that more tnan that is right ; and 
1 must speak about it, since 1 am the person who would get what is 
called benefit by that * more ' not being done.” 

^ere was a perceptible pause before Mr Casaubon replied, not 
quickly as before, but with a still more biting emphasis. 

“ Dorothea, my love, this is not the first occasion, but it were well 
that it should be the last, on which you have assumed a judgment on 
subjects beyond your scope. Into the question how far conduct, 
espnecialty in the matter of alliances, constitutes a forfeiture of family 
claims, 1 do not now enter. Suffice it, that you are not here qualified 
to discriminate. What I now wish you to understand is, that I ac- 
cept no revision, still less dictation within that range of affairs which 
I have deliberated upon as distinctly and properly mine. It is not 
for you to interfere between me and Mr Ladislaw, apd still less to 
encourage communications from him to you which constitute a criti- 
cism on my procedure.” 

^ Poor Dorothea, shrouded in the darkness, was in a tumult of con- 
flicting emotions. Alarm at the possible effect on himself of her hus- 
band’s strongly-manifested anger, would have checked any expression 
of her own resentment, even if she had been quite free from doubt 
and compunction under the consciousness that there might be some 
justice in his last insinuation. Hearing him breathe quickly after 
he had spoken, she sat listening, frightened, wretched—with a dumb 
inward cry for help to bear this nightmare of a life in which eveiy 
energy was arrested by dread. But nothing else happened, except 
that they both remained a long while sleepless, wiUiout speaking 
again. 

The next day, Mr Casaubon received the following answer from 
Will Ladislaw 

** Dear Mr Casaubon, — I have given all due consideration to your 
letter of yesterday, but I amuinabletotake precisely your view of our 
mutual position. With the fullest acknowledgment of your generous 
conduct to me in the past, I must still maintain that an obligation of 
tto kind cannot fairly fetter me as you appear to expect that it should. 
Qranted that a benefactoi^s wishes may constitute a claim ; there 
must always be a reservation as to the quality of those wishes. They 
may possibly clash with more imperative considerations. Or a bene- 
fectors veto might impose such a negation on a man’s life that the 
consequent blank might be more cruel than the benefaction was 
generous. I am merely using strong illustrations. In tile present 
case I am unable to take your view of the bearing which my accept- 
ance of occupation— not enriching certainly, but not dishonourable 
will have on your own position, which seems to me too substantial to 
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be aifectcd in that shadowy manner. And though I do not believe 
that any change in our relations will occur (certainly none h^ yet 
occurred) which can nullify the obligations imposed on me by the 
past, pamon me for not seeing that those obligations should restrain 
me from using the ordinary freedom of living where I choose, and 
maintaining myself by any lawful occupation I may choose. Eegret- 
ting that there exists this difference between us as to a relation in 
which the conferring of benefits has been entirely on your side — I re- 
main, yours "with persistent obligation. Will Ladislaw.” 

Poor Mr Casaubon felt (and must not we, being impartial, feel with 
him a little ?) that no man had justcr cause for disgust and suspicion 
than he. Young Ladislaw, he was sure, meant to defy and annoy 
him, meant to ^vdn Dorothea’s confidence and sow her mind with dis- 
respect, and perhaps aversion, towards her liusband. Some motive 
beneiith the surface had been needed to account for Will’s sudden 
change of course in rejecting Mr Casaubon’s aid and quitting his 
travels ; and this defiant determination to fix himself in the neigh- 
bourhood by taking up something so much at variance with his ior- 
mcr choice as Mr Brooke’s Middlemarch prqjtjcts, revealed clearly 
enough that the undeclared motive hiul relation to Dorothea. Not 
for one moment did Mr Casaubon suspect Dorothea of any double- 
ness ; he had no suspicions of her, but he had (what was little less 
uncomfortable) the positive knowledge that her tendency to form 
opinions about her husband’s conduct was acconipanied with a dispo- 
sition to regard Will Ladislaw favourably and be influenced by wnat 
he said. His own proud reticence had prevented him from ever 
being undeceived in the supposition that Dorothea had originally 
asked her uncle to invite W'^ill to his house. 

And now, on receiving Will’s letter, Mr Casaubon had to consider 
his duty. He would never have been easy to call his action anything 
else than duty ; but in this case, contending motives thrust him back 
into negations. 

Shoiild he apply directly to Mr Brooke, and demand of that trouble- 
some gentleman to revoke his proposal ? Or should he consult Sir 
James Chettam, and get him to concur in remonstrance against a step 
which touched the whole family ? In cither case Mr Casaubon was 
aware that failure was just as probable as success. It was impossible 
for him to mention Dorothe.a’s name in the matter, and without some 
alarming urgency Mr Brooke was as likely as not, after meeting all 
representations with apparent assent, to wind up by saying, “ Never 
fear, Casaubon ! Depend upon it, young Ladislaw will do you credit. 
Depend upon it, I have put my finger on the right thing.” And Mr 
Casaubon shrank nervously from communicating on the subject with 
Sir James'^Chettam, between whom and himself there had never been 
any cordiality, and who would immediately think of Dorothea without 
any mention of her. 

Poor Mr Casaubon was distrustful of everybody’s feeling towards 
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him, especially as a husband. To let any one suppose that he was 
jealous would be to admit their (suspected) view of his disadvantages : 
to let^hem know that he did not hnd marriage particularly blissful 
would imply his conversion to their (probably) earlier disapproval. 
It would be as bad as letting Carp, and Brosenose generally, know 
how backward he was in organising the matter for nis ‘ Key to all 
Mythologies.’ All through his life Mr Casaubon had been tiying not 
to admit even to himself the inward sores of self-doubt and jealousy. 
And on the most delicate of all personal subjects, the habit of proud 
suspicious reticence told doubly. 

Thus Mr Casaubon remained proudly, bitterly silent. But he had 
forbidden Will to come to Lowick Manor, and he was mentally pre- 
paring other measures of frustration. 


CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

** G'csi bcaiicmip qiin Ic Jugciiicut dca Iioinmcs sur Ich actions htimainca ; i6t on ton! 
11 dcviciit cillcttcc.— G uizot. 

Sir James Chettam could not look with any satisfiiction on Mr 
Brooke’s new courses ; but it was easier to object than to hinder. Sir 
James accounted for his having come in alone one day to lunch Avith 
the Cadwalladers by saying — 

‘‘ I can’t talk to you as I want, before Celia : it might hurt her. 
Indeed, it would not be right.” 

“ I knoAV what you mean — the ‘ Pioneer’ at the Grange !” darted 
in Mrs Cadwallader, almost before the last word was off lier friend’s 
tongue. “ It is frightful — this taking to buying whistles and blowing 
them in everybody’s hearing. Lying in bed all day and playing at 
dominoes, like poor Lord Plcssy, would be more private and bear- 
able.” 

“I see they are beginning to attack our friend Brooke in the 
* Trumpet,’ ” siiid the Rector, lounging back and smiling easily, as 
he would have done if he had been attacked himself. ** There are 
tremendous sarcasms against a Landlonl not a hundred miles from 
Middlemarch, who receives his own rents, and makes no returns.” 

" I do wish Brooke would leave that off,” said Sir James, with his 
little frown of annoyance. 

"Is he really going to be put in nomination, though ?” said Mr 
Cadwallader. " I saw Farebrother yesterday — he's Whiggish himself, 
hoists Brougham and Useful KnoAvledge ; that’s the worst I know of 
him ; — and he says that Brooke is getting uj) a pretty stv)ng party. 
Bulstrode, the banker, is his foremost man. But he thinks Brooke 
would come off badly at a nomination.” 

" Exactly,” said Sir James, with earnestness. " I have been inquir- 
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ing into the thing, for Fve never known anything about Middlemarch 
2 )olitics before — ^tne county being my business. What Brooke trusts 
to, is that they are going to turn out Oliver because he is a Peelite. 
But Hawley tells me that if they send up a Whig at all it is sure to 
be Bagstcr, one of those candidates who come fiom heaven knows 
where, but dead against Ministers, and an experienced Parliamentary 
man. Hawley's rather rough : he forgot that he was speaking to me. 
He said if Brooke wanted a pelting, he could get it cheaper than by 
going to the Imstings.” 

I warned you all of it," said Mrs Cadwallader, waving her hands 
outward. I said to Humphrey long ago, Mr Brooke is going to make 
a splash in the mud. And now he has done it." 

“ Well, he might hfive taken it into his head to marry," said the 
Hector. “ That would h vo been a graver mess than a little flirtation 
with politics.” 

“ lie may do that afterwards,” said Mrs Cadwallader — when ho 
has come out on the other side of the mud with an ague.” 

“ Wliat I care for most is his own dignity,” said Sir James. " Of 
course I care the more because of the family. But he's getting on in 
life now, and I don’t like to think of his exposing himself. They will 
be raking up everything against him.” 

" I supi^ose it's no use tiying any persuasion,” said the Rector. 

There's such an odd mixture of obstinacy and changeableness in 
Brooke. Have you tried him on the subject 1 ” 

" Well, no,” said Sir James ; I feel a delicacy in appearing to 
dictate. But I have been talking to this young Ladislaw that Brooke 
is making a factotum of. Ladislaw seems clever enough for anything. 
I thought it as well to hear what he had to say ; and he is against 
Brooke's standing this time. I tliink he'll turn him round : I think 
the nomination may be staved off.” 

** I know,” said Mrs Cadwallader, nodding. The independent 
member hasn't got his speeches well enough by heait.” 

But tliis Ladislaw — there again is a vexatious business,” said Sir 
James. We have had him two or three times to dine at the Hall 


^ou have met him, by the by) as Brooke's giiest and a relation of 
Casaubon's, thinking he was only on a flying visit. And now I find 
he's in everybody's mouth in Middlemarch as the editor of the 
^ Pioneer.' There are stories going about him as a quill-driving alien, 
a foreign emissary, and what not.” 

Casaubon won't like tliat,” said the Rector. 

‘‘ There is some foreign blood in Lmlislaw,” returned Sir James. 
“ I hope he won't go into extreme opinions and cany Brooke on.” 

“ Oh, he's a dangerous yoimg spng, that Mr Ladislaw,” said Mrs 
Cjidwallader, " with his opera songs and his ready tongue. A sort of 
Byronic hero — an amorous conimirator, it strikes me. And Thomas 
Aquinas is not fond of him. I could see that, the day the picture 
was brought.” 

1 do^t like to begin on the subject with Casaubon,” said Sir 
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James. He has more right to interfere than I. But it’s a disagree- 
able affair all round. What a characl«T for anybody with decent con- 
nections to show himself in ! — one of those newspaper fellows ! You 
liave only to look at Keck^ who luans^es the ‘ Trumpet.’ I saw him 
the other day with Hawley. His writing is sound enough, I believe, 
but he’s such a low fellow, that I wished he had been on the wrong 
side.” 

“ What can you expect with these i^eddling Middlemarch mpers ? ” 
said the Rector. “ 1 don’t suppose you could get a high style of man 
anywhere to be writing up interests he doesn’t really care about, and 
for pay that iiardly keeps him in at elbows.” 

“ Exactly : that makes it so annoying that Brooke should have put 
a man who has a sort of connection with the family in a position 
of that kind. For my pjirt, I think Ladishiw is rather a fool for 
accepting.” 

If is Aquinas’s fault,” said Mrs Cadwallader. “ Why didn’t he 
use his interest to get Ladislaw made an attach^ or sent to India ? 
That is how families get rid of troublesome sprigs.” 

“ There is no knowing to what lengths the mischief may go,” said 
Sir James, anxiously. '‘But if Casaiibon says nothing, wliat can 
I do 1” 

“ Oh, my dear Sir James,” said the Rector, “ don’t let us make too 
much of all this. It is likely enough to end in mere smoke. After a 
month or two Brooke and this Master Ladislaw will get tired of each 
other ; Ladislaw will take wing ; Brooke will sell the ‘ Pioneer,’ luid 
ever^hing will settle down agsiin as usual.” 

“ There is one good chance — that he will not like to feel his money 
oozing away,” said Mrs Cadwallader. “ If I knew the items of elec- 
tion expenses I could scare him. It’s no use plying liim with wide 
words like E^roenditure ; I wouldn’t talk of plilebotomy, I would 
empty a pot oHeeches upon him Wliat we good stingy people don’t 
like, is having our sixpences sucked away from us.” 

“ And he will not like having things raked up against him,” said 
Sir James. “ There is the management of his estate. They have 
begun upon that already. And it really is painful for me to see. It 
is a nuisance under one’s very nose. I do think one is bound to do 
the best for one’s land and tenants, especially in these hard times.” 

“Perhaps the ‘Trumpet’ may rouse him to make a cliangi', and 
some goodT may come of it all,” said the Rector. “ I know I sliould 
be glad. I should hear less grumbling when my tithe is paid. I 
don’t know what I should do if thei*e were not a modus in Tipton.” 

“ I Want him to have a proper man to look after things — I want 
him to take on Garth again,” said Sir James. “ He got rid of Garth 
twelve years ago, and everything has been going wrong sincp, I think 
of getting Garth to manage for meyhe has made such a capital plan 
for my buildings ; and Lovegood is hardly up to the mark. But 
Garth would not undertake the Tixiton estate again unless Brooke left 
it entirely to him.” 
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“ In the right of it too,” said the Bector. Garth is an independent 
fellow ; an original, simple-minded fellow. One day, when he was 
doing some valuation fur me, he told me point-blank that cler^men 
seldom understood anything about business, and did mischict when 
they meddled ; but he said it as quietly and respectfully as if he had 
been talking to me about sailors. He would make a different parish 
of Tipton, if Brooke would let him manage. I wish, by the help of 
the ‘ Trumpet,' you could bring that round.” 

“ If Dorothea had kept near her uncle, there would have been some 
chance,” said Sir James. “ She might have got some power over him 
in time, and she was always uneasy about the estate. She had won- 
derfully good notions about such things. But now Casaubon takes 
her up entirely. Celia complains a good deal. We can hardly get 
her to dine with us, since he had that fit.” Sir James ended with a 
look of pitying disgust, and Mro Cadwalladcr shrugged her shoulders 
*is much as to say that she was not likely to see anything new in that 
direction. 

" Poor Casaubon I ” the Bector said. “ That was a nasty attack. I 
thought he looked shattered the other day at the Archdeacon's.” 

“ In point of fact,” resumed Sir James, not choosing to dwell on 
“ fits,” “ Brooke doesn't mean badly by liis tenants or any one else, 
but he has got that way of paring and clipping at expenses.” 

‘‘Come, that's a blessing,” said Mrs Ciidwallader. ‘‘That helps 
him to find himself in a morning. He may not know his own 
opinions, but he does know his own pocket.” 

“ I don’t believe a man is in pocket by stinginess on his land,” said 
Sir James. 

‘‘ Oh, stinginess may be abused like other virtues : it will not do to 
keep one's own jiigs lean,” said Mm C.'idwalladcr, who had risen to 
look out of the window. “ But talk of an independent politician and 
he will appear.” 

“ What, Brooke 1 ” said her husband. 

“ Yes. Now, you ply him with the ‘ Trumpet,' Humphrey ; and I 
will put the leeches on liim. What will you do. Sir James ? ” 

“ The fact is, I don’t like to begin about it with Brooke, in our 
mutual position ; the whole thing is so unpleasant. I do wish people 
would behave like gentlemen,” said the good baronet, feeling that 
this was a simple and comprehensive prograimne for social well- 
being. 

“ Ilere you all are, eh?” said Mr Brooke, shullling round and shak- 
ing hands. “ I wiis going up to the hall by-and-by, Chettam. But 
it's pleasant to find everybody, you know. Well, what do you think 
of things ? — going on a little fast ! It was true enough, what Lafitte 
said — * Since yesterday, a century has passed away : —they're in the 
next centufy, you know, on the other side of the water. Going on 
faster than we are.” 

“ Why, yes,” said the Bector, taking up the newspaper. “ Here is 
the ‘ Trumpet ' accusing you of h^gmg behind— did you see ?” 
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“ Eh ? no,*' said Mr Brooke, dropping his gloves into his hat and 
hastily adjusting his eye-glass. But Mr Cadwallader kept the paper 
in his hand, saying, mth a smile in his eyes — 

** Look here 1 afl this is about a landlord not a hundred miles from 
Middlemarch, who receives his own rents. They say he is the most 
retrogressive man in the county. I think you must have taught them 
that word in the ' Pioneer.* ** 

“ Oh, that is Keck — an illiterate fellow, you know. Betrogressivc, 
now 1 Come, that’s capital. He thinks it means destructive : they want 
to make me out a destructive, you know,** said Mr Brooke, with that 
cheerfulness which is usually sustained by an adversary’s ignorance. 

“ I think he knows the meaning of the word. Here is a sharp stroke 
or two. If we had to describe a rtmn who is retrogressive in the most 
evil sense of the word — we should say, he is one who would duh himself a 
reformer of our cmistitution, while every interest for which he is imme- 
diately responsible is going to decay: a philanihropist who cannot hear 
one rogue to be hanged, hut does not mind fwe honest tenants being half- 
starved : a •man who shrieks at corruption, and keeps his farms at rack- 
rent : who roars himsdf red at rotten boroughs, and does not mind if 
every field on his farms has a rotten gate : a man very open-hearted to 
Leeds and Manchester, oio doubt; he would give any number of repre- 
sentatives who will pay for their seats out of tlieir own pockets: what he 
objects to giving, is a little return on rent-days to help a tenant to buy 
stock, or an oiitUiy on repairs to keep the weaQier out at a tenants barn- 
door or make his house look a little less like an Irish cottier’s. But we 
all know the wag^s definition of a philanthropist : a man whose charity 
increases directly as the ' square of the distance. And so on. All the 
rest is to show what sort of legislator a philanihropist is likely to 
make,” ended the Rector, throwing down tne paper, and clasping his 
hands at the back of his head, whue he looked at Mr Brooke with an 
air of amused neutrality. 

“ Come, that’s rather good you know,** said Mr Brooke, taking up 
the paper and trying to bear the attack as easily as his neighbour did, 
but colouring and smiling rather nervously ; “ that about roaring 
himself red at rotten boroughs — I never made a speech about rotten 
boroughs in my life. And as to roaring myself red and that kind of 
thing — ^these men never understand what is good satire. Satire, you 
know, should be true up to a certain point. I recollect they said tliat 
in ‘The Edinburgh* somewhere — it must be true up to a certain 
point.** 

“ Well, that is really a hit about the gates,” said Sir James, anxious 
to tread carefully. “ Dagley complained to me the other day that he 
hadn’t got a decent gate on his fann. Garth has invented a new pat- 
tern of gate — I wish you would try it. One ought to use some of 
one’s timber in that w'ay.” 

"You go in for fanev forming, you know, Chettam,” said Mr 
Brooke, appearing to glance over the columns of the ‘Trumpet* 
" That’s your hobby, and you don’t mind the expense.” 
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I thought the most ex^ii^ive hobby in the world was standing 
for Parliament ” said Mrs Ca^wallader. “ They said the last unsuc- 
cessful candidate at Middkmarch — Giles, wasn’t his name? — spent 
ten thousand pounds and failed because he did not bribe enough. 
What a bitter reflection for a man ! ” 

‘‘Somebody was saying,” said the Rector, laughingly, “that East 
Retford was nothing to Middlemarch, for bribe^.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said Mr Brooke. “ The Tories bribe, you 
know : Hawley and his set bribe with treating, hot codlings, and that 
sort of thing ; and they bring the voters drunk to the poll. But they 
are not going to have it their own way in future — not in i^ture, you 
know. Middlemarch is a little backward, I admit — the freemen are 
a little backward. But we shall educate them — we shall bring them 
on, you know. The best people there are on our side.” 

“ Hawley says you have men on your side who will do you harm,” 
remarked Sir James. “ Ho says Bulstrode the banker will do you 
harm.” 

“ And that if you got pelted,” interposed Mrs Cadwallader, “ half 
the rotten eggs would mean hatred of your conunittec-man. Good 
heavens ! Think what it must be to be pelted for wrong opinions. 
And I seem to remember a story of a man they pretended to chair 
and let him fall into a dust-heap on purpose ! ” 

“ Pelting is nothing to their finding holes in one’s coat,” said the 
Rector. “ .1 confess tliat’s what I should be afraid of, if we parsons 
had to stand at the hustings for prefemient. I should be afraid of 
their reckoning up all my fishing days. Upon my word, I think the 
tnith is the hardest missile one can be pelted with.” 

“ The fiict is,” said Sir James, “ if a man goes into public lif&’hif 
must be prepared for the consequences. He must makehimself pibof 
against calumny.” 

“ My dear Chettam, that is all very fine, you know,” said Mr 
Brooke. “ But how will you make yourself proof against calumny ? 
You should read history — look at ostracism, persecution, martyrdom, 
and that kind of thing. They always happen to the best men, you 
know. But what is that in lAo7^Q't---Jiatjv^titia,ruat . . . some- 
thing or other.” 

“Exactly,” said Sir James, with a little more heat than usual. 
“ Wliat I mean by being poof against calumny is being able to point 
to the fact as a contnuliction.” 

“ And it is not martyrdom to jiay bills that one has run into one’s 
self,” said Mrs Cadwallader. 

But it was Sir James’s evident annoyance that most stirred Mr 
Brooke. “ Well, you know, Chettam,” he said, rising, taking up his 
hat and leaning on his stick, “ you and I have a different svstem* 
You are all for outlay with your farms. I don’t want to make out 
that my system is good under all circumstances — under all circum- 
stances, you know.” 

“ There ought to bo a new valuation made from time to time/’ said 
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Sir James. Returns are ve^ well occasionally^ but I like a fair 
valu^ioH. What do you say, Cadwallfeder 1 ” 

** I af;ree with you. If I were Brooke, 1 would choke the ‘ Trum- 
pet’ at once by getting Garth to make a new valuation of the ioims, 
and giving him carte blanche about gates and repairs : that’s my view 
of the political situation,” said the Rector, broadening himself Iw 
sticking his thumbs in his armholes, and laughing towards Mr 
Brooke. 

" That’s a showy sort of thing to do, you know,” said Mr Brooke. 
" But I should like you to tell me of another landlord who has dis- 
tressed his tenants for arrears as little as I have. I let the old tenants 
stay on. I’m luicommonly easy, let me tell you — uncommonly easy. 
I have my own ideas, and I take my stand on them, you know. A 
man who does that is always charged with eccentricity, inconsistency, 
and that kind of thing. When 1 cliange my line of action, I shall 
follow my own ideas.” 

Alcer that, Mr Brooke remembered that there was a packet which 
he had omitted to send olf from the Grange, and he bade everybody 
hurriedly good-bye. 

“ I didirt want to take a liberty with Brooke,” said Sir James ; " I 
see he is nettled. But as to what he says about old tenants, in point 
of fact no new tenant would take the farms on the present tenns.” 

** I have a notion that he will be brought round in time,” said the 
Rector. But you were pulling one way, Elinor, ainl we were pull- 
ing another. You wanted to frighten him away from cxj>enHe, and 
we want to frighten him into it. Better let him trjr to be popular 
and see that his character as a landlord stands in his way. I don’t 
think it signifies two straws about the ‘ Pioneer,’ or Lnilislaw, ()r 
Brooke’s speechifying to the Middleniarcliers. But it docs signify 
about the parishioners in Tipton being comfortable.” 

“ Excuse me, it is you two who are on tlie wrong tack,” said Mrs 
Codwolladcr. “ You sliould have proved to him that lie loses inon(‘y 
by bad management, and then we should all have ])ulled together. If 
you put him a-horseback on ]X)litics, I warn you of the coiiseciuences. 
It was all very well to ride on sticks at home and call them ideas.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

** If, as I have, yon also doe, 

Vertuc attired in woman see. 

And dare love tliat, and say so too, 

And forget the He and She ; 

And if tills love, though planed so. 

From prophane men you hide, 

Wliicli will no faitli on this bestow. 

Or, if they doe, deride : 

Then you have done a braver thing 
Than aV the Worthies did, 

And a oraver thence will spi'ing, 

Which is to keei> that liiil.” 

-Dll Donne. 

Sir James Chettam’s mind was not fruitful in devices, but his grow* 
ing anxiety to “ act on Brooke/' once brought close to his constant 
l)elief in Dorothea's capacity for influence, became formative, and 
issued in a little plan ; namely, to plead Celia's indisposition as a 
reason for fetching Dorothea by herself to the Hall, and to leave her 
at the Grange with the carnage on the way, after making her fully 
aware of the situation concerning the luanageimmt of the estate. 

In this way it liappened that one day near four o'clock, when Mr 
Brooke and Ladislaw were seatal in the library, the door opened and 
Mrs Casauboii was announced. 

Will, the moment before, had been low in the depths of boredom, 
and, obliged to help Mr Brooke in arranging “ documents " about 
lianging sheep-stealers, was exemplifying the power our minds have 
of riding several horses at once by inwardly arranging measures to- 
wards getting a lodging for hiinselt in Middleniarch and cutting short 
his constant residence at the Grange ; while there flitted through all 
these steadier images a tickling vision of a sheep-stealing epic written 
with Homeric particularity. When Mra Casaiibon was announced he 
started up as from an electric shock, and felt a tingling at his Anger- 
ends. Any one observing him would have seen a change in his com- 
plexion, in the adjustment of his facial muscles, in the vividness of his 
glance, which might have made them imagine that every molecule in 
his body had passed the message of a magic touch. And so it had. 
For effective magic is transcendent nature ; and who shall measure 
the subtlety of those touches which convey the quality of soul as well 
iis body, and make a man's passion for one woman differ from his 
passion for another as joy in the morning light over valley and river 
and white mountain-top differs from joy among Chinese lanterns and 
glass panntls 1 Will, too, was made of very impressible stuff. The 
bow of a violin drawn near him cleverly, would at one stroke change 
the aspect of the world for him, and his point of view shifted as 
easily as his mood? Dorothea’s entrance was the freshness of morning. 
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" Well, my dear, this is pleasant, now,” smd Mr Brooke, meeting 
and Ifissing her. “ You have left Casaiihon with his hooks, I suppose. 
That’s right. We must not have you getting too learned for a woman, 
you know.” 

“ There is no fear of that, uncle,” said Dorothea, turning to Will 
and ahn.king hands with open cheerfulness, while she made no other 
form of greeting, hut went on answering her uncle. “ I am very 
slow. When I want to he husy with ])ooks, I am often jdaying 
truant among my thoughts. I find it is not so easy to he learned as 
to plan cottages.’’ 

She seated herself heaide her uncle opiDosite to Will, and was evi- 
dently preoccupied with something that made her almost unmindful 
of him. He was ridiculously disappointed, as if he had imagined 
that her coming had anything to do with him. 

‘‘Why, yes, my dear, it was miite your liohhy to draw plans. But 
it was good to break that oil a little. Ilohhies are apt to run away 
with us, you know ; it doesn’t do to he run away with. We must 
keep the reins. I have never let myself he run away with ; I always 
pulled up. That is what I tell Ladislaw. He and I aie alike, you 
know : ho likes to go into everything. We are 'working at cajutal 
punishment. We shall do a great deal together, Ladislaw and 1.” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothea, with characteristic directness, “ Sir James 
has been telling me that he is in hope of seeing a great change made 
soon in your mamvgement of the estate — that you are thinking of 
having the fanns valued, and rexMiirs made, and the cottages imx)roved, 
BO that Tipton may look quite another X)lace. Oh, how ha])])y ! ” — 
she went on, clasinng her hands, Avith a return to that more chihllike 
impetuous manner Avhich had been subdued since her marriage. “ If 
I were at home still, I shoidd take to liding again, that I might go 
about Avitli you and see all that ! And you are going to engage Mr 
Garth, who i^raised my cottages, Sir Janies says.” 

“ Chettam is a little hasty, my dear,” said Mr Brooke, colouring 
slightly. “ A little hasty, you know. 1 iievcu* said I should do any- 
thing of the kind. I never stiid I should not do it, you know.” 

“ He only feels confident that you will do it,” said Dorotliea, in a 
voice as clear and unhesitjiting as that of a young chorister chanting 
a credo, “ because you mean to enter Parliament as a member Avho 
cares for the imi>rovement of the peoide, and one of the fimt things 
to be made better is the state of the land and the labourers. Think 
of Kit Downes, uncle, Avho lives with his wife and seven children in 
a house with one sitting-room and one bed-room hardly larger than 
this table ! — and those poor Dagleys, in their tumble-down farmhouse, 
where they live in the back kitchen and leave the otlier rooms to the 
rats ! That is one reason why I did not like the iiictures here, dear 
uncle — ^which you think me stiiidd about. I used to confc from the 
village witli all that <lirt and coame ugliness like a jiain within me, 
and the simpering picture's in the drawing-room seemed to me like a 
wicked attempt to find delight in what is false, while we don’t mind 
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how hard the truth is for the neishboors outside our walls. I think 
we have no right to come forwara and urge wider changes for good, 
tXntil we have tried to alter the evils which lie under our own hands.’’ 

Dorothea had gathered emotion as she went on, and had forgotten 
everything except the relief of pouring forth her feelings, unchecked : 
an experience once habitual with her, but hardly ever present since 
her marriage, which had been a perpetual struggle of energy with fear. 
For the moment, Will’s admiration was accompanied with a chilling 
sense of remoteness. A man is seldom ashamed of feeling that he 
cannot love a woman so well when he sees a certain greatness in her : 
nature having intended greatness for men. But nature has sometimes 
made sad oversights in carrying out her intention ; as in tlie case of 
^ood Mr Brooke, whose masculine consciousness was at tliis moment 
in rather a stammering condition under the eloquence of his niece. 
He could not immediately find any other mode of expressing himself 
than that of rising, fixing liis eye-glass, and fingering the papers before 
him. At last he said — 

• " There is something in what you say, my dear, something in what 
you say — ^but not everything — eh, Ladislaw ? You and I don’t like 
our pictures and statues being found fault with. Young ladies ore a 
little ardent, you know — a little one-sided, my dear. Fine art, poetry, 
that kind of tiling, elevates a nation — emollit mores — ^you understand 
a little Latin now. But e h, what ? ” 

These interrogatives were addressed to the footman who had come 
in to say that the keeper had found one of Dagley’s boys with a 
leveret in his hand just Killed. 

“ I’ll come. I’ll come. I shall let him off easily, you knOw,” said 
Mr Brooke aside to Dorothea, shuffiing away very cheerfully. 

‘‘ I hope you fetd how right this change is that I — that Sir J|unes 
wishes for,” said Dorothea to WiU, as soon as her uncle was gone. 

“ I do, now I have heard you speak a])out it. I shall not foiget 
what you have said. But can you think of something else at this 
moment ? I may not have another oi)portunity of speaking to you 
about what has occurred,” said Will, rising with a movement of im- 
patience, and holding the back of his chair with both hands. 

“ Pray tell me what it is,” said Dorothea, anxiously, also rising and 
going to the open window, where Monk was looking in, panting and 
wagging his ^iL She leaned her back against the window-frame, 
and laid her hand on the dog’s head ; for though, as we know, she 
was not fond of pets that must be held in the hands or trodden on, 
she was always attentive to the feelings of dogs, and very polite if ^e 
liad to decline their advances. 

Will followed her only with his eyes and said, I presume you 
know that Mr Casaubon has forbidden me to go to his house.” 

“ No, I did not,” said Dorothea, after a moment’s pause. She was 
evidently much moved. " I am very, veiy soiTy,” she added, mourn- 
fully. She was thinking of what Will had no knowledge of— the 
conversation between her and her husband in the darkness ; and she 
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was anew smitten with hopelessness that she could influence Mr 
Casaiibon's action. But the marked expression of her sorrow con- 
vinced Will that it was not all given to him personally, and that 
Dorothea had not been visited by the idea that Mr Casaubon’s dislike 
and jealousy of him turned upon herself. He felt an odd mixture of 
delight and vexation : of delict that he could dwell and be cherished 
in her thought as in a pure home, without suspicion and without stint 
— of vexation because he was of too little account with her, was not 
formidable enough, was treated with an unhesitating benevolence 
which did not flatter him. But his dread of any change in Dorothea 
was stronger than liis discontent, and he began to speak again in a 
tone of mere explanation. 

“ Mr Casaubon’s reason is, liis displeasure at my taking a position 
here which he considers unsuited to my rank as his cousin. I have 
told him that I cannot give way on this point. It is a little too hard 
on me to expect that my course in life is to be hampered by pimu- 
dices which i think ridiculous. Obligation may be stretched till it 
is no better than a brand of slavery stamped on us when we were 
too young to know its meaning. I would not have accepted the 
position if I had not meant to make it useful and honourable. I am 
not bound to regard family dignity in any other light.” 

Dorothea felt wretched. She thought her husband altogether in 
the wrong, on more grounds than Will had mentioned. 

It is better for us not to speak on the subject,” she said, with a 
tremulousness not common in her voice, “ since you and Mr Casaubon 
disagree. Y ou intend to remain 1 ” She was looking out on the lawn, 
with melancholy meditation. 

“ Yes ; but I shall hardly ever see you now,” said Will, in a tone 
of almost boyish complaint. 

“ No,” said Dorothea, turning her eyes full upon liiiu, " hardly 
ever. But I shall hear of you. 1 shall know what you are doing for 
my uncle.” 

“ I shall know hardly anything about you,” said Will. " No one 
will tell me anything ” 

" Oh, my life is very simple,” said Dorothea, her lips curling with 
an exquisite smile, which irradiated her melancholy. “ 1 am always 
at Lowick.” 

“ That is a dreadful imprisonment,” said Will, impetuously. 

" No, don’t think that,’* said Dorothea. “ I have no longings.” 

He did not speak, but she replied to some change in his expression. 
" I mean, for myself. Except that I should like not to have so much 
more than my share without doing anything for others. But 1 have 
a belief of my own, and it comforts me.” 

" What is that ?” said Will, rather jealous of the belief. 

“ That by desiring what is perfectly good, even wheif we don’t 
^te know what it is and cannot do what we would, we are part of 
tne divine power against evil — ^widening the skirts of light and 
making the struggle with darkness narrower.” 

•T 
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“ That is a beautiful mysticism— it is a;; ” 

Please not to call it by any name/’ said Dorotheai putting oyit her 
entreatingly. You will say it is Persian, or something else 
geographical. It is my life. I have found it out, and cannot part 
with it. I have always been finding out my religion since I was a 
little girl. I used to pray so much — now I hardly ever pray. I try 
not to have desires merely for myself, because they may not be good 
for others, and I have too much already. I only told you, that you 
might know quite well how my days go at Lowick.” 

“ God bless you for telling me ! ” said Will, ardently, and rather 
wondering at himself. They were looking at each other like two 
fond children who were talking confidentially of birds. 

“What is your religion]” said Dorothea. “I mean — ^not what 
you know about religion, but the belief that helps you most ] ” 

“ To love what is good and beautiful when I see it,” said Will. 
“ But I am a rebel : I don’t feel bound, as you do, to submit to what 
I don’t Hke.” 

“ But if you like what is good, that comes to the same thing,” said 
Dorothea, smiling. 

“ Now you are subtle,” said Will. 

“ Yes ; Mr Casaubon often says I am too subtle. I don’t feel as if I 
were subtle,” said Dorothea, playfully. “ But how long niy uncle is ! 
1 must go and look for him. 1 must really go on to the Hall. Celia 
is expecting me.” 

Will offered to teU Mr Brooke, who presently came and said that 
he would step into the carriage and go with Dorothea as far as Da- 
ley’s, to speak about the small delinquent who had been caught with 
the leveret. Dorothea renewed the subject of the estate as they drove 
along, but Mr Brooke, not being taken unawares, got the talk under 
his own control. 

“ Chettam, how,” ho replied ; “ he finds fault with me, my dear ; 
but I should not preserve my game if it were not for Chettam, and 
he can’t say that that expense is for the sake of the tenants, you know. 
It’s a little against my feeling ; — -poaching, now, if you come to look 
into it — I have often thought of getting up the subject. Not long 
ago, Flavell, the Methodist preacher, was brought up for knocking 
down a hare that came across his path when he and his wife were 
walking out together. He was pretty quick, and knocked it on the 
neck.” 

“ That was very brutal, I think,” said Dorothea. 

“ Well, now, it seemed rather black to me, I confess, in a Methodist 
preacher, you know. And Johnson said, ‘ You may judge what a 
hypocnfe he is.’ And upon my word, I thought Flavell looked very 
little like ‘ the highest style of man ’ — as som^O(^ calls the Christian. 
— ^Youn^, the poet Youngs I think — ^you know Young ? Well, now, 
Flavell in his shabby black gaiters, pleading that he thoug^ht the 
Lord h^ sent him and his wife a good dinner, and he had a right to 
knock it down, though not a mighty hunter before the Lord, as 
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Nimrod was — I assure you it was rather comic : Fielding would 
have made something of it— ^r Scott, now — Scott might have worked 
it up. But really, vmen I came to think of it, I couldn’t help liking 
that the fellow should have a bit of hare to say grace over. It’s all 
a matter of prejudice — ^prejudice with the law on its side, you know 
— about ^e stick and the gaiters, and so on. However, it doesn’t 
do to reason about things ; and law is law. But 1 got Johnson to 
be quiet, and 1 hushed the matter up. I doubt whether Chettam 
would not have been more severe, and yet he comes down on me as 
if J were the hardest man in the county. But here we are at 
Dagley’s.” 

Mr Brooke got down at a farmyard-gate, and Dorothea drove on. 
It is wonderftil how much uglier thingi will look when we only sus- 
pect that we are blamed for them. Even our own persons in the 

^ 01 ^ apt to change their aspect for us after we have heard some 
remark on their less admirable points ; and on the other hand 
it is astonishing how pleasantly conscience takes our encroachments 
on those v/ho never complain or have nobody to complain for them. 
Dagley’s homestead never before looked so dismal to Mr Brooke as it 
did to-day, with his mind thus sore about the fault-finding of the 
‘ Trumpet,’ echoed hy Sir James. 

It is true that an observer, imder that softening influence of the 
fine arts which makes other people’s hardships picturesque, might 
have been delighted with this nomestead called Freeman’s End : the 
old house had dormer-windows in the dark-red roof, two of the chim- 
neys were choked with ivy, the large porch was blocked up with 
bundles of sticks, and half the windows were closed with grey worm- 
eaten shutters about which the jasmine-boughs grew in wild luxuri- 
ance ; the mouldering garden wall with hollyhocks peeping over it 
was a perfect study of highly-mingled subdued colour, and there was 
jm aged goat (kept doubtless on interesting superstitious grounds) 
lying against the open back-kitchen door. The mossy thatch of the 
cow-shed, the broken grey bam-doors, the pauper labourers in ragged 
breeches who had nearly finished unloadmg a waggon of com into 
the bam ready for early thrashing ; the scanty dairy of cows being 
tethered for milking and leaving one half of the shed in brown empti- 
ness ; tlie very pigs and white ducks seeming to wander about the 
uneven neglected yard as if in low spirits from feeding on a too 
meagre quality of rinsings — all these objects under the quiet light of 
a sky marbled with high clouds would have mode a sort of picture 
which we have all paused over as a “ charming bit,” touching other 
sensibilities than tnose which are stirred by the depression of the 
agricultural interest, with the sad lack of farming capital, as seen 
constantly in the newspapers of that time. But these troublesome 
associations were just now strongly present to Mr Brooke, and spoiled 
the scene for him. Mr Dagley himself made a figure in the landscape, 
carrying a pitchfork and wearing his milking-hat — a very old beaver 
flattened in front. His coat and breeches were the best he had, and 
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ne would not have been wearing them on this week-day occasion if 
he had not been to market and returned later than usual, h/^ving 
mven himself the rare treat of dining at the public table of me Blue 
Bull. How he came to fall into this extravagance would perhaps 
be matter of wonderment to himself on the morrow ; but before 


dinner something in the state of the countr 3 r, a slight pause in the 
harvest before the Far Dips were cut, the stories about the new King 
and the numerous handbills on the walls, had seemed to warrant a 
little recklessness. It was a maxim about Middlemarch, and regarded 
as self-evident, that good meat should have good diink, whi^ last 
Dagley intermeted as plenty of table ale well followed up by rum- 
and-water. These liquors have so far truth in them that they were 
not false enough to make poor Dagley seem merry : they only made 
his discontent less tongu vtied than usual. He had also taken too 
much in the shape of muddy political talk, a stimulant dangerously 
disturbing to his farming conservatism, which consisted in nolding 
that whatever is, is bad, and any change is likely to be worse. He 
was flushed, and his eyes had a decidedly quarrelsome stare as he 
stood still grasping his pitchfork, while the landlord approached with 
his easy shuffling walk, one hand in his trouser-pocket and tlie other 
swinging round a thin walking-stick. 

“Dagley, my good fellow,” began Mr Brooke, conscious that he 
was going to be very friendly about the boy. 

“ Oh, ay, I’m a good feller, am I ? Thank ye, sir, thank ye,” said 
Dagley, with a loud snarling irony which made Fag the sheep-dog 
stir from his seat and prick his ears ; but seeing Monk enter the 
yard after some outside loitering, Fag seated himself again in an 
attitude of observation. “ I’m glad to heai* I’m a good feller.” 

Mr Brooke reflected that it was market-day, and that his worthy 
tenant had probably l)cen dining, but saw no reason why he should 
not go on, since he could take the precaution of repeating what he 
had to say to Mra Dagley. 

“ Your little lad Jacob has been caught killing a leveret, Dagley ; 
I have told Johnson to lock him up in the empty stable an hour or 
two, just to frighten him, you know. But he will be brought home 
l)y-and-by, before night ; and you’ll just look after him, will you, and 
give him a reprimand, you know 1 ” 

“ No, I woon’t ; I’ll be dee’d if I’ll leather my boy to please you or 
anybody else, not if you was twenty landlords istid o’ one, and that a 
bad tin.” 


Dagle/s words were loud enough to summon his wife to the back- 
kitchen door — ^the only entrance ever used, and one always open ex- 
cept in bad weather — ^and Mr Brooke, saying soothingly, “ WeD, well, 
I’ll speak to your wife — I didn’t mean beating, you know,” turned to 
walk to the house. But Dagley, only the more inclined to “ have his 
say” with a gentleman who walked away from him, followed at once, 
with Fag slouching at his heels and sullenly evading some small and 
probably charitable advances on the part of Monk. 
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**How do you do, Mrs Dagley said Mr Brooke, making some 
hast^ ‘‘ I came to tell you about your boy ; I don’t want you to give 
bim the stick, you know.” He was careiul to speak quite plainly 
this time. 

Overworked Mrs Dagley — a thin, worn woman, from whose life 
pleasure had so entirely vanished that she had not even any Sunday 
clothes which could give her satisfaction in preparing for church ~ 
had already had a misunderstanding with her husband since he had 
come home, and was in low spirits, expecting the worst. But her 
huslmnd was beforehand in answering. 

No, nor he woon’t hev the stick, whether you want it or no,” pur- 
sued Dagley, throwing out his voice, as if he wanted it to hit hard. 

You’ve got no call to come an’ talk about sticks o’ tliesc primiscs, as 
you wooirt give a stick tow’rt mending. Go to Middlcmarch to ax for 
ymr charrickter.” 

“ You’d far better hold your tongue, Dagley,” said the wife, “ and not 
kick your own trough over. When a man as is father of a family 
has been an’ spent money at market and made himself the worse for 
liqitbr, he’s done enough mischief for one day. But I should like to 
know what my boy’s done, sir.” 

Niver do you mind what he’s done,” said Dagley, more fiercely, 
“ it’s my business to speak, an’ not youm. An’ I wull speak, too. 
I’ll hev my say — supper or no. An’ what I say is, as I’ve lived upo’ 
your ground from my father and grandfather afore me, an’ hev dropped 
our money into’t, an’ me an’ my children might lie an’ rpt on the 
ground for top-dressin’ as we can’t find the money to buy, if the King 
wasn’t to put a stop.” 

My good felloAV, you’re drunk, you know,” said Mr Brooke, con- 
fidentially but not judiciously. “ Another day, another day,” he 
added, turning as if to go. 

But D^ley immediately fronted him, and Fag at his heels growled 
low, as his master’s voice grew louder and more insulting, while Monk 
also drew close in silent dignified watch. The labourers on the 
waggon were pausing to listen, and it seemed wiser to be quite passive 
than to attempt a ridiculous flight pursued by a bawling man. 

I’m no more drunk nor you are> nor so much,” said Dagley, I 
can cany my liquor, an’ I know what I meean. An’ I mcean as the 
King ’ull put a stop to’t, for them say it as knows it, as there’s to be 
a Riiiform, and them landlords as never done the right thing by their 
tenants ’nil be treated i’ that way as the^ll hev to scuttle off. An’ 
there’s them i’ Middlcmarch knows what the Binform is — an’ as knows 
wholl hev to scuttle. Says they, ‘ I know who ymir landlord is.’ An’ 
s^ I, ‘ I hope you’re the better for knowin’ him, I am’t.’ Says they, 
‘ He’s a close-fisted un.’ * Ay, ay,’ says I. * He’s a man for the Rin- 
form,’ says they. Tliat’s what they says. An’ I made out what the 
Rinform were — an’ it were to send you an’ your likes a-scuttlin’ ; an’ 
wi’ pretty strong-smellin’ things too. An’ you may do as you like 
. now, for I’m none afeard on you. An’ you’d better let my boy aloan, 
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an* look to yoursen, afore the Rinform has got upo' your back. That’s 
what I’n got to say,” concluded Mr Dagley, striking his fork info the 
ground with a firmness which proved inconvenient as he tried to draw 
It up again. 

At Siia last action Monk began to bark loudly, and it was a 
moment for Mr Brooke to escape. He walked out of the yaitl as 
(j^uickly as he could, in some amazement at the novelty of his situa- 
tion. He had never been insulted on his own land before, and had 


been inclined to regard himself as a general favourite (we are all apt to 
do so, when we think of our own amiability more than of what other 
people are likely to want of us). When he hod quarrelled with Caleb 
Garth twelve years before he had thought that the tenants would be 
pleased at the landlord’s taking everything into his own hands. 

Some who follow the n,iri*ative of his experience may wonder 
at the midnight darkness of Mr Dagley ; but nothing was easier in 
those times than for an hereditary farmer of his grade to be ignorant, 
in spite somehow of having a rector in the twin parish who was a 
gentleman to the backbone, a curate nearer at hand who preached 
more learnedly than the rector, a landlord who had gone into every- 
thing, especially fine art and social improvement, and all the lights of 
Middlemarch only three miles off As to the facility with which mor- 


tals escape knowledge, try an average acquaintance in the intellectual 
blaze of London, and consider what that eligible person for a dinner- 
party would have been if he had learned scant skill in “summing” 
from the parish-clerk of Tipton, and reiul a chapter in the Bible with 
immense difficulty, because such names as Isaiah or Apollos remained 


immense difficulty, because such names as Isaiah or Apollos remained 
unmanageable after twice spelling. Poor Dagley read a few verses 
sometimes on a Sunday evening, and the world was at least not 
darker to him than it had been before. Some things he knew thor- 
oughly, namely, the slovenly habits of fanning, and the awkwardness 
of weather, stock and crops, at Freeman’s End — so called apparently 
by way of sarcasm, to imply that a man was free to quit it if ne chose, 
but that there was no earthly “ beyond ” open to him. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Wise in Ills doily work was he : 

To fruits of diligence, 

. And not to faiths or i)olity, 

He plied his utmost sense. 

These perfect in their little parts, 

Whose work is all their itrize — 

'Without them how could laws, or arts. 

Or towered cities rise f 

In watching effects, if only of an electric battery, it is often necessaiy 
to change oui place and examine a particular mixture or group at 
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Mme distance from the point where the movement we are interested 
in w^ set up. The group I am moving towards is at Caleb Garth's 
breakfast-table in the large parlour wliere the maps and desk were : 
father, mother, and five of the children. Maiy was just now at home 
waiting for a situation, while Christy, the hoy next to her, was getting 
cheap learning and cheap fare in Scotland, having to his fathers dis- 
appoWment taken to books instead of that sacred calling business.” 

The letters had come — nine costly letters, for which the postman 
had been paid three and twopence, and Mr Garth was forgetting his 
tea and toast while he read his letters and laid them open one above 
the other, sometimes swaying his head slowly, sometimes screwing up 
his mouth in inward debate, but not forgetting to cut off a large red 
seal unbroken, which Letty snatched up like an eager terrier. 

The talk among the rest went on unrestrainedly, for nothing dis- . 
turbed Caleb's absorption except shaking the table when he was 
writing. 

Two letters of the nine had been for Mary. After reading them, 
she had passed them to her mother, and sat playing with her tea-spoon 
absently, till with a sudden recollection she returned to her sewing, 
which she had kept on her lap during breakfast. 

“ Oh, don't sew, Mary I ” said Ben, pulling her ann down. Make 
me a peacock with this bread-crumb.” He had been kneading a small 
mass for the purpose. 

^*No, no, Mischief!” said Mary, good-humouredly, while she pricked 
his hand lightly with her needle. ‘‘ Try and mould it yourself : you 
have seen me do it often enough. 1 must get this sewing done. 
It is for Rosamond Vincy : she is to be married next week, and she 
can't be married without this handkerchief.” Mivry ended merrily, 
amused with the last notion. 

“ Why can't she, Mary ? ” said Letty, seriously interested in this 
mystery, and pushing her head so close to her sister that Mary now 
turned the threatening needle toward Letty's nose. 

" Because this is one of a dozen, and without it there would only be 
eleven,” said Mary, with a grave air of explanation^ so that Letty sank 
back with a sense of knowledge. 

“ Have you made up your mind, my dear,” said Mrs Garth, laying 
the letters down. 

" I ^all go to the school at York,” said Mary. “ I am less unfit to 
teach in a school than in a family. I like to teach classes best. And, 
you see, I must teach : there is nothing else to be done.” 

Teaching seems to me the most delightful work in the world,” said 
Mrs Garth, with a touch of rebuke in her tone. “ I could understand 
your objection to it if you had not knowledge enough, Mary, or if you 
disliked children.” 

“ I suppose we never (mite understand why another dislikes what 
we like, mother^' said Maiy, rather curtly. “ I am not fond of a 
schoolroom : I like the outside world better. It is a very inconvenient 
&ult of mine.” 
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“ It must be very stupid to be always in a gii*W school,” said Alfred. 
‘‘ Such a set of nincompoops, like Mrs Ballard's pupils walkii^g two 
and two.” 

‘‘And they have no games worth playing at,” said Jim. [‘They 
can neither throw nor leap. I don't wonder at Mary's not liMng it.” 

“ What is that Mary doesn't like, eh 1 ” said the father, looking over 
his spectacles and pausing before he opened his next letter. 

“ Being among a lot of nincompoop girls,” said Alfred. 

“ Is it the situation you had heard of, Mary?” said Caleb, gently, 
looking at his daughter. 

“ Yes, hither : the school at York. I have determined to take it. 
It is quite the best. Thirty-five pounds a-year, and extra pay for 
teaching the smallest stmmmers at the piano.” 

“ Poor child ! I wish she could stay at home with us, Susan,” said 
Caleb, looking plaintively at his wife. 

“ Mary would not be happy without doing her duty,” said Mrs 
Garth, magisterially, conscious of having done her own. 

“ It wouldn't make me happy to do such a nasty duty as that,” 
said Alfred — ^at which Mary and her father laughed silently, but Mrs 
Garth said, gravely — 

“ Do find a fitter word than nasty, my dear Alfred, for everything 
that you think disagreeable. And suppose that Mary could help you 
to go to Mr Hanmer's with the money she gets ?” 

“ That seems to me a great shame. But she's an old brick,” said 
Alfred, rising from his chair, and pulling Mary's head backward to 
kiss her. 

Mary coloured and laughed, but could not conceal that the tears 
were coming. Caleb, looking on over his spectacles, with the angles 
of his eyebrows falling, had an cixpression of mingled delight and 
sorrow as he returned to the opemng of his letter ; and even Mrs 
Garth, her lips curling with a calm contentment, allowed that inappro- 
priate language to pass without correction, although Ben immediately 
took it up, and sang, “ Slie's an old brick, old brick, old brick ! ” to a 
cantering measure, wliich he beat out with his fist on Mary's arm. 

But Mrs Garth's eyes were now drawn towards her husband, who 
was already deep in the letter he was reading. His face had an 
expression of grave surprise, which alarmed her a little, but he did 
not like to be questioned while he was reading, and she remained 
^xiously watching till she saw him suddeidy shaken by a little 
ioyous laugh as he turned back to the beginning of the letter, and 
looking at her above liis spectacles, said, in a low tone, “ What do you 
think, Susan?” 

She went and stood behind him, putting her hand on his shoulder, 
while they read the letter together. It was from Sir James Chettam, 
offering to^Mr Garth the management of the family estates at Freshitt 
and elsewhere, and adding that Sir James had been requested by Mr 
Brooke of Tipton to ascertain whether Mr Garth would be disposed 
at the same time to resume the agency of the Tipton property. The 
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Baronet added in very obliging words that he himself was particularly 
desirqius of seeing the Fr^hitt and Tipton estates under the same 
management, and he hoped to be able to show that the double agency 
might be held on terms agreeable to Mr Garth, whom he womd be 
glad to see at the Hall at twelve o’clock on the following day. 

He writes handsomely, doesn’t he, Susan ?” said Caleb, turning 
his eyes upward to his \me, who raised her hand from his shoulder 
to his ear, while she rested her chin on his head. " Brooke didn’t 
like to ask me himself, I can see,” he continued, laughing silently. 

"Here is an honour to your father, children,” said Mrs Garth, 
looking round at the five i)air of eyes, all fixed on the parents. " He 
is asked to take a post again by those who dismissed him long ago. 
That shows that he did his work well, so that they feel the want 
of him.” 

" Like Cincinnatus — ^hooray I ” said Ben, riding on his chair, with 
a pleasant confidence that discipline was relaxed. 

" Will they come to fetch him, mother ? ” said Letty, thinking of 
the Mayor and Corporation in their robes. 

Mrs Gadih patted Betty’s head and smiled, but seeing that her 
husband was gathering up his letters and likely soon to be out of 
reach in that sanctuary " business,” she pressed his shoulder and said 
emphatically, 

" Now, mind you ask fair pay, Caleb.” 

" Oh yes/’ said Caleb, in a (leep voice of assent, as if it would be 
unreasonable to suppose anytliing else of him. “ It’ll come to 
between four and five hundred, me two together.” Then with a 
little start of remembrance he said, " Mary, write and give up that 
school. Stay and help your mother. I’m as pleased as Punch, now 
I’ve thought of that.” 

No manner could have been less like that of Punch triumphant 
than Caleb’s, but his talents did not lie in finding phrases, though he 
was very particular about his letter-writing, and regarded his wife as 
a treasury of correct language. 

There was almost an uproar among the childicn now, and Maiy 
held up the cambric embroidery towards her mother entreatingly, that 
it might be put out of reach while the boys dragged her into a dance. 
Mrs Garth, in placid joy, began to put the cups and plates together, 
while Caleb pushing Ids chair from the table, as if he were going to 
move to the desk, still sat holding his letters in his hand and looking, 
on the ground meditatively, stretdiing out the fingers of his left hand, 
according to a mute language of his own. At last he said — 

" It’s a thousand pities Christy didn’t take to business, Susan. I 
shall want help by-and-by. And Alfred must go off to the engineer- 
ing-r-I’ve made up my mind to that.” He fell into meditation and 
finger-rhetoric again for a little while^ and then continued I shall 
nme Brooke have new agreements with the tenants, and I shall draw 
up a rotation of crops. And I’ll lay a wager we can get fine bricks 
out of the clay at Bott’s corner. I must look into that : it would 
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cheapen the repairs. It's a fine bit of work, Susan ! A man without 
a family would be glad to do it for nothing.” , 

“ Mind you don't, though,” said his wife, lifting up her finger. 

No, no ; hut it's a fine thing to come to a man when he’s seen 
into the nature of business : to have the chance of getting a bit of the 
country into good fettle, as they say, and putting men into the right 
way with their farming, and getting a bit of good contriving and 
solid building done — ^tnat those who are living and those who come 
after will be the better for. I’d sooner have it ttian a fortune. I hold 
it the most honourable work that is.” Here Caleb laid down his 
letters, thrust his lingers between the buttons of his waistcoat, and 
sat upright, but presently proceeded with some awe in his voice and 
moving his head slowly aside — “ It’s a great gift of God, Susan.” 

“ That it is, Caleb,” said his wife, with answering fervour. And 
it will be a blessing to your children to have had a father who did 
such work : a father whose good work remains though his name 
may be forgotten.” She could not say any more to him then about 
the pay. 

In the evening, when Caleb, rather tired with his day's work, was 
seated in silence with his pocket-book open on his knee, while Mrs 
Garth and Ma^ were at their sewing, and Letty in a comer was 
whispering a dialogue with her doll, Mr Farebrother came up the 
orchard walk, dividing the bright August lights and shadows with 
the tufted gniss and the apple-tree boughs. We know that he was 
fond of his parishioners the Garths, and had thought Mary worth 
mentioning to Lydgate. He used to the full the clergyman’s privilege 
of disregarding the Middlemarch discidmination of ranks, ana always 
told his mother that Mrs Garth was more of a lady than any matron 
in the town. Still, you see, he spent liis evenings at the Vincys', 
where the matron, though less of a lady, presided over a well-lit 
drawing-room and wliist. In those days human intercourse was not 
determined solely by respect. But the Vicar did heartily respect 
the Garths, and a visit from him was no surprise to that family. 
Nevertheless he accounted for it even while he was shaking hands, by 
saying, “ I come as an envoy, Mrs Garth ; I have something to say to 
you and Garth on behalf of Fred Vincy. The fact is, poor fellow,” 
lie continued, os he seated himself and looked round with his bright 
glance at the three who were listening to him, he has taken me into 
ids confidence.” 

Mary's heart beat rather quickly : she wondered how fer Fred's 
confidence had gone. 

"We haven't seen the lad for months,” said Caleb. " I couldn't think 
what was become of him.” 

" He has been away on a visit,” said the Vicar, " because home was 
a little tob hot for him, and Lydgate told his mother that the poor 
fellow must not begin to study yet. But yesterday he came and 
poured himself out to me. I am very glad he did, because I have 
seen him grow up ftom a youngster of fourteen, and I am so much at 
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home in the house that the children are like nephews and nieces to 
me. ^ut it is a difficult case to advpe upon. However, he has asked 
me to come and tell you that he is gomg away, and that he is so 
miserable about his debt to you, and his inability to pay, that he can't 
bear to come himself even to bid you good-bye.'^ 

Tell him it doesn’t signify a farthing,” said Caleb, waving his 
hand. "We’ve had the pinch and have got over it. And now I’m 
going to be as rich as a Jew.” 

" Which means,” said Mrs Garth, smiling at the Vicar, " that we 
are going to have enough to bring up the boys well and to keep Maiy 
at home.” 

" What is the treasure-trove 1” said Mr Farebrother. 

" Fm going to be agent for two estates, Freshitt and Tipton ; and 
perhaps for a pretty little bit of land in Lowick besides : it’s all the 
same family connection, and employment spreads like water if it’s 
once set going. It makes me very happy, Mr Farebrother” — here 
Caleb threw back his head a little, and spread liis anns on the elbows 
of his chair — " that I’ve got an opportunity again with the letting of the 
land, and carrying out a notion or two with improvements. It’s a 
most uncommonly cramping tiling, as I’ve olteii told Susan, to sit on 
horseback and look over the hedges at the wrong thing, and not be 
able to put your hand to it to make it right. What peoide do who 
go into politics I can’t think : it drives me almost mad to see mis- 
management over only a few hundred acres.” 

It was seldom that Caleb voliuiteered so long a speech, but his 
happiness had the effect of mountain air ; liis eyes were bright, and 
the words came without effort. 

" I congratulate you heartily. Garth,” said the Vicar, “ This is the 
best sort of news I could have had to carry to Fred Vincy, for he 
dwelt a good deal on the injury he had done you in causing you to part 
with money — ^robbing you of it, he said — ^which you wanted for other 
purposes. I wish Fred were not such an idle dog ; he has some veiy 
good points, and his hither is a little hard upon him.” 

" Where is he going ?” said Mrs Garth, rather coldly. 

" He means to try again for his degree, and he is going up to study 
before term. I have advised him to do that, I don’t uige him to 
enter the Church — on the contrary. But if he will go and work so 
as to pa^, that will be some guarantee that he has energy and a will ; 
and he is quite at sea ; he doesn’t know what else to do. So far he 
will please his father, and I have promised in the mean time to try 
and reconcile Vincy to his son’s adopting some other line of life. 
Fi^ says frankly he is not fit for a clergyman, and I would do any- 
thing I could to hinder a man from the fatal step of choosing the 
wrong profession. He quoted to me what you said. Miss Garth — do 
you remember it 1 ” (Mr Farebrother used to say “ Mary ’^instead of 
" Miss Garth,” but it was part of his delicacy to treat her with the 
more deference because, according to Mrs Vincy’s phrase, she worked 
for her bread.) 
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Mary felt uncomfortable, but, deteimined to take the matter %htly, 
answered at once, “ I have said so many impertinent things to Trred — 
we are such old playfellows.” 

You said, accoimng to him, that he would be one of those ridicu- 
lous clergymen who help to make the whole clergy ridiculous. Beally, 
that was so cutting that I felt a little cut myself.” 

Caleb laughed. “ She gets her tongue from you, Susan,” he said, 
with some enjoyment. 

" Not its flippancy, father,” said Mary, quickly, fearing wthat her 
mother would be displeased. " It is rather too bad of Fred to repeat 
my flippant speeches to Mr Farebrother.” 

“ It was certainly a hasty speech, my dear,” said Mrs Garth, with 
whom speaking evil of dignities was a high misdemeanour. "Wo 
should not value our Vicar the less because there was a ridiculous 
curate in the next parish.” 

" There’s something in what she says, though,” said Caleb, not 
disposed to have Mary’s sharpness undervalued. " A bad worlanan 
of any sort makes his fellows mistrusted. Things hang together,” he 
added, looking on the floor and moving his feet uneasily with a sense 
that words were scantier than thoughts. 

" Clearly,” said the Vicar, amus^. " By being contemptible we 
set men’s minds to the tune of contempt. I certainly agree with 
Miss Garth’s view of the matter, whether I am condemned by it or 
not. But as to Fred Vincy, it is only fair he should be excused a 
little ; old Featheratone’s delusive behaviour did help to spoil him. 
There was something quite diabolical in not leaving him a farthing 
after all. But Fred has the good taste not to dwell on that. And 
what he cares most about is having offended you, Mrs Garth ; he 
supposes you will never think well of him again.” 

" I have been disappointed in Fred,” said Mrs Garth, with decision. 
" But I shall be reacly to think well of him again when he gives me 
good reason to do so.” 

At this point Mary went out of the room, taking Letty with her. 

“Oh, we must forgive young people when they’re sorry,” said 
Caleb, watching Mary close the door. “ And as you say, Mr Fare- 
brother, there was the very devil in that old man. Now Mary’s gone 
out, I must tell you a thing — it’s only known to Susan and me, and 
you’ll not tell it again. The old scoundrel wanted Mary to bum one 
of the wills the very night he died, when she was sitting up with 
him by herself, and he offered her a sum of money that ne had in 
the box by him if she would do it. But Mary, you understand, 
could do no such thing — ^would not be handling his iron chest, and 
so on. Now, you see, the will he wanted burnt was this last, so that 
if Mary had done what he wanted, Fred Vincy would have had ten 
thousand' pounds. The old man did turn to him at the last. That 
touches poor Maiy close ; she couldn’t help it — she was in the imht 
to do what she did, but she feels, as she says, much as if she had 
knocked down somebody’s properly and broken it against her will. 
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when she was rightfully defending herself. I feel with her, somehow^ 
and i( 1 could make any amends to the poor lad, instead of bearing 
him a grudge for the harm he did us, I should be glad to do it. Now, 
what ib your opinion, sir 1 Susan doesn’t agree with me. She says 
— ^t^ what you say, Susan.” 

Mary could not have acted otherwise, even if she had known 
what would be the effect on Fred,” said Mrs Garth, pausing from her 
work, and looking at Mr Farebrother. " And she was quite ignorant 
of it. it seems to me, a loss which falls on another because we have 
done right is not to lie upon our conscience.” 

The Vicar did not answer immediately, and Caleb said, “ It’s the 
feeling. The child feels in that way, and I feel with her. You don’t 
mean your horse to tread on a dog when you’re backing out of the 
way ; out it goes through you, when it’s done.” 

‘‘I am sure Mrs Garth would agree with you there,” said Mr 
Farebrother, who for some reason seemed more inclined to ruminate 
than to speak. “ One could hardly say that the feeling you mention 
about Fred is wrong — or rather, mistaken — though no man ought to 
make a claim on such feeling.” 

Well, well,” said Caleb ; <4t’s a secret. You will not tell Fred.” 

“ Certainly not. But I shall carry the other good news — that you 
can afford the loss he caused you.” 

Mr Farebrother left the house soon after, and seeing Mary in the 
orchard with Letty, went to say good-bye to her. They made a 
pretly picture in the western light which brought out the brightness 
of the apples on the old scant-leaved boughs — Mary in her lavender 
gingham and black ribbons holding a basket, while Letty in her 
wefl-wom nankin picked up the fallen apples. If you want to know 
more particularly how Mary looked, ten to one you will see a face 
like hers in the crowded street to-morrow, if you are there on the 
watch : she will not be among those daughters of Zion who are 
haughty, and walk with stretched-out necks and wanton eyes, minc- 
ing oa they go ; let all those pass, and fix your eyes on some small 

S brownish person of finu but cmict carriage, who looks about 
it does not suppose that anybody is looking at her. If she has 
a broad face and square brow, well-marked eyebrows and curly dark 
hair, a certain expression of amusement in her glance which her 
mouth keeps the secret of, and for the rest features entirely insignifi- 
cant — ^take that ordinary but not disagreeable person for a portrait of 
Mary Garth. If you made her smile, she would show you perfect 
little teeth ; if you made her angry, she would not raise her voice, 
but would probably say one of the bitterest things you have ever 
tas^ the flavour of ; if you did her a kindness, she would never 
foiget it. Mary admired the keen-faced handsome little Vicar in his 
weU-brushed threadbare clothes more than any man she h^ had the 
opportunity of knowing. She had never heard him say a foolish 
thi^, though she knew that he did Unwise ones ; and permips foolish 
sayings were more objectionable to her tlian any of Mr Far^rother’s 
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unwise doinm. At leasts it was remarkable that the actual imperfec- 
tions of the vicar's clerical character never seemed to call forth the 
same scorn and dislike which she showed beforehand for the predicted 
imperfections of the clerical character sustained by Fred Yincy. 
These irregularities of judgment, I imagine, are found even in riper 
minds than Maiy Garth's : oiur impariiality is kept for abstract 
merit and demerit, which none of us ever saw. Will any one guess 
towards which of those widely different men Mmy had the peculiar 
woman’s tenderness ? — the one she was most inclined to be severe on, 
or the contrary ? 

“Have you any message for your old playfellow. Miss Garth?" 
said the Vicar, as he took a fragrant apple from the oasket which she 
held towards him, and put it in his pocket. “ Something to soften 
down that harsh judgment i I am going straight to see him." 

“ No,” said Mary, shaking her head, and smiling. “ If I were to 
say that he would not be ridiculous as a clergyman, I must say that 
ho would be something worse than ridiculous. But I am very glad to 
hear that he is going away to work." 

“ On the other hand, 1 am very glad to hear that ym are 
going away to work. My mother, 1 am sure, will be all the happm 
if you will come to see her at the vicarage: you know she is fond of 
having young people to talk to, and she has a great deal to tell about 
old times. You will reaUy be doing a kindness." 

“I should like it very much, if I may," said Maiy. “Every- 
thing seems too happy for me all at once. I thought it would 
always be part of my life to long for home, and losing that grievance 
makes me feel rather empty : 1 suppose it served instead of sense to 
fill up my mind ? ” 

“May I go with you, Mary?" whispered Letty — ^amost incon- 
venient child, who listened to everything. But she was made exul- 
tant by having her chin pinched and her cheek kissed by Mr Fare- 
brother — ^an incident which she narrated to her mother and father. 

As the Vicar walked to Lowick, any one watching him clpsely 
might have seen him twice shrug his shoulders. I think that the 
rare Englishmen who have this gesture are never of the heavy type — 
for fear of any lumbering instance to the contraiy, I will say, 
hardly ever ; they have usually a fine temperament and much toler- 
ance towards the smaller errors of men (themselves inclusive). The 
Vicar was holding an inward dialogue in which he told himself that 
there was probably something more between Fred and Mary Garth 
than the regard of old playfellows, and replied with a question 
whether that bit of womanhood were not a great deal too choice for 
that crude young gentleman. The rejoinder to this was the first 
shrug. Then he laughed at himself for being likely to have felt 
jealous, as' if he had been a man able to marry, which, added he, 
it is os clear as any balance-sheet that I am not. Whereupon 
followed the second shrug. 

What could two men, so different from each other, see in this 
“brown patch," as Mary called hekself? It was certainly not her 
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plaiimeas that attracted them (and let all plain young ladies be 
warned against the dangerous encouragement given them by Society 
to confide in their want of beauty). A human being in this aged 
nation of ours is a very wonderful whole, the slow creation of long 
interchanging influences ; and charm is a result of two such wholes, 
the one loving and the one loved. 

When Mr and Mrs Garth were sitting alone, Caleb said, “ Susan, 
guess what I'm thinking of." 

" The rotation of crops," said Mrs Garth, smiling at him, above 
her knitting, " or else the backdoors of the Tipton cottages." 

No," smd Caleb, gravely ; " I am thinking that I could do a great 
turn for Fred Vincy. Christy's gone, Alfred will be gone soon, and 
it will be five years before Jim is ready to take to business. I shall 
want help, and Fred might come in and learn the nature of things 
and act under me, and it might be the making of him into a useful 
man, if he gives up being a parson. What do you think 1 ” 

" I think, there 18 hardly anything honest that his family would ob- 
ject to more," said Mrs Garth, decidedly. 

" What care I about their objecting 1" said Caleb, with a sturdiness 
which he was apt to show when he had an opinion. “ The lad 
is of age and must get his bread. He has sense enough and quick- 
ness enough ; he l^es being on the land, and it's my belief that 
he could learn business well if he gave his mind to it." 

But would he 1 His father and mother wanted him to be a fine 


gentleman, and I think he has the same sort of feeling himself. 
They all think us beneath them. And if the proposal came from you, 
I am sure Mrs Vincy would say that we wanted Fred for Mary." 

" Life is a poor tale, if it is to be settled by nonsense of that sort,” 
said Caleb, with disgust. 

“ Yes, but there is a certain pride which is pro’^er, Caleb." 

^ I cml it improper ^de to let fools' notions hinder you from 
doing a good action. There's no sort of work," said Caleb, with 
fervour, putting out his hand and moving it up and down to mark his 
emphasis, " that could ever be done well, if you minded what fools 
say. You must have it inside you that your plan is right, and that 
plan you must follow." 

“ I will not oppose any plan you have set your mind on, Caleb," 
said Mrs Garth, who was a firm woman, but knew that there were 
some points on which her mild husband was yet firmer. " Still, it 
seems to be fixed that Fred is to go back to college : will it not be 
better to wait and see what he will choose to do after that 1 It is 


not easy to keep people against their will. And you are not yet 
quite sure enougn of your own position, or what you will want." 
‘^Well, it may be better to wait a bit. But as to my getting 

e ity of work for two, I'm pretty sure of that. I've always had my 
dfl full with scattered things, and there's always something fresh 
turning up. Why, only yestemay — ^bless me, I don't think I told 
you! — ^it was rather odd that two men should have been at me on 
different sides to do the same bit valuing. And who do you think 
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they were ) ” said Caleb, taking a pinch of snuff and holding it up 
between his fingers, as if it were a part of his exposition. ]^e was 
fond of a pinch when it occurred to him, but he usually foigot that 
this indulgence was at his command. 

His wife held down her knitting and looked attentive. 

‘‘ Why, that Rigg, or Rigg Feamerstone, was one. But Bulstrc^e 
was before him, so I’m going to do it for Bulstrode. Whether it’s 
mortgage or purchase they’re going for, I can’t tell yet.” 

“ Can that man be going to sell the land just left him — ^which he 
has taken the name for 1 ” said Mrs Gaith. 

“ Deuce knows,” said Caleb, who never referred the knowled^ of 
discreditable doings to any higher power than the deuce. But Bul- 
strode has long been wiinting to get a handsome bit of land under 
his fingers — ^that 1 know. And it’s a diflicult matter to get, in this 
part of the country.” 

Caleb scattered his snuff carefully instead of taking it, and then 
added, “ The ins and outs of things aie curious. Here is the land 
they’ve been all along expecting for Fred, which it seems the old 
man never meant to leave him a foot of, but left it to this side-slip of 
a son that he kept in the diirk, and thought of his stid^ing there and 
vexing everybody as well as he could have vexed ’eni himself if he 
could have kept alive. I say, it would be curious if it got into 
Bulstrodo’s hands after all. The old man hated him, and never 
would bank with him.” 

‘‘ What reason could the miserable creature have for hating a man 
whom he had nothing to do with ?” said Mrs Garth. 

“ Pooh ! where’s the use of asking for such fellows’ reasons ? The 
soul of man,” said Caleb, with the deep tone and grave shake of the 
head which always came when he used this phrase — “the soul of 
man, when it gets ihirly rotten, will bear you all sorts of poisonous 
toad-stools, and no eye can see whence came the seed thereof.” 

It was one of Caleb’s quaintnesses, that in his difficulty of finding 
speech for his thought, he caught, as it were, snatches of diction which 
he associated with various points of view or states of mind ; and when- 
ever he had a feeling of awe, he was haunted by a sense of Biblical 
phraseology, though lie could hardly have given a strict quotation. 


CHAPTER XLL 

** By swaggering could I never thrive, 

For the rain it raineth every day.” 

^Twdjth Night. 

The transactions referred to by Caleb Garth as having gone forward . 
between Mr Bulstrode and Mr Joshua Rigg Featherstone concerning 
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the land attached to Stone Coiii*t, had occasioned the interchange of 
a letter or two between these peraonages. 

Who shall tell what may be the effect of writing? If it happens toliave 
been cut in stone, though it lie face dowmnost for ages on a foimken 
beach, or “ rest quietly under the drums and tiumplings of many con- 
quests,” it may end by letting us into the secret of usurpations and 
other scandals gossiped about long empires ago : — this world being 
apparently a huge whispering-gallery. Such conditions are often 
minutely represented in our petty lifetimes. As the stone which has 
been kicked by generations of clowns may come by curious little 
links of effect under the eyes of a scholar, through whose laboum it 
may at last fix tlie date of invasions and unlock religions, so a bit of 
ink luid paper which has long been an innocent wraiqnng or stop-gap 
may at last be laid open under tlie one pair of eyes which have know- 
ledge enough to turn it into the opemng of a catastrophe. To Uriel 
wajUihing the progress of planetary liistory from the Sun, the one re- 
sult would be just as much of a coincidence as the other. 

Having made this rather lofty comj)arison I am less uneasy in call- 
ing attention to the existence of low people by whose interferenco, 
however little we may like it, the coui’se of the world is very much 
determined. It would be well, certainly, if we could helj) to reduce 
their number, and something might perhaps be done by not lightly 
giving occasion to their existence. Socially speaking, Joshua Rigg 
would have been generally pronounced a superfluity. But those who 
like Peter Peatherstone never had a copy of themselves demanded, are 
the very last to wait for such a request either in x)rose or verse. The 
copy in tliis case bore more of outside resemblance to the mother, in 
whose sex frog-features, accomi)anied with fresh-coloured cheeks and 
a well-roiuided figure, are conq)atible with much charm for a certain 
order of admirers. The result is sometimes a frog-faced male, desir- 
able, surely, to no order of intelligent beings. Especially w^hen he is 
suddenly brought into evidence to frustrate other i^eople's exi)ectations 
— the very lowest aspect in which a social superfluity can present 
himself. 

But Mr Rigg Featherstone's low characteristics were all of the sober, 
water-drinking kind. From the earliest to the latest hour of the day 
he was always as sleek, neat, and cool as the frog he resembled, and 
old Peter had secretly chuckled over an oil shoot almost more calcu- 
lating, and far more imperturbable, than himself. I will add that his 
finger-nails were scrupulously attended to, and that he meant to 
marry a well-educated young lady (as yet unsi)ecified) whose x^emon 
was good, and whose connections, in a solid middle-class way, were 
undeniable. Thus his nails and modesty were comx:>arable to those of 
most gentlemen ; though his ambition had been educated o^ly by the 
oppo]%uiitiesof a clerk and accountant in the smaller commcrcialhouses 
of a seaport. He thought the rural Featherstones very simple absuid 
people, and they in their turn regarded his “ bringing up” in a sea- 
port town as an exaggeration of the monstrosity that their brother 

V 
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Peter, and still more Peter's property, should have had such be- 
longings. 

The garden and gravel approach, as seen from the two windWs of 
the wainscoated parlour at Stone Court, were never in better trim 
than now, when Mr Bigg Featherstone stood, with his hands behind 
him, looking out on tnesc grounds as their master. But it seemed 
doubtful whether he looked out for the sake of contemplation or of 
turning his back to a peison who stood in the middle of the room, 
with his legs considerably apart and his hands in his trouser-pockets : 
a person in all respects a contrast to the sleek and cool Bigg. He was 
a man obviously on the way towsmls sixty, very florid and hairy, with 
much grey in his bushy whiskers and thick curly hair, a stoutish 
body which showed to disadvantage the somewhat worn joinings of 
his clothes, and the air of a swaggerer, who would aim at being notice- 
able even at a show of firew orks, regarding his own remarks on any 
other person's perfomiance as likely to be more interesting than .the 
performance itself. 

His name was John Baffles, and ho sometimes wrote jocosely 
W.A.G. after Iiis signature, observing when he did so, that he was 
once taught by Leonard Lamb of Finsbury wlio wrote B.A. after his 
name, and that he, Baffles, originated tlie witticism of calling that 
(ielebrated priiiciiml Ba-Lamb. Such were the appearance and men- 
tal flavour of Mr Baffles, both of whicli seemed to have ix sbile odour 
of travellers' rooms in the commercial hotels of that penod. 

“ Come, now, Josh,” he was saying, in a full rumbling tone, look 
at it in this light : here is your poor mother going into the vale of 
yearn, ami you could afford sonictliing handsome now to make her 
comfortal»le.” 

“ Not while you live. Nothing would make her comfortable while 
you live,” returned Bigg, in lus m^WaVdi voice. ^ " Wliat I give her, 
you'll hike." - can ^e^rtiig(pe camt 

“ You bear ' *' ^tliat iniow. But come, now — as 

’between ma^ ^ that 1 hi^ere, » — a little capital might en- 
able me to 1 . humhujw or f shoj^ The tobacco triule is 

growing. 1 s/>-^ thing thCjliauntin not doing the best I could 
at it. I should ^^ose off iave eece for my own sake. I should 

always be on the ^--^atoafly g would make your j)oor mother 

so happy. I've preLy well done with my wild oats — turned fifty-five. 
I want to settle down in my chimney-corner. And if 1 once buckled 
to the tobacco trade, I could bring an amount of brains and experience 
to bear on it that would not be found elsewhere in a hurry. I don't 
want to bo bothering you one time after another, but to get things 
once for all into the right channel. Consider that, Josh — as between 
man and man — ^and with your ])Oor mother to be nuule easy for her 
life. I was always fond of the old woman, hy Jove ! ” 

" Have you done 1 ” said Mr Bigg, quietly, without looking away 
from the window. 

'^Yes, I\e done,” said Baffles, taking hold of his hat which 
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stood before him on the table, and giving it a sort of oratorical 
push. 

“ Then just listen to me. The more you say anything, the less I 
shall believe it. The more you want me to do a thing, the more 
reason I shall have for never doing it. Do you think I mean to forget 
your kicking me when I was a lad, and eating all the best victual 
away from me and my mother ? Do you think I forget your always 
coming home to sell and pocket every thing, and going off again leav- 
ing us in the lurch ] I should be glad to see you whipped at the 
cart-tail. My mother was a fool to you : she'd no right to give me a 
£atW-in-law, and she's been xuinisned for it. She shall nave her 
weekly allowance paid and no more : and that shall be stopped if you 
dare to come on to these premises again, or to come into this country 
after me again. The next time you show yourself inside the gates 
here, you shall be driven off with the dogs and the waggoner's whip." 

As Rigg pronounced the last wortls he turned rounfl and looked at 
Raffles with his prominent frozen eyes. The contrast was as striking 
as it could have been eighteen years before, when Rigg was a most 
unengaging kickabl j boy, and Riiifles was the rather tliick-set Adonis 
of bar-rooms and back-parlours. But the advantage now was on the 
side of Rigg, and auditors of this conversation miglit probably have 
expected that Railles would retire with the air of a defeated dog. Not 
at all. He made a grimace which wjis habitual with liim whenever 
he wtis “out" in a game ; then subsided into a laugh, and drew a 
brandy-flask from liis pocket. 

“Come, Josh," he said, in a cajoling tone, “give us a spoonful of 
brandy, ami a sovereign to pay the way back, and I’ll go. Honour 
liriglit ! I’ll go like a bullet, bi/ Jove 1 " 

“ Mind,” said Rigg, drawing out a bunch of keys, “ if I ever see you 
again, I shan't speak to you. I don’t own you any more than if I saw 
a crow ; and if you want to own me you’ll get nothing by it but a 
character for being what you are — a spitcfhl, brassy, bullying rogue." 

“That’s a pity, now, Josli," stiid Rallies, affecting to scratch his 
heml and wrinkle his brows upward as if he were nonplussed. “ I’m 
very fond of you ; by Jove, I am ! There’s nothing I like better than 

te ing you — ^you’re so like your mother ; and I must do without it. 
he brandy and the sovereign's a bargain." 

He jerked forward the flask and Rigg went to a fine old oaken 
bureau with Ids keys. But Raffles hacl reminded himself by his 
movement with the flask that it had become dangerously loose from 
its leather covering, and catching sight of a folded paper which hml 
fallen within the fender, he took it up and shoved it under the leather 
so as to make the glass Arm. 

By that time Rigg came forward with a brandy - bottle,^llcd the 
flask, and handed Rallies a sovereign, neither looking at him nor 
speaking to him. After locking up the bureau again, he walked to 
the window and gazed out as impossibly as he had done at the be- 
•ginning of the interview, while Raffles took a small allowance from 
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the flask, screwed it up, and deposited it in his side-pocket, with pro- 
voking slowness, makmg a grimace at his stepson’s back. « 

** Farewell, Josh — and if for ever!” said llaifles, turning back his 
head as he opened the door. 

Rigg saw him leave the grounds and enter the lane. The grey day 
had turned to a light drizzling rain, which freshened the h^gerows 
and the grassy borclers of the byroads, and hastened the labourers who 
were loamng the last shocks of corn. Rallies, walking with the un- 
easy gait of a to^vn loiterer obliged to do a bit of countiy journeying 
on foot, looked as incongruous amid this moist rural quiet and indus- 
try as if he had been a baboon escaped from a menagerie. But there 
were none to stare at him except the long- weaned caLves, and none to 
show dislike of his appeo-aiice except the little water-rats which 
rustled away at his approach. 

He was fortunate enough when he got on to the higlu*oad to be 
overtaken by the stage-coach, which carried him to Brassing ; and 
there he took the new-made railway, observiim to his fellow-passen- 
gers that he considered it pretty well seasoned now it had done for 
lluskisson. Mr Raffles on most occasions kept up the sense of hav- 
ing been cducjited at an academy, and being able, if he chose, to pass 
well everywhere ; indeed, there was not one of his fellow-men whom 
he did not feel himself in a position to ridicule and torment, confident 
of the entertainment which he thus gave to all the rest of the com- 
pany. 

lie played this part now with as much spirit as if his jouniey had 
been entirely successful, resorting at frequent intervals to his flask. 
The paiier with which he had wSlged it was a letter signed NicIwUts 
Hulstroihiy but Radies was not likely to disturb it from its present use- 
ful position. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

** ITow much, metUinks, I could despise this man, . 

Wura 1 not bound in clmrity against it 1” 

—Shakespeare : Henry VIII. 

One of the professional calls made by Lydgate soon after his return 
from his wedding-journey was to Lowick Manor, in consequence of a 
letter which had requested him to fix a time for his visit. 

Mr Casauhon had never put any question concerning the nature of 
hia illness to Lydgate, nor had ne even to Dorothea betrayed any 
anxiety as to how far it might be likely to cut short his labours or his 
life. On this point, as on all others, he shrank from, pity ; and if the 
suspicion of being pitied for anything in his lot surmised or known 
in spite of himself was embittering, the idea of calling forth a show ofr 
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compaasioii by frankly admitting an alarm or a sorrow was necessarily 
intolerable to him. Every proud mind knows something of this ex- 
perience, and perhaps it is only to be overcome by a sense of fellow- 
ship deep enough to make all efforts at isolation seem mean and petty 
instead of exalting. 

But Mr Casaubon was now brooding over something through 
which the question of his health and life haunted his silence with a 
more harassing importunity even than through the autumnal un- 
ripeness of his authorship. It is true that this last might be called 
his eentral ambition ; but there are some kinds of authorship in 
which by far the largest result is the uneasy susceptibility accumul- 
ated in the consciousness of the author — one knows of the river by 
a few streaks amid a long-gathered deposit of uncomfortable mud. 
That was the way with Mr Casaubon’s hard inlellectual labours. 
Their most characteristic result was not the ‘ Key to all Mythologies/ 
but a morbid consciousness that others did not give him the place which 
he had not demonstrably merited — ^a perpetual suspicious conjecture 
that the views entertained of him were;not to his advantage — a melan- 
choly absence of passion in his efforts at achievement, and a passionate 
resistance to the confession that he had achieved nothing. 

Thus his intellectual ambition which seemed to others to have ab- 
sorbed and dried him, Avas really no security against wounds, least of all 
against those which came from Dorothea. And he had begun now to 
frame possibilities for the future which were somehow more embit- 
tering to him than anything his mind had dwelt on before. 

Against certain facts he was helpless : against Will Ladislaw’s ex- 
istence, his defiant stay in the neighbourhood of Lowick, and his fli]> 
pant state of mind with regard to the possessors of authentic, wcU- 
stamped erudition ; against Dorothea's nature, always taking on some 
new shape of ardent activity, and even in submission and silence cov- 
ering fervid reasons which it was an irritation to think of: against 
certmn notions and likings which had taken possession of her mind 
in relation to subjects that he could not possibly discuss with her. 
There was no denying that Dorothea was as virtuous and lovely a 
young lady as he could have obtained for a wife ; but a young lady 
turned out to be something more troublesome than he hacl con- 
ceived. She nursed him, she read to him, she anticipated his wants, 
and was solicitous about his feelings ; but there had entered into 
the husband's mind the certainty that she judged him, and that her 
wifely devotedness was like a penitential expiation of unbelieving 
thoughts — ^was accompanied with a power of comparison by which 
himself and his doings were seen too luminously as a part of things 
in general. His discontent passed vapour-like through all her gentle 
loA^ng manifestations, and clung to that inap})reciative world which she 
had only brought nearer to him. ^ ^ 

Poor Mr Casaubon! This suffering was the harder to bear be- 
cause it seemed like a betrayal: the young creature who had woi^ 
shipped him with perfect trust had quickly turned into the critical 
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wife ; and early instances of criticism and resentment had made 
an impression which no tenderness and submission afterwards ^ould 
remove. To his suspicious interpretation Dorothea’s silence now 
was a suppressed rebellion ; a remark from her which he had not in 
any way anticipated was an asseition of conscious superiority ; her 
gentle answers nad an irritating cautiousness in them ; and when 
she acquiesced it was a self-approved effort of forbearance. The 
tenacity with which he strove to nide this inward drama made it the 
more vivid for him ; as we hear with the more keenness what we 
wish others not to hear. 

Instead of wondering at this result of misery in Mr Casaubon, I 
think it quite ordinary. Will not a tiny speck very close to our 
vision blot out the glory of the world, and leave only a margin by 
whicli we see the blot 1 I know no speck so troublesome as self. 
And who, if Mr Casaubon had chosen to expound his discontent — 
his suspicions that he was not any longer adored without criticism 
— could have denied that they were founded on good reasons 1 On 
the contrary, there was a strong reason to be added, which he had 
not himsell taken explicitly into account — ^namely, that he was not 
unmixedly adorable. He suspected this, however, as he suspected 
other things, without confessing it, and like the rest of us, felt how 
soothing it would have been to have a companion who would never 
find it out. 

This sore susceptibility in relation to Dorothea was thoroughly 
prepared before Will Ladislaw had returned to Lowick, and what 
had occurred since then had brought Mr Casaubon^s power of sus- 

E icious construction into exasperated activity. To all the facts which 
0 knew, he added imaginaiy facts both present and ftiture which 
became more real to him than those, because they called up a stronger 
dislike, a more predominating bitterness. Suspicion and jealousy 
of Will Ladislaws intentions, suspicion and jealousy of Dorothea's 
impressions, were constantly at their weaving work. It would be 
quite unjust to him to suppose that he could have entered into 
any coarse misinterpretation of Dorothea : his own habits of mind 
and conduct, quite as much as the (n)en elevation of her nature, 
saved him from any such mistake. "V^at he was jealous of was her 
opinion, the sway that might be given to her ardent mind in its 
judgments, and the future possibilities to wliich these might lead her. 
As to Will, though until his last defiant letter he had nothing definite 
which he would choose formally to allege against him, he felt him- 
self warranted in believing that he was capable of any design which 
could fascinate a rebellious temper and an undisciplined impukiveness. 
He was quite sure that Dorothea was the cause of Will’s return from 
Borne, and his determination to settle in the neighbourhood ; and he 
was penetrating enough to imagine that Dorothea had innocently en- 
couraged this course. It was as clear as possible that she was ready 
to be attached to Will and to be pliant to his suggestions: they had 
never had a UU-d^tite without her bringing away from it some 
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new troublesome impression, and the last interview that Mr Casau- 
bon ^as aware of (Dorothea, on returning from Freshitt Hull, had 
for the first time been silent about having seen Will) had led to a 
scene which roused an angrier feeling against them both than he luul 
ever known before. Dorothea’s outpouring of her notions about 
money, in the darkness of the night, had done nothing but bring a 
mixture of more odious foreboding into her husband’s mind. 

And there was the shock lately given to his health always sadly 
present with him. He was certainly much revived ; he had re- 
covered all his usual power of work : the illness might have been 
mere fatigue, and there might still be twenty years of achievenient 
before him, which would justify the thirty years of prepamtion. 
That prospect was made the sweeter by a flavour of vengeance 
against the hasty sneers of Carp & Company ; for even when Mr 
Casaubon was carrying his hiper among the tombs of the past, those 
modem figures came athwait the dim light, and intenupted his 
diligent exploration. To convince Carp of his mistake, so that he 
woiud have to eat his own words with a good deal of indigestion, 
would be an agreeable accident of triumphant authorship, which 
the prospect of living to future ages on earth and to all eternity in 
heaven could not exclude from contemplation. Since, thus, the 
prevision of his own unending bliss could not nullify the bitter 
savours of imtated jealousy and vindictiveness, it is the less sur- 
prising that the nrobability of a transient eiu thly bliss for other per- 
sons, when he liiniself should have entered into gloiy, had not 
a potently sweetening effect. If the tmth should be that some un- 
dennining disease was at work within him, there might be large 
opportunity for some people to be the happier when he was gone ; 
and if one of those people should be Will Ladislaw, Mr Casaubon 
objected so strongly that it seemed as if the annoyance would make 
part of his disembodied existence. 

This is a very bare and therefore a very incom])lcte way of putting 
the case. The human soul moves in many channels, and Mr Casau- 
bon, we know, had a sense of rectitude and an honourable pride in 
satisfying the rc(piirements of honour, which compelled him to find 
other reasons for his conduct than those of jealousy and vindictive- 
ness. The way in which Mr Cjisaubon put the case was this : — 

“ In manying Dorothea Brooke I had to care for her wellbeing in 
case of my death. But wellbeing is not to be secured by ample, in- 
dependent possession of property ; on the contrary, occiisions might 
arise in which such possession might expose her to the more danger. 
She is ready prey to any man who knows how to play adroitly eitner 
on her affectionate ardour or her Quixotic enthusiasm ; and a man 
stands by with that very intention in his mind — a man with no other 
principle than transient caprice, and who has a personal* animosity 
towari^ me — I am sure of it — an animosity which is fed by the con- 
sciousness of his ingratitude, and which he has constantly vented in 
ridicule of which 1 am as well assured as if 1 had heard it. Even if 
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I live I shall not be without uneasiness as to what he may attempt 
through indirect influence. This man has gained^ Dorothy’s ea» : he 
has fascinated her attention ; he has evidently tried to impress her 
mind with the notion that he has clainis beyond anything I have done 
for him. If I die — and he is waiting here on the watch for that — ^he 
will persuade her to marry him. That would be calamity for her and 
success for him. She would not think it calamity : he would make her 
believe anything ; she has a tendency to immoderate attachment which 
she inwardly reproaches me for not responding to, and already her mind 
is occupied with his fortunes. He thinks of an easy conquest and of 
entering into my nest. That I will hinder ! Such a marriage would 
be fatal to Dorothea. Has he over persisted in anything except from 
contradiction'? In knowledje he has always tried to be showy at 
small cost. In religion he could be, as long as it suited him, the 
facile echo of Dorothea’s vagaries. When was sciolism ever dissoci- 
ated from laxity 1 I utterly distrust his morals, and it is my duty to 
hinder to the utmost the fulfilment of his designs.” 

The arrangements made by Mr Casaubon on his marri^e left 
strong measures oi)en to him, but in ruminating on them his mind 
inevitably dwelt so much on the probabilities of his own life that the 
longing to get the nearest possible calculation had at last overcome 
his proud reticence, and had determined him to ask Lydgate’s opinion 
as to the nature of his illness. 

Ho had mentioned to Dorothea that Lydgate was coming by ap- 
pointment at half-past three, and in answer to her anxious question, 
whether he hiul felt ill, replied, — No, I merely Avish to have his 
opinion concerning some habitual symptoms. You need not see him, 
my dear. I shall give orders that he may be sent to me in the Tew- 
Tree walk, where I shall be taking my usual exercise.” 

When Lydgate entered the Yew-Tree walk he saw Mr Casaubon 
slowly receding with his hands behind him according to his habit, 
and his head bent forward. It was a lovely afternoon ; the leaves 
from the lofty limes were falling silently across the sombre evergreens, 
while the lights and shadows slept side by side : there was no sound 
but the cawing of the rooks, which to the accustomed ear is a lullaby, 
or that last solemn lullaby, a dirge. Lydgate, conscious of an ener- 
getic franie in its prime, felt some compassion when the figure which 
he was likely soon to overtake turned round, and in advancing to- 
wards him showed more markedly than ever the signs of premature 
age — ^the student’s bent shoulders, the emaciated limbs, and the mel- 
ancholy lines of the mouth. Poor fellow,” he thought, ‘‘ some men 
with his years are like Hons ; one can tell nothing of their age except 
that they are full grown.” 

“ Mr Lydgate,” said Mr Casaubon, with his invariably polite air, 
" I am exceedingly obliged to you for your punctuality. We will, if 
you please, carry on our conversation in wa&ing to and fro.” 

. " I hox>c your wish to see me is not due to the return of unpleasant 
symptoms,’’ said Lydgate, filling up* a pause. 
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Not immediately — ^no. In order to account for that wish I must 
mention — ^what it were otherwise needless to refer to — ^that my life, 
on all collateral accounts insimilicant, derives a possible importance 
from the incompleteness of labours which have extended through all 
its best years. In short, I have long had on bmd a work which I 
would fain leave behind me in such a state, at least, that it might be 
committed to the press by — others. Were I assured that this is the 
utmost I can reasonably expect, that assurance would be a useful cir- 
cumscription of my attempts, and a guide in both the positive and 
negative determination of my course.” 

Here Mr Casaubon paused, removed one hand from his back and 
thrust it between the buttons of his single-breasted coat. To a mind 
largely instructed in the human destiny hardly anything could be more 
interesting than the inward conflict implied in his formal measured 
address, delivered with the usual sing-song and motion of the head. 
1^, are there many situations more sublimely tragic than the struggle 
©f*the soul with the demand to renounce a work which lias been all 
the significance of its life — ^a significance which is to vanish as the 
waters which come and go where no man has need of them ? But 
there was nothing to strike others as sublime about Mr Casaubon, and 
Lydgate, who had some contempt at hand for fhtile scholarsliip, felt 
a little amusement mingling with his pity. He was at present too ill 
ac(j[uainted with disaster to enter into the pathos of a lot where cvery- 
thmg is below the level of tragedy except the iiassionate egoism of 
the sufferer, 

“You refer to the jiossible hindrances from want of health?” he 
said, wisliing to help forward Mr Casauboifs purpose, which seemed 
to be clogged by some hesitation. 

“ I do. You have not implied to me that the symptoms whicli — 
I am bound to testify — ^you watched with scrupulous care, were those 
of a fatal disease. But were it so, Mr Lydgate, I should desire to 
know the tinth without reservation, an<l I appeal to you for an exact 
statement of your conclusions ; I request it as a friendly service. If 
you can tell me that my life is not threatened by anything else than 
ordinary casualties, I shall rejoice, on grounds which I have already 
indicated. If not, knowledge of tlie truth is even more iiiiportant tome.” 

Then I can no longer hesitate as to my course,” said Lydgate ; 
“ but the first thing I must impress on you is that my conclusions 
are doubly uncertain — ^uncertain not only because of my fallibility, 
but because diseases of the heart are eminently difficult to found pre- 
dictions on. In any case, one can hardly increase ai>prcciably the 
tremendous uncertainty of life.” 

Mr Casaubon winced perceptibly, but bowed. 

“ I believe that you are suffering from wliat is called fattjt degene- 
ration of the heart, a disease which was first divined and (ixplored by 
Laennec, the man who gave us the stethoscope, not so veiy many 
■ years ago. A good deal of experience — a more lengthened observa- 
tion — ^is wanting on the subject. But after what you have said, it is 
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my duty to tell you that death from this disease is often sudden. At 
the same time, no such result can be predicted. Your condition may 
be consistent with a tolerably comfortable life for another fifteen 
years, or even more. I could add no information to this, beyond 
anatomical or medical details, which would leave expectation at pre- 
cisely the same point.” 

Lydgate’s instinct was fine enough to tell him that plain speech, 
quite free from ostentatious caution, would be felt by Mr Casaubon as 
a tribute of respect. 

" I thank you, Mr Lydgate,” said Mr Ciisaubon, after a moment’s 
pause. “ One thing more I liave still to ask : did you communicate 
what you have now told me to Mrs Casaubon 1 ” 

‘‘ Partly — I mean, as to the possible issues.” Lydgate was going to 
explain why he had told Dorothea, but Mr Casaubon, with an unmis- 
takable desiie to end the conversation, waved his luind slightly, and 
said again, “I thank you,” proceeding to remark on the rare beauty of 
the day. 

Lydgate, certain that his patient wished to be alone, soon left liini ; 
and the black figure with hands behind and head bent forward con- 
tinued to pace the walk where the dark yew-trees gave him a mute 
companionship in melancholy, and the little shadows of binl or leaf 
that fleeted across the isles of sunlight, stole along in silence as in the 
presence of a sorrow. Here was a man who now for the first time 
found himself looking into the eyes of death — who was passing 
through one of those rare moments of experience when we mel the 
truth of a commonplace, which is as difierent from what we call 
knowing it, as the vision of waters in)ou the earth is d^crent from 
the delirious vision of the water which cannot be liad to cool the 
burning tongue. When the commonplace Wc must all die” trans- 
forms itself suddeidy into the acute consciousness “ I must die — ^and 
soon,” then death grapples us, and his fingei’s are cniel ; afterwai’ds, 
he may come to fold us in his arms as our mother did, and our last 
iiiomeiit of dim earthly discerning may be like the first. To Mr 
Casaubon now, it was as if he suddenly found liimself on the dark 
river-brink and heard the plash of the oncoming oar, not discerning 
the forms, but expecting the simimons. In such an hour the mind 
does not change its lifelong bias, but carries it onward in imagination 
to the other side of death, gazing backward — ^perhaps with the divine 
calm of beneficence, perhaps with the petty anxieties of self-assertion. 
What was Mr Casaubon’s bias his acts will give us a clue to. He 
held himself to be, with some private scholarly reservations, a believ- 
ing Christian, as to estimates of the present and hopes of the future. 
But what we strive to gratify, though we may call it a distant hope, 
is an iinnjediate desire : the future estate for which men drudge im 
city alleys exists already in their imagination and love. And Mr 
Casaubon’s immediate desire was not for divine communion and light 
divested of earthly conditions ; his passionate longings, poor man, 
clung low and mist-like in very shady places. 
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Dorothea had been aware when Lydgate had ridden away, and she 
had stepped into the garden, with the impulse to go at once to her 
huBbond. But she hesitated, fearing to offend him by obtmding her- 
self ; for her ardour, continually repulsed, served,' with her intense 
memory, to heighten her dread, as thwarted energy subsides into a 
shudder ; and she wandered slowly round the neai'er clumps of trees 
until she saw liim advancing. Then she went towards him, and might 
have represented a heaven-sent angel coining with a promise that the 
short hours remaining should yet Ibe fillea with that faithful love 
which clings the closer to a conmrehended grief. His glance in reply 
to hers was so chill tliat she felt her timidity increased ; yet she turned 
and passed her hand through liis aim. 

Mr Casaubon kept his hands behind him and allowed her pliant 
arm to cling with oLSiculty against his rigid aim. 

There was something horrible to Dorothea in the sensation which 
this unresponsive hardness inflicted on her. That is a strong worl^ 
but not too strong : it is in these acts called trivialities that the seeds 
of joy are for ever wasted, until men and women look round with 
haggard faces at the devastation their own waste has made, and say, 
the earth bears no harvest of sweetness — calling their denial know- 
ledge. You may ask why, in the name of manliness, Mr Casaubon 
should have behaved in that way. Consider that his was a mind 
which shrank from pity ; have you ever watched in such a mind the 
effect of a suspicion that what is pressing it as a grief may be really a 
source of contentment, either actual or future, to tlie being who 
already offends by pitying 1 Besides, he knew little of Dorothea's 
sensations, and had not reflected tliat on such an occasion as the pre- 
sent they were comparable in strength to his own sensibilities about 
Carp's criticisms, 

Dorothea did not withdraw her ann, but she could not venture to 
^eak. Mr Casaubon did not say, ‘‘ I wish to be alone," but lie 
erected his steps in silence towanls the house, and as they entered by 
the glass door on this eastern side, Dorothea withdrew her ann and 
lingered on the matting, that she might leave her husband quite 
free. He entered the library and shut himself in, alone with liis 
sorrow. 

She went up to her boudoir. The open bow-window let in the 
serene glory of the afternoon lying in the avenue, where the lime- 
trees cast long shadows. But Dorothea knew nothing of the scene. 
She threw Herself on a chair, not heeding that she was in the 
dazzling sun-rays : if there were discomfort in that, how could she 
tell that it was not part of her inward misery ? 

She was in the reaction of a rebellious anger stronger than any she 
had felt since her marriage. Instead of tears there came wojds : — 
What have I done — ^^vhat am I — that he should treat me so 1 He 
never knows what is in my mind — ^he never cares. What is the use 
of anything I do ] He wishes he had never married me." 

She began to hear herself, and was checked into stillness. Like one 
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who has lost his way and is weary, she sat and saw as in one glance 
all the paths of her young hope which she should never find,figain. 
And just as clearly in the miserable light slie saw her own and her 
husband’s solitudv? — ^how they walked apart so that she was obliged 
to survey him. If he had drawn her towards him, she would never 
have surveyed him — ^never have said, ‘‘ Is he worth living for ?” but 
would have felt him simply a part of her own life. Now she said 
bitterly, “ It is his fault, not mine.” In the jar of her whole being, 
Pity was overthrown. Was it hit fault that she had believed in him 
— ^had believed in his worthiness ? — And what, exactly, was he 1 — She 
was able enough to estimate him — she who waited on his glances 
with trembling, and shut her best soul in prison, paying it only 
hidden visits, that she niight be petty enough to please mm. In suen 
a crisis as this, some women begin to hate. 

The sun was low when Dorothea was thinking that she would not 
go down again, but would send a message to her husband saying that 
she was not well and preferred remaining up-stairs. She had never 
deliberately allowed her resentment to govern her in this way before, 
but she believed now that she could not see him again without telling 
him the truth about her feeling, and she must wait till she could do 
it without interruption. lie might wonder and be hurt at her 
message. It was good that he should wonder and be hurt. Her anger 
said, as anger is apt to say, that God was with her — that all heaven, 
though it were crowded with spirits watching them, must be on her 
side. She had determined to rmg her bell, when there came a rap at 
the door. 

Mr Casaubon had sent to say that he would have Ids dinner in 
the library. He wished to be quite alone this eveiung, being much 
occupied. 

“ I shall not dine, then, Tantripp.” 

“ Oh, mjwlam, let me bring you a little something?” 

“ No ; I am not well. Get eveiy thing ready in my dressing-room, 
but pray do not disturb me again.” 

Dorothea sat almost motionless in htir meditative struggle, while 
the evening slowly deepened into night. But the stniggle changed 
continually, as that of a man who begiift with a movement towards 
striking and ends with conquering his desire to strike. The energy 
that woidd animate a crime is not more than is wanted to inspire a 
resolved submission, when the noble habit of the soul reasserts itself. 
That thought with which Dorothea had gone out to meet her hus- 
band — her conviction that he had been asking about the possible 
arrest of all his work, and that the answer must have wrung his heart, 
could not be long without rising beside the image of him, like a shad- 
owy monitor looking at lier anger with sad remonstrance. It cost her 
a litany oi pictured sorrows and of silent cries that she might be the 
mercy for tnose sorrows — ^but the resolved submission did come ; and 
when the house was still, and she knew that it was near the time when 
Mr Casaubon habitually went to rest, she opened her door gently and 
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stood outside in the darkness waitmg for his coining up-stoirs with a 
light in his hand. If he did not come soon she thougnt that sh 3 would 
go down and even iisk incuning another panu. She would never 
ftgain expect anything else. But she did hear the library door open, 
and slovdy the light advanced up the staircase without noise from the 
footsteps on the carpet. Wlien her husband stood opposite to her, she 
saw that his face was more haggard. He started slightly on seeing 
her, and she looked up at him beseechingly, without speaking. 

“ Dorothea 1 ” he ^aid, with a geritle surprise in his tone. “ Were 
you waiting for me 

“ Yes, I did not like to disturb you.” 

“ Come, my dear, come. You are young, and need not to extend 
your life by watching.” 

Wlien the kind (iiiiet melancholy of that speech fell on Dorothea’s 
ears, she frit something like the thankfulness that might well up in 
us if we had narrowly escape<l hurting a lamed creature. She put 
her hand into lier husband’s, and they went along the broad corridor 
together. 
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CHAPTEE XLin. 


This flffiiK* liath Ingh pure . *twas wj ought with love 
Agoa ago in /Iricat ivoiy ; 

Nought modish in it, piiro and noitlo lines 
Of gciicroua wuinaiihoud that tita all iiiiio. 

Tliat too is costly ware ; nn^jolira 
Of deft design, to iileaso a lordly eye ; 

The smile, you sec, is jieifect — wonderful 
As more Faience I a table ornament 
To suit the richest inountbig. 

Douothba seldom left home without her husband, but she did occa- 
sionally drive into Middlemarch alone, on little errands of shopping 
or charity such as occur to every huly of any wealth when sh^e lives 
within three miles of a town. Two days alter tluit scene in tlw^Yew- 
Tree Walk, she dcleriniued to use such an opportunity in order if pos- 
sible to see Lydgate, and learn from him whether her husband had 
really felt any depressing change of symptoms which he was conceal- 
ing from her, and whether he had insisted on knowing the utmost 
about himself. She felt almost guilty in tusking for knowledge about 
him from another, hut the dread of oeing without it — the dread of 
that ignorance which would make her unjust or hard — overcame every 
scruple. That there had been some crisis in her husband’s mind she 
was certain ; he had the very next day begun a new method of ar- 
ranging his notes, and had associated her quite newly in carrying out 
his plan. Poor Dorothea needed to lay up stores of patience. 

It was about four oVlock when. she drove to Lydgate’s house in 
Lowick Gate, wishing, in her immediate doubt of finding him at 
home, that she had witten beforehand. And he was not at home. 

‘‘IsMrs Lydgate at home?” said Dorothea, who had never, that 
she knew of, seen Rosamond, hut now remembered the fact of the 
marriiige.' Yes, Mrs Lydgate was at home. 

“ I will go in and speak to her, if she will allow me.^ Will you ask 
her if she can see me — see Mrs Casaubon, for a few minutes?” 

When the servant had gone to deliver that message, Dorothea could 
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hear Bounds of music through an open window — a few notes from a 
man's voice and then a piano bursting into roulades. But the roulades 
broke* off suddenly, and then the seivant came back saying that Mrs 
Lydgate would be happy to sec Mrs Casaubon. 

T^cn the drawing-room door opened and Dorothea entered, there 
was a sort of contrast not infreq^iient in country life wlien the habits 
of the different ranks were less blent than now. Let those who know, 
tell us exactly what stuff it was that Dorothea wore in those days of 
mild autumn — that thin white woollen stuff soft to the touch and soft 
to the eye. It always seemed to have been lately washed, and to 
smell of the sweet hedges — ^^vas always in the simile of a 2)elisso with 
sleeves hanging all out of the fashion. Yet if she lifwl entei’ed before 
a still audience as Imogene or Cato’s daughter, the (Less might have 
seemed right enough : the grace and dignity were in her limbs and 
neck ; and about her simiuy parted hair and candid eyes the largo 
round poke which waa then in the fate of women, seemed no more 
odd as a head-dress than the gold trencher we call a halo. By the 
present audience of hvo persons, ik> drmiiatic heroine could have been 
expected with more interest than Mrs Casaubon. To Kosaniond slie 
was one of those county divinities not mixing with Middlcmarch 
mortality, whose slightest marks of manner or appearance were worthy 
of her study ; moreover, Bosamond was not without satisfaction that 
Mrs Casaubon should have an o^iiiortunity of studying her. What is 
the use of being excniisite if you arc not seen by the best judges ? and 
since Bosamond had received the highest compliments at Sir Codwin 
Lydgate’s, she felt quite confident of the impression she must make 
on peoide of good birth. Dorothea put out her hand with her usual 
sinqde kindness, and looked admirtiigly at Lydgate’s lovidy biide — 
awtue tliat there was a gentleman standing at a distance, but seeing 
liim merely as a coated figure at a wide angle. The gentleman Wfis 
too much occupied with the presence of the one woman to rellcct on 
the contrast between the two — a contrast that would certainly have 
been striking to a calm observer. They were both tall, and their 
eyes were on a level ; but imagine Bosamond’s infantine blondness 
and wondrous crown of hair-plaits, with her jiale-blue dress of a fit 
and fashion so perfect that no drtjssmaker could look at it without 
emotion, a large embroidered collar which it was to be lioped all 
beholders would know the xirice of, her small hands duly set off witli 
rings, and that controlled self-consciousness of manner which is the 
exjiensive substitute for simi>licity. 

“ Thank you very much for allowing me to intemipt you,” said 
Dorothea, immediately. “ I am anxious to see Mr Lydgate, if pos- 
sible, before I go home, and I hoped that you might jiossibly tell me 
where I could find him, or even allow me to wait for liiin, if you 
expect him soon.” • 

“ He is at the New Hosjiital,” said Bosamond ; " I am not sure 
how soon he will come home. But I can send for him.’' 

“Will you let me go and fetch himi” said Will Ladislaw, coming 
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forward. He had already taken up his hat before Dorothea entered. 
She coloured with surprise, but put out her hand with a smile of 
unmistakable pleasure, saying — 

“ I did not know it was you : I had no thought of seeing you 
here.” 

“ May I go to the Hospital and tell Mr Lydgate that you wish to 
see him said Will. 

“ It would be quicker to send the carri^e for liim,” said Doro- 
thea, “if von will be kind enough to give the message to the 
coachman.” 

Will was moving to the door when Dorothea, whose mind had 
Hashed in an instant over many connected memories, turned quickly 
and said, “ I will go mvself, thank you. I wish to lose no time 
before getting home again. I will drive to the Hospital and see Mr 
Lydgate there. Pray excuse me, Mrs Lydgate. I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

Her mind was evidently arrested by some sudden thought, and slie 
left the room hardly conscious of what was immediately around her 
— ^hardly conscious that Will opened the door for her and offered her 
his aim to leatl her to the carriage. She took the arm but said 
nothing. Will was feeling rather vexed and miserable, and found 
nothing to say on his side. He handed her into the carriage in 
silence, they said good-bye, and Dorothea drove away. 

In the five minutes* drive to tlie Hospital she hail time for some 
reflections that were quite new to her. Her decision to go, and her 
preoccupation in leaving the room, had come from the sudden sense 
that there would be a sort of deception in her voluntarily allowing 
any further intercourse between hemelf and Will which she was un- 
able to lueutioii to her husband, and already her errand in seeking 
Lydgate was a matter of concealment. That was all that had been 
explicitly in her mind ; but she had been urged also by a vague 
discomfort. Now that she Wiis alone in her drive, she heard the 
notes of the man’s voice and the accompanying piano, which she had 
not noted much at the time, returning on lier inwartl sense ; and she 
found herself thinking with some wonder that Will Ladislaw was 
passing his time with Mrs Lydgate in her husband’s absence. And 
then she could not help remembering that lie had passed some time 
with her under like circumstances, so wliy should there be any unfit- 
ness in the fact 1 But Will was Mr Casaubon’s relative, and one 
towiirds whom she was bound to show kindness. Still there had 
been signs which perhaps she ought to have understood as implying 
that Mr Casaubon did not like his cousin’s visits during his own 
absence. “Perhaps I have been mistaken in many things,” said 
poor Dorothea to herself, wliile the tears came rolling and she hod to 
dry them* quickly. She felt confusedly unhappy, and. the image of 
will which had been so clear to her before was mysteriously spoiled. 
But the carriage stopped at the gate of the Hospital. She was soon 
walking round the giuss plots with Lydgate, and her feelings re- 
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covered the strong bent which had made her seek for this inter- 
view. • 

Will Ladislaw, meanwhile, was mortified, and knew the reason of 
it clearly enough. His chances of meeting Dorothea were rare ; and 
here for the first time there had come a chance which had set him at 
a disadvantage. It was not only, as it had been hitlierto, that she 
was not supremely occupied with him, but that she had seen him 
under circumstances in which he might appear not to be supi-emely 
occupied with her. He felt thrust to a new distance from her, 
amongst the circles of Middlemarchers who made no part of her life. 
But that was not his fault : of coiii'se, since he had taken his lodg- 
ings in the town, he had been making us many acquaintances as he 
could, his position requiring that ho should know everybody and 
everything. Lydgate was really better worth knowing than any ono 
else in the neighbourhood, and he happened to have a wife who was 
musical and altogether worth calling upon. Here was the whole 
histoiy of the situation in which Diana had descended too unex- 
pectedly on her worsliipper. It was mortifying. Will was conscious 
that he should not have been at Middleinarch but for Dorothea ; and 
yet his position there was threatening to divide him from her with 
those barriers of habitual sentiment which are more fatal to the per- 
sistence of mutual interest than all the distance between Rome and 
Britain. Prejudices about rank and status were easy enough to defy 
in the form of a tyramiical letter from Mr Casaubon ; but prejudices, 
like odorous bodies, have a double existence both solid and subtle — 
solid as the pyramids, subtle as the twentieth echo of an echo, or os 
the memory of hyacinths which once scented the darkness. And 
Will was of a temperament to feel keenly the presence of subtleties ; 
a man of clumsier perceptions would not have felt, as lie did, that 
for the fii*st time some sense of unfitness in perfect freedom with him 
had sprang up in Dorothea's mind, and that their silence, as he con- 
ducted her to the caniage, had had a chill in it. Perhaps Casaubon, 
in his hatred and jealousy, had been insisting to Dorothea that Will 
had slid below her socially. Confound Casaubon ! 

Will re-entered the drawing-room, took up his hat, and looking 
irritated as he advanced towards Mrs Lydgate, who had seated her- 
self at her work-table, said — 

It is always fatal to have music or poetry interrupted. May I 
come another day and just finish about the rendering of ‘ Lungi dal 
caro bene ' 1 ” 

‘‘ I shall be happy to be taught," said Rosamond. " But I am 
sure you admit that the interraption was a very beautiful one. I 
quite envy your acquaintance with Mrs Casaubon. Is she very 
clever 1 She looks as if she were.” , 

** Really, I never thought about it," said Will, sulkily. 

"Tliat is just the answer Tertius gave me, when I first asked 
him if she were handsome. What is it that you gentlemen are 
thinking of when you are with Mi-s Casaubon ? ” 

•X 
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"Herself/^ said Will, not indisposed to provoke the channing 
Mrs Lydgate. When one sees a ^rfect sr Oman, one never thinks <n 
her attributes — one is conscious of ner presence.” 

" 1 shall be jealous when Tertius goes to Lowick,” said Bosamond, 
dimpling, and speaking with aery lightness. “ He will come back and 
think nothing of me.” 

‘‘ That does not seem to have been the effect on Lydgate hither- 
to. Mrs Casaubon is too unlike other women for them to be com- 
pared with her.” 

“You are a devout worshipper, I perceive. You often see her, 
I suppose,” 

“No,” said Will, (ilmost pettishly. “Worship is usuaBy a 
matter of theory rather than of practice. But 1 am practising it 
to excess just at this moment — I must really tear myself away.” 

“ Pray come again some evening: Mr Lydgate will like to hear 
the music, and I cannot enjoy it so well without him.” 

When her husband was at home again, Bosamond said, standing 
in front of him and holding his coat-collar with both her hands, 
“ Mr Ladislaw was here singing with me when Mrs Casaubon. came 
in. He seemed vexed. Do you think he disliked her seeing him 
at our house 1 Surely your position is more than equal to his — 
whatever may be his relation to the Casaubons.” 

“ No, no ; it must be something else if he were really vexed. 
Ladislaw is a sort of gypsy ; he tliinks nothing of leather and 
prunella.” 

“ Music apart, he is not always very agreeable. Do you like him ?” 

“ Yes : 1 think he is a good fellow ; rather miscellaneous and 
bric-d-hracy but likable.” 

“ Do you know, I think he adores Mrs Casaubon.” 

“ Poor devil!” said Lydgate, smiling and pinching his wife's ears. 

Bosamond felt herself beginning to know a great deal of the 
world, especially in discovering — ^what when she was in her un- 
married girlhood had been inconceivable to her except as a dim 
tragedy in bygone costumes — that women, even after mariiage, might 
make conquests and enslave men. At tliat time young lai^es in 
the country, even when educated at Mrs Lemon's, read little French 
literature later than Bacine, and public prints had not cast their pre- 
sent magnificent illumination over the scandals of life. Still, vanity, 
with a woman’s whole mind and day to work in, can construct abun- 
dantly on slight hints, especially on such a hint as the possibility of 
indefinite conquests. How dclightftil to make captives from the throne 
of marriage with a husband as crown-prince by your side — ^himself 
in fact a subject — ^while the captives look up for ever ho;^les8, losing 
their rest probably, and if their appetite too, so much the netter ! But 
Bosamond’s romance turned at present cliiefly on her crown-prince, 
and it was enough to enjoy his assured subjection. When be said, 
“ Poor devil I ” she asked, with playful curiosity — 

“Wliyso'f” 
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Why, what can a man do when he takes to adoimg one of you 
menq^ds ? He only neglects his work and runs up bills/' 

I am sure you do not neglect ypur work. You are always at 
the Hospital, or seeing poor patients, or thinking about some 
doctor’s quaiTel ; and then at home you always want to pore over 
your microscope and phials. Confess you like those things better 
than me.” 

" Haven’t you ambition enough to wish that your husband should 
be something better than a Middlemarch doctor ? ” said Lydgate, let- 
ting his hands fall on to liis wife’s shouldei’s, and looking at her with 
affectionate gravity. “ I shall make you Icani my favourite bit from 
an old poet — 

* Why should our pride make such a stir to be 
And be forgot ? What good is like to this, 

To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Wortliy the reading and the world’s delight?’ 

What I want. Rosy, is to do worthy the writing,— and to write out 
myself what I have done. A man must work, to do that, my pet.” 

‘‘ Of coiu’se, I wish you to make discoveries : no one could more 
wish you to attain a liigh position in some better }>lace than Middle- 
march. You cannot say tliat I luive ever tried to hinder you from 
working. But we cannot live like hermits. You are not discon- 
tented with me, Tertius ? ” 

** No, dear, no. I am too entirely contented.” 

" But what did Mrs Casaubon want to say to you 1 ” 

“ Merely to ask about her husband’s health. But I think she is 
going to be splendid to our New Hospital ; I think she will give us 
two hundred a-year,” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

I would not creep along the coast, but steer 
Out ill mid-sea, by guidance of tlio stars. 

When Dorothea, walking round the laurel-planted plots of the New 
Hospital with Lydgate, had Icanied from him that there were no 
signs of ch(^e in Mr Casaubon’s bodily condition beyond the mental 
sign of anxiety to know the truth about his illness, she was silent for 
a few moments, wondering whether she had said or done anything to 
rouse this new anxiety. Lydgate, not willing to let slip an opportunity 
of furthering a favourite purpose, ventured to say — 

** I don’t know whether your or Mr Casaubon’s attention has been 
drawn to the needs of our New Hospital. Circumstances have made 
it seem mther egotistic in me to urge the subject ; but that. is not my 
&ult : it is because there is a fight being made against it by the other 
medicid men. 1 think you are generally interested in such things, for 
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1 lemember that when I first had the pleasure of seeing you at Tipton 
Grange before your marriage^ you were asking me some questions 
about the way in which the heith of the poor was affected by their 
miserable housing.” 

“ Yes, indeed, said Dorothea, brightening. I shall be quite 
grateful to you if you will tell me how I can help to make thi^ a 
little better. Everything of that sort has slipped away from me since 
1 have been married. I mean,” she said, after a moment’s hesitation, 

that the people in our village are tolerably comfortable, and my 
mind has been too much taken up for me to inquire further. But 
here — ^in such a place as Middlemarch — ^there must be a great deal to 
be done.” 

There is everything to be done,” said Lydgate, with abrupt eneiw. 
‘‘ And this Hospital is a capital piece of work, due entirely to Mr 
Bulstrode’s exertions, and in a great degiee to his money. But one 
man can’t do cveiything in a scheme of this sort. Of course he looked 
forward to help. And now there’s a mean, petty feud set up against 
the thing in the town, by certain persons who want to make it a 
failure.” 

" What can be their reasons ? ” said Dorothea, with naive surprise. 

^ Chiefly Mr Bulstrode’s impopularity, to begin with. Half the 
town would almost take trouble for the sake of thwarting him. In 
this stupid world most people never consider that a thing is good to 
be done unless it is done by their own set. I had no connection with 
Bulstrode before I came here. I look at liim quite imimrtially, and 
1 see that he has some notions — ^that he has set tilings on foot — ^which 
1 can turn to good public purpose. If a fair number of the better 
educated men went to wotic with the belief that their observations 
might contiibute to the reform of medical doctrine and practice, we 
i^ould soon see a change for the better. That’s my point of view. 1 
hold that by refusing to work with Mr Bulstrode I should be turning 
my back on an opportunity of making my profession more generally 
serviceable.” 

I quite agree with you,” said Dorothea, at once fascinated by the 
situation sketched in Lydgate’s words. “ But what is there against 
Mr Bulstrode ? I know that my uncle is friendly with him.” 

“ People don’t like his religious tone,” said Lydgate, breaking off 
there. 

“ That is all the stronger reason for despising such an opposition,” 
said Dorothea, looking at the affairs of Middlemarch by the light of 
the great persecutions. 

“ To put the matter quite fairly, they have other objections to him : 
— ^he is masterful and rather unsociable, and he is concerned with 
trade, winch has complaints of its own that I know nothing about. 
But what has that to do with the question whether it would not be 
a fine thing to establish here a more valuable hospital than any they 
have in the county ? The immediate motive to the opposition, how- 
ever, is the fact that Bulstrode has put the medical direction into my 
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hands. Of course I am glad of that. It gives me an opportunity of 
doing, some good work, — and I am aware that I have to justify his 
choice of me. But the consequence is, that the whole profession in 
Middlemarch have set themselves tooth and nail against the Hospital, 
and not only refuse to co-operate themselves, but try to blacken the 
whole affair and hinder subscriptions.” 

‘‘ How very petty ! ” exclaimed Dorothea, indignantly, 

“ I sujmose one must expect to fight one’s way : there is hardly any- 
thing to be done without it. And the ignorance of people about here 
is stupendous. I don’t lay claim to anything else than having used 
some opportunities which have not come within everybody’s reach ; 
but there is no stifling the offence of being young, and a new-comer, and 
happening to know something more than the old inhabitants. Still, 
if 1 oelieve that I can set going a better method of treatment — ^if I 
believe that I can pursue certain observations and inquiries which 
may be a lasting benefit to medical practice, I should be a base 
truckler if I allowed any consideration of personal comfort to hinder 
me. And the course is all the clearer from there being no salaiy in 
question to put my persistence in an equivocal light.” 

“I am glad you iiave told me this, Mr Lydgate,” said Dorothea, 
cordially. “ I feel sure I can help a little, 1 liave some money, and 
don’t know what to do with it — that is often an uncomfortable thought 
to me. I am sure I can spare two hundred a-year for a grand purpose 
like this. How happy you must be, to know things that you feel 
sure will do great good 1 I wish I could awake with that knowledge 
every morning. There seems to be so much trouble taken that one 
can nardly sec the good of ! ” 

There was a melancholy cadence in Dorothea’s voice as she spoke 
these last words. But she presently added, more cheerfully, “ Fray 
come to Lowick and tell us more of this. I will mention the subject 
to Mr Casaubon. I must hasten home now,” 

She did mention it that evening, and said that she should like to 
subscribe two hundred a-year — she had seven hundred a-year as- the 
equivalent of her own fortune, settled on her at her marriage. Mr 
C^ubon made no objection beyond a passing remark that the sum 
might be disproportionate in relation to other good objects, but when 
Dorothea in her ignorance resisted that suggestion, he acquiesced. He 
did not care himself about spending money, and was not reluctant to 
give it. If he ever felt keenly any question of money it was through 
the medium of another passion than the love of material property. 

Dorothea told him that she had seen Lydgate, and recited the mst 
of her conversation Avith him about the Hospital. Mr Casaubon did 
not question her further, but he felt sure that she had wished to know 
what had passed between Lydgate and himself. “ She knows that I 
know,” said the ever-restless voice within ; but that increase of tacit 
knowledge only thrust further off any confidence between them. He 
distrusted her affection ; and what loneliness is more lonely than 
distrust? 
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CHAPTEB XLV. 

It is tljo Immour of many heads to extol the days of their forofiitiiers, and declaim 
against tlie wickedness of times present. Wliicli notwithstanding they cannot himd- 
somely do, without the boiTowed help and satire of times pwt ; condemning the vices 
• of their own times, by the cxfiressions of vices in times which they commend, which 
cannot but argue the community of vice in both. Horace, therefore, Juvenal, and 
Porsjus, were no prophets, although their lines did seem to indigitateand point at our 
times.'*— S ib Thomas Browne : Pseudodoxia EpUlemka. 

That opposition to the New Fever Hospital which Lydgate had 
sketched to Dorothea was, like other oppositions, to be viewed in many 
different lights. He regarded it as a mixture of jealousy and dimder- 
hcaded prejudice. Mr llulstrodc saw in it not only medical jealousy 
but a determination to thwart himself, prompted mainly by a hatred 
of that vital religion of which he had striven to be an effectual lay 
representative — a hatred which certainly found pretexts apart from 
religion such as were only too easy to find in the entanglements of 
human action. These might be cidled the ministerial views. But 
oppositions have the illimitable range of objections at command, 
which need never stop short at the boundary of knowledge, but 
draw for ever on the vasts of ignorance. What the opposition in 
Middlemarch said about the New Hospital and its administration had 
certainly a great deal of echo in it, for heaven has taken care that 
everybody shall not be an originator; but there were differences 
which represented every social shade between the polished moderation 
of Dr Miiichin and the trenchant assertion of Mrs Dollop, the landlady 
of the Tankard in Slaughter Lane. 

Mrs Dollop became more and more convinced by her own assevera- 
tion, that Doctor Lydgate meant to let the people die in thc^Hospital, 
if not to poison them, for the sake of cutting them up without saying 
by your leave or with your leave ; for it was a known “ fac ” that he had 
wanted to cut up Mrs Goby, as respectable a woman as any in Parley 
Street, who ha<l money in trust before her marriage — a poor tale for a 
doctor, who if he was good for any tiling should know what was the 
matter with you before you died, and not want to pry into your inside 
after you were gone. If that was not reason, Mrs Dollop wished to 
know what was ; but there was a prevalent feeling in her audience 
that her opinion was a bulwark, and that if it were overthrown there 
would be no limits to the cutting-up of bodies, as had been well seen 
in Burke and Hare with their pitch-plaisters — such a hanging business 
ns that was not wanted in Middlemarch ! 

And let it not be supposed that opinion at the Tankard in Slaughter 
Lane wa^ unimportant to the medical profession : that old authentic 
public-house — ^the original Tankard, known by the name of Dollcm’s 
— ^was the resort of a great Benefit Club, which had some months be- 
fore put to the vote \mether its long-standing medical man, Doctor 
Qambit/’ should not be cashiered in favour of this Doctor Lyd- 
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gate/’ who was capable of pcifonning the most astonishing cures, and 
rescuing people altogether given up l)y other practitioners. But the 
balance had been turned against Lydgate by two members, who for 
some private reasons held &at this power of resuscitating persons as 
good as dead was an equivocal rcconuiiendation, and mi^t interfere 
with providential favours. In the course of the yciir, however, there 
had l]^n a change in the public sentiment, of which the imanimity *at 
DoUop^s waa an mdex. 

A good deal more than a year ago, before anything was known of 
Lyd^te’s skill, the judgments on it luid naturally been divided, de- 
penmng on a sense of likelihood, situated perhaps in the pit of the 
stomach or in Hie xnneal ghind, and diilcring in its veiilicts, but not 
the less valuable as a guide in the total delicit of evidence. Patients 
who had chronic diseases or whose lives had long been worn thread- 
bare, like old Featheratone’a, had been at once inclined to try him ; 
also, many who did not like paying their doctor’s bills, thought agree- 
ably of opening an account with a new doctor and sending for him 
without stint if the children’s temper wanted a dose, occasions when 
the old practitioners were often crusty ; and all persons thus inclined 
to employ Lydgate held it likely that he was clever. Some considered 
that he might do more than others ‘‘where there was liver ; ” — at least 
there would be no hann in getting a few bottles of “ stuff” finm him, 
since if these proved useless it would still be possible to return to the 
Purifying Pills, which kept you alive, if they did not remove the 
yellowness. But these were people of minor importance. Good 
Middlemarch families were of course not going to change their doctor 
without reason shown ; and everyboily who had employed Mr Pea- 
cock did not feel obliged to accej)t a new man merely m the character 
of his successor, objecting that he was “ not likely to be equtd to Pea- 
cock.” V 

But Lydgate had not been long in the town before there were par- 
ticulars enough reported of him to breed much more specific expecta- 
tions and to intensify differences into i)artisanship ; some of the par- 
ticulars being of that impressive order of which tlie significance is 
entirely hidden, like a statistical amoimt without a standard of com- 
parison, but with a note of exclamation at the end. The cubic feet of 
oxygen yearly swallowed by a full-grown man — what a shudder they 
might have created in some Middlemarch circles I “ Oxygen ! nobody 
knows what that may be — is it any wonder the cholera has got to 
Dantzic 1 And yet there are people who say quarantine is no good !” 

One of the facts quickly rumoured was that Lydgate did not dis- 
pense drugs. This was offensive both to the physicians whose exclu- 
sive distinction seemed infringed on, and to the surgeon-apothecaries 
with whom he ranged himself ; and only a little while before, they 
n^ht have counted on having the law on their side against a man who 
wimout calling himself a London-made M.D. dared to ask for pay 
except as a chaige on drugs. But Lydgate had not been experienced 
enough to foresee that his new course would be even more offensive 
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to the laity ; and to Mr Mawnisey, an important grocer in the Top 
Market, who, though not one of nis patients, questioned him^in an 
affable manner on the subject, he was injudicious enough to mve a 
hasty pojpular explanation of his reasons, pointing out to Mr Mawm- 
sey that it must lower the character of practitioners, and be a constant 
injury to the public, if their only mode of getting paid for their work 
, was by their making out long bills for draughts, boluses, and mixtures. 

It is in that way that hard-working medical men may come to be 
almost as mischievous as quacks,” said Lydgate, rather thoughtlessly. 

To get their own bread they must overdose the king's lieges ; and 
that's a bad sort of treason, Mr Mawmsey — ^undermines the constitu- 
tion in a fatal way.” 

Mr Mawmsey was not only an overseer (it was about a question of 
outdoor pay that he was having an interview with Lydgate), he was 
also asthmadc and had an increasing family : thus, from a medical 

S oint of view, as well as from his own, he was an important man ; in- 
eed, an exceptional grocer, whose hair was arrjiiiged in a flame-like 
pyramid, and whose retail deference was of the cordial, encouraging 
kind — jocosely comj)limentary, and with a certain considerate ab- 
stinence from letting out the full force of his mind. It was Mr Mawm- 
sey's friendly jocoseness in questioning him which had set the tone of 
Lydgate's reply. But let the wise be warned against too great readi- 
ness at explanation : it multiplies the sources of mistake, lengthening 
the sum for reckoners sure to go wrong. 

Lydgate smiled as he ended his speech, putting his foot into the 
stirrup, and Mr Mawmsey laughed more than he would have done if 
he had known who the king's lieges were, giving his “ Good morning, 
sir, good morning, air,” with the air of one who saw everythinjf clearly 
enough. But in truth his views were perturbed. For years he had 
been paying bills with strictly-made items, so that for eveiy lialf-crown 
and eighteenpence he was cerhiin something measuMible had been de- 
livered. He had done this with satisfaction, including it among his 
responsibilities as a husband and father, and regarding a longer bill 
than usual as a dignity worth mentioning. Moreover, in addition to 
the massive benefit of the drugs to " self and family,” he had enjoyed 
the pleasure of forming an acute judgment as to their immediate 
effects, so as to give an intelligent statement for the guidance of Mr 
Gambit — a practitioner just a little lower in status than Wrench or 
Toller, and especially esteemed as an accoucheur, of whose ability Mr 
Mawmsey had the poorest opinion on all other points, but in doc- 
toring, he was wont to say in an undertone, he placed Gambit above 
any of them. 

Here were deeper reasons than the superficial talk of a new man, 
which appeared still flimsier in the drawing-room over the shop, 
when they were recited to Mrs Mawmsey, a woman accustomed to 
be made much of as a fertile mother, — generally under attendance 
more or less frequent from Mr Gambit, and occasionally having 
attacks which required Dr Minchin. 
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" Does this Mr Lydgate mean to say there is no use in taking 
medicine ?” said Mrs Jmiwmsey, who was slightly given to towling. 
" I snould like him to tell me now I coiild bear up at Fair time, if I 
didn’t take strengthening medicine for a montli beforehand. Think 
of what I have to provide for culling customers, my dear !” — here Mi-s 
Mawmsey turned to an intimate female Mend who sat by — “ a large 
veal pie — a stuifed fillet — a round of beef— ham, tongiie, et cetera, et 
cetera ! But what keeps me up best is the pink mixture, not the 
brown. I wonder, Mr Mawmsey, with ymr experience, you could 
have patience to listen. / should have told him at once that I knew 
a littm better than that.” 

“ No, no, no,” said Mr Mawmsey ; “ I was not going to tell him 
my (minion. Hear everytliing and judge for yourself is my motto. 
But ne didn’t know who he was talking to. I was not to be turned 
on his finger. People often pretend to tell me things, when they 
might as well say, ‘ Mawmsey, you’re a fool.’ But I smile at it : I 
humour everybody’s weak place. If physic had done harm to self 
and family, I should have found it out by this time.” 

The next day Mr Gambit was told that Lydgate went about saying 
physic was of no use. 

“ Indeed ! ” said he, lifting his eyebrows with cautious surprise. 
(He was a stout husky man with a large ring on his fouiih finger.) 

How will he cure his patients, then 1 ” 

‘‘ That is what I say,” returned Mrs Mawmsey, who habitually 
gave weight to her siieech by loading her pronouns. Does he buj)- 
pose that people will pay him only to come and sit with them and 
go away again 1 ” 

Mrs Mawmsey had had a great deal of sitting from Mr Gambit, 
including very full accounts of his own habits of body and other 
affairs ; but of course he knew there was no innuendo in her remark, 
since bis spare time and personal narrative had never been charged 
for. So he replied, humorously — 

" Well, Lydgate is a good-looking young fellow, you know.” 

“ Not one that I would employ,” said Mrs Mawmsey. “ Others 
m^ do as they please.” 

Hence Mr Gambit could go away from the chief grocer’s without 
fear of rivalry, but not without a sense that Lydgate was one of those 
hypocrites who try to discredit others by advertising tlieir own 
honesty, and that it might be worth some people’s wliilc to show 
him up. Mr Gambit, however, had a satisfactory practice, much 
pervaded by the smells of retail trading which suggested the reduc- 
tion of cash payments to a balance. And ho did not think it worth 
his while to show Lydgate up until he knew how. He had not 
indeed great resources of education, and had had to worjc his own 
way agmnst a good deal of professional contempt ; but he made none 
the worse accoucheur for calling the breathing apparatus “ lon^.” 

Other medical men felt themselves more capable. Mr Toller 
fihai^ the highest practice in the town and belonged to an old 
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Middlemarch iamily : there were Tollers in the law and every tMnff 
else above the line of retail trade. Unlike our^ irascible Mend 
Wrench, he had the easiest way in the world of taking thinm 'v^ch 
might be supposed to annoy him, being a well-bred, quietly facetious 
man, who kept a good house, was very fond of a little porting when 
he could get it, very friendly with Mr Hawley, and hostile to Mr 
Bulstrode. It may seem odd that with such pleasant habits be 
should have been given to the heroic treatment, bleeding and 
blistering and starvin" his patients, with a dispassionate disreg^ 
to his personal exam])le ; but the incongniity favoured the pinion 
of his ability among his patients, who commonly observed that Mr 
Toller had lazy manners, but his treatment was as active^ as you 
could desire : — ^no man, said they, ctirried more seriousness into his 
profession : he was a little slow in coming,- but when he came, he did 
something. He was a "reat favourite in liis own circle, and what- 
ever he implied to any one*s disadvantage told doubly from his care- 
less ironical tone. 

He naturally got tired of smiling and saying, “ Ah !” when he was 
told that Mr Peacock’s successor did not mean to dispense medicines ; 
and Mr Hackbutt one day mentioning it over the wine at a dinner- 
party, Mr Toller said, laughingly, “Dibbitts will get rid of his 
stide drugs, then. Tm fond of little Dibbitts — I’m glad he’s in 
luck.” 

“I see your meaning, Toller,” said Mr Hackbutt, "and I am 
entirely of your opinion. I shall take an opportunity of expressing 
myself to that effect. A medical nnin should be responsible for the 
quality of the drugs consumed by his imtients. That is the rationale 
of the system of charging which has hitherto obtained ; and nothing 
is more offensive than this ostentation of reform, where there is no 
real amelioration.” 

"Ostentation, Hackbutt?” said Mr Toller, ironically. “I don’t 
see that. A man can’t very well be ostentatious of what nobody 
believes in. There’s no reform in the matter : the question is, 
whether the profit on the drugs is paid to the medical man by the 
druggist or by the patient, and whether there shall be extra pay 
under the name of attendance.” 

" Ah, to be sure ; one of your damned new versions of old humbug,” 
said Mr Hawley, passing the decanter to Mr Wrench. 

Mr Wrench, generally abstemious, often drank wine rather freely 
at a party, g^ing the more irritable in consequence. 

" As to humbug, Hawley,” he said, " that’s a word easy to fling 
about. But what I contend against is the way medical men are 
fouling their own nest, and setting up a cry about the countiv as if 
a general practitioner who dispenses drugs couldn’t be a gentleman. 

I throw back the imputation with scorn. 1 say, the most un^ntle- 
manly trick a man can be guilty of is to come among the membeiB of 
his profession with innovations which are a libel on their time- 
honoured procedure. That is my opinion, and I am ready to main- 
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tain it against any one who contradicts me.” Mr Wrench's voice 
had become exceedingly sharj). 

^ " I can't oblige you there, Wrciicl) ” wiid Mr Hawley, thrusting 
his hands into his trouser-pocketH. 

^‘My dear fellow,” said Mr Toller, strikinff in pacifically, and 
looking at Mr Wrench, “ the physicians have tlieir toes trodden on 
more than we have. If you come to dignity it is a question for 
Minchin and Sprague.” 

" Does medical jurisprudence provide nothing against these in- 
fringements 1 ” said Mr Hackbutt, with a disinterested desire to offer 
his Sghts. “ How does the law stand, eh, Hawley I ” 

“ Nothing to be done there,” said Mr Hawley. “ I looked into it 
for Sprague. You'd only break yoiur nose against a damned judge’s 
decision.” 

Pooh I no need of law,” said Mr Toller. So fiir as practice is 
concerned the attempt is an absurdity. No patient will like it — 
certainly not Peacock's, who have been used to depletion. Pass the 
wine.” * 

Mr Toiler's prediction was partly verified. If Mr and Mrs Mawm- 
sey, who had no idea of employing Lydgate, were made uneasy by 
his siipnosed declaration against tbugs, it was inevifiible that those 
who called him in should watch a little anxiously to see whether he 
did ‘'use all the means he might nse” in the ca.se. Even good Mr 
PowdereU, who in his constant charity of interpretation was mclined 
to esteem Lydgate the more for what seemed a conscientious pursuit 
of a better plan, had his mind disturbed with doubts during his wife's 
attack of erysipelas, and could not abstain from mentioning to Lydgate 
that Mr Peacock on a similar occasion had acbiiinistered a series of 
boluses which were not otherwise definable than by their remarkable 
effect in bringing Mrs PowdereU round before Michaelmas from an 
iUness which liad begun in a remarkably hot August. At last, indeed, 
in the conflict between his desire not to hurt Lydgate and his anxiety 
that no " means ” should be lacking, he induced liis wife privately to 
take Widgeon's Purifying Pills, an esteemed Middlemarch medicine, 
which arrested every disease at the fountain by setting to work at 
once upon the blood. This co-operative measure was not to be men- 
tioned to Lydgate, and Mr PowdereU himself had no certain rcUaiice 
on it, only hoping that it might be attended with a blessing. 

But in this doubtful stage of Lydgate's introduction he was helped by 
what we mortals rashly call good fortune. I supi)ose no doctor ever 
came newly to a place without making cures that surprised somebody — 
cures which may be called fortune's testimonials, and deserve as much 
credit as the written or printed kind. Various patients got well whUe 
Lydgate was attending them, some even of dangerous illnesses ; and 
it was remarked that the new doctor with his new ways had at least 
the merit of bringing people back from the brink of death, l^e 
trash talked on such occasions was the more vexatious to Lydgate, 
because it gave precisely the sort of prestige which an incompetent 
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and unscrupulous man would desire^ and was sure to be imputed to 
him by the simmering dislike of the other medical men as an eiicour- 
agement on his own part of ignorant puffing. But even his proud out- 
spokenness was chewed by the discernment that it was as useless to 
fight against the interpretations of ignorance as to whip the fog ; and 
‘‘ good fortune” insisted on using those interpretations. 

^ Mrs Larcher having just become charitably concerned about alarm- 
ing symptoms in her charwoman, when Dr Minchin called, asked him 
to see her then and there, and to give her a certificate for the Infirmary ; 
whereupon after examination he wrote a statement of the case as one 
of tumour, and recommended the bearer Nancy Nash as an out- 
patient. Nancy, calling at home on her way to the Infirmary, allowed 
the staymaker and his wife, in whose attic she lodged, to read Dr 
Minchin^s paper, and by this means became a subject of compassionate 
conversation in the ncighboui*ing shops of Churchyard Lane as being 
affiicted with a tumour at first declared to be as large and hard as a ‘ 
duck’s egg, but later in the day to be about size of " your fist.” 
Most hearers agreed that it would have to iJe cut out, but one had 
known of oil and another of ‘‘ sciuitchineal ” as adequate to soften and 
reduce any lump in the body when taken enough ol into the inside — 
the oil by gradually " soopling,” the squitchineal by eating away. 

Meanwhile when Nancy presented herself at the Infirmary, it 
happened to be one of Lydgate’s days there. After questioning and 
examining her, Lydgate said to the house-surgeon in an undertone, 
It’s not tumour : it’s cramp.” He ordered ner a blister and some 
steel mixture, and told her to go home and rest, giving her at the 
same time a note to Mrs Larcher, who, she said, was her best employer, 
to testify that she was in need of good food. 

But by-and-by Nancy, in her attic, became portentously worse, 
the supposed tumour having indeed given way to the blister, but only 
wandered to another region with angrier pain. The staymaker’s wife 
went to fetch Lydgate, and he continued for a fortnight to attend 
Nancy in her own borne, until under his treatment she got quite 
well and went to work again. But the cjuse continued to be desenbed 
as one of tumour in Churchyard Lane and other streets — nay, by Mrs 
Larcher also ; for when Lydgate’s remarkable cure was mentioned to 
Dr Minchin, he naturally did not like to say, " The case was not one 
of tumour, and I was mistaken in describing it as such,” but answered, 
“ Indeed 1 ah ! I saw it was a surgical case, not of a fatal kind.” He 
had been inwardly annoyed, however, when he had asked at the In- 
firma^ about the woman he had recommended two days before, to 
hear from the house-surgeon, a youngster who was not sorry to vex 
Minchin with impunity, exactly what had occurred : he privately 
pronounetjd that it was indecent in a general practitioner to contradict 
a physician’s diagnosis in that open manner, and afterwards agreed 
with Wrench that Lydgate was disagreeably inattentive to etiquette. 
Lydgate did not make the affair aground for valuing himself or (very 
p^icularly) despising Minchin, such rectification of misjudgments 
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often lutppening among men of equal qualifications. But report took 
up tkis ftmazin g case of tumour, not mcarly distinguished from can- 
cer, and considered the more a\nul lor being of the wandering soil; ; 
till much prejudice against Lydgate^s method as to drugs was over- 
come by the proof of his marvellous skill in the speedy restoration of 
Nancy Nash after she had been rolling and rolling in agonies from 
the presence of a tumour both hard and obstinate, but nevertheless 
con^lled to yield. 

How could Lydgate help himself? It is ofiensive to tell a lady 
when she is expressing her amazement at your skill, that she is alto- 
gether mistaken and rather foolish in her amazement. And to have 
entered into the nature of diseases would only have added to his 
breaches of medical propriety. Thus he had to wince under a promise 
of success given by that ignorant praise which misses every valid 
quality. 

In the case of a more conspicuous patient, Mr Bortlirop Trumbull, 
Lydgate was conscious of having shown himself something better 
than an everyday doctor, though here too it was an equivocal advan- 
tage that he won. The eloquent auctioneer was seized with pneu- 
monia, and having been a patient of Mr Peacock's, sent for Lyd^te. 
whom he had expressed his intention to patronise. Mr Tnunbull 
was a robust man, a good subject for trying the expectant theory upon 
^watching the course of an interesting disease when left as much as 
possible to itself, so that the stages might be noted for future guid- 
ance ; and from the air with which he described his sensations Lyd- 
gate surmised that he would like to be taken into his medical man’s 
confidence, and be represented as a partner in his own cure. The 
auctioneer heard, without much surprise, that his was a constitution 
which (always with due watching) might be left to itself, so as to offer 
a beautiful example of a disease with all its phases seen in clear de- 
lineation, and that he probably had the rare strength of mind volun- 
tarily to become the test of a rational procedure, and thus make the 
disomer of his pulmonaiy functions a general benefit to society. 

Mr Trumbull acquiesced at once, and entered strongly into the 
view that an illness of his was no ordinary occasion for medical 
science. 

"^Never fear, sir ; you are not speaking to one who is altogether 
ignorant of the ws ToedicatriXy* said he, with his usual superiority of 
expression, made rather pathetic by difficulty of breathing. And he 
went without sinking through his abstinence from drugs, much sus- 
tained by application of the thermometer which implied the import- 
ance of his temperature, by the sense that he furnished objects for the 
microscope, and by learning many new words which seemed suited 
to the dignity of his secretions. For Lydgate was acute enough to 
indulge him with a little technical talk. 

It may be imagined that Mr Trumbull rose from his couch with a 
disposition to speak of an illness in which he had manifested the 
strength of his mind as well as constitution ; and he was not back- 
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ward in awarding credit to the medical man who had discerned tiie 
quality of patient he had to deal with. The auctioneer was not 
ungenerous man, and liked to give others their due, feeling that he 
could afford it. He had caught the words “ expectant method,” and 
rang chimes on this and other leanied plinises to accompany the assur- 
ance that Lydgate “ knew a thing or two more than the rest of the 
doctors — was far better vei*sed in the secrets of his profession than the 
m^ority of his compeers.” 

Tliis had happened before the affair of Fred Vincy's illness had 
given to Mr Wrench's enmity towards Lydgate more definite personal 
ground. The new comer already threatened to be a nuisance in the 
shape of rivalry, and was certainly a nuisance in the shape of practical 
criticism or reflections on his hard-driven ciders, who had lim some- 
tliing else to do than to busy themselves with untried notions. His 
practice had spread in one or two quarters, and from the first the 
report of his high family had led to Ins being pretty generally invited, 
so that the other medical men had to meet him at dinner in the best 
houses ; and liaving to meet a man whom you dislike is not observed 
always to end in a mutual attachment. There was hardly ever so 
much unanimity among them as in tlic opinion that Lydgate was an 
arrogant young follow, and yet reaily for the sjike of ultimately pre- 
dominating to show a crawling subservience to Bulstrode. That Mr 
Farebrothcr, whose name was a chief flag of the anti-Biilstrode party, 
always defended Lydgate and made a friend of him, was inferred to 
Farebrother^s unaccountable way of fighting on both sides. 

Here was plenty of preparation for the outburst of professional dis- 
gust at the announcement of the laws Mr Bulstrode was laying down 
for the direction of the New Hospital, which were the more exasper- 
ating because there Wiis no present possibility of interfering with his 
will and pleasure, everybo(ly except Lord Medlicote having refused 
help towards the building, on the ground that they preferrSl giving 
to die Ohl liifirmaiy. Mr Bulstrode met all the expenses, and had 
ceased to be soriy that he was purchasing the right to carry out his 
notions of improvement without hindrance from prejudiced coadju- 
tors ; but he had had to spend large sums, and the building had 
lingered. Caleb Garth liad undertaken it, had failed during its pro- 
gress, and before the interior fittings were becun liatl retired fron^the 
management of the business ; and when refemng to the Hospital he 
often said that however Bulstrode might ring if you tried him, he 
liked good solid carpentry and masonry, and had a notion both of 
drains and chimney. In fact, the Hospital liad become an object of 
intense interest to Bulstrode, and he would willingly have continued 
to spare a large yearly sum that he might rule it dictatorially with- 
out any B<>artl ; but he had another favourite object which also re- 
quired money for its accomplishment : he wished to buy some land 
in the neighbourhood of Middlemarch, and therefore he wished to 
get considemble coutiibutioiis towards maintaining the Hospital. 
Meanwhile he framed his plan of management. The Hospital was to 
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be reserved for fever in all its forms ; Lydgate was to be cliief 
medmal superintendent, that he might have &ee authority to pur- 
sue all comparative investigations wliich his studies, particumrly 
in Paris, had shown him the importance of, the other medical visitors 
having a consultative influence, but no power to contravene Lydgate's 
ultimate decisions ; and the general management was to be lodged 
exclusively in the hands of nve directora associated with Mr Bul- 
strode, who were to have votes in the ratio of their contributions, the 
Board itself fillin g up any vacancy in its numbers, and no mob of 
smn.ll contributors being admitted to a share of goveniment. 

There was an immediate refusal on the part of every medical man 
in the town to become a visitor at the Fever Hospital. 

« Very well,” said Lydgate to Mr Bulstrode, “ we have a capital 
house-suigeon and di^enser, a clear-headed, neat-handed fellow; 
we'll get Webbe from Crabsley, as good a country practitioner as any 
of them, to come over twice a-weSc, and in case of any exceptional 
operation, Protheroe will come from Brassing. I must work the 
harder, that's all, and I liave given up my post at the Infirmary. The 
plan will flourish in spite of them, and then they'll be glad to come 
m. Things can't last as they are : there must be all sorts of reform 
soon, and then young fellows may be glad to come and study here.” 
Lydgate was in high spirits. 

" I shall not flinch, you may depend upon it, Mr Lydgate ” said Mr 
Bulstrode. "While I see you carrying out high intentions with 
vigour, you shall have my unfailing support. And I have humble 
confidence that the bleasing which has hitherto attended my efforts 
against the spirit of evil in this town will not bo withdrawn. Suitable 
directors to assist me I have no doubt of securing. Mr Brooke of 
Tipton has already given me his concurrence, and a pledge to contri- 
bute yearly ; he has not specified the sum — probably not a great one. 
But he will be a useful member of the Board.” 

A useful member was perhaps to be defined as one who would 
originate notliing, and always vote with Mr Bulstrode. 

The medical aversion to Lydgate was hardly disguised now. N either 
Dr Sprague nor Dr Minchin said that he disliked Lydgate’s know- 
ledge, or his disposition to imi)rove treatment : what they disliked 
was 1^ arrogance, which nobody felt to be altogether deniable. They 
implied that he was insolent, pretentious, and given to that reckless 
innovation for the sake of noise and show which was the essence of 
the charlatan. * 


The word charlatan once thrown on the air could not be let drop. 
In those days the world was agitated about the wondrous doings of 
Mr St J ohn Long, " noblemen and gentlemen '* attesting his extraction 
of a fluid like mercury from the temples of a jmtient. • 

Mr Toller remarked one day, smilingly, to Mra Taft, that " Bul- 
strode had found a man to suit him in Lydgate ; a charlatan in re- 
ligion is sure to like other sorts of cliarlatans.” 

" Yes, indeed, I can imagine,” said Mrs Taft, keeping the number 
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of thirty stitches carefully in her mind aU the while ; "there axe^ so 
many of t^t sort. I remember Mr Cheshire, with his irons, txyinfl 
to make people straight when the Almighty had made them crooked.^ 

" No, no,’^ said Mr Toller, " Cheshire was all right-all fair aw 
above board. But there^s St John Long — ^that’s the kind of fello^ 
we call a charlatan, advertising cures in ways nobody knows anything 
about : a fellow who wants to make a noise by pretending to go deeper 
tlian other people. The other day he was pretending to tap a man's 
brain and get <][uicksilver out of it.” 

“ Good gracious I what dreadful trifling with people’s constitu- 
tions ! ” said Mrs Taft. 


After this, it came to be held in various quarters thc^t Lydgate 
played even with res^e table constitutions for his own purposes, and 
how much more likely that in his flighty experimenting he should 
make sixes and sevens of hospital patients. Especially it was to be 
expected, as the landlady of the Tankard had said, that he would 
recklessly cut up their dead bodies. For Lydgate liaving attended 
Mrs Goby, who died apparently of a lieait-disease not very clearly 
expressed in the symptoms, too daringly asked leave of her relatives 
to open the body, and thus gave an oJlence (juickly spreading beyond 
Parley Street, where that lady liad long resided on an income such 
as made this association of her body with the victims of Burke and 
Hare a flagrant insult to her memory. 

Affairs were in this stage when Lydgate opened the subject of the 
Hospital to Dorothea. We see that h,e was uearing enmity and silly 
misconception with much spirit, aware that they were partly created 
by his good share of success. 

" They will not drive me away,” he said, talking confidentially in 
Mr FarebrothePs study. “ I have got a good opportunity here, for 
the ends I care most about ; and I am pretty sure to get income 
enough for our wants. By-and-by I shall go on as quietly as pos- 
sible ; I have no seductions now away from home and work. And I 
am more and more convinced that it will be possible to demonstrate 
the homogeneous origin of all the tissues. Raspail and others are on 
the same track, and 1 have been losing time,” 

“ 1 have no power of prophecy there,” said Mr Farebrother, who 
hacl been pufliiig at his pipe thoughtfully while Lydgate talked ; 
" but as to the hostility in the town, you’ll weather it if you are 
prudent.” 

• " How am I to be prudent 1 ” said Lydgate, " I just do what comes 
before me to do. I can’t help people’s ignorance and spite, any more 
than Ycsalius could. It isn’t possihle to square one’s conduct to silly 
conclusions which nobody can foresee.” 

“ Quite true ; I didn’t mean that. I meant only two things. One 
is, keep yourself as separable from Bulstrode as you can : of course, 
you can go on doing good work of your own by his help ; but don’t 
get tied. Perhaps it seems like personal feeling in me to say so — ^and 
there’s a good deal of that, I own — ^but personal feeling is not always 
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lu tli6 wrong if you boil it down to the impressions which niahe it 

an opinion.” 

JBulstroae is nothing to me,” said Lydgate, carelessly, “ except on 
public grounds. As to getting very closdy united to nun, 1 am not 
ibnd enough of him for that. But what was the other thing you 
meant )” said Lydgate^ who was nursing his leg as comfortably as pos- 
sible, and feeling in no great need of advice. 

<< Why, this. Take care — experto crede — take care not to get ham- 
pered about money matters. I know, by a word you let fall one day, 
that you don't like my playing at caids so much for money. You 
are right enough there. But try and keep clear of wanting small 
sums that you haven't got. I am perhaps talking rather superflu- 
ously ; but a man likes to assume Buperiority over himself, by hold- 
ing up his bad examide and seimonisiiig on it.” 

Lydgate took Mr Farebrotlier’s liiiits very cordially, tliough he 
would hardly have borne them from another man. He could not 
help remembering that he liad lately made some debts, but these had 
seemed inevitable, and he had no intention now to do more than keep 
house in a simple wa/. The furniture for wliich he owed would not 
want renewing ; nor even the stock of wine for a long while. 

Many ^ thoughts cheered him at that time — and justly. A man 
conscious of enthusiasm for worthy aims is susbiiiied under 2 ><Jtty hos- 
tilities by the memory of great workers who had to flght their way 
not without wounds, and wlio hover in his mind as i)atron saints, in- 
visibly helping. At home, that same evening when he had been 
chatting with Mr Farebrother, he had his long legs stretched on the 
sofa, his liead thrown back, and his hands clasped behind it according 
to lus favourite ruminating attitude, while Rosamond sat at the inano, 
and played one tune after another, of which her husband only knew 
(like, the emotional elephant he was 1) that they fell in with his mood 
as if they had been melodious sea-breezes. 

There was sometliing very fine in Lydgate's look just then, and any 
one might have been encouraged to bet on his achievement. In his 
dark eyes and on his mouth and brow there was that placidity which 
comes from the fidness of conteniidative thought — the mind not 
searching, but beholding, and the glance seeming to be flUed with 
what is behind it. 

Presently Rosamond left the piano and seated herself on a chair 
close to the sofa and opposite her husband's face. 

Is that enough music for you, my lord ? ” she said, folding her 
hands before her and putting on a little air of meekness. 

Yes, dear, if you are tired,” said Lydgate, gently, turning his eyes 
and resting them on her, but not otherwise moving. Rosamond’s 

E resence at that moment was ]>erliaps no more than a Spoonful 
rought to the lake, and her woman's instinct in this matter was not 
dull. 

“What is absorbing you ]” she said, leaning forward and bringing 
h^r face nearer to his. 
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He moved liis hands and placed them gently behind her shoulders. 
1 am thinking of a ^at fellow> who was about as old as I am three 
hundred years ago, and had already begun a new era in anatomy.” 

I can’t guess,” said Rosamond, shal^g her head. " We used to 
play at guessing historical characters at Mrs Lemon’s, but not anato- 
mists.” 

“ I’ll tell you. His name was Vesalius. And the only way he 
could get to know anatomy as he did, was by going to snatch bodies 
at night, from graveyards and places of execution.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Rosamond, with a look of disgust on her pretty face, 

I am very glad you are not Vesalius. I should have thought he 
might find some leas horrible way than that.” 

“ No, he couldn’t,” said Lyd^te, going on too earnestly to take 
much notice of her answer. “He could only get a complete skele- 
ton by snatching the whitened bones of a criminal from the gallows, 
and burying them, and fetcliing them away by bits secretly, in the 
dead of night.” 

“ I liope lie is not one of your great heroes,” said Rosamond, half- 
jdayfully, half-anxiously, “ else I shall have you getting up in the 
night to go to St Peter^s churchyard. You know how angry you told 
me the people were about Mrs Goby. You have enemies enough 

“ So had Vesalius, Rosy. No wonder the medical fogies in Middle- 
march are jealous, when some of the greatest doctors living were fierce 
upon Vesalius because they had believed in Galen, and he showed 
that Galen was wrong. They called him a liar and a poisonous 
monster. But the facts of the human frame were on his side ; and so 
he got the better of them.” 

“ And what happened to him afterguards ? ” said Rosamond, with 
some interest. 

“ Oh, he had a good deal of fighting to the last. And they did 
exasperate him enough at one time to make him bum a good deal of 
his work. Then he got shipwrecked just as he was coming from Jer- 
usalem to take a great chair at Padua. He died rather miserably.” 

There was a moment’s pause before Rosamond said, “Do you 
know, Tertius, I often wish you had not been a medical man.” 

“ Nay, Rosy, don’t say that,” said Lydgate, drawing her closer to 
him. “ That is like saying you wish you had married another man.” 

“ Not at all ; you are clever enough for anything : you might 
easilv have been something else. And your cousins at Quallingham 
all tmnk that you have sunk below them in your choice of a pro- 
fession.” 

“ The cousins at Quallingham may go to the devil ! ” said Lydgate, 
with seem. “ It was like their impudence if they said anything of 
the sort to you.” 

Still,” said Rosamond, I do not think it is a nice profession, 
dear.” We know that she had much ouiet perseverance in her opinion. 

“It is the grandest profession in tne world, Rosamond,” said L^rd- 
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gate, gravely. And to say that you love me without loving the 
mediw man in me, is the same sort of thing as to sav that you like 
eating a peach but don’t like its flavour. Don’t say that again^ dear, 
it pains me.” 

“ Very well, Doctor Grave-face,” said Rosy, dimpling, ^ I will de- 
clare in future that 1 dote on skeletons, and body-snatdiers, and bits 
of things in phials, and quarrels with everybody, that end in your 
dying miserably.” 

'' No, no, not so bad as that,” said Lydgate, giving up remonstrance 
and petting her resignedly. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

“Pues no podemos lial)er aquello quo queremos, queramoa aquello quo podremoa.’* 

“ Since we cannot get what we like, let us like what we can get. "—Spanwh Proverb, 

While Lydgate, safely married and with the Hospital under his com- 
mand. felt himself struggling for Medical Reform against Middlemarch. 
Middlemarch was becoming more and more conscious of the national 
struggle for another kind of Reform. 

By the time that Lord John Russell’s measure was being debated 
in the House of Commons, there was a new political animation in 
Middlemarch, and a new deflnition of parties which might show a de- 
cided change of balance if a new election came. And there were 
some who already predicted this event, declaring that a Reform Bill 
would never be carried by the actual Parliament. This was wliat 
Will Ladislaw dwelt on to Mr Brooke as a reason for congratulation 
that he had not yet tried his strength at the hustings. 

“ Things will grow and ripen as if it were a comet year,” said Will. 
“ The public temper will soon get to a cometary heat, now the (ques- 
tion of Reform has set in. There is likely to be another election be- 
fore long, and by that time Middlemarch will have got moie ideas 
into its head, "^^at we have to work at now is the ‘Pioneer’ and 
political meetings.” 

“ Quite right, Ladislaw ; we shall make a new thing of opinion 
here,” said Mr Brooke. “ Only I want to keep myself independent 
about Reform, you know : I don’t want to go too far. I want to take 
up Wilberforce’s and Romilly’s line, you know, and work at Negro 
Emancipation, Criminal Law — ^that kind of thing. But of coui’se I 
should support Grey.” 

“ If you go in for the principle of Reform, you must be prejmred to 
take what tlxe situation offers,” said Will. “ If everybody pulled for 
his own bit against everybody else, the whole (question would go to 
tatters.” 

, Yes, yes, I agree with you — I quite take that point of view. I 
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should put it in that light. I should support Grey, you know. Biii 
I don't want to change the balance- of the constitution, and I^'don*^ 
think Grey would.” 

“ But that is what the country wants,” said Will. " Else there 
would be no meaning in political unions or any other movement that 
knows what it's about. It wants to have a house of Commons wliich 
is not weighted with nominees of the landed class, but with represeir 
tatives of the other interests. And as to contending for a refon? 
short of that, it is like asking for a bit of an avalanche which ha 
abeady begun to thunder." 

“ That is fine, Ladislaw ; that is the way to put it. Write that 
down, now. We must begin to get documents about the feeling Oj 
the country, as well as the machine-breaking and general distress.” 

As to documex.ts,” said Will, " a two-inch card will hold plentj’ 
A few rows of figures are enough to deduce misery from, and a fe’^ 
more will show the rate at which the political determination of tl? 
people is growing.” 

“ Good ; draw that out a little more at length, Ladislaw. That ' 
an idea, now : write it out in the ‘ Pioneer.' Put the figures and d® 
duce the misery, you know ; and put the other figures and deduce^ 
find so on. You hiive a way of putting things. Burke, now ; — wK^ 
I think of Burke, I can't help wishing somebody had a pock 
borough to give you, Ladislaw. You'd never get elected, you knc®“ 
AikI wo shall always want talent in the House : refonn as we will, v© 
shall always want talent. That avalanche and the thunder, now, 
really a little like Burke. I want that sort of thing — not ideas, 
know, but a way of putting them.” ^ 

" Pocket-boroughs would be a fine thing,” said Ladislaw, “ if th 
were Jilways in the right pocket, and there were alwtiys a Burke 
hand.” 

Will was not displeased with that complimentaiy comparison, 
from Mr Brooke ; for it is a little too trying to hiinuin flesh to®^ 
conscious of expressing one's self better than others and never to liJ" 
it noticed, and in the general dearth of admi ration for the right thing, 
even a chtiuce bray of apj)lause falling exactly in time is ramer forti- 
fying. Will felt that his literary refinements were usually beyond 
the limits of Middleinarch perception ; nevertheless, he was begin- 
ning thoroughly to like the work of wliich when he began he had 
said to himself rather languidly, ‘‘Why not?” — and he studied the 
political situation with as ardent an interest as he had ever given to 

S oetic metres or media3valism. It is undeniable that but for the 
Tsire to be where Dorothea was, and perhaps the want of knowing 
what else to do. Will would not at this time nave been meditating on 
the needs of the English people or criticising English statesmanship : 
he would probably liave been rambling in Italy sketching plans wr 
several dramas, trying prose and finding it too jejune, trying verse 
and finding it too artificial, beginning to copy “ bits” from old pic- 
tures, leaving ott* because they were “ no good,” and observing tW^ 
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affor all, self-culture was the principal 2 >oint ; while in politics he 
woul4 have been sympathising wanuly with liberty and progress in 
general. Our sense oT duty must often wait for some work which 
i shall take the place of dilettanteism and make us feel that the quality 
lo£ our action is not a matter of indifference. 

Ladislaw had now accepted his bit of work, though it was not that 
indeterminate loftiest thing which he had once di'camed of as alone 
worthy of continuous effort. Ills nature wanned easily in the pre- 
sence of subjects which were visibly mixed Avitli life and action, and 
the easily-stirred rebellion in him helped the glow of jiublic spirit. 
In spite of Mr Casanbon and the banislmient from Lowick, he was 
rather haiipy ; getting a grctat deal of fresh knowledge in a vivid way 
and for practical purposes, and making the ‘ Pioneer * celebrated as 
fcir as Brassing (never mind the smallness of the areii ; the writing 
was not worse than much that reaches the four comers of the earth). 

Mr Brooke was occasionally imtating ; but WilPs impatience was 
relieved by the division of liis time between visits to the Grange and 
retreats to his Middleimirch lodgings, which gave vcB'iety to his life. 

"Shift the pegs a little,” he wiid to himself, "and Mr Brooke 
might be in the Cabinet, while I was Under-Secretary. That is the 
common order of things ; the little waves liiake the large ones and 
are of the same i)atteni. I am better here than in the sort of life 
Mr Casaubon would have trained me for, where the doing would be 
ell laid down by a precedent too rigid for me to react upon. I doiPt 
care for prestige or high pay.” 

As Lydgate had said of him, he was a sort of gypsy, rather enjoy- 
ing the sense of belonging to no chiss ; he had a leeling of romance 
in his position, and a pleasant consciousness of creating a little sur- 
prise wherever lie went. That sort of enjoyment had been disturbed 
when he had felt some new distance betw'ceii himself and Dorothea 
in their accidental meeting at Lydgate's, and his irritation had gone 
out towards Mr Casaubon, who Inid declared beforehand that Will 
would lose cjiste. " I never ha<l any caste,” he would have said, if 
that prophecy had been uttijred to him, and the quick blood would 
have come and gone like breath in his transiiarent skin. But it is 
one thing to like defijince, and another thing to like its consequences. 

Meanwhile, the town opinion about the new editor of the ‘ Pioneer' 
was tending to confiim Mr Ciisaubon’s view. Will's relationship in 
that distinguished quarter did not, like Lydgate's high connections, 
serve as an advantfigeous introduction ; if it was rumoured that youni 
Ladislaw was Mr Casaubon's nephew or cousin, it was also rumoured 
that " Mr Casaubon would have nothing to do wdth him.” 

" Brooke h^ taken him up,” said Mr Hawley, " because that is -what 
no man in his senses couhl have expected. Casaubon hafk devilish 
good reasons, you may be sure, for turning the cold shoulder on a 
young fellow whose brinmng-up he paid for. Just like Brooke — one 
of those fellows who would praise a cat to sell a horse.” 

And some oddities of Will's, more or less poetical, appeared to sup- 
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E )rt Mr Keck, the .editor of the ‘ Trumpet/ in asserting that Ladis- 
w, if the truth were known, was not only a Polish emissary but 
crack-brained, which accounted for the preternatural quickness and 
glibness of his speech when he got on to a platform — as he did when- 
ever he had an opportunity, speaking with a facility which cast re- 
flections on solid Englishmen generally. It was disgusting to Keck 
to see a strip of a fellow, with light curls round his head, get up and 
speechify by the hour against institutions “ which had existed when 
he was in his cradle.” And in a leading article of the ' Trumpet/ 
Keek characterised Ladislaw’s speech at a Reform meeting as " the 
violence of an energumen— -a miserable effort to shroud in the bril- 
liancy of fireworks the daring of irresponsible statements and the 
poverty of a knowledge which was of the cheapest and most recent 
description.” 

“ That was a rattling article yesterday. Keck,” said Dr Sprague, 
with sarcastic intentions. “ But what is an eneigumen ?” 


“ Oh, a term that came up in the French Revolution,” said Keck. 

This dangeroifti aspect of Ladislaw Was strangely contrasted with 
other habits which became matter of remark. He had a fondness, 
half artistic, half affectionate, for little children — the smaller they were 
on tolerably active legs, and the funnier their clothing, the better Will 
liked to surprise and please them. We know that in Rome he was 
given to ramble about among the poor people, and the taste did not 
quit him in Middlemarch. 

He had som'^how picked up a troop of droll children, little hatless 
boys with their gallig<asldns much worn and scant shirting to hang 
out, little girls who tossed their hair out of their eyes to look at him, 
and guardian brothers at the mature age of seven. This troop he had 
led out on gypsy excursions to Ilalscll Wood at nutting-time, and 
since the cold onther had set in he had taken them on a clear day 
to gather sticks for a bonfire in the hollow of a hillside, where he 
drew out a small feast of gingerbread for them, and improvised 
a Punch-and-Judy drama with some private home-made puppets. 
Here was one oddity. Another was, that in houses where he got 
friendly, he was given to stretch himself at full length on the rug 
while he talked, and was apt to be discovered in this attitude by 
occasional callers for whom such an irregularity was likely to confiim 
the notions of his dangerously mixed blood and general laxity. 

But Wiirs articles and speeches naturally recommended him in 
families which the new strictness of party division hod marked off on 
the side of Reform. He was invited to Mr Bulstrode’s ; but here he 


could not lie down on the rug, and Mrs Bulstrode felt that his mode 
of talMng about Catholic countries, as if there were any truce with 
Antichrist, illustrated the usual tendency to unsoundness in intellec- 
tual men. 


At Mr Farebrother^s, however, whom the irony of events had 
brought on the same side with Bulstrode in the national movement. 
Will became a favourite with the ladies ; especially with little Miss 
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Noble, whom it was one of his oddities to escort when he met her in 
the s^eet with her little basket, giving her his arm in the eyes of the 
town, and insisting on going with her to pay some call where slie 
distributed her small filchings from her own share of sweet things. 

But the house where he visited oftenest and lay most on the ruu 
was Lydgate's. The two men were not at all alike, but they agreeu 
none the worse. Lydgate was abrupt but not irritable, taking 
little notice of megrims in healthy people ; and Ladislaw did not 
usually throw, away his susceptibilities on those who took no notice 
of them. With Eosamond, on the other hand, he pouted and W4is 
wayward — nay, often uncomplimentary, much to her inward sur- 
prise ; nevertheless he was gradually becoming necessary to her en- 
tertainment by his companionship in her music, his varied talk, and 
his freedom from the grave preoccupation which, with all her hus- 
band's tenderness and indulgence, often made his manners unsatisfac- 
toy to her, and confirmed her dislike of the medical jirofession. 

Lydgate, inclined to be sarcastic on the superstitious faith of the 
people in the efficacy of " the bill,” while nobody eyed about the low 
state of pathology, sometimes assailed Will with froublesome ques- 
tions. One evening in March, Rosmnond in her cheny-colourcd dress 
with swansdown trimming about the throat sat at the tea-table ; Lyd- 
gate, lately come in tired from his outdoor work, was seated sideways 
on an easy-chair by the fire with one leg over the elbow, his brow 
looking a little troubled as liis eyes rambled over the colmnns of the 
^Pioneer,' while Rosamond, having noticed that lie wjis perturbed, 
avoided looking at him, and inwardly thanked heaven that she her- 
self had not a moody disposition. Will Ladislaw was stretched on 
the rug contemplating the cuitainj[)ole abstractedly, and humming 
very low the notes of “ When first 1 saw thy lace ; ” while the house 
spaniel, also stretched out with small choice of room, looked from 
between his paws at the usurper of the rug with silent but strong 
obmetion. 

Rosamond bringing Lydgate his cup of tea, he threw down the 
paper, and said to Will, who had started up and gone to the bible — 
It's no use your puffing Brooke as a reforming landlord, Ladislaw : 
tliey only pick the more holes in his coat in the ‘ Trumpet.' '' 

‘‘No matter; those who read the ‘Pioneer' don’t read the 
‘ Trumpet,' ” said Will, swallowing his tea and walking about. “ Do 
you suppose the public reads with a view to its own conversion ? We 
should have a witches' brewing with a vengeance then — ‘Mingle, 
mingle, mingle, mingle. You that mingle may ' — and nobody would 
know which side he was going to take.” 

“ Farebrother says, he doesn't believe Brooke would get elected if 
the opportunity came ; the very men who j)rofess to be for him would 
bring another member out of the bag at the right moment.'^ 

“ There's no harm in trying. It’s good to have resident members.” 

“ Why 1 ” said Lydgate, who was much given to use that incon- 
venient word in a curt tone. 
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“ They represent the local stupidity better,” said Will, laughing, 
and shaking his curls ; “ and they are kept on their best behavicjnr in 
the neighbourhood. Brooke is not a bad fellow, but he has done 
some good things on his estate that he never would have done but for 
this Parliamentary bite.” 

“ He's not fitted to be a public man,” said Lydgate, with contemptu- 
ous decision. “ He woulcl disappoint everybody who counted on him : 
1 can sec that at the Hospital. Only, there Bulstrode holds the reins 
and drives him.” 

“ That depends on how you fix your standard of public men,” said 
Will. “ He's good enoudi for the occasion : when the people have 
made up their mind as they are making it up now, they don't want 
a man — ^they only want a vote.” 

“ That is the way with you political writers, Ladislaw — crying up 
a measure as if it were a universal cure, and crying up men who are 
a part of the very disease that wants curing.” 

“ Why not ] Men may help to cure themselves off the face of the 
land without knowing it,” said Will, who could find reasons im- 
promptu, when he had not thought of a question beforehand. 

“ liiat is no excuse for encouraging the superstitious exaggeration 
of hopes about this particular measure, helping the cry to swallow it 
whole and to send up voting popinjays who are good for nothing but 
to carry it. You go against rottenness, and there is nothing more 
thoroughly rotten than making people believe that society can be 
cured liy a politic.al hocus-pocus.” 

“ That's very fine, my dear fellow. But your cure must be^ 
somewhere, and put it that a thoiisjuid things which debase a popula- 
tion can never bo reformed without this particular reform to begin 
with. Look what Stanley said the other day — that the House had 
been tinkering long enough at small questions of bribeiy, inquiring 
whether this or that voter has had a guinea when everybody knows 
that the seats have been sold wholesale. Wait for wisdom and 
conscience ii\ public agents — ^fiddlestick ! The only conscience we 
can trust to is the massive sense of wrong in a class, and the best 
wisdom that will work is the wisdom of balancing claims. That's 
my text — ^which side is injured ? I support the man who supports 
their claims ; not the virtiious upholder of tlie wrong.” 

“ That general talk about a particular case is mere question-begging, 
Ladislaw. When I say, I go in for the dose that cures, it doesnt 
follow that I go in for opium in a given case of gout.” 

“ I am not begging tlie (]^uestion we are upon — whether we ore to 
try for nothing till we find immaculate men to work with. Should 
you go on that plan ? If there were one man who would carry you a 
medical reform and another who would oppose it, should you inquire 
which had* the better motives or even the better brains ? ” 

. “ Oh, of course,” said Lydgate, seeing himself checkmated by a 
move wliich he had often used himself, “ if one did not work with 
such men as are at hand, things must come to a dead-lock. Suppose 
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the worst opinion in the town about Bulstrode were a tfue one, that 
would not make it less true that he has the sense and 'the resolution 
to do what I think ought to be done in the mattei*s I know and cure 
most about ; but that is the only ground on which I go with liim,” 
Lydgate added rather proudly, bearing in mind Mr Farebrother’s 
remarks. “ He is nothing to me otherwise ; I would not cry him up 
on any personal ground — I would keep clear of that.” 

Do you mean that I cry up Brooke on any personal ground ? ” 
said ‘Will Ladislaw, nettled, and tuining sluirp round. For the first 
time he felt offended with Lydgate ; not the less so, perhaps, because 
he would have declined any close inquiry into the growth of his rela- 
tion to Mr Brooke. 

"Not at all,” said Lydgate, “I wtxs simply explaining my own 
action. I meant that a man may w’ork for a special end with others 
whose motives and general course arc equivocal, if he is quite sure of 
his personal independence, and that he is not working for his private 
interest — either place or money.” 

" Then, why don’t you extend your liberality to o^ers ?” said Will, 
still nettled. " My personal inclependence is .os im 2 )ortant to mo as 
yours is to you. 'V’dii have no more reason to imagine that I have 

E ersonal cx]jectations from Brooke, than I have to imagine that you 
ave personal expectations from Bulstrode. Motives are points of 
honour, I suppose — nobody can prove them. But as to money and 
place in the world,” Will ended, tossing back his head, “ I think it is 
pretty clear that I am not detenuined by considerations of that 
sort.” 

, " You quite mistake me, Ladislaw,” said Lydgate, surprised. He 

had been preoccupied with his own vindication, and had l)een blind 
to what Ladislaw might infer on his own account. " 1 1 )eg your pirdon 
for unintentionally annoying you. In fact, I should lather attrihtite 
to you a romantic disregard of your own worldly interests. On the 
political question, I refiiiTed simply to intellectual biiis.” 

“ How very unpleasant you both are this evening ] ” said Rosamond. 
" I cannot conceive why money should have been referred to. Politics 
and medicine are sufficiently disa^eeable to ([uarrel U 2 )on. You can 
both of you go on quarrelling witn all the world and with each other 
on those two tojpics.” 

Rosamond looked mildly neutral as she said this, rising to ring the 
bell, and then crossing to her work-table. 

"Poor Rosy !” said Lydgate, jmtting out his hand to her as she 
was passing him. “ Disputation is not amusing to cherubs. Have 
some music. Ask Ljidislaw to sing with you.” 

"When Will was gone Rosamond said to her husband, “ What put 
you out of temper fliis evening, Tertius 1 ” 

" Me ? It was Ladislaw who was out of temper. He is*like a bit 
of tinder.” 

" But I mean, before that. Something had vexed you before you 
came in, you looked cross. And that made, you begin to dispute 
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with Mr Ladislaw. You hurt me very much when you look so, 
Tertius.” , 

"Do II Then I am a brute,” said Lydgate, caressing her peni- 
tently, 

" "^at vexed you ? ” 

“ Oh, outdoor things — ^business.” 

It was really a letter insisting on the payment of a bill for furni- 
ture. But Rosamond was expecting to have a baby, and Lydgate 
wished to save her from any iJerturbation. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

Was never true love loved in vain. 

For truest love is highest gain. 

No art can make it : it must spring 
Wiiere elements are fostering. 

Bo in heaven’s siK>t and hour 
Springs the little native flower, 

Downward root and upward eye, 

Bhapen by the earth and sky. 

It happened to bo on a Saturday evening that Will Ladislaw hod 
that little discussion with Lydgate. Its effect when he went to his 
own rooms was to make him sit up half the night, thinking over 
again, under a new irritation, all that he had before thought of his 
having settled in Middleinarch and harnessed himself with Mr 
Brooke. Hesitations before he had tjiken the step had since turned 
into susceptibility to every hint that he would liave been wiser not 
to take it ; and hence came his heat towards Lydgate — a heat which 
still kept him restless. Was he not making a fool of himself? — and 
at a time when he was more than ever conscious of being something 
better than a fool ? And for what end ? 

Well, for no definite end. True, he had dreamy visions of possibilities : 
there is no hum«an being who having both passions and thoughts does 
not think in consequence of his passions — does not find images losing in 
his mind which soothe the passion with hope or sting it with dread. 
But this, which happens to us all, happens to some witti a wide differ- 
ence ; and Will was not one of those whose wit " keeps the roadway 
he had his bypaths where there were little joys of his own choosing, 
such as gentlemen cantering on the highroad might have thought 
rather idiotic. The way in which he made a sort of happiness for 
himself out of his feeling for Dorothea was an example of this. ^ It 
may seem strange, but it is the fiict, that the ordinary vulgar vision 
of which Mr Casaubon suspected him — ^namely, that Dorothea might 
become a widow, and that the interest he had established in her mmd 
might turn into acceptance of him os a husband — ^had no tempting, 
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arresting power over him ; he did not live in the scenery of such an 
evenly ana follow it out, as we all do with that imagined " otherwise ” 
which is our practical heaven. It was not only that he was unwilling 
to entertain thoughts which could be accused of baseness, and was 
dready uneasy, in the sense that he had to justify himself from the 
charge of ingratitude — ^the latent consciousness of many other bar- 
riers between himself and Dorothea besides the existence of her 
husband, had helped to turn away his imagination from speculating 
on what might befall Mr Casaubon. And there were yet other 
reasons. Will, we know, could not bear the thought of jmy flaw 
appearing in his crystal : he was at once exasperated and delighted 
by the calm freedom with which Dorothea looked at him and spoke 
to him, and there was something so exquisite in tliinking of her just 
as she was, that he could not long for a change which must somehow 
change her. Do we not shun the street version of a fine melody ? — 
or shrink from the news that the rarity — some bit of chiselling or 
engraving perhaps — ^which we have dwelt on even with exultation in 
the trouble it has cost us to snatch glimpses cf itj is really not an 
uncommon thing, and may be obtained as an everyday iiossession ? 
Our good depends on the quality and breadth of our emotion ; and 
to Will, a creature who cai’cd little for what ai'c called the solid 
things of life and greatly for its subtler influences, to have within 
him such a feeling as he had towards Dorothea, was like the inherit- 
ance of a fortune. What others might have called the futility of his 
passion, made an additional delight for his imagination : he was con- 
scious of a generous movement, and of verifying in his own experience 
that higher love-poetry which had charmed his fancy. Dorothea, he 
said to himself, was for ever enthroned in his soul : no other woman 
could sit higher than her footstool ; and if he could have written out 
in immorted syllables the effect she wrought within him, he might 
have boasted after the example of old Drayton, that — 

** Queens licrcattcr might be glad to live 
Upon the alms other superfluous praise." 

But this result was questionable. And what else could he do for 
Dorothea ? What was his devotion worth to her ? It was impossible 
to tell. He would not go out of her reach. He saw no creature 
among her friends to whom he could believe thiit she spoke with the 
some simple confidence as to him. She had once said that she would 
like him to stay ; and stay he would, whatever fire-breathing dragons 
might hiss around her. 

This had always been the conclusion of Will's hesitations. But he 
was not without contradictoriness and rebellion even towards his own 
resolve. He had often got irritated, os he was on this particular 
night, by some outside demonstration that his public exertions with 
Mr Brooke as a chief could not seem as heroic as he would like them 
to be, and this was always associated with the other groimd of irrita- 
tion — ^that notwithstanding his sacrifice of dignity for Dorothea’s 
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eske, he could hardly ever see her. Whereupon, not being able to 
contradict these unpleasant facts, he contradicted his own strojigest 
bias and said, 1 am a fooU’ 

Nevertheless, since the inward debate necessarily tum^ on Doro- 
thea, he ended, as j e had done before, only by getting fi, livelier sense 
of what her presence would be to him ; and suddenly reflecting that 
the morrow would be Sunday, he determined to go to Lowick Cnurch 
and see her. He slept upon that idea, but when he was dressing in 
the rational morning light, Objection said — 

^ " That will be a virtual defiance of Mr Casaubon’s prohibition to 
visit Lowick, and Dorothea will be displeased,” 

“Nonsense !” argued Inchiiation, “it would be too monstrous for 
him to hinder me from ^ ‘Uig out to a pretty country church on a 
spring iiioniing. And Dorothea will be glad.” 

“ It will be clear to Mr Ca a iboii that you have come either to 
annoy him or to see Dorothea.” 

“ It is not true that I go to annoy him, and why should I not go to 
see Dorotlica i Is he to liave cveiything to himself and be always 
comfortable 1 Let him smart a little, as other people are obliged to 
do. I have always liked the nuaintness of the cliurch and congrega- 
tion ; besides, I know the Tuckers : I shall go into their pew.” 

lining silenced Objection by force of unreason, Will walked to 
Lowick as if he luul teen on the way to Paradise, crossing Halsell 
Common and skirting the wood, where the sunlight fell broadly under 
the budding boughs, bringing out the beauties ol moss and lichen, and 
fresh green growths piercing the brown. Everything seemed to know 
that it was Sunday, and to apx)rove of his going to Lowick Cbnph. 
Will easily felt hapi)y when nothing crossed his humour, and l^Trois 
time the thought of vexing Mr Casaubon had become rather apmsing 
to him, Jiiaking his fare break into its merry smile, pleastuit to see as 
the breaking of sunshine on the water — though the occasion was not 
exeinjilary. But most of us are a])t to settle within oui*selves that the 
man who blocks our way is odious, and not to mind causing him a 
little of the disgust which his personality excites in oui’selves. Will 
went along with a small book under liisiii-mand a hand in each side- 
pocket, never reading, but chanting a little, as lie made scenes of 
what would haiijien in church and coming out. He wiis experiment- 
ing in tunes to suit some words of his own, sometimes trying a ready- 
nuide melody, sometimes imxirovising The words were not exactly a 
hymn, but they certainly fitted his Sunday experience : — 

0 me, O me, what frugal cheer 
My love doth fi*ed uiwn 1 
A touch, a ray, tliat is not hero, 

A shadow that is gone : 

A dream of breath that might be near. 

An inly-eehoed tone, 

The thought that one may think mo dear, 

Tlie place where one was known. 
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The tremor of a banished fear. 

An ill that was not done— 

O me, O me) what ftiigal ^eer 
My love dotli feed upon 1 

^ Sometimes^ when he took off his hat^ shaking his head backward, 
and showing his delicate throat as he sang, he looked like an incarna- 
tion of the spring whose spirit filled the air — a blight creature, abun- 
dant in uncertain promises. 

The bells were still linging when he got to Lowick, and he went 
into the curate’s jjew before any one else Jirrived there. But he was 
stiU. left alone in it when the congregation had assembled. The cur- 
ate’s pew was opposite the lectoi’s at the entrance of the small chancel, 
and Will had time to fear that Doiolhca might not tome while he 
looked round at the groiqjof rural faces which made the congiegation 
from year to year within tlie wliite-\\ ashed walls and daik old pews, 
hardly with more change than we see in the boughs of a tiee which 
breaks here and tliere with age, but yet has;yoiiiig slioots. Mr Bigg’s 
fn)g-face was soiuethiiig alien and unaccountahle, but notwithstmiding 
this shock to the onler of things, there weic still the Waules and the 
lural stock of the Powdeiells in theii pews side by side ; brother 
Samuers cheek had the same puiple lound as ever, and the three gen- 
erations of decent cottagers came as of old w ith a sense of duty to 
their betters genei.dly — ^the siiiallei cliildi(‘n leg.uding Mr Casaubon, 
who wore the bhwk gown and mounted to the highest box, as pro- 
bably the chief of all betters, and the one most aw fill if otlended. 
Even ill 1831 Lowick was at peace, not more agitated by Befoini than 
liy the solemn tenor of the Sunday sermon. The (ongiegation had 
been used to seeing Will at church in former days, ami no one took 
much note of liim except the q^uiie,who expected him to make a figure 
in the singing. 

Dorothea did at last mjpear on this quaint background, walking uii 
the short aisle in her white be«iver bonnet and giey cloak — tin* same 
she had worn in the Vatu an. Her fate being, from her entrance, 
towards the chancel, even her short-sighted eyes soon discerned Will, 
but there was no outward show of her feeling except a slight pahaiess 
and a grave bow as she passed him. Tt» his owm surinise Will lelt 
suddenly uncomfortable, and dared not look at her after they had 
bowed to each other. Two minutes later, when Mr Casaubon came 
out of the vestry, and, entering the pew, seated himself in face of 
Dorothea, Will felt his iraralysis more conqdeti*. He could hjok no- 
where except at the quire in the little gallery over the vestry-door : 
Dorothea was perhaps pained, and he had made a wretched blunder. 
It was no longer amusing to vex Mr Casaubon, wdio had the advan- 
tage probably of watching him and seeing that he dared lUit turn his 
head. "V^y had he not imagined this beforehand ? — l)ut he could not 
expect that he should sit in that Bc^uare pew alone, unrelieved by any 
Tuckers, who had apparently dejraited fioiu Lowick altogether, for a 
new clergyman was in the desk. StiU he caUed himself stupid now 
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for not foreseeing that it would be impossible for him to look towards 
Dorothea — nay, that she might feel his coming an impertinence. 
There was no delivering himself from his cage, however ; and Will 
found his places and looked at his book as if ho had been a school- 
mistress, feeling that the morning service had never been so immeasur- 
ably long before, that he was utterly ridiculous, out of temper, and 
miserable. This was what a man got hy worshipping the sight of a 
woman ! The clerk observed with surprise that Mr Ladislaw did not 
join in the tune of Hanover, and reflected that he might have a cold. 

Mr Casaubon did not preach that morning, and there was no change 
in Will’s situation until the blessing had been pronounced and every 
one rose. It was the fashion at Lowick for “ the betters ” to go out 
first. With a sudden determination to break the spell that was upon 
him. Will looked straight at Mr Casaubon. But that gentleman’s 
eyes were on the button of the pew-door, which he opened, allowing 
Dorothea to pass, and following her immediately without raising his 
eyelids. Wiirs glance had caught Dorothea’s as she turned out oi the 
pew, and again she bowed, but this time with a look of agitation, as if 
she were repressing tears. Will walked out after them, but they went 
on towards the little gate leading out of the churchyard into the shrub- 
bery, never looking round. 

It was impossible for him to follow them, and he could only walk 
back sadly at mid - day along the same road which he had trodden 
hopefully in the morning. The lights were all changed for liiiu both 
without and within. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Surely the golden hours anj turning grey 
And daneo no more, and vainly strive to ru^» : 

I see their white locks streaming in the wind— 

Each face is hngmird as it looks at me, 

Hlow turning in xhc constant clasping round 
Stonn-driven. 

Dorothea’s distress when she was leaving the chui'ch came chiefly 
from the perception that Mr Casaubon was detennined not to speak 
to his cousin, and that Will’s presence at chui*ch had served to mark 
more strongly the alienation between them. Will’s coming seemed 
to her quite excusable, nay, she thought it an amiable movement in 
him towards a reconciliutte wliich she herself had been constantly 
wishing for. He had pr^ably imagined, as she had, that if Mr 
Casaubon and he could meet easily, they would shake hands and 
friendly intercourse might return. But now Dorothea felt quite 
robbed of that hope. Will was banished further than ever, for Mr 
Casaubon must have been newly embittered by this thrusting upon 
him of a presence which he refused to recognise. 
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He had not been veiy well that morning, suffering from some difii- 
cult}^ in breathing, and had not preached in consequence ; she was not 
surprised, therefoi'e, that he was nearly silent at luncheon, stiU less 
that he made no allusion to Will Louislaw. For her own part she 
felt that she could never again introduce that subject. They usually 
s^nt apart the hours between luncheon and dmner on a Simday ; 
Mr Casaubon in the library dozing chiefly, and Dorothea in her bou- 
doir, where she was wont to occupy herself with some of her favour- 
ite books. There was a little heap of them on the table in the bow- 
window — of various sorts, from Herodotus, which she was learning to 
read with Mr Casaubon, to her old companion Pascal, and Keble's 
^Christian Year.' But to-day she opened one after another, and 
could read none of them. Everything seemed dreaiy ; the por- 
tents before the bii*th of Cyrus — Jewish antiquities — oh dear ! — de- 
vout epigrams — the sacred chime of favourite hymns — all alike were 
as flat as tunes beaten on wood : even the spring flowers and the 
grass had a dull shiver in them under the afternoon clouds that hid 
the sun fitfully; even the sustaining thoughts which had become 
habits seemed to have in them the weariness of long future days in 
whfth she would still live with them for her sole companions. It 
was another or rather a fuller sort of companionship that poor Doro- 
thea was hungering for, and the himger had grown from the perpetual 
effort demanded by her married life. She was always trying to be 
what her husband wished, and never able to repose on his delight in 
what she was. The thing that she liked, that she spontaneously 
cared to have, seemed to be always excluded from her life ; for if it 
wjis only granted and not sluirecl by her husband it might as well 
have been denied. About Will Ladislaw there had been a difterence 
between them from the first, and it had ended, since Mr Casaubon 
had so severely repulsed Dorothea's strong feeling about his claims on 
the family property, by her being convinced tliat she was in the right 
and her husband in the wrong, but that she was helpless. Tliis after- 
noon the helplessness was more wretchedly benumbing than ever ; 
she longed for objects who could be dear to her, and to whom she 
could be dear. She longed for work which would be directly 
beneficent like the sunshine and the rain, and now it appeared that 
she was to live more and more in a virtual tomb, where there was the 
apparatus of a ghastly labour producing what would never see the 
light. To-day she had stood at the door 'of the tomb and seen Will 
L^slaw receding into the distant world of warm activity and fellow- 
ship— -tuniing his face towards her as he went. 

Books were of no use. Thinking was of no use. It was Sunday, 
and she could not have the caniage to go to Celia, who had lately 
had a baby. There was no refuge now from spiritual emptinesss and 
discontent, and Dorothea had to bear her bad mood, as she would 
have borne a headache. 

After dinner, at the hour when she usually began to read aloud, 
Mr Casaubon proposed that they should go into the library, where, 
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for not fo^ ordered a fire and lights. He seemed to have revived, 
Dorothea* thinking intently. 

library Dorotiiea observed tliat he had newly arranged a 
lO^d h’lxig note-books on a table, and now Jie took up and put into 
a well-known volume, which was a table of contents to all 
aWyjthers. 

You will oblige me, my dear,” he said, seating himself, “ if in- 
yfead of other reading this evening, you will go through this aloud, 
’pencil in liand, and at each point where I say ‘ mark,' wiU make a cross 
with your pencil. This is the first step in a sifting process which I 
have long had in view, and as we go on I shall be able to indicate to 
you certain principles of selection whereby you will, I trust, have an 
intelligent participation in my purpose.” 

This proposal was only one more sign added to many since his 
memorable interview with Lydgate, that Mr Cjisaubon's original re- 
luctance to let Dorothea work with him had given place to the con- 
trary disposition, namely, to demmid much interest and labour from 
her. 

After she had read and marked for two hours, he said, " We will 
take the volume up-stairs — and the pencil, if you please — and in\jase 
of reading in the night, we can pursue this task. It is not wearisome 
to yoii, I trust, Dorothea?” 

“ I prefer always reading what you like best to hear,” said Doro- 
thea, who told the simide truth ; mr what she dreaded was to exert 
herself in reading or anything else which left him as joyless as ever. 

It was a proof of the force with which certain cliaracteristics in 
Dorothea impressed those around her, that her husband, with all his 
jejilousy and suspicion, had gathered implicit trust in the integrity of 
her promises, and her power of devoting herself to her idea of the 
light and best. Of late he had begun to feel that these (qualities were 
a peculiar possession for himself, and he wanted to engross them. 

The reading in the night did come. Dorotlicii pi her young weari- 
ness had slept soon and fast : she wjis awakened by a sense of light, 
which seemed to her at first like a sudden vision of sunset after she 
had climbed a steep liill : she opened her eyes and saw her hus- 
band wrapped in his warm gown seating himself in the arm-chair 
near the nre-place where the embei-s were still glowing. He had lit 
two candles, expecting that Dorothea would awake, but not liking to 
rouse her by more direct means. 

‘‘ Are you ill, Edward ?” she said, rising immediately. 

** I felt some uneasiness in a reclining. posture. I will sit here for 
a time.” She threw wood: on the fire, wrapped herself up, and said, 
" You would like me to read to you 

“ You .vould oblige me greatly by doing so, Dorothea,” said Mr 
Casaubon, with a shade more meekness than usual in his polite man- 
ner. “ I am wakeful ; my mind is remarkably lucid.” 

“ I fear that the, excitement may be too great for you,” said Doio- 
• thea, remembering Lydgate's cautions. 
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“ No, I am not conscious of undue excitement. Thought is easy ” 
Dorothea dared not insist, and she read for an hour or more on the 
same plan as she had done in the evening, but getting over the pages 
with more quickness. Mr Casaubon’s mind was more alert, and he 
seemed to anticipate what was coming after a very slight verbal indi- 
cation, saying, “That will do — ^mark that ” — or " Pass on to. the next 
head — I omit the second excursus on Crete.” Dorothea was amazed 
to think of the bird-like speed with which his mind was surveying the 
ground where it hod been creeping for years. At last he said — 

“ Close the book now, my dear. We will resume our work to- 
morrow. I have defeiTed it too long, and would gladly see it com- 
pleted.^ But you observe that the principle on wliich my selection is 
made, is to give adequate, and not disproportionate illustration to each 
of the theses enumerated in my introduction, as at present sketched. 
You have perceived that distinctly, Dorothea ?” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothea, rather tremulously. She felt sick at heart. 

“ And now I think that I can take some repose,” said Mr Casaubon. 
He lay down again and begged her to put out the lights. When she 
had lain down too, and there was a diirkness only broken by a dull 
glow on the hearth, ho said — 

“ Before I sleep, I have a request to make, Dorothea.” 

“ What is it ?” said Dorothea, with dread in her mind. 

“ It is that you will let me know, deliberately, whether, in case of 
my death, you will carry out my wishes : whether you will avoid 
doing what I should deprecate, and apply yourself to do what I should 
* desire.” 

Dorothea was not taken by surprise ; many incidents had been 
leading her to the conjecture of some intention on her husband’s 
part which might make a new yoke for her. She did not answer 
immediately. 

“ You retiise ?” said Mr Casaubon, with more edge in his tone. 

“ No, I do not yet refuse,” said Dorothea, in a clear voice, the need 
of freedom asserting itself within her ; “ but it is too solemn — I think 
it is not right — ^to make a promise when I am ignorant what it will 
bind me to. Wliatever affection prompted I would do without 
promising.” 

“ But you would use your own judgment : I ask you to obey 
mine ; you refuse.” 

“ No, dear, no i ” said Dorothea, beseechingly, crushed by opposing 
fears. “ But may I wait and reflect a little while ? I desire with my 
whole soul to do what will comfort you ; but I cannot give any pledge 
suddenly — still less a pledge to do I know not what.” 

“ You cannot then confide in the nature of my wishes 1 ” 

Grant me till to-nioiTow,” sfiid Dorothea, beseechingly. ' 

“ Till to-morrow then,” said Mr Casaubon. 

Soon ^e could hear that he was sleeping, but there was no more 
sleep for her. While she constrained herself to lie still lest she should 
disturb him, her mind was carrying on a conflict in which imagina- 
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tion ranged its forces first on one side and then on the other. She 
had no presentiment that the power which her husband wished to 
establish over her future action had relation to anything else than his 
work. But it was clear enough to her that he would expect her to 
devote herself to sifting those mixed heaps of material, which were to 
be the doubtful illustration of principles stiU more doubtful. The 
poor child had become altogether unoelieving as to the trustworthi- 
ness of that Key which had made the ambition and the labour of her 
husband's life. It was not wonderful that, in spite of her small 
instruction, her j*udgment in this matter was truer than his : for she 
looked with unbijissed comparison and healthy sense at probabilities 
on which he had risked all his egoism. And now she pictured to her- 
self the days, and months ajid years which she must spend in sorting 
what might be called shattered mummies, and fragments of a tradition 
which was itself a mosaic wrought from emshed ruins — sorting them 
as food for a theory which was already withered in the birth like an 
elfin child. Doubtless a vigorous error vigorously pursued has kept 
the embryos of truth a-breathing : the quest of gold being at the same 
time a questioning of substances, the body of chemistry is prepared 
for its soul, and Lavoisier is born. But Mr Casaubon's theory of the 
elements which made the seed of all tradition was not likely to bruise 
itself unawares against discoveries : it floated among flexible conjec- 
tures no more solid than those etymologies which seemed strong 
because of likeness in sound, until it was shown that likeness in sound 
made them impossible : it was a method of interpretation which was 
not tested by the necessity of forming anytliing which had shamer 
collisions than an elaborate notion of Gog and Magog : it was as ttee 
from*interruption as a plan for threading the stars together. And 
Dorothea had so often had to check her weariness and impatience over 
this questionable nddle-guessing, as it revealed itself to her instead of 
the fellowship in high knowledge which was to make life worthier ! 
She could underatand well enough now why hci' husband had come 
to cling to her, as i)ossil)ly the only hope left that his labours would 
ever take a shape in which they could be given to the world. At first 
it had seemed tliat he wished to keep even her aloof from any close 
knowledge of what he was doing ; but gradujilly the terrible strin- 
gency of human need — the prospect of a too speedy death 

And here Dorothea’s pity turned from her own future to her 
husband’s past — nay, to his present hard struggle with a lot which 
had grown out of that past : tiie lonely labour, the ambition breathing 
hardly under the pressure of self-distrust ; the goal recoding, and the 
heavier limbs ; and now^ last the sword visibly tremblmg above 
him I And had she not wished to marry him that she might help him 
in his life’s labour ? — But she had thought the work was to be some- 
thing greater, which she could serve in devoutly for its own sake. 
Was it right, even to soothe his grief— would it be possible, even if 
slie promised — to work as in a treadmill fruitlessly ] 

And yet, could she deny him ? Could she say, " I refuse to content 
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this pining hunger ? ” It would be refusing to do for him dead, what 
she infas almost sure to do for him living. If he lived as Lydgate had 
said he might, for fifteen yearn or more, her life would certainly be 
spent in helping him and obeying him. 

Stni, there was a deep diflerence between that devotion to the 
living and that indefinite promise of devotion to the dead. While he 
lived, he could claim nothing that she would not still be fi-ee to 
remonstrate against, and even to refuse. But — the thought passed 
through her mind more than once, though she could not believe in it 
— ^might he not mean to'denumd something more from her than she 
had been able to imagine, since he wanted her pledge to carry out his 
wishes without telling her exactly what they were 'i No ; his heart 
was bound up in his work only ; that w’as the end for which his fail- 
ing life was to be eked out by hers. 

And now, if she were to say, No ! if you die, I will put no finger 
to your work” — ^it seemed as if she would bo crushing that bruised 
heart. 

For four hours Dorothea lay in tliis conflict, till she felt ill and 
bewildered, unable to resolve, praying mutely. Helpless os a child 
which has sobbed and souglit too long, she fell into a late morning 
sleep, and whtai she waked Mr Casauboii was already up. Tantripp 
told her that he had rejid i^rayers, breakfiisted, and was in the libroiy. 

I never saw you look so pale, nuulam,” said Tantripp, a solid- 
figured woman who liad been with the sisters at Lausanne. 

"Was I ever high-coloured, Tantripp!” said Dorothea, smiling 
faintty. 

" Well, not to say high-coloured, but with a bloom like a Chiny 
rose. But always smelling tliose leather books, wliat can be expected ? 
Do rest a little this morning, iiiiidam. Let me say you are ill and not 
able to go into that close library.” 

" Oh no, no ! let me make haste,” said Dorothea. " Mr Casaubon 
wants me particularly.” 

When she went down she felt sure that she should promise to 
fulfil his wishes ; but tliat would be later in tlic day — not yet. 

As Dorothea entered the library, Mr Casaubon turned round from 
the table where he had Ijceii placing some books, and said — 

" I was waiting for your ai)pearance, my dear. I liad hoped to 
set to work at once this morning, but I find myself under some indis- 
position, probably from too much excitement yesterday. I tim going 
now to take a turn in the shrubbery, since the air is milder.” 

" I am glad to hear that,” said Dorothea. " Your mind, I feared, 
was too active last night.” 

" I would fain have it set at rest on the point I last spoke of, Doro- 
thea. You can now, I hope, give me an answer.” • 

" May I come out to you in the garden presently ? ” said Dorotliea, 
winning a little breathing M)ace in that way. 

" I shall be in the Yew-Tree Walk for the next half-hour,” said Mr 
Casaubon, and then he left her. 
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Dorothea^ feding ve^ weary, rang and asked Tantripp to bring 
her some wraps. She had been sittiim still for a few mimuteip, bnt 
not in any renewal of the former conmct : she simply felt that she 
was going to say " Yes” to her own doom : she was too weak, too 
full of dread at the thought of inflicting a keen-edged blow on her 
husband, to do anything but submit completely. She sat still and 
let Tantripp, put on her bonnet and shawl, a passivity which was un» 
usual with her, for she liked to wait on herswf. 

" God bless you, madam ! ” said Tantripp, with an irrepressible 
movement of love towards the beiiutiful, gentle creature for whom 
she felt unable to do anything more, now that she had finished tying 
the bonnet. 

This was too milch for Dorothea’s highly-strung feeling, and she 
burst into tears, sobbing against Tantripj)’s arm. But soon she 
checked herself, dried her eyes, and went out at the glass door into 
the shrubbery. 

“ I wish every book in that library was built into a caticom for 
your master,” said Tantripp to Pratt, the butler, finding him in the 
breakfast-room. She had been at Borne, and visited the antiquities, 
as we know ; and she always declined to call Mr Casaubon anything 
but “ your master,” when speaking to the other servants. 

Pratt laughed. He liked his master very well, but he liked Tan- 
tripp better. 

When Dorothea was out on the gravel walks, she lingered among 
the nearer clumps of trees, hesitating, as she h^ done once before, 
though from a <^erent cause. Then she had feared lest her effort at 
fellowship should be unwelcome ; now she dreaded going to the spot 
wheie she foresaw that she must bind herself to a fellowship from 
which she shrank. Neither law nor the world’s opinion compelled 
her to this — only her husband’s nature and her own compassion, only 
the ideal and not the real yoke of marriage. She saw clearly enough 
the whole situation, yet she was fettered : she ^could not smite me 
stricken soul that entreated hers. If that were weakness, Dorothea 
was weak. But the half-hour was passing, and she must not delay 
longer. Wlien she entered the Yew-Tree Walk she could not see 
her husband ; but the walk had bends, and she went, expecting to 
catch sight of his figuie wrapped in a blue cloak, which, with a warm 
velvet cap, was his outer garment on chill days for the garden. It 
occurred to her that he mi^t be resting in the summer-house, towards 
which the path diverged a little. Turning the angle, she could see 
him seated on the bench, close to a stone table. His arms were rest- 
ing on the table, and hlJNirow was bowed down on them, the blue 
cloak being dragged forward and screening his face on each side. ^ 

He exhaustm himself last night,” Dorothea said to herself, think- 
ing at first that he was asleep, and that the summer-house was* 
too damp a place to rest in. But then she remembered that of late 
she had seen him take that attitude when she was reading 'to him, as 
if he found it easier than any other ; and that he would sometimes 
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speak, as well as listen, with his face down in that way. She went 
into tjie summer-house and said, I am come, Edward ; I am ready.” 

He took no notice, and she thought that he must be fast asleep. She 
laid her htmd on his shoulder, and repeated, "lam ready ! ” Still 
he was motionless ; and with a sudden confused fear, slie leaned down 
to him, took off his velvet cap, and leaned her check close to his 
head, crying in a distressed tone, 

Wake, dear, wake ! Listen to me. I am come to answer.” 

But Dorothea never gave her answer. 

Later in the day, Lydgate was seated by her bedside, and she was 
talking deliriously, thinking aloud, and i*ecalling what had gone 
throu^ her mind the iiiglit before. She knew him, and called iiim 
by his name, but appeared to think it right that she t-hould explain 
everything to him ; and again, and again, begged him to explain 
everything to her husband. 

" Tell him I shall go to him soon : T am ready to promise. Only, 
thinking about it was so dreadful — ^it luis made me ill. Not very ill. 
I shall soon be better. Go and teU him.” 

But the silence in her husband’s ear was never more to be broken. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

A task to(i stroll^; f«r wizard h))o11h 
Tliis Hqiiiro Ihoil brought alnmi ; 

'Tis pasy dropx)iiig stoin*H in wpIIh, 

JJut who shall them out? 

I WISH to God we could hinder Dorothea from knowing this,” said 
Sir James Chettam, with the little frown on his brow, and an expres- 
sion of intense disgust about his mouth. 

He was standing on the hearth-rug in the library at Lowick Grange, 
and speaking to Mr Brooke. It was the day after Mr Oasaubon liad 
been buried, and Dorothea was not yet able to leave her room. 

" That would be ditiicult, you know, Cliettam, as she is an execu- 
trix, and she likes to go into these things — ^property, land, that kind 
of thing. She has her notions, you know,” said Mr Brooke, sticking 
his eye-glasses on nervously, and exploring the edges of a folded paper 
whicn be held in his hand ; " and she would like to act — depend 
upon it, as an executrix Dorothea would want to act. And she was 
twenty-one last December, you know. I can hin<ler nothing.” 

Sir James looked at the carpet for a minute in silence, and then 
lifting his eyes suddenly fixed them on Mr Brooke, saying, " I wdll 
tell you what we can do. Until Dorothea is well, all business must 
be kept from her, and as soon as she is able to be moved she must 
come to us. Being with Celia and the baby will be the best thing 
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in the world for her, and will pass away the time. And meanwhile 
you must get rid of Ladislaw : you must seild him out of the 
country.” Hero Sir James’s look of disgust returned in all its 
intensity. 

Mr Brooke put his hands behind him, walked to the window and 
straightened his back with a little sliake before he replied. 

That is easily said, Chettam, easily said, you know.” 

^‘My dear sir,” persisted Sir James, restraining his indignation 
within respectful forms, “ it was you who brought him here, and you 
who keep him here — I mean by the occupation you give him.” 

“Yes, but I can’t dismiss him in an instant without assigning 
reasons, my dear Chettam. Ladislaw has been invaluable, most 
satisfiictory. I consider that I have done this i)art of the country a 
service by bringing him — ^by bringing him, you know.” Mr Brooke 
ended with a nod, turning round to give it. 

" It’s a pity this jiart of the country didn’t do without him, that’s 
all I have to say about it. At any rate, as Dorothea’s brother-in-law, 
I feel warranted in objecting strongly to his being kept here by any 
action on the part of her friends. You admit, I hope, that I have a 
right to speak about what concerns the dignity of my wife’s sister 1 ” 

Sir James was getting waiin. 

“ Of course, my dear Chettam, of 00^*80. But you and I have 
different ideas— different ” 

Not about this action of Ciusaubon’s, I should hope,” interrupted 
Sir Janies. “ I say that he has most unfairly compromised Dorotnea. 
I say that there never was a meaner, more ungentlemanly action 
than tliis — a codicil of this sort to a will which he made at the time 
of his marriage with the knowledge and reliance of her family — a 
positive insult to Dorothea ! ” 

“ Well, you know, Casaubon was a little twisted about Ladislaw. 
Ladislaw has told me the reason — dislike of the bent he took, you 
know — Ladislaw didn’t think much of Casaubonn notions, Thoth and 
Dagon — ^that sort of thing : and I fancy that Casaubon didn’t like 
the independent position Ladislaw had taken up. I saw the letters 
between them, you know. Poor Casaubon was a little buried in 
books — ^he didn’t know the world.” 

“ It’s all veiy well for Ladislaw to put that colour on it,” said Sir 
James. “ But I believe Ciisaubon was only jealous of him on Doro- 
thea’s account, and the world will suppose that she gave him some 
reason ; and that is what makes it so abominable — coupling her 
name with this young fellow’s.” 

" My dear Chettam, it won’t lead to anything, you know,” said Mr 
Brooke, seating himself and sticking on his eye-glass again. " It’s 
all of a piece with Casaubon’s oddity. This paper, now, ‘ Synoptical 
TabuLition’ and so on, ‘for the use of Mrs Casaubon,’ it was locked 
up in the desk with the will. I suppose he meant Dorothea to pub- 
lish his researches, eh 1 and she’ll do it, you know ; she has gone 
into his studies uncommonly.” 
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" My dear sir/ said Sir James, impatiently, “ that is neither here 
nor there. The question is, whether you don't see with me the pro- 
priefy of sending yoimg Ladislaw away i ” 

“ Well, no, not the urgency of the thing. By-and-by, perhaps, it 
may come round. As to gossip, you know, sending him away won’t 
hinder gossip. People say what they like to say, not wluit they have 
chapter and verse for,” said Mr Brooke, becoming acute about the 
truths tliat lay on the side of his own wishes. " I might get rid of 
Ladislaw up to a certain point — take away tlie ‘ Pioneer ’ from him, 
and that sort of thing ; but I couldn’t send him out of the coimtiy if 
he didn’t choose to go — didn’t choose, you know.” 

Mr Brooke, persisting as quietly as if he were only discussing the 
nature of last yeai^’s weather, and nodding at the end with his usual 
amenity, was an exasperating form of obstinacy. 

“ Good God ! ” said Sir James, with as much passion as he ever 
showed, " let us get him a post ; let us si)cnd money on him. If he 
could go in the suite of some Colonial Governor ! Gramjjus might 
take him — and I could write to Fulke about it.” 

" But Ladislav won’t be shipped off like a head of cattle, my dear 
fellow ; Ladislaw has his ideas. It’s my opinion that if he were to 
part from me to-morrow,you’d only hear the more of him in the 
country. With his talent for speaking and drawing uj) documents, 
there are few men who could come up to him as an agitator — an 
agitator, you know.” 

Agitator ! ” said Sir Jjunes, with bitter emphasis, feeling that the 
syllables of this word properly repeated were a sulhcient exposure of 
its hatcfulness. 

But be reasonable, Chettam. Dorothea, now. As you say, she 
had better go to Celia as soon as possible. She can stay under your 
roof, and in the mean time things may come round quietly, lion’t 
let us be firing off our guns in a huiTy, you know. Stand ish will 
keep our counsel, and the news will be ohl before it’s known. Twenty 
things may happen to caiTy off Ladislaw — ^without my doing any- 
thing, you know.” 

" Then I am to conclude that you decline to do anything ?” 

Decline, Chettam? — ^no — I didn’t say decline. But I really 
don’t see what I could do. Ladislaw is a gentleman.” 

I am glad to hear it ! ” said Sir James, his irritation making him 
forget himself a little. “ I am sure Casaubon was not.” 

“ Well, it would have been worse if he had made the codicil to 
hinder her from marrying again at all, you know.” 

I don’t know that,” said Sir James. “ It would have been less 
indelicate.” 

** One of poor Casaubon’s freaks ! That attack upset his brain a 
little. It ail goes for nothing. She doesn’t imnt to marry Ladis- 
law.” 

" But this codicil is framed so as to make everybody believe that 
she did. I don’t believe anything of the sort about Dorothea,” said 
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Sir James— then frowningly, "but I suspect Ladislaw. I tell you 
frankly, I su^ct Ladislaw.” 

" I couldn’t take any immediate action on that ground, Chefram. 
In &ct, if it were possible to pack him off — send him to Norfolk 
Island — ^that sort of thin^ — ^it would look all the worse for Dorothea 
to those who knew about it. It woidd seem as if we distrusted her — 
distrusted her, you know.” 

That Mr Brooke had hit on an undeniable argument, did not tend 
to soothe Sir James. He put out his hand to reach his hat, imply- 
ing that he did not mean to contend further, and said, still with 
some heat — 

" Well, I can only say that I think Dorothea was sacrificed once, 
because her friends were too careless. I shall do what I can, as her 
brother, to protect her noA ’.” 

■ "You can’t do better than get her to Freshitt as soon as possible, 
Chettam. I approve that plan altogether,” said Mr Brooke, well 
pleased that he had won the a^ument. It would have been highly 
inconvenient to him to part with Ladislaw at that time, when a dis- 
solution might happen any day, and electois were to be convinced of 
the course by whi^ the interests of the country would be best served. 
Mr Brooke sincerely believed that this cud could be secured by his 
own return to Parliament : he offered the forces of his mind honestly 
to the nation. 


CHAPTER L. 


“ * lliis Lollcr hero wol preclicn us somewhat/ 

*Nay by my lather’s soulc I that selial he iiat,’ 

Saydo the Schipman, * here schal he not prcchu, 

He schal no ^spel gloseu hero ne teche. 

We leven all in the grot GckI/ (luwl he. 

He woldeu sowon some diffcultee.’’ 

—<kinterbury Tales. 

Dorothea had been safe at Freshitt Hall nearly a week before she 
had asked any dangerous questions. Every morning now she sat with 
Celia in the prettiest of up-stairs sitting-rooms, opening into a 
conservatory— -Celia all in white And lavender like a bunch of mixM 
violets, watching the remarkable acts of the baby, which were so du- 
bious to her inexperienced mind that all conversation was interrupted 
by appeals for their interoretation made to the oracular nurse. Doro- 
thea sat by in her widow^ dress, with an expression which rather pro- 
voked Celia, as being much too sad ; for not only was baby quite well, 
but really t^hen a husband had been so dull and troublesome while 
he lived, and besides that had — ^well, well ! Sir James, of course, had 
told Celia everything, with a strong representation how importot it 
was that Dorothea should not know it sooner than was inevitable. 
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But Mr Brooke had been right in predicting that Dorothea >^ould 
not l^ng remain passive where actiou had been assigned to her ; she 
knew the purport of her husband’s will mode at the time of their' 
mamage^ and her mind, as soon as she was clearly conscious of her 
position, was silently occupied with what she ought to do as the owner 
of Lowick Manor with the patronage of the living attached to it. 

One morning when her uncle paid liis usual visit, though with an 
imusual alacrity in liis manner which he accounted for by saying that 
it was now pretty certain Parliament would be dissolved forthwith, 
Dorothea said — " 

“ Uncle, it is right now that I should consider who is to liave the 
living at Lowick. After Mr Tucker had been provided for, I never 
heara my husband say that he had any clergyman in his mind as a 
successor to himself. I tliink I ought to have the keys now and go 
to Lowick to examine all my husband’s papei's. There may be some- 
thing that would throw light on his wishes.” 

“No hurry, my dear,” said Mr Brooke, (|uietly. “ By-and-by, you 
know, you can go, if you like. But I cast my eyes over things in the 
desks and drawera — ^there was nothing — nothing but deep subjects, 
you know — ^besides the will. Everything can be done by-and-by. As 
to the living, I have had an application for interest already — I should 
say rather good. Mr Tyke has been strongly recommended to me — 
I had something to do with getting him an anpointmeut before. An 
apostolic man, I believe — the sort of thing tliut would suit you, my 
dear.” 

“ I should like to have fuller knowledge about him, uncle, and 
ju^e for myself, if Mr Casaubon has not left any expression of his 
wishes. He has perhaps made some addition to his will—tbere may 
be some instructions for me,” said Dorothea, who had all the while 
had this conjecture in her mind with relation to her husband’s work. 

“ Nothing about the rectory, my dear — nothing.” said Mr Brooke, 
rising to go away, and putting out his hand to his nieces : “ nor about 
his researches, you know. Nothing in the will.” 

Dorothea’s lip quivered. 

“ Come, you must not think of these things yet, my dear. By-and- 
by, you know.” 

“lam quite well now, uncle ; I wish to exert myself.” 

^llWell, well, we shall see. But I must run away novr — I liavc no 
endref work now — ^it’s a crisis — a political crisis, you know. And 
here isCeHa and her little man — you are an aunt, you know, now, and 
1 am a sort of grandfather,” said Mr Brooke, with placid hurry , anxious 
to get away and tell Chettam that it would not be his (Mr Brooke’s) 
feult if Dorothea insisted on looking into everything. 

Dorothea sank back in her chair when her uncle iiad left the room, 
and cast her eyes down meditatively on her crossed hands. 

“ Look, Dodo ! look at him ! Did you ever see anything like that ? ” 
said Celia, in her comfortable staccato. 

“ Wliat, Kitty 1” said Dorothea, lifting her eyes rather absently. 
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“ What ] why, his upper lip ; see how he is drawing it down, as ^ 
he meant to malce a face, isn’t it wonderful ! lie may haye his 
little thoughts. 1 wish nurse were here. Do look at him.” 

A large tear which had been for some time gathering, rolled down 
Dorothea’s cheek as she looked up and tried to smile. 

Don’t be sad, Dodo ; kiss baby. Wliat are you brooding over so ? 
I am sure you did everything, and a great deal too much. You should 
be happy now.” 

I wonder if Sir J araes would drive me to Lowick, I want to look 
over everything — to see if there were any words written for me.” 

" You are not to go till Mr Lydgate says you may go. And he has 
not said so yet (here you are, nurse ; take baby and walk up and 
down the gallery). Besides, you have got a wrong notion in your 
head as usual, Dodo — I can see that ; it vexes me.” 

"Where am I wrong, Kilty 1” said Dorothea, quite meekly. She 
was almost ready now to think Celia wiser than liemelf, and wjis really 
wondering with some fear what her wrong notion was. Celia felt her 
advantage, and was determined to use it. None of them knew Dodo 
as Well as she did, or knew how to manage her. Since Celia’s baby 
was born, she had had a new sense of her mental solidity and calm 
wisdom. It seemed clear that where there was a baby, things were 
right enough, and tliat eiTor, in general, was a mere lack of that cen- 
tral poising force. 

" I can see what you are thinking of as well as can be, Dodo,” said 
Celia. "You are wanting to find out if there is anything uncomfort- 
able for you to do now, onty because Mr Casaubon wished it. As if you 
had not oeen uncomforbible enough before. And he doesn’t deserve it, 
and you will lind that out. He has behaved veiy badly. James is 
jis angry with him as can be. And I had better tell you, to prepare 
you.” 

“ Celia,” said Dorothea, entrcatingly, " you distress me. Tell me 
at once what vou mean.” It glanced through hermind that Mr Cas- 
aubou liad left the proj)erty away from her — which would not be so 
very distressing. 

" Why, he has made a codicil to his will, to say the property was 
all to go away from you if you nianied — I mean ” 

" That is of no consequence,” said Dorothea, breaking in impetu- 
ously. 

" But if you married Mr Ladislaw, not anybody else,” Celia went - 
on with persevering quietude. " Of course that is of no consequence 
in one way — you never would many Mr Ladislaw ; but tliat only 
makes it worse of Mr Casaubon.” 

The blood nished to Dorothea’s face and neck painfully. But Celia 
was administering what she thought a sobering dose of fact. It was 
taking up notions that had done Dodo’s health so much harm. So she 
went on in her neutral tone, as if she had been remarking on baby’s 
robes. 

" James says so. He says it is abominable, and not like a gentle- 
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man. And there never vxis a better judge than James. It is as if 
Mr Ciasaubon wanted to make people Delieve that you would wish to 
marry Mr Ladislaw — ^which is ridiculous. Only James says it was to 
hinder Mr Ladislaw from wanting to marry you for your money — 
just as if he ever would think of making you an offer. Mrs Cadwall- 
ader said you might as wcU marry an Italian with white mice ! But 
.1 must just go and look at baby,” Celia added, without the least 
change of tone, throwing a light shawl over her, and tripping away. 

Dorothea by tins time had turned cold «igain, and now threw her- 
self back helplessly in her chair. She might have compared her ex- 
perience at that moment to the vsgue, alanued consciousness that her 
life was taking on a new fonn, that she was undei’going a metamor- 
phosis in which memory would not adjust itself to the stirring of new 
organs. Everything was changing its aspect : her husband’s conduct, 
her own duteous feeling towards him, every struggle between them— 
and yet more, her whole relation to Will Ladislaw. Her world was 
in a state of convulsive change ; the only thing she could say dis- 
tinctly to herself was, that she must wait ancl think anew. One 
change tendfied her as if it had been a sin ; it was a violent shock of 
repulsion from her dei^artcd husbiuid, who had had hidden thoughts, 
perhaps peiverting everything she said and did. Then again she was 
conscious of another change which also made her tremulous ; it was 
a sudden strange yearning of heart towards Will Ladislaw. It had 
never before entered her mind that he could, under any circumstances, 
be her lover : conceive the eifect of the sudden revelation that an- 
other liad thought of him in that light — that perhaps he himself had 
been conscious of such a possibility, — and this with the hurrying, 
crowding vision of unfitting conditions, and questions not soon to be 
solved. 

It seemed a long while — she did not know how long — before she 
heard Celia saying, That will do, nui’se ; he will be quiet on my lap 
now. You can go to lunch, and let Ganatt stay in tiic next room.” 
“ What I think. Dodo,” Celia went on, obscrvhig notliing more than 
that Dorothea was leaning back in her chair, and likely to be passive, 
" is that Mr Casaubon was spiteful. I never did like him, and James 
never did. I think the corners of his mouth were dreadfully spiteful. 
And now he has behaved in this way, I am sure religion does not re- 
quire you to make yourself uncomfortable about him. If he has been 
taken away, that is a mercy, and you ought to be grateful. We should 
not grieve, should we, baby?” said Celia confidentially to that uncon- 
scious centre and poise of the world, who had the most remarkable 
fists all complete even to the nails, and hair enough, really, when you 
took his cap off, to make — you didn’t know wliat : — ^in short, he was 
Bouddha in a Western fonn. • 

At this crisis Lydgate was announced, and one of the first things 
he said was, " I fear you are not so well as you were, Mrs Casaubon ; 
have you been agitated ? allow me to feel your pulse.” Dorothea's 
hand was of a marble coldness. 
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‘‘ She wants to go to Lowick^ to look over papers/* said Celia. " She 
ought not^ ought she ? ” , • , 

Lydgate did not speak for a few moments. Then hcrsaidi looking 
at Dorothea, ‘‘ I hardly know. In my opinion Mrs Casaubon should 
do what would give her the most repose of mind. That repose will 
not always come from being forbidden to act.” 

“ Thank you,” said Dorothea, exerting herself, “lam sure that is 
wise. There are so many things which I ought to attend to. Why 
should I sit here idle ? ” Then, with an effort to recall subjects not 
connected with her agitation, she added, abruptly, “ You know every 
one in Middlemarch, I think, Mr Lydgate. 1 shall ask you to teU me 
a great deal. I have serious things to do now. I have a living to give 

away. You know Mr Tyke and all the ** But Dorothea’s effort 

was too much for her ; she broke off and burst into sobs. 

Lydgate made her drink a dose of sal volatile. 

“ Let Mrs Casaubon do as she likes,” he said to Sir James, whom 
he asked to see before quitting the house. “ She wants perfect free- 
dom, I tliink, more than any other prescription.” 

His attendance on Dorothea while her brain was excited, had en- 
abled him to form some true conclusions concerning the trials of her 
life. He felt sure that she had been suffering from the strain and con- 
flict of self-repression ; and that she was likmy now to feel herself only 
in another sort of pinfold than that from which she had been released. 

Lydgate’s advice was all the easier for Sir James to follow when he 
found that Celia had already told Dorothea the unpleasant fact about 
the will. There was no help for it now — no reason for any further 
delay in the execution of necessary business. And the next day Sir 
James complied at once with her request that he would drive her to 
Lowick. ♦ 

“ I have no wish to stay there at present,” said Dorothes. ; “ I could 
hardly bear it. I am much hamner at Fresliitt with Celia. I shall 
be able to think better about what should be done at Lowick by look- 
ing at it from a distance. And I should like to hd at the Grange a 
little while with my uncle, and go about in all the old walks and among 
the people in the village,” 

“ Not yet, I think. Your uncle is having political company, and 
you are better out of the way of such doings,” said Sir James, who at 
that moment thought of the Grange chiefly as a haunt of young Lad- 
islaw’s. But no word passed between him and Dorothea about the 
objectionable part of the will ; indeed, both of them felt that the 
mention of it between them would be impossible. Sir James was shy, 
even with men, about disagreeble subjects ; and the one thing that 
Dorothea would have chosen to say, if she had spoken on the matter 
at all, was^forbidden to her at jirescnt because it seemed to be a fur- 
ther exposure of her husband’s injustice. Yet she did wish that Sir 
James could know what had passed between her and her husband 
about Will Ladislaw’s moral chum on the property ; it would then, 
she thought, be apparent to him as it was to her, that her husband^s 
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strange indelicate proviso had been cliiedy urged by his bitter resis- 
tance to that idea of claim, and not im x'ely by personal feelings more 
dificnlt to talk about. Also, it must be admtted, Dorothea wi^ed 
that this could be known for Will’s sake, since her friends seemed to 
thi nk of him as simply an object of Mr Casaubon’s charity. Wliy 
should he be compared with an Italian carrying white mice 1 That 
word quoted from Mrs Codwallader seemed like a mocking travesty 
wrought in the dark by an impish finger. 

At Lowick Dorothea searched desk and drawer — searched aU her 
husband’s places of deposit for private writing, but found no paper 
addressed especially to her, except that ‘‘Synoptical Tabulation” 
which was probabty only the beginning of many intended directions 
for her guidance. In carrying out this bequest of labour to Dorothea, 
as in all else, Mr Casaubon had been slow and hesitating, oppressed 
in the plan of transmitting his work, as he liad been in executing it, 
by tf'e sense of moving heavily in a dim and clogging medium : dis- 
trust of Dorothea’s competence to airange what lie had prepared was 
subdued only by distrust of any other redactor. But he had come at 
last to create a trust for himself out of Dorothea’s nature : she could 
do what she resolved to do : and he willingly imagined her toiling 
under the fetters of a promise to erect a tomb with his name upon it. 
(Not that Mr Casaubon called the future volumes a tomb ; he called 
them the Key to all Mythologies.) But the months gained on him 
and left his plans belated : he had only had time to ask for that pro- 
mise by which he sought to keep his cold grasp on Dorothea’s life. 

The grasp had slipped away. Bound by a pledge given from the 
depths of her pity, she would have been capable of undertaking a 
tou which her judgment whispered was vain for all uses except that 
consecration of faithfulness which is a supreme use. But now her 
judgment, instead of being controlled by duteous devotion, was made 
active by the imbittering discovery that in her past union there had 
lurked the hidden alienation of secrecy and suspicion. The living, 
suffering man was no longer before her to awaken her pity : there re- 
mained only the retrospect of painful subjection to a husband whose 
thoughts had been lower than she had believed, whose exorbitant 
claims for himself had even blinded his scrupulous care for his own 
character, and made him defeat his own pnde by shocking men of 
ordinary honour. As for the properly which was the sign of that 
broken tie, she would have been glad to be free from it and have 
nothing more than her original fortune which had been settled on her, 
if there had not been duties attached to ownership, which she ought 
not to flinch from. About this property many troublous questions in- 
sisted on rising : had she not been right in thinking that the half of 
it ought to go to Will Ladislaw ? — ^but was it not impossible now for 
her to do that act of justice 1 Mr Casaubon hud taken a cruelly effec- 
tive means of hindering her : even with hidignation against him in 
her heart, any act that seemed a triumphant eluding of his purpose 
revolted her. 
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After collecting papers of business which she wished to examine, 
she locked up again the desks and drawers — all empty of persomd 
words for her — empty of any sign that in her husbancDs lonely brood- 
ing his heart had gone out to her in excuse or explanation ; and she 
went back to Freshitt with the sense that around his last hard de- 
mand and his last injurious assertion of his power, the silence was 
unbroken. 

Dorothea tried now to turn her thoughts towards immediate duties, 
and one of these was of a kind which others were determined to remind 
her of. Lydgate's ear had caught eagerly her mention of the living, 
and as soon as he could, he reopened the subject, seeing here a possi- 
bility of making amends for the casting-vote he had once given with 
an ill-satisfied conscience. 

“ Instead of telling yc ii anything about Mr Tyke,” he said, " I 
should like to speak of another man — Mr Farebrother, the Vicar of 
St Botolph's. His living is a poor one, and gives him a stinted pro- 
vision for himself and his family. His mother, aunt, and sister fdl 
live with liim, and depend upon him. I believe he has never married 
because of them. I never heard such good preaching as his — such 
plain, easy eloquence. He would have done to preach at St Paul's 
Cross after old Latimer. His talk is just as good about all subjects : 
original, simple, clear. I think him a remarkable fellow ; he ought 
to have done more than he has done.” 

‘‘Why has he not done morel” said Dorothea, interested now in 
all who had slipped below their own intention. 

“ That's a hard question,” said Lydgate. “ I find myself that it's 
uncommonly diflicult to make the right thing work: there are so 
many strings pulling at once, Farebrother often hints that he has 
got into tlie Avrong profession ; he wants a wider range than that of a 
poor clergyman, and I suppose he has no interest to help him on. 
He is veiy fond of Natural History and various scientific matters, 
and he is hampered in reconciling these tastes with his position. He 
has no money to spare — hardly enough to use ; and that has led him 
into card-playing — Middlemarch is a great place for whist. He does 
play for money, and he Avins a good deal. Of course that takes hini 
into company a little beneath him, and makes him slack about somb 
things ; and yet, with all that, looking at him as a wliole, I think he 
is one of the most blameless men 1 ever knew. He has neither 
venom nor doubleness in him, and those often go with a more correct 
outside.” 

“ I wonder whether he suffers in his conscience because of that habit,” 
said Dorothea ; “ I wonder whether he wishes he could leave it off.” 

“ I have no doubt he would leave it off, if he were transplanted 
into plenty ; he would be glad of the time for other things.” 

“ My uncle says that Mr Tyke is spoken of as an apostolic man,” 
said Dorothea, meditatively. She was wishing it were possible to re- 
store the times of j)rimitive zeal, and yet thinking of Mr Farebrother 
with a strong desire to rescue him from his clumce-gotten money. 
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“ I don’t pretend to say that Farebrother is apostolic,” said Lyd- 
gate. His position is not quite like that of the Apostles : he is only 
a parson among panshioners whose lives he has to tiy and make bet- 
ter. Practical^ I find that what is called being apostolic now, is an 
impatience of everything in which the parson doesn’t cut the princi- 
pal figure. I see something of that in Mr Tyke at the Hospital : a 
good deal of his doctrine is a sort of pinching hard to make people 
uncomfortably aware of him. Besides, an apostolic man at LowicK ! 
— ^he ought to think, as St Francis did, thiit it is needful to preach to 
the birds.” . 

True,” said Dorothea. “ It is hard to imagine what sort of no- 
tions our farmers and labourei’s get from their teaching. I have been 
looking into a volume of sermons by Mr Tyke : such sermons would 
be of no use at Lowick — I mean, about imputed righteousness and the 
prophecies in the Apocalypse. I have always been thinking of the 
different ways in which Christianity is taught, and whenever I find 
one way that makes it a wider blessing than any otlier, I cling to that 
as the truest — I mean that wliich takas in the most good of all kinds, 
and brings in the most people as sharers in it. It is surely lictter to 
pardon too much, than to condemn too much. But I should like to 
see Mr Farebrother and hear him preach.” 

Do,” said Lydgate ; I trust to the effect of that. Ho is very 
much beloved, but he has his enemies too : there are always people 
who can’t forgive an able man for dilfering from them. And that 
money-winning business is really a blot. You don’t, of course, see 
many Middlemarch people : but Mr Ladislaw, who is constantly 
seeing Mr Brooke, is a great friend of Mr Farebrother’s old ladies, and 
would be glad to sing the Vicar’s praises. One of the old ladies — 
Miss Noble, the aunt — is a wonderfully (uiaint picture of s(‘lf-forget- 
ful goodness, and Ladislaw gallants her about sometimes. I met them 
one day in a back street ; you know Lmlislaw’s look — a sort of Daidmis 
in coat and waistcoat ; and tliis little old maid reaching iq) to his arm 
— ^tliey looked like a coufde dropped out of a romantic conie<ly. But 
the best evidence about Farebrother is to see him and hear him.” 


Happily Dorothea was in her private sitting-room when this con- 
yfirsation occurred, and there was no one present to make Lydgate’s 
innocent introduction of Ladislaw painful to lier. As was usual witli 
him in matters of personal gossip, Lydgate had rpiite forgotten Rosa- 
mond’s remark that she thought Will adored Mrs Citsauhon. At that 
moment he was only caring for what would recommend the Fare- 
brother family ; and he had purposely given em2)hasiH to the worst 
^at could be said about the vicar, in order to foresttdl objections. In 
the weeks since Mr Casaubon’s death he had hardly seen Ladislaw, 
and he had heard no rumour to warn him that Mr Brooke’s confi- 
dential secretary wjus a dangerous subject with Mrs Casaubon, "When 
he was gone, his picture of LadislaAV lingere<l in htji* mind and dis- 
puted the ground with that question of the Lowick living. What was 
WUl I^lislaw thinking about her] Woidd he hear of that fact 
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which made her cheeks bum as they never used to do ? And how 
would he feel when he heard it? — But she could see as w^ as 
possible how he smiled down at the little old maid. An ItaJian with 
white mice — on the contrary, he was a creature who entered into 
every one’s feelings, and could take the pressure of their thought 
iust^ of urging his own with iron resistance. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Party is Nr too. and you shall see 

By force of Logic how they l>oth agi-ee : 

The Many in the One. Uie One in Many ; 

All is not Some, nor Some the same as Any : 

Qenus holds species, both are great or small ; 

One genus highest, one not high at all ; 

Each species ^ its differentia too, 

Tills is not That, and He was never You, 

Though this and that ara ayes, and you and ho 
Are like as one to one, or three to tliree. 

No gossip about Mr Casauboii’s will had yet reached Ladislaw : the 
air seemed to be filled with the dissolution of Parliament and the 
coming election, as the old wakes and fairs were filled with the ^val 
clatter of itinerant shows ; and more private noises were taken little 
notice of. The famous dry election ” was at hand, in which the 
depths of public feeling might be measured by the low flood-mark of 
dnnk. Will Ladislaw was one of the busiest at this time ; and though 
Dorothea’s widowhood was continually in liis thought, he was so far 
from wishing to be spoken to on the subject, that when Lydgate 
sought him out to tell him what had ^sed about the Lowick li\!mg, 
he answered rather waspishly — 

“ Why should you bring me into the matter ? I never see Mrs 
Casaubon, and am not likely to see her, since she is at Freshitt. I 
never go there. It is Tory ground, where I and the ‘ Pioneer’ are iu) 
more welcome than a poacher and his gun.” '• 

The fact was that Will hod been mode the more susceptible by 
observing that Mr Brooke, instead of wishing him, as before, to come 
to the Grange oftener th^ was quite agr^able to himself, seemed 
now to contrive that he should go there as little a^ossible. This was 
a shuffling concession of Mr Brooke’s to Sir James Cnettam’s indignant 
remonstrance ; and Will, awake to the slightest hint in this direction, 
concluded that he was to be kept away from the Grange on Dorothea’s 
account.' Her Mends, then, regarded him with some suspicion? 
Their fears were quite superfluous ; they were very much mistaken 
if they imagined that he would put himself forwara as a needy ad- 
venturer trying to win the favour of a rich woman. 

Until now Will had never fully seen the chasm between himself 
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and Dorothea — ^until now that he was come to tlie brink of it, and 
saw ]|er on the other side. He began, not without some inward r{^e, 
to think of uoing away from the neighbourhood ; it would be im- 
pos^ble for him to show any liutlier interest in Dorothea without 
subjecting himself to disagreeable imputations — ^perhaps even in her 
mind, which others might tiy to jjoison. 

^ We are for ever divided,” said Will. “ I might os well be at 
Borne ; she would be no fai'tlicr from me.” But what we call our 
despair is often only the painful eagerness of unfed hope. Them 
were plenty of rea.3ons why lie should not go — ^public reasons why lie 
should not quit his post at this crisis, leaving Mr Brooke in the 
lurch when he needed ‘‘ coaching” for the election, and when there 
was so much canvassing, direct and indirect, to he canied on. Will 
could not like to leave hia own chessmen in the heat of a game ; and 
any candidate on the right side, even if his brain and marrow had 
been as soft as was consistent with a gentlemanly hearing, might help 
to turn a majority. To coach Mr Brooke and teep him steadily to 
the idea that he must pledge himself to vote for the actual Befonn 
BUI, instead of insisting on his independence and jiGwer of pulling 
up in time, wiis not an easy task. Mr Farehrothers prophecy of a 
fourth candidate “ in the bag” had not yet been fulfilled, neither the 
Parliamentary Candidate Society nor any other power on the watch 
to secure a refonning nuyority seeing a woithy nodus for iiitcrfemnce 
while there was a second refonning candidate like Mr Brooke, who 
might ho returned at his own exiiense ; and the fight lay entirely 
between Pinkerton the old Tory member, Bagster the new Whig 
member returned at the lust election, and Brooke the future inde- 
pendent member, who was to fi'tter himself for this occasion only. Mr 
Hawley and his jiarty would bend all their forces to the return of 
Pinkerton, and Mr Brooke's success must deiiend either on idiuiq^ers 
which would leave Bagster in the rear, or on the new minting of 
Tory votes into reforming votes. The latter means, of course, would 
be preferable. 

This prospect of converting votes was a dangerous distraction to Mr 
Brooke ; hk impression that waverers were likely to he allured by 
wftvering statements, and also the liability of his mind to stick afresh 
at opposing arguments us they turned up in liis memoiy, gave Will 
Ladislaw much trouble. 

" You know there are tactics in these tilings,” said Mr Brooke ; 
"meeting people half-way — tempering your ideas — saying, ‘Well 
now, there's something in that,* and so on. I agree with you that this 
is a peculiar occasion — the country with a will of its own — ^politictd. 
unions— -that sort of thing — but we sometimes cut with rather too 
a knife, Ladislaw. These ten-pound householders, noV : why 
ten I Draw the line somewhere — ^yes ; but why just at ten ? Thars 
a difficult question, now, if you go into it.” 

" Of course it is,” said Wm, impatiently. " But if you are to wait 
till we get a logical Bill, you must put yourself foiward as a revolu- 
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tionist^ and then MiddLemarch would not elect you, I fancy. As for 
trimming, this is not a time for trimming ” o 

Mr Brooke always ended by agreeing with Ladislaw, who still 
appeared to him a sort of Burke with a leaven of Shelley ; but after 
an interval the wisdom of his own methods reasserted itself, and he 
was again drawn into using them with much hopefulness. At this 
stage of affairs he was in excellent sinrits, which even supported him 
under large advances of money ; for his powers of convincing and 
persuading had not yet been tested by anything more difficult man a 
chairman^s speech introducing other orators, or a dialogue with a 
Middlemarcn voter, from wliich he came away witli a sense that he 
was a tactician by nature, and that it was a pity he had not jmne 
earlier into this land of thing. He was a little conscious of defeat, 
however, with Mr Maw:.isey, a chief representative in Middlemarch 
of that great social power, the retail trader, and naturally one of the 
most dt)ubtful voters in tlie borough — willing for liis own part to supply 
an equal cpiality of teas and sugars to reformer and anti-reformer, as 
well as to agree impartially with both, au<l feeling like the burgesses 
of old that this necessity of electing members was a great burthen to 
a town ; for even if there were no danger in holding out hopes to all 
parties beforehand, there would be the painful necessity at last of 
disappointing respectable people whose names were on his books. 
He was accustomed to receive large orders from Mr Brooke of Tijpton ; 
but then, there were many of Pinkerton’s committee whose opinions 
hivl a great weight of grocery on their side. Mr Mawmsey'thinking 
that Mr Brooke, as not too “ clever in his intellects,” was the more 
likely to forgive a grocer who gave a hostile vote under pressure, had 
become confidential in his back parlour. 

“ As to Keforin, sir, ])ut it in a family light,” he said, rattling the 
small silver in his pocket, and smiling aifably. “Will it support 
Mrs Mawmsey, and enable her to bring up six children when I am 
no more ? I put the question fietiously, knowing what must be tlie 
answer. Very well, sir. I lusk you what, as a husband and a father, 
I am to do when gentlemen come to me and say, ‘ Do as you like, 
MawnLsey ; but if you vote against us, I shall get my groceries else- 
where : when I sugar my ]i([U0T I like to feel that I am benefiting 
the country by maintaiidng tmdesineii of the right colour.' Those 
very words have been spoken to me, sir, in the very chair where 
you are now sitting. I don’t mean by your honourable self, Mr 
Brooke.” 

“No, no, no — ^that’s naiTow, you know. Until my butler com- 
plains to me of your goods, Mr Mawmsey,” said Mr Brooke, sooth- 
ingly, “ until I hear that you send bad sugars, spices — that sort of 
thing — shall never order him to go elsewhere.” 

“ Sir, I am your humble servant, and greatly obliged,” said Mr 
Mawmsey, feeling that politics were clearing up a little. “There 
would be some pleasure in voting for a gentleman who speaks in that 
honourable manner.” 
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" Well, you know, Mr Mawnisey, you would find it the right thing 
to put yourself on our side. This Reform will touch everybody by- 
and-by — a thoroughly popular measure — a sort of A, B, C, you know, 
that must come first before the rest can follow. I ^uite agree with 
you that you've got to look at the thing in a family light : but public 
rairit, now. We're all one family, you know — it's all one cupboaitl. 
Such a thing as a vote, now : wiiy, it may help to make men's for- 
tunes at the Cape — there's no knowing what may l)e the eflect of a 
vote," Mr Brooke ended, with a sense of being a little out at sea, 
though finding it still enjoyable. But Mr Mawnisey answered in a 
tone of decisive check. 

I beg your pardon, sir, but I can't afford that. When I give a 
vote I must know what I'm doing ; I must look to what will be the 
effects on my till and ledger, speaking res^iectfully. Prices, I’ll 
admit, are what nobody can know the merits of; and the sudden 
falls after you've bought in currants, which are a goods that will not 
keep — I've never myself seen into the ins and outs there ; which is a 
rebuke to liuman laidc. But as to one family, there's debtor and 
creditor, I hope ; they're not going to reform that away ; else T should 
vote for things staying jis they are. Few men have less need to ciy 
for change than I have, personally speaking — that is, for self and 
family. I am not one of those who have nothing to lose : I mean as 
to respectability both in parish and inivate business, and noways in 
respect of your honourable self and custom, which you was good 
enough to say you would not withdraw from me, vote or no V(>te, 
while the article sent in was satisfactory." 

After this conversation Mr Mawnisey went up and boasted to his 
wife that he had been rather too many for Brooke of Tipton, and 
that he didn't mind so much now about going to the poll. 

Mr Brooke on this occasion abstained from boasting of liis tactics 
to Ladislaw, who for his ]mrt was gla<l enough to jiersuade himself 
that he had no concern with any canvassing except the jmrely aigu- 
mentative sori, and that he worked no meaner engine than knowledge. 
Mr Brooke, necessaiily, had his tigents, who undeislood the nature 
of the Mid^emarch voter and the means of enlisting liis ignorance on 
the side of the Bill — ^which were remarkahly similar to the means 
of enlisting it on the side against the Bill. Will stoi)p(*d his ears. 
Occasionally Parliament, like the rest of our lives, even to our eating 
and ai)]mrel, could hardly go on if our imaginations were too active 
about processes. There were plenty of dirty-handed men in the 
world to do dirty business ; and Will protested to himself that his 
share in bringing Mr Brooke througli would be quite innocent. 

But whether he should succeed in that mode of contrilJbuting to 
the majority on the riglit side was very doubtful to him. He had 
written out various speeches and memoranda for speeches, but he 
had begun to perceive that Mr Brooke's mind, if it had the burthen 
of remembering any train of thought, would let it droj), nm away in 
search of it, and not easily come buck again. To collect documents 
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is one mode of seiving your country, and to remember the contents 
of a document is anomer. No I the only way in which Mr Biooke 
could be coerced into thinking of the right arguments at the right 
time was to be well plied with them till they took up all the room in 
his brain. But here there was the dlihculty of finding room, so 
many things having been taken in beforehand. Mr Brooke him- 
self observed that his ideas stood rather in his way when he was 
speaking. 

However, Ladislaw’s coaching was forthwith to be put to the test, 
for before the day of nomination Mr Brooke was to explain himself 
to the worthy electors of Middlcmarch from the balcony of the 
Wliite Hart, which looked out advantageously at an angle of the 
market-place, commanding a large area in front and two converging 
streets. It was a fine May moniing, and everything seemed liopefiil ; 
there was some prospect of aii understanding between Bagster’s com- 
mittee and Brooke’s, to which Mr Bulstrode, Mr Staiidish as a Liberal 
lawyer, and such inanuiacturers as Mr Plymdale and Mr Vincy, gave 
a solidity wliich almost counterbalanced Mr Hawley and his associates 
who sat for Pinkerton at the Green Drjigon. Mr Brooke, conscious 
of having weakened the blasts of the ‘ Tniinpet ’ against him, by his 
refonus as a landlord in the hist half year, and hearing himself cheered 
a little as he drove into the town, felt his heart tolerably light under 
liis buff-coloured waistcoat. But with regard to critical occasions, it 
often liai)pens that all moments' seem comfortably remote until the 
last. 

"This looks well, eh?” said Mr Brooke as tlie crowd gathered. 
" I shall have a good audience, at any rate. I like this, now — 
kind of public made up of one’s own neighboui's, you know.” 

The weavers and tannei'S of Middlcmarch, unlike Mr Mawmsey, had 
never thought of Mr Bi^ooke as a neighbfmr, and were not more at- 
tached to him than if he had been sent in a l)ox from London. But 
they listened without much disturbance to the speakers who intro- 
duced the candidate, though one of them — a political personage fi-om 
Brassing, who came to tell Middl^aidi its duty — sj^oke so fiilly, that 
it was alanning to think what the candidate could find to say after 
him. Meanwhile the crowd became denser, and as the political per- 
sonage neared the end of his speech, Mr Brooke felt a remarkable change 
in his sensations while he still handled his eye-glass, trifled with docu- 
ments before him, and exchanged remarks with his committee, as a 
man to whom the moment of summons was indifferent. 

" I’ll take another glass of sherry, Ladislaw,” he said, with an easy 
air, to Will, who was close behind him, and presently handed him the 
supposed fortifier. It was iU-choseii ; for Mr Brooke was an abstem- 
ious man, and to drink a second glass of sheny quickly at no great 
interval from the first was a surprise to his system which tend^ to 
'Scatter his eneigies instead of collecting them. Pray pity him : so 
many English gentlemen make themselves miserable by speechifying 
on entirely private grounds ! whereas Mr Brooke wished to serve his 
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country by standing for Parliament — ^which, indeed, may also be done 
on private grounds, but being once undertaken does absolutely de- 
mand some speechifying. 

' It was not about the oeginning of his speech that Mr Brooke was 
at all anxious ; this, he felt sui'e, would be all right ; he should have 
it quite pat, cut out as neatly as a set of couplets from Pope. Em- 
balming would be easy, but the vision of open sea that might come 
after was alaniiiiig. ** And questions, now," hinted the demon just 
waking up in his stomach, “ somebody may put questions about the 
schedules. — Ladislaw,” he continued, moud, “just hand me the mem- 
orandum of the schedules.” 

When Mr Brooke presented himself on the balcony, the cheers were 
quite loud enough to counterbalance the yells, groans, brayiiigs, and 
other expressions of adverse tlieoiy, which were so moderate that Mr 
Standish (decidedly an old bird) observed in the eju’ next to him, 
“ This looks dangerous, by God i Hawley has got some deeper plan 
than this.” Still, the chcem were exhilarating, and no candidate 
could look more amiable than Mr Brooke, with the memorandum in 
his breast-pocket, his left Iiand on the rail of the bjdcony, and his 
right trifling with his eye-glass. The striking points in his appear- 
ance were his buff waistcoat, short-clippeil blond hair, and neutral 
physiognomy. He began with some confidence. 

“ Gentlemen — Electoi-s of Middlemarch 1 ” 

This was so much .the right thing that a little pause after it seemed 
natural. 

“Pm uncommonly glad to be here — I was never so proud and 
happy in my life — never so happy, you know.” 

Tnis was a bold figure of speech, but not exactly the right thing ; 
for, unhappily, the pat opening had slijiped away — even coiqdets from 
Popb may be but “ faUings from us, vanisliings,” when fear clutches 
us, and a glass of sheny is hurrying like smoke among our ideas. 
Ladislaw, who stood at the window behind the sjieaker, thought, “ iPs 
all up now. The only chance is that, since the best filing won’t al- 
ways do, floundering may answer for once.” Mr Brooke, meanwhile, 
having lost other clues, fell back on himself and his qumifleations — 
always an appropriate graceful subject for a candidate. 

“ 1 am a close neighbour of yours, my good friends— youVe known 
me on the bench a good while — I’ve always gone a good deal into 
public questions — machinery, now, and machine-breaking — you’re 
many of you concerned with machinery, and I’ve been going into that 
lately. It won’t do, you know, breaking machines : everything must 
go on — ^trade, manufactures, commerce, interchange of staples-— that 
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-—I saw it wouldn’t do. I’ve been in the Levant, where some of your 
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Middlemarch goods go— and then, again, in the Baltic. The Baltic, 
now ” • 

Plying among his recollections in this way, Mr Brooke might have 
got along, easily to himself, and would have come back from the re- 
motest seas without trouble ; but a diabolical procedure had been set 
up by the enemy. At one and the same moment there had risen above 
the shoulders of the crowd, nearly opposite Mr Brooke, and within ten 
yards of him, the effigy of himself ; buff-coloured waistcoat, eye-glass, 
and neutral physiognomy, painted on rag ; and there had ansen, ap- 
parently in ttie air, like the note of the cuckoo, a parrot-like, Punch- 
voiced echo of his words. Everybody looked up at the open windows 
in the houses at the opposite angles of the converging streets ; but they 
were either blank, or filled by laughing ILstcners. The most innocent 
echo has an impish mockery in it when it follows a gravely persistent 
speaker, and this echo was not at all innocent ; if it did not follow 
with the precision of a natural eclio, it had a wicked choice of the 
words it overtook. By the time it said, “ The Baltic, now,'* the laugh 
which had been running through the audience became a general shout, 
and but for the sobering effects of party andthatgreat public cause which 
the entanglement of things had rdentified with Brooke of Tipton," 
the laugh might have caught his committee. Mr Bulstrode asked, 
reprehensively, what the new police was doing ; but a voice could not 
well be collared, and an attack on tire effigy of the candidate would 
have been too equivocal, since Hawley probably meant it to be pelted. 

Mr Brooke himself was not in a position to be quickly conscious of ; 
anything except a general slipping away of ideas within himself : h^* 
had even a little singing in the ears, and he was the only person whcr 
had not yet taken distinct account of the echo or discerned the image 
of himself. Few things hold the perceptions more thoroughly captive 
than anxiety about what we have got to say. Mr Brooke heard the 
laughter ; but he had expected some Tory efforts at disturbance, and 
he was at this moment additionally excited by the tickling, stinging 
sense that his lost exordium was coming back to fetch him from the 
Baltic. 

" That reminds me,” he went on, thrusting a hand into his side- 
pocket, with an easy air, " if I wanted a precedent, you know — ^but 
we never want a precedent for the right thing — but there is Chatham, 
now ; I can't say I should have supported Chatham, or Pitt, the 
younger Pitt — ^he was not a man of ideas, and we want ideas, you 
know.” 

" Blast your ideas ! we want the Bill,” said a loud rough voice from 
the crowd below. 

Immediately the invisible Punch, who had hitherto followed Mr 
Brooke, repeated, " Blast your ideas ! we want the Bill.” The laugh 
was louder than ever, and for the first time Mr Brooke being himsmf 
silent, heard distinctly the mocking echo. But it seemed to ridicule 
his interrupter, and in that light was encouraging ; so he replied mth 
amenity — 
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There is something in what you say, my good Mend, and what do 
we n\pet for but to speak our minds — ^^edorn of opinion, freedom of 
the press, liberty — that kind of thing] The Bill, now — you shall 
have the Bill ” — ^here Mr Brooke paused a moment to fix on his eyc- 
gl^ and take the paper from liis breast-pocket, with a sense of 
being practical and coming to particulars. The invisible Punch 
followed : — 

‘‘ You shall have the Bill, Mr Brooke, per electioneering contest, 
and a seat outside Parliament as delivered, five thousand poimds, 
seven shillings, and fourpence.” 

Mr Brooke, amid the roars of laughter, turned red, let his eye-glass 
fall, and looking about him confusedly, saw the iiiuige of liiiiisclf, 
which had come nearer. The next moment he saw it dolorously be- 
spattered with eggs. His spirit rose a little, and his voice too. 

" Buffoonery, tricks, ridicule the test of truth — all that is very well” 
--here an unpleasant egg broke on Mr Brooke’s shoulder, as the echo 
said, “ All that is very well ; ” then came a hail of eggs, chiefly aimed 
at the image, but occasionally liitting the original, as if by chance. 
There was a stream of new men pushing among the crowd ; whistles, 
yells, bellowings, and fifes made all the greater hubbub because there 
was shouting and struggling to put them down. No voice would 
have had wing enough to rise above the uproar, and Mr Brooke, dis- 
agreeably anointed, stood his ground no longer. The fnistration 
would have been less exasperating if it had been less gamesome and 
boyish : a serious assault of which the newspaper reporter can aver 
that it endangered the learned gentleman’s ribs,” or can respectfully 
bear witness to “the soles of that gentleman’s boots having been 
visible above the railing,” has perhaps more consolations attached 
to it. 

Mr Brooke re-entered the committee-room, saying, as carelessly as 
he could, “ This is a little too bad, you know. I should have got the 
ear of the people by-and-by — ^but they didn’t give me time. I should 
have gone into the Bill by-and-by, you know,” he added, glancing 
at Ladislaw. “ However, things will come all right at the nomi- 
nation.” 

But it was not resolved unanimously that things would come right ; 
on the contrary, the committee looked rather grim, and the political 
personage from Brassing was writing busily, as if he were brewing 
new devices. 

“ It was Bowyer who did it,” said Mr Standi sh, evasively. “ I know 
it as well as if he had been advertised. H(j’s uncommonly good at 
ventriloquism, and he did it uncommonly well, by God ! Hawley 
has been having him to dinner lately : there’s a fund of talent in 
Bowyer.” • 

“ Well, you know, you never mentione<l him to me, Standish, else 
I would have invited him to dine,” said poor Mr Brooke, who had 
gone through a great deal of inviting for the good of his country. 

“ There’s not a more paltry fellow in Middlemarch than Bowyer,” 
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fiaid Ladi^w, indignantly^ but it seems as if the paltiy fellows vr&e 
always to turn the scale. • 

Will was thorouglily out of temper with himself as well as with his 
"principal,” and he went to shut himself in his rooms with a half- 
formed resolve to throw up the ^ Pioneer ' and Mr Brooke together. 
Why should he stay 1 If the impassable gulf between himself and 
Dorothea were ever to be filled up, it must rather be by his going 
nway and getting into a thoroughly different position than by staying 
here and slmping into deserved contempt as an understrapper m 
Brooke’s. Then came the young dream oi wonders that he imght do 
— ^in five years, for example : political writing, political speaking, 
would get a higher value now public life was going to be wider and 
more national, and they might give him such distinction that he 
would not seem to be asking Dorothea to step down to him. Five 
years ; — ^if he could only be euie that she cared for him more than for 
others ; if he could only make her aware that he stood aloof until he 
could tell his love without lowering himself — then he could go away 
easily, and begin a career which at five-and-twenty seemed probable 
enough in the inward order of tilings, where talent brings fame, and 
fame everything else which is delightful. He could Si)eak and he 
could write ; he could master any subject if he chose, and he meant 
always to take the side of reason and justice, on which he would carry 
all his ardour. Why should he not one day be lifted above the 
shoulders of the crowd, and feel that he had won that eminence welljv 
Without doubt he would leave Middlemarch, go to town, and mal^ 
himself fit for celebrity by " eating his dinners/’ ^ 

But not immediately : not until some kind of sign had passed be- 
tween him and Dorothea. He could not be satisfiw until she knew 


why, even if he were the man she would choose to marry, he would 
not marry her. Hence he must keep his post and bear with Mr 
Brooke a little longer. 

But he soon hivd reason to suspect that Mr Brooke had anticipated 
him in the wish to break up their connection. Deputations without 
and voices within had concurred in inducing that philanthropist to 
take a stronger measure than usual for the good of mankind ; namely, 
to withdraw in favour of another candidate, to whom he left the ad- 
vantages of his canvassing machinery. He himself called this a strong 
measure, but observed that his health was less capable of sustaining 
excitement than he had imagined. 

" I have felt uneasy about the chest — ^it won’t do to carry that too 
for,” he said to Ladislaw in explaining the affair. " 1 must pull up. 
Boor Casaubon was a warning, you know. I’ve made some heavy 
advances, but I’ve dug a channel. It’s rather coarse work — ^this elec- 
tioneering, eh, Ladislaw 1 I daresay you are tired of it. ^ However, 
we have dug a channel with the ^ Pioneer’ — put things in a track, 
and so on. A more ordinary man than you might cany it on now- 
more ordinary, you know.” 

“ Do you wish me to give it up 1 ” said Will, the quick colour 
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coming m his face, as he rose from the wnting-table, and took a turn 
of three steps with his hands in his pockets. I am ready to do so 
whonever you wish it.” 

" As to wishmg, my dear Ladislaw, I have the highest opinion of 
your powers, you know. But about the ' Pioneer,’ I have been con- 
sulting a little with some ol the men on oiu side, and they aie inclined 
to take it mto their hands — ^mdemmly me to a certun extent — carry 
it on, in fact. And under the circumstances, you might like to give 
up—might find a better field. These pcojile might not take that high 
View of you which I have always taken, as an alter ego, a light hand 
— ^though I always looked forwaid to your doing somethmg else. I 
thmk of having a lun into Fiance But Pll wiit(‘ you any letters, 
you know — ^to Althorpe and people ol tli it kind I Va me t Althonpe.” 

“lam exceedmgly obliged to you,” said Ladi&law, proudly. “ Smee 
you are going to pait with the ‘Pioneer,’ I need not tiouble you about 
the steps I shall take I may choose to continue licic for llie piesent ” 
Aifter Mr Brooke had left him Will said to Ininself, “ The rest of 
the family have been urging him to get iid of me, and he doesn’t 
care now about n y going. 1 shall stay as long as I like. 1 shall go 
of my own movement, and not because they aie afraid of me.” 


CHAPTER LII. 


** His heart 

Tlio lowliest duties «ii itself did lay.” 

— WoilDSWOUTH. 

On that June evening when Mr Farebroth(*r knew that he was to 
have the Lowick living, there was joy in the old-fashioned parlour, 
and even the portraits of the great lawyers seemed to look on with 
satisfaction. His mother left her tea and toast untouched, but sat 
with her usual pretty primness, only showing her emotion by that 
flush in the cheeks and brightness in the eyes which give an old 
woman a touching momentary identity with her far-off youthful self^ 
and saying decisively — 

“ The ^eatest comfort, Camden, is that you have deserved it.” 

“ When a man gets a good berth, mother, half the desendng must, 
come after,” said the son, brimful of plejisure, and not trying to con- 
cesd it. The gladness in his face was of that active kin<l which seems 
to have energy enough not only to flash outwardly, but to light up* 
busy vision within : one seemed to see thoughts, as well as^lelight, in 
his glances. 

“Now, aunt,” he went on, rubbing his hands and looking at Miss 
Noble, who was making tender little beaver-like noises, “ there shall 
be sugar-candy always on the table for you to steal and give to the 
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children, and you shall have a great many new stockings to make 
presents of, ana you shall dam your own more than ever ! ” • 

Miss Noble nodded at her nephew with a subdued half-fnghtened 
laugh, conscious of having already dropped an additional lump of 
sugar into her basket on the strength of the new preferment. * 

"As for you, Winny” — ^the Vicar went on — "I shall make no 
diificulty about your marrying any Lowick bachelor — Mr Solomon 
Featherstone, for example, as soon as I find you are in love with 
him.” 

Miss Winifred, who had been looking at her brother all the while 
and crying heartily, which was her way of rejoicing, smiled through 
her tears and said, “ You must set me the example. Cam : you must 
marry now.” 

" With all my heart. Tut who is in love with me ? I am a seedy 
old fellow,” said the Vicar, rising, pushing his chair away and look- 
ing down at himself. " What do you say, mother ] ” 

" You are a handsome man, Camden : though not so fine a figure 
of a man as yoiu* father,” said the old lady. 

** 1 wish you would marry Miss Garth, brother,” said Miss Wini- 
fred. " She would make us so lively at Lowick.” 

“Very fine I You talk as if young women were tied up to be 
chosen, like poultry at market ; as if I had only to ask and every- 
body would nave me,” said the Vicar, not caring to specify. 

“ We don't want everybody,” said Mis* Winifred. “ But you would 
like Miss Gaitli, mother, shoiudii't you ? ” 

“ My son's choice shall be mine,” said Mrs Farehrother, with ma- 
jestic discretion, “ and a wife would he most welcome, Camden. You 
will want your whist at home when we go to Lowick, and Henrietta 
Noble never was a whist-player.” (Mrs Farehrother always called 
her tiny old sister by that magnificent name.) 

“ I shall do without whist now, mother.” 

“ Why so, Camden ? In my time whist was thought an undeni- 
able amusement for a good churchman,” said Mrs Farehrother, inno- 
cent of the meaning that whist had for her son, and speaking rather 
sharply, as at some dangerous countenancing of new doctrine. 

“ 1 shall he too busy for whist ; I shall have two parishes,” said the 
Vicar, preferring not to discuss the virtues of that game. 

He had already said to Dorothea, “ I don't feel hound to mve 
up St Botolph's. It is protest enough against the pluralism tiiey 
want to reform if I give somebody else most of the money. The 
stronger thing is not to give up power, but to use it well.” 

“ I have thought of that,” said Dorothea. “ So far as self is con- 
cerned, I think it would he easier to give up power and money than 
to keep them. It seems very unfitting that I should have this patron- 
age, yet I felt that I ought not to let it he used by some one else in- 
stead of me.” 

“ It is I who am hound to act so that you will not regret your 
power,” said Mr Farehrother. 
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His was one of the natures in which conscience gets the more ac- 
tive when the yoke of life ceases to gnll them. He made no display 
of humilily on the subject^ but in his heart he felt rather ashamed 
that his conduct had shown laches which others who did not get 
benefices were free from. 

‘‘ I used often to wish I had been something else than a clergy- 
man,” he said to Lydgate, “ but perhaps it will be better to try and 
make as good a clergyman out of myself as I can. That is the well- 
beneficed point of view, you perceive, from which difficulties are 
much sim]^ified,” he ended, smiling. 

The Vicar did feel then as if liis share of duties would bo easy. 
But Duty has a trick of behaving unexpectedly — something like a 
heavy friend whom we have amiably asked to visit us, and who 
breaks his leg within our gates. 

Hardly a week later. Duty presented itself in his study under the 

a iise of Fred Vincy, now returned from Omnibus College with liis 
elor’s degree. 

"lam ashamed to trouble you, Mr Farebrother,” said Fred, whose 
fair open face was propitiatiiijg, " but you are the only friend I can 
consult. I told you everything once before, and you were so good 
that I can’t help coming to you agiiiii.” 

" Sit down, Fred, Fm ready to hear and do anything I can,” said 
the Vicar, who was busy packing some small objects for removal, and 
went on with his work. ^ 

" I wanted to tell you Fred hesitated an instant and then 

went on plungingly, " I might go into the Church now ; and really, 
look where 1 may, I can’t sec anything else to do. I don’t like it, 
but I know it’s uncommonly hard on my father to say so, after he has 
spent a good deal of money in educating me for it.” Fred paused 
again an instant, and then repeated, " and I can’t see anything else 
to do.” 

" I did talk to your father about it, Fred, but I made little way 
witli him. He said it wjis too late. But you have got over one 
bridge now ; what are your other difficulties ? ” 

" Merely that I don’t like it. I don’t like divinity, and preaching, 
and feeling obliged to look serious. I like riding across country, 
and doing as other men do. I don’t mean that 1 want to be a bad 
fellow in any way ; but I’ve no taste for the sort of thing people 
expect of a clergyman. And yet what else am I to do ? My father 
can’t spare me any capital, else I might go into farming. And he 
has no room for me in his trade. And of course I can’t begin to 
study for law or nliysic now, when my father wants me to earn 
something. It’s all very well to say I’m wrong to go into the 
Church ; but those who say so might os well tell me to go«into the 
backwoods.” 

Fred’s voice Inwl taken a tone of grumbling remonstrance, and Mr 
Farebrother might have been inclined to smile if his mind had not 
been too busy in imagining more than Fred told him. 
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' " Have you any difficulties about doctrines — about the .Articles 
he said^ tiding hard to think of the question simply for Fred’s sake. 

No ; I suppose the Articles are right. I am not prepared with 
any arguments to disprove them^ and much better, cleverer fellows 
than I am go in for them entirely. 1 think it would be rather ridicu- 
lous in me to urge scruples of that sort, as if 1 were a judge,” said 
Fred, quite simply. 

I suppose, then, it lias occurred to you that you might be a fair 
parish priest without being much of a divine ?” 

" Of course, if I am obliged to be a clergyman, I shall try and do 
my duty, though I mayn’t like it. Do you think anybody ought to 
blame me?” 

“For going into the Church under the circumstances? That 
depends on your conscience, Fred — how far you have counted the 
cost, and seen what your position will require of you. I can only 
tell you about niyscll, that I have always been too lax, and have been 
uneasy in consequence.” 

“ But there is another hindrance,” said Fred, colouring. “ I did 
not tell you before, though jDerhaps I may have said things that made 
you guess it. There is somebody I am very fond of : I have loved 
her ever since we were children.” 

“Miss Garth, I suppose ?” said the Vicar, examining some labels 
very closely. 

“ Yes. I shouldn’t mind anything 0she would have me. And I 
know I could be a good fellow then.” 

“ And you think she returns the feeling ? ” 

“ She never will say so ; and a good while ago she made me promise 
not to speak to her about it jigain. And she has set her mind especially 
against my being a clergymiin ; I know that. But I can’t give her 
up. I do think she cares about me. I saw Mrs Garth last night, 
and she said that Mary was staying at Lowick Kectory with Miss 
Farebrother.” 

“ Yes, she is very kindly helping my sister. Do you wish to go 
there ? ” 

“No, I want to ask a gi’eat favour of you. I am ashamed to 
bother you in this way ; but Mary might listen to what you said, 
if you mentioned the subject to her — I mean about my going into 
the Church.” 

“ That is rather a delicate task, my dear Fred. I shall have to 
presuppose your attachment to her ; and to enter on the subject as 
you wish me to do, will be asking her to tell me whether she re- 
turns it.” 

“ That is what I want her to tell you,” said Fred, bluntly. “ I 
don’t knew what to do, unless I can get at her feeling.” 

“ You mean that you would be guided by that as to your going 
into the Church ?” 

“ If Mary said she would never have me I might as well go Wioilg 
in one way as another.” 
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** That is nonsense^ Fred. Men outlive their love, hut they don’t 
outHiie the consequences of their reckli^ssncss.” 

“ Not my sort of love : I have never been without loving Mary. If 
I had to give her up, it would be like beginning to live on wooden legs.” 

‘‘Will she not be hurt at my intrusion 

“ No, I feel sure she will not. She respects you more than any 
one, and she would not j)ut you off with fun as she does me. Of 
course I could not have told any one else, or asked any one else to 
speak to her, but you. There is no one else who could be such a 
mend to both of us.” Fred paused a moment, and then said, rather 
complainingly, “ And she ought to acknowledge that I have worked 
in order to pass. She ought to believe that I would exei-t myself for 
her sake.” 

There was a moment’s silence before Mr Farebrother laid down his 
work, and putting out his hand to Fred said — 

“ Very well, my boy. I will do what you wish.” 

That very day Mr Farebrother went to Lowick imrsonage on the 
nag which he had just set up. “ Decidedly I am an old stalk,” lie 
thought, “ the young growths are pusliing me aside.” 

He found Mary in the garden gathering roses and sprinkling the 
petals on a sheet. The sun was low, and tidl trees sent their shadows 
across the grassy walks where Mmy was moving uitliout bonnet or 
parasol. She did not ohseive Mr Fai’el)rother’s appioacli along tlie 
grass, and had just stooped #own to lecture a small black-and-tan 
terrier, which would persist in walking on the sheet tuid smelling at 
the rose-leaves as Maiy sprinkled them. She took his fore-paws in 
one hand, and lifted up the forefinger of the other, while the dog 
wrinkled his brows and looked embanassed. “Flv, Fly, I am 
ashamed of you,” Miuy was saying in a grave contralto. “ This is 
not becoming in a sensible dog ; anybody would think you were a 
silly young gentleman.” 

“ You are umncrciful to young gentlemen. Miss Gaitli,” said the 
Vicar, within two yards of her. 

Mmy started up and blushed. “ It always answers to reason with 
Fly,” Ae said, laughingly. 

“ But not with young gentlemen ?” 

“ Oh, with some, I suppose ; since some of them turn into excel- 
lent men.” 

“ I am glad of that admission, because I want at this veiy moment 
to interest you in a young gentleman.” 

“ Not a silly one, I hope,” said Mary, beginning to pluck the roses 
again, and feeling her heart beat uncomfortably. 

“ No *; though perhaps wisdom is not his strong point, but rather 
affection and sincerity. However, wisdom lies more in rtiose two 
qualities than people are apt to imagine. I hope you know by those 
marks what young gentleman I mean.” 

“Yes, 1' think I do,” said Mary, bravely, her face getting more 
serious, and her hands cold ; “it must be Fred Vincy.” 
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^ He has asked me to consult yon about his going into the Church. 
I' hope you will not thmk that 1 consented to take a liberty in pro- 
mising to do so.” 

" On the contrary, Mr Farebrother ” said Mary, giving up the roses, 
and folding her arms, but unable to look up, “ whenever you have 
anything to say to me I feel honoured.” 

“ But before I enter on that question, let me just touch a point on 
which your father took me into confidence ; by the way, it was that 
very evening on which I once before fulfilled a mission from Fred, 
just after he had gone to college. Mr Garth told me what happened 
on the night of Featherstone’s death — ^how you refused to bum the 
will ; and he said that you had some heart-iprickings on that subject, 
because you had been the innocent means ot hindering Fred from get- 
ting his ten thousand pounds. I have kept that in mind, and I have 
heard something that may relieve you on that score — may show you 
that no sin-offering is demanded from you there.” 

Mr Farebrother paused a moment and looked at Maiy. He meant 
to give Fred his full advantage, but it would be well, he thought, to 
clear her mind of any superstitions, such as women sometimes follow 
when they do a man the wrong of manying him as an act of atone- 
ment. Mary*s cheeks had begun to bum a little, and she was mute. 

“ I mean, that your action made no real difierence to Fredas lot. I 
find that the first will would not have been legally good after the burn- 
ing of the last ; it would not have stood if it had ])een disputed, and 
you may be sure it would have been disjiuted. So, on that scorc^you^ 
may feel your mind free,” I' ‘ ; 

“ Thank you, Mr Farebrother,” said Mary, earnestly. “lam grtJte- 
M to you for remembering my feelings.” • 

“ Well, now I may go on. Fred, you know, has taken his degree. 
He lias worked liis way so far, and now the question is, what is he to 
do ? That question is so ditficult that he is inclined to follow his 
fatlier^s wishes and enter the Cliurch, though you know better than I 
do that he was ipiite set against that foniierly. I have questioned him 
on the subject, and I confess I see no insuperable ol)jcction to his being 
a clergyman, as things go. He says that he could turn his mind to 
doing his best in that vocation, on one condition. If that condition 
were fulfilled I would do my utmost in helping Fred on. After a 
time — not, of course, at first — ^he might be with me as my curate, 
and he would have so much to do that his stipend would be nearly 
what I used to get as vicar. But I repeat that there is a condition 
without which all this good cannot come to pass. He has opened his 
heart to me, Miss Garth, and asked me to plead for him. The condi- 
tion lies entirely in your feeling.” 

Mary looked so much moved, that he said after a moment, “ Let us 
walk a little ; ” and when they were widking he added, “ To speak 
quite plainly, Fred will not take any course which would lessen the 
chance that you would consent to be his wife ; but with that prospect, 
he will try his best at anything you approve,” 
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I cannot possibly say that I will ever be his wife, Mr Farebrother : 
but J certainly never will be his vife if he becomes a clergyman. 
What you say is most generous and kind ; 1 don’t mean for a moment 
to correct your judgment. It is only that I have my girlish, mocking 
way of looking at tilings,” said Mary, with a returning sparkle of 
playfulness in her answer wliich only made its modesty more charming. 

“ He wishes me to report exactly what you think,” said Mr Fare- 
brother. 

“ I could not love a man who is ridiculous,” said Maiy, not choosing 
to go deeper. “ Fred has sense and knowledge enough to make him 
respectable, if he likes, in some good worldly business, but I can never 
imagine him preaching and exhorting, and pronouncing blessings, and 
praying by the sick, without feeling as if I were looking at a caricature. 
His being a clergyman would be only for gentility^s sake, and I think 
there is nothing more coiitemjitible than such imbecile gentility. I 
used to tliink that of Mr Crowse, with his emiity face and neat um- 
brella, and mincing little speeches. What right have such men to re- 
present Christianity — as if it were an institution for getting up idiots 

genteelly — as if ” Mary checked herself. She had been carried 

along as if she had been speaking to Fmd instead of Mr Farebrother. 

" Young women are severe ; they don’t feel the stress of action as 
men do, though perhaps 1 ought to make you an exception there. 
But you don’t init Fred Vincy on so low a level as that 

“No, indeed; he has jileiity of sense, but I thijjk he would not 
show it as a clergyman. He would be a piece of professional allec- 
tation.” 

“ Then the answer is (piitc decided. As a clergyman he could have 
no hope ] ” 

Mary shook her head. 

“ But if he braved all the difficulties of getting his l)read in some 
other way — will you give him the support of hope I May he count 
on winning you 1 ” 

“ I think Fred ought not to need telling again what I have already 
said to him,” Maiy answered, with a slight resentment in her manner. 
“ I mean that he ought not to jmt such ipiestions until he has done 
sometliing worthy, instead of saying that he could do it.’” 

Mr Farebrother was silent for a minute or more, and then, as they 
turned and paused under the shallow of a maple at the end of a grassy 
walk, said, “ I understand that you resist any attempt to fetter you, 
but either your feeling for Fred Vincy excludes your entertaining 
another attachimiiit, or it does not ; either he may count on your re- 
maining single until he shall have earned your hand, or he may in any 
case be disappointed. Pardon me, Maiy — ^you know I used to cate- 
chise you under that name — ^Imt when the state of a woman’s affec- 
tions touches the happiness of another life — of more lives than one — I 
think it would be the nobler course for her to be perfectly direct and 
open.” 

Mary in her turn was silent, wondering not at Mr FarebrotheFs 
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manner but at bis tone^ which had a grave restrained emotion in it. 
When the strange idea flawed across her that his words had reference to 
himself^ she was mcredulous, and ashamed of entertammg it. She had 
never thought that any man could love her except Fred, who had es^ 
poused her \vith the umbieUa iing, when she wore socks and little 
strapwd shoes ; still less that she could be of any importance to Mr 
Farebrofelicr, the cleverest man in hei narrow ciicle. She had only 
time to feel that all this was hazy and peiliaps illusory ; but one thing 
was clear and determined — ^her answer 

^ Since you think it my duty, Mr Farebrother, I wiU teU you that 
I have too strong a feeling foi Fred to give him up for any one else. I 
should never be quite happy if I thouglit lie was unhappy for the loss 
of me. It has taken such Jeep root in me — my giatitude to lum for 
always loving me best, and mindmg f>o much if I hint myself, from 
the time when we wcie veiy httle I caimot imagine any new feel- 
ing coming to iiLike that wc«iker. I should like bettci than anythmg 
to see hmi woithy of eveiy one's icspcct But please tell him I will 
not promise to matty him tiU then ; I should shame and grieve my 
father and mothei He is fiee to choose some one else '' 

Then I have fulfilled my commission thoioughly,” said Mi Faie- 
brother, putting out his hand to Mary, ‘‘and I shall iide back to Mid- 
dlemaicli foithwith With this piospect befoic him, we shall get 
Ficd into the nglit niche somehow, and I h()pe I shall live tojomyour 
hands God bless you • ” 

“ Oh, please stay, and let me give you some tea,” sxid Maiy Her 
eyes filled with tears, foi somethmg indehnable, somethmg like the 
lesolute suppression of a pain in Mi Farebrothei's manner, made her 
feel suddenly miserable, as she had once felt wlicn she saw liei father's 
hands trembhug lu a moniciit ol tiouble 

“ No, niy dear, no I must get back ” 

In thiee minutes tlie Vicii wis oiihoisibaek agiin, having gone 
magnanimously thiough a duty mueh liii dir than the i enunciation of 
whist, 01 even than the writing oi penitential meditations. 


CHAPTEE LIII. 

It is but a shallow liasto which concludcih insincerity fi'om what outsiders caU Ineon- 
sistency— ])uttini; a dead iiicchanism of ** ifs ” and “ thcreforcs " for the living niyrlod of 
hidden suckers whereby the belief and the conduct are wrought into mutual sustamittent. 

Mr Bulktrode, when he was hoping to aciiuire a new interest, in 
Lowick, had naturally had an cgiecial wish tliat the new cleiwman 
should be one whom he thoroughly approved ; and he believ^ it to 
be a chastisement and ailmonition directed to his own shortcomiim 
and those of the nation at large, that just about the time when So 
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eame in possession of the deeds which made him the propnetor of 
Ston^ Courts Mr Farebrother read himself’^ into the quamt little 
church and preached his first sennon to the conm^tion of farmeis, 
labourers, and village artisans It was not that Mr Bulstiode mtended 
to frequent Lowick Church or to reside at Stone Court for a good 
while to come he had bought the excellent farm and fine homestead 
simply as a retreat which he might gradually enlarge as to the land 
and beautify as to the dwelbng, until it should be conducive to the 
divme glory that he should enter on it as a residence, partially with- 
drawing from his present exertions m the administration of busmess, 
and throwing moie conspicuously on the side of Qospel tiuth the 
weight of local landed piopnetoiship, which Providence might m- 
crease by unforeseen occasions of puiohase A strong leading m this 
direction seemed to have been given in the surpnsmg facilify of 
getting Stone Court, when eveiy one had expected that Mr&gg 
Featherstone would have clung to it as the Garden of Eden. That 
was what poor old Peter himself had expected , havmg often, m 
imagmation, looked up through the sods above him, and, unobstructed 
by perspective, seen ms frog faced legatee enjoy mg the fine old place 
to the perpetual suipiise and disappointment of other suivivors 
But now little we know what would moke paradise for our neigh- 
bours * We judge from our own desires, and our neighbours them- 
selves are not always open enough even to throw out a hint of theirs. 
The cool and judicious Joshua Bigg had not allowed his parent to 
perceive that Stone Couit was anythmg less than the chief good m his 
estimation, and he had certamly wnshed to call it his own. But as 
Warren Hastings looked at gold and thought of buying Daylesford, so 
Joshua Bigg looked at Stone Court and thought of buymg gold He 
had a very ^tinct and intense vision of his chief good, the vigorous 
greed which he had inherited having taken a special foim by amt of 
circumstance and his chief good was to be a money-changer From 
his earliest employment as an eirand boy m a seapoit, he had looked 
through the windows of the money changeis as other boys look 
through the window s of the pastry cooks , the fascmation had wrought 
itself gradually ihto a deep spcciil pa^^sion ; he meant, when he had 
property, to do manv things, one of them being to marry a genteel 
young person , but these were all accidents and joys that imagination 
could dispense with The one joy aftei which nis soul thirsted was 
to have a money-changer's shop on a much-frequented quay, to have 
locks all round him of which he held the keys, and to look sublimely 
cool as he handled the breedmg corns of <ul nations, while helpless 
Cupidity looked at him enviously from the othei side of an iron 
kl&ce The strength of that passion had been a power enablmg him 
to master all the knowledge necessary to gratify it. And when others 
weire thiTifeing that he had settled at Stone Court for life, Joshua himself 
WAS thinking that the moment now was not far off when he should 
settle on Ihe^orth Quay with the best appomtments in safes and locks. 
iSnou^ We are concerned with lookmg at Joshua Bigg’s sale of 
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his land from Mr Bulstrode’s point of view, and he interpreted it as a 
cheering dispensation conveying perhaps a sanction to a purpose 
which he had for some time entertained without ext^al encourage- 
ment ; he interpreted it thus, but not too confidently, offering up his 
thanksgiving in guarded phraseology. His doubts did not arise irom 
the possible relations of the event to Joshua Bigg’s destiny, which 
belonged to the unmapped regions not taken under the providential 
government, except perhaps in an imperfect colonial way ; but they 
arose from reflecting that this dispensation too might be a chastise- 
ment for himself, as Mr Farebrother’s induction to the living clearly 
was. 

This was not what Mr Bulstrode said to any man for the sake 
of deceiving him : it was what he said to himsell~it was as genuinely 
his mode of explaining events as any theory of yours may be, if you 
happen to disagree wim him. For the egoism which enters into our 
theories does not affect their sincerity ; rather, the more our egoism 
is satisfied, the more robust is our belief. 

However, whether for sanction or for chastisement, Mr Bulstrode, 
hardly fifteen months after the death of Peter Featherstone, had 
become the propiietor of Stone Court, and what Peter would say " if 
he were worthy to know,” had become an inexhaustible and consola- 
tory subject of conversation to his disappointed relatives. The tables 
were now turned on that dear brother departed, and to contemplate 
the frustration of his cunning by the superior cunning of things in 
general was a cud of delight to Solomon. Mrs Waule had a melan- 
choly tiiumph in the proof that it did not answer to make false 
Featherstones and cut off the genuine ; and Sister Martha receiving 
the news in the Chalky Flats said, Dear, dear I then the Almighty 
could have been none so pleased with the ahnshouses after all.” 

Affectionate Mrs Bulstrode was paiticularly glad of the advantage 
which her husband’s health was fikely to get from the purchase of 
Stone Court. Few days passed without his riding thither and look- 
ing over some part of the farm with the bailiff, and the evenings were 
delicious in that quiet spot, when the new hay-ricks lately set up were 
sending forth odours to mingle with the breath of the rich old garden. 
One evening, while the sun was still above the horizon and burning 
in golden lamps among the great walnut boughs, Mr Bulstrode was 
pausing on horseback outside the front gate waiting for Caleb Garth, 
who had met him by appointment to give an opinion on a question of 
stable drainage, and was now advising the bailiff in the rick-yard. 

Mr Bulstrode was conscious of being in a good spiritual frame and 
» more than usually serene, under the influence of his innocent recrea- 
tion. He was doctrinally convinced that there was a total absence of 
merit iniiimself ; but that doctrinal conviction may be held without 
pain when the sense of demerit does not take a distinct shape in 
memory and revive the tingling of shame or the pang of remorse. 
Nay, it may be held with intense satisfaction when the depth of our 
ginning is but a measure for the depth of forgiveness, and a clenching 
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pioof that we are peculiar instruments of the divine intention. The 
memory has as many moods as the temper, and shifts its scenery like 
a diorama. At this moment Mr Bulstrode fe]t as if the sunshine were 
all one with that of far-oiff evenings when he was a very young man 
^d used to go out preaching beyond Highbuiy . And he would will- 
ingly have had that service of exhortation in prospect now. The 
texts were there still, and so was his o'wn facility in expounding them. 
His brief reverie was interrupted by the return of Caleb Garui, who 
also was on horseback, and was just shaking liis bridle before starting, 
when he exclaimed — 

‘‘ Bless my lieait ! whaf s this fellow in black coming along the 
lane 1 He’s like one of those men one sees al>oiit after the races.” 

Mr Bulstrode turned his horse and looked along the lane, but made 
no reply. The comer was our slight acquaintance Mr Raffles, whose 
appearance presented no other change than such as was due to a suit 
01 nlack and a crape hat-band. He was within tliree yards of the 
horsemen now, and they could see the flash of recognition in his face 
as he whirled his stick upward, looking all the while at Mr Bulstrode, 
and at last exclaiming : — 

“ By Jove, Nick, it’s you ! I couldn’t be mistaken, though the 
five-and-twenty years have played old Boguy with us both ! How 
are you, eh ? you didn’t expect to sec me here. Come, shake us bv 
the hand.” 

To say that Mr Raffles’ manner was rather excited would be only 
one mode of saying that it W4is evening, Caleb Garth could see 
that there was a moment of struggle and hesitation in Mr Bul- 
etrode, but it ended in his putting out his hand coldly to Raffles and 
Baying— 

“ I did not indeed expect to see you in this remote coimti^ l)lace.” 

“ Well, it belongs to a stepson of mine,” said Raffles, adjusting him- 
self in a swaggering attitude. “ I came to see him here before. I’m 
not so suiprised at seeing you, old fellow, because I jacked up a let- 
ter — what you may call a providential thing. It’s uncommoidy for- 
tunate I met you, though ; for I don’t care about seeing nnr stepson : 
he’s not affectionate, and his poor molliei’’s gone now. To tell the 
truth, I came out of love to you, Nick : I came to get your address, 
for — look here ! ” Raffles drew a crumpled paper from his i)ocket. 

Almost any other man than Caleb Garth might have been tempted 
to linger on the spot for the sake of hearing all he could about a man 
whose acquaintance with Bulstrode seemed to imply passages in the 
bankers fife so unlike anything that was known of him in Middle- 
march that they must have the nature of a secret to pique curiosity. 
But Caleb was peculiar : certain human tendencies which are com- 
monly strong were almost absent from his mind ; and one* of these 
was curiosity about personal affairs. Especially if there was anything 
discre^table to be found out concerning another man, Caleb preferred 
not to toow it ; and if he had to tell anybody under him that his evil 
doings were discovered, he was more embarrassed than the culprit. 
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He now spurred his horse, and saying, I wish you good evening, 
Mr BulstrMe ; I must be getting home,” set off at a trot. 

You didn't put your full address to this letter,” Baffles continued. 
‘‘ That was not like the first-rate man of business you used to be. 
* The Shrubs,’ — ^they may be anywhere : you live near at hand, eh 1 
— ^have cut the London concern altogether — ^perhaps turned country 
squire — ^have a rural mansion to invite me to. Lord, how many 
years it is ago ! The old lady must have been dead a pretty long 
while — gone to glory without the pain of knowing how poor her 
daughter was, eh 1 But, by Jove ! you’re very pale and pasty, Nick. 
Come, if you’re going home. I’ll walk by your side.” 

Mr Bulstrode’s usual paleness had in fact taken an almost deathly 
hue. Five minutes before, the expanse of his life had been submerged 
in its evening sunshine which shone backwawl to its remembered 
morning : sin seemed to be a question of doctrine and inward peni- 
tence, humiliation an exercise of the closet, the bearing of his deeds 
a matter of private vision adjusted solely by spuitual relations and 
conceptions of the divine purposes. And now, as if by some hideous 
magic, this loud red figure had risen before him in unmanageable 
solidity — an incorporate past which had not entered into his imagi- 
nation of chastisements. But Mr Bulstrode’s thought was busy, and 
he was not a man to act or speak rashly. 

‘‘I was going home,” he said, Imt I can defer my ride fi^tle. 
And you can, if you please, rest here.” 

Thank you,” said Baffles, making a grimace. " I don’t care now 
about seeing niy stepson. I’d rather go home with you.” 

‘‘ Your stepson, if Mr Bigg Featherstone was he, is here no longer. 
I am master here now.” 

Baffles opened wide eyes, and gave a long whistle of surprise, before 
he said, "Well then, Itc no objection. I’ve had enough walking 
from the coach-road. I never was much of a walker, or rider eithiff. 
What I like is a smart vehicle and a spirited cob. I was always a 
little heavy in the saddle. Wliat a pleasant surprise it must be to 
you to see me, old fellow ! ” he continued, as they turned towards 
the house. “ You don’t say so ; but you never took your luck 
heartily — ^you were always thinking of improving the occasion — ^you’d 
such a gift for improving your luck.” 

Mr Baffles seemed greatly to enjoy his own wit, and swung his leg. 
in a swaggering manner which was rather too much for his com- 
panion’s judicious patience. 

" If I remember rightly,” Mr Bulstrode observed, with chill anger, 
" our acquaintance many years ago had not the sort of intimacy wmch 
you are now assuming, Mr Baffles. Any services you desire of me 
will be the more readily rendered if you will avoid a tone of famili- 
arity which did not lie in our former intercourse, and can hardly be 
warranted by more than twenty years of separation.” 

"You* don’t like being called Nick? "V^y, I always called you 
N ick in my heart, and though lost to sight, to memory dear. By Jove I 
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my feeling haye ripened for you like fine old cognac. I hope youVe 
got some in the house now; Josh filled my flask wdl the l^t time.” 

Mr Bulstrode had not ^et fully learned that even the desire for 
cognac was not stronger m Baffles than the desire to torment, and 
that a hint of annoyance always served him as a fresh cue. But it 
was at least clear that further objection was useless, and Mr Bulstrode, 
in giving orders to the housekeeper for the accommodation of the 
guest, had a resolute air of quietude. 

There was the lomfort of thinking that this housekeeper had been 
in the service of Bigg also, and might accept the idea tliat Mr Bul- 
strode entertained Baffles merely as a friend of her former master. 
When there was food and diiiik spread before his visitor in the wain- 
scoated parlour, and no witness in the room, Mr Bulstrode said — 

« Your habits and mine arc so different, Mr Baffles, that we can 
hardly enjoy each other^s society. The wisest plan for both of us will 
thereiore be to part as soon as possible. Smee you say that you 
wished to meet me, you probably considered that you had some busi- 
ness to transact with me. But imder the circumstances I will invite 
you to remain here for the night, and I will myself ride over here 
early to-morrow morning — before breakfast, in fact, when I can i*e- 
ceive any communication you have to make to me.” 

“With all my heart,” said Baffles ; “ this is a comfortable place — 
a Httle dull for a continuance ; but 1 can put up with it for a night, 
with this good liquor and the prospect of seeing you again in the 
morning. You’re a much better host tliaii my stepson was ; but Josh 
owed me a bit of a grudge for marrying his mother ; and between you 
and me there was never anything but kindness.” 

Mr Bulstrode, hoping that the peculiar mixture of joviality and 
sneering in Baffles’ manner was a good deal the effect of drink, 
had determined to wait till he was quite sober before he spent more 
words upon him. But he rode home with a tcnibly lucid vision of 
the difficulty there would be in arranging any result that could be 
permanently counted on with this man. It was inevitable that he 
should wish to get rid of John Baffles, though his re^pearance could 
not be regarded as lying outside the divine plan. The spirit of evil 
might have sent him to threaten Mr Bulstrode’s subversion os on in- 
strument of good ; but the threat must have been permitted, and was 
a chastisement of a new kind. It was an hour of anguish for him 
very different from the hours in which his struggle had been securely 
private, and which had ended with a sense that his secret misdeeds, 
were pardoned and his services accepted. Those misdeeds even when 
committed — had they not been half sanctified by the singleness of his 
desire to devote himself and all he possessed to the furtherance of the 
divine scheme ? And was he after all to liecome a mere stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence 1 For who would understand the 
yrork within him 1 Who would not, when there was the pretext of 
easting disgrace upon him, confound his whole life and the trul^ he 
had espoused, in one heap of obloquy ? 
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In his closest meditations the life-long habit of Mr Bnlstrode’s mind 
clad his most egoistic terrors in doctri^ references to superhuman 
ends. But even while we are talking and meditating about the earth’s 
orbit and the solar system, what we feel and adjust our movements 
to is the stable earth and the changing day. And now within all the 
automatic succession of theoretic pirases — distinct and inmost as the 
shiver and the ache of oncoming fever when we are discussing abstract 
pain, was the forecast of disgrace in the presence of his neighbours 
and of his own wife. For the pain, as well as the public estimate 
of disgrace, depends on the amount of previous profession. To men 
who only aim at escajuiig felony, nothing short of the prisoner’s 
dock is disgrace. But Mr Bulstrode had aimed at being an eminent 
Chi'istian. 

It was not more than naif-past seven in the morning when he again 
reached Stone Court. The nne old jdace never looked more like a 
delightful home than .at that moment ; the great white lilies were in 
flower, the nasturtiums, their pretty leaves all silvered with dew, were 
running away over the low stone wall ; tlie very noises all around 
had a heart of peace within them. But everything was spoiled for 
the owner as he walked on the gravel in front and awaited the descent 
of Mr Raffles, with whom he was condenmed to breakfast. 

It was not long before they were seated together in the wainscoated 
parlour over their tea and toast, which was as much as Raffles cared 
to take at that early hour. The difference between his morning and 
evening self was not so great as his companion had imagined that it 
might be ; the delight in tormenting was perhaps even the stronger 
because his spirits were rather less highly pitclied. Certainly his 
manners seemed more disagreeble by the morning light. 

“ As I have little time to spare, Mr Raffles,” said the banker, who 
could hardly do more than sip his tea and break his toast without 
eating it, I shall be obliged if you will mention at once the ground 
on which you wished to meet with me. I i)resume that you have a 
home elsewhere and will be glad to return to it.” 

‘‘ Why, if a man has got any heart, doesn’t he want to see an old 
friend, Nick 1 — I must call you Nick — ^we always did call you young 
Nick when we knew you meant to many the old widow. Some said 
you had a handsome family likeness to old Nick, but that was your 
mother’s fault, calling you Nicholas. Aren’t you glad to see me 
again ? I expected an invite to stay with you at some pretty place. 
My own establishment is broken up now my wife’s dead. I’ve no 
particular attachment to any spot ; I would as soon settle hereabout 
as anywhere.” 

" May I ask why you returned from America ? I considered that 
the strong wish you expressed to go there, when an adequate sum 
was furnished, was tantamount to an engagement that you would re- 
main there for life.” 

“ Never knew that a wish to go to a place was the same thing as a 
wish to stay. But I did stay a matter of ten years ; it didn’t suit me 
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to stay any longer. And Fm not going again, Nick.^ Here Mr 
Baffles winked slowly as he looked at Mr Hu&trode. 

Do you wish to be settled in any business 1 What is your calling 
now ? ” 

" Thank you, my calling is to enjoy myself as much as I can. I 
don't care about working any more. If I did anything it would be a 
little travelling in the tobacco line — or something of that sort, which 
takes a man into agreeable comjDany. But not without an indepen- 
dence to fall back upon. That's what I want : I'm not so strong as I 
was, Nick, though I've got more colour than you. I want an inde- 
pendence.” 

“ That could be supplied to you, if you would engage to keep at a 
distance,” said Mr Bulstrode, perha]3S with a little too much eagerness 
in his iindertone. 

“ That must be as it^uits my convenience,” said Raffles, coolly. “ I 
see no reason why I shouldn't make a few accjuaintances hereabout. 
I'm not ashamed of myself as company for anybody. I dropped my 
portmanteau at the turnpike wlieii I got down — change of hnen — 
genuine — honour bright ! — more tlian fronts and wristbands ; and 
with this suit of mourning, straps and everything, I should do you 
credit among the nobs here.” Mr Raffles liad i)uj3ied away his chair 
and looked down at himself, particularly at his straps. His chief in- 
tention was to annoy Bulstrode, but he really thought that his appear- 
ance now would produce a goixl eflcct, and that he was not only liand- 
some and witty, out clad in a mourning style which implied solid 
connections. 

“ If you intend to rely on me in any way, Mr Raffles,” said Bul- 
strode, after a moment's pause, ) on will expect to meet my wishes.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Raffles, with a mocking cordiality. “ Didn't 
I always do it 1 Lord, you made a pretty thing out of me, and I got 
but little. I've often thought since, I might have done better by tell- 
ing the old woman that I'd found her daughter and her grandchild : 
it would have suited my feelpigs better ; I've got a soft place in my 
heart. But you've buried the old lady by this time, I suppose — ^itls 
all one to her now. And you've got your fortune out of mat profit- 
able business which had such a blessing on it. You've taken to being 
a nob, buying land, being a country bashaw. Still in the Dissent- 
ing line, eh ? Still godly '{ Or taken to the Church as more genteel ?” 

This time Mr Raffles' slow wink and slight protrusion of his tongue 
was worse than a nightmare, because it lield the certitude that it was 
not a nightmare, but a waking misery. Mr Bulstrode felt a shudder- 
ing nausea, and did not speak, but was considering diligently whether 
he should not leave Raffles to do as he would, and simply defy him as 
a slanderer. The man would soon show himself disreputable^nough to 
make people disbelieve him. “ But not when he tells any ugly-Iook- 
ing truth about you,^ said discerning consciousness. And again : it 
seemed no wrong to keep Raffles at a distance, but Mr Bulstrode 
shrank &om the direct falsehood of denying true statements. It 
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was one thing to look back on foigiv en sms, nay^ to explain qneation- 
able confonnity to lax customs, and another to enter delibemtely on 
the necessity of falsehood. 

But since Bulstrode did not speak, Bafflies ran on, by way of using 
time to the utmost 

" IVe not had such fine luck as you, by Jove ' Thin^ went con- 
foundedly with me m New York ; those Yankees are cool hands, and 
a man of gentlemanly feelings has no chance with them. I married 
when I came back — a nice woman m the tobacco trade — ^very fond of 
me — but the trade was restncted, as we say She had been settled 
there a good many yeais by a fnend , but there was a son too much 
in the case. Josh and I never hit it oft However, I made the most 
of the position, and Tve always taken my gl i^s in good company. 
It^s been all on the squ'^rt with me , Tm as open as the day. You 
won’t take it ill of me that I didn’t look you up before ; IVe got a 
complaint that makes me a little dilatoiy I thought you were trad- 
ing and praying away ni London still, and didn’t ftnd you there. 
But you see I was sent to you, Nick — ^peihaps foi a blessing to both 
of us.” ♦ 

Mr Raffles ended with a jocose snuffle no man felt his mtellect 
more superior to religious cant And if the cunning which calculates 
on the meanest feelings in men could be called intellect, he had his 
share, for under the blurting lallymg tone with which he spoke to 
Bulstiode, there was an evident selection of statements, as if they had 
been so many moves at chess Meanwhile Bulstiode had determined 
on his move, and he s ud, ivith gathered resolution — 

“ You will do well to leflect, Mr Raffles, that it is possible for a man 
to oven each lumselt m the eftort to secure undue advantage Although 
I am not m any way bound to you, I am willmg to sujiply you with 
a regular annuity — in qiiarteily payments — so long as you fulfil a 
promise to remun at a distance nom this neighbouihood It is in 
your power to choose It you insist on remaimng here, even for a 
short time, you will get nothmg tronj me I shall decline to Imow 
you” 

“ Ha, ha • ” said Raffles, with an affected explosion, “ that remmds 
me of a droll dog of a thief who deebned to know the constable ” 

" Your allusions are lost on me, sir,” said Bulstrode, with white 
heat , " the law has no hold on me either through your agency or any 
other ” 

" You can’t understand a joke, my good Icllow I only meant that 
I should never decline to know you But let us be senous Your 
quarterly payment won’t quite suit me I like my freedom.” 

Here Raffles rose and stalked once or twice up and down the room, 
swin^g* his leg, and assuming an air of masterlv meditation. At 
last he stopped opposite Bulstrode, and said, I’ll tell you what | 
Give us a couple of hundreds — come, that’s modest — ^ond I’ll go away 
— honour bnght ’ — ^pick up my portmanteau and go away But 1 
shfdl not give up my bberty for a dirty annuity. I shall come and 
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go where I like. Perhaps it may smt me to stay away, and coriespond 
with a ihend ; perhaps ^pot. Have you the money with you 1 ” 

No, I have one hundred,” said Bulstiode, feelmg the immediate 
nddance too great a relief to be rejected on the giound of future 
uncertamties. " I will forward you the othti if you will mention an 
address” 

" No, 111 wait here till you bnng it,” «taid Rattles “ 111 take a stroll, 
and have a snack, and youll be back bv tliat time ” 

Mr Bulstrode’** sickly body, shattered by the agitations he had gone 
through smee the last evening, mode him feci abjectly in the powei 
of this loud invulneiable man At that moment he snatched at a 
temporary repose to be won on any tcims He w is using to do what 
Raffles suggested, when the latter said, lilting up his fingei as if with 
a sudden recollection — 

** I did have another look aftei Saiah again, thoUt^h I didn't tell 
you ; Pd a tender conscience about that jnetty young woman I 
didn't find her, but I found out hei husband's n ime, and I made a 
note of it But hang it, I lost my pocket-book However, it I heard 
it, I should know u again I've got my f lenities as if I was in my 
prune, but names wear out, by Jove ’ bometimes I'm no bcttei than 
a confounded tax-pipei befoie the ii imes are filled in Howevci, if I 
hear of her and her family, you shall know, Nick You'd like to do 
something for her, now she’s } oui step daughter ” 

Doubtless,” said Mr Bulstrode, with the usual sk idy look of his 
light-grey eyes , " though that might leduce my power of assistmg 
you.” 

As he walked out of the loom. Raffles winked slowly at his back, 
and then turned towards the window to watch the bankir iiding away 
— ^virtually at his command His lips fiist cuiled with a smile and 
then opened with a short tiiumphant laugh 

“ But what the deuce was the name ?” he presently said, half aloud, 
scratchmg his head, and wrinkling his biows horizontally He had 
not really caied oi thought about this point of fngctfulness until it 
occurred to him m his mvention of mnoyances loi Bulstiode 

" It began with L ; it wis almost all I's I fancy,” he went on, with 
a sense that he was getting hold of the slippeiy name But the hold 
was too slight, and he soon got tired of tins mtntal chase , for few 
men were more impatient of piivate occupation or moie in need of 
nuJanff themselves continually he wfd than Sir Raffles Ho preferred 
usmg niB time in pleas in t eonveisation with the bailiff and the 
housekeeper, from whom he gathered as much as he wanted to know 
about Mr Bulstrode's position m Middlemaioh 
After all, however, there was a dull space of time which needed 
relieving with bread and cheese and ale, and when he was seefted alone 
with these resources in the wainscoated pailour, he suddenly slapped 
hjB knee, and exclaimed, “ Ladislaw ’ '' That action of memory 
which he had tried to set going, and had abandoned in despair, had 
duddenly completed itself without conscious effort — a common experi- 
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ence, agreeable as a completed sneeze, even if the name remembered 
is of no value. Raffles immediately took out his pocket-book, and 
wrote down the name, not because he expected to use it, but merdy 
for the sake of not being at a loss if he ever did happen to want it. 
He was not going to tell Bulstrode : there was no actual good in 
telling, and to a mind like that of Mr Raffles there is always probable 
good in a secret. 

He was satisfied with his present success, and by three o’clock that 
day he had taken up his portmanteau at the turnpike and mounted 
the coach, relieving Mr Bulstrode’s eyes of an ugly black spot on the 
landscape at Stone Court, but not relieving him of the dread that the 
black spot might reappear and become inseparable even from the 
vision of his health. 
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THE WIDOW AND THE WIFK. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


** Negli occhl porta la mia donna Ainorc ; 

Per che si fa gcntil ci 6 ch'ella inira : 

Ov’clla passa, ogni noiu vcr lei si gini, 

E cui saluta fa trcniar lo core. 

Siechd, bassando it viso, tiitto siuoiv, 

E d 'ogni suo difetto allor sospira : 

Fuggon dinanzi a lei Buperbia ed Ira : 

Aiutatcini, donne, a farle onore. 

Ogni dolcezza, ogni iioiisicro uinile 

Nusce net core a chi parlar la sonic ; 

( 3 nd’ 6 beato chi prima la vide. 

Quel ch’ella par quand’ un poco sorrido, 

Non 81 pu 6 dicer, nft tener a inoutt), 

Si 6 nuovo miracolo gentile.” 

- Dante : La Vita Nuovn. 

By that delightful morning when the hayricks at Stone Court were 
scenting the air quite impartially, as if Mr Kafiles had been a guest 
worthy of finest incense, Dorothea had again taken up her abode at 
Lowick Manor. After three months Freshitt had oecome rather 
oppressive : to sit like a model for Saint Catherine looking raptu- 
rously at Celia’s baby would not do for many hours in the day, and 
to remain in that momentous babe’s presence with persistent dis- 
regard was a course that could not have been tolerated in a childless 
sister, Dorothea would have been capable of canying ])aby joyfully 
for a mile if there had been need, and of loving it the more tenderly 
for that labour ; but to an aunt who does not recognise her infant 
nephew as Bouddha, and has nothing to do for him but to admire, 
his behaviour is apt to appear monotonous, and the interest of watch- 
ing him exhaustime. 

This possibility was quite hidden from Celia, who felt that Doro- 
thea’s childless widowhood fell in quite prettily with the birth of 
little Arthur (baby was named after Mr Brooke). 

" Dodo is just the creature not to mind about having anything of 
her own — cliildren or anything I ” said Celia to her husWnd, “ And 
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if she had had a baby^ it never could have been such a* dear as 
Arthur. Could it, J ames 1 ” 

^^Notdf it had been like Casaubon” said Sir James, conscious of 
some indirectness in his answer, and of holding a strictly private 
opinion as to the perfections of his first-bom. 

“ No I just imagine ? Really it was a mercy,” said Celia ; and I 
think it is very nice for Dodo to be a widow. She can be just as 
fond of our baby as if it were her own, and she can have as many 
notions of her own as she likes.” 

" It is a pity she was not a queen,” said the devout Sir James. 

"But what should we have been then? We must have been 
something else,” said Celia, objecting to so laborious a flight of 
imagination. “ I like her better as she is.” 

Hence, when she fou: d that Dorothea was making arrangements 
for her final departure to Lowick, Celia raised her eyebrows with 
disappointment, and in her quiet imemphatic way shot a needle- 
arrow of sarcasm. 

" What will you do at Lowick, Dodo ? You say yourseK there is 
nothing to be done there : evciybody is so clean and well off, it 
makes you qitite melancholy. And here you have been so happy 
going all about Tipton with Mr Garth into the worst backyards. 
And now uncle is abroad, you and Mr Garth can have it all your 
own way ; and I am sure James does everything you tell him.” 

" I shall often come here, and I shall see how baby grows all the 
better,” said Dorothea. 

“ But you will never see him washed,” said Celia : ^^and that is 
quite the best part of the day.’’ She was almojst pouting ; it did 
seem to her very hard in Dodo to go away from the baby when she 
might stay. 

"Dear Kitty, I will come and stay all night on purpose,” said 
Dorothea ; " but I want to be alone now, and in my own home. I 
wish to know the Farebrothers better, and to talk to Mr Farebrother. 
about what there is to be done in Middlemarch.” 

Dorothea’s native strength of will was no longer all converted into 
resolute submission. She had a great yearning to be at Lowick, and 
was simply determined to go, not feeling bound to tell all her reasons. 
But every one around her disapproved. Sir J ames was much pained, 
and offered that they should all migrate to Cheltenham for a few 
months with the sacred ark, otherwise called a cradle ; at that period 
a man could hardly know what to propose if Cheltenham were 
rejected. 

The Dowager Lady Chettam, just returned from a visit to her 
daughter in town, wished, at least, that Mrs Vigo should be written 
to, and Invited to accept the office of companion to Mrs Casaubon : 
it was not credible that Dorothea as a young widow would think of 
living alone in the house at Lowick. Mrs Vig^p had been reader and 
secretary to royal personages, and in point of\nowledg6 and senti- 
ments even Dorothea could have nothing to objibt to her. 
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Mrs Cadwallader said| privately, "You will certainly go mad in 
that house alone, my dear. You wull see visions. We have all got 
to exert ourselves a little to keep sane, and call things by the same 
names as other people call them by. To be sure, for younger sons 
and women who have no money, it is a soit of provision to go mad ; 
they are taken care of then. But you must not run into that. I 
daresay you are a little bored here with our good dowager ; but think 
what a bore you might become yourself to your fellow-creatures if 
you were always playing tragedy queen and taking things sublimely. 
Sittog alone in that library at Lowick you may fancy yourself 
ruling the weather ; you must get a few people round you who 
wouldn't believe you if you told them. That is a good loweiipg 
medicine." 

" I never called everything by the same name that all the people 
about me did," said Dorothea, stoutly. 

" But I suppose you have found out your mistake, my dear,” said 
Mrs Cadwallader, " and that is a proof of sanity." 

Dorothea was awai’e of the sting, but it did not huit her. “ No," 
she said, " I still think that the gi*cater part of the world is mistaken 
about many things. Surely one nmy be sane and yet think so, since 
the greater part of the world has often had to come round from its 
opimon.” 

Mrs Cadwallader said no more on that point to Dorothea, but to 
her husband she remarked, " Tt will be well for her to marry again 
as soon as it is proper, if oiic cuuld get lid’ among the right people. 
Of course the Chettams woidd not msh it. But I see clearly a hus- 
band is the best thing to keep her in onler. If we were not so poor 
I would invite Lord Triton. He will he manjnis some day, and 
there is no denying that she would make a good marchioness : she 
looks handsomer than ever in her iiioumiiig." 

" My dear Elinor, do let the poor woman alone. Such contrivances 
, are of no use,” said the easy Rector. 

" No use ? How are matches imide, except hy ])ringing men and 
women together ? And it is a shame that her uncle should have run 
away and shut up Ihe Grange just now. There ought to be plenty 
of ^gible matches invited to Freshitt and the Grange. Lord Triton 
is precisely the man : full of plans for making the peoi)le happy in a 
Bon-hcaded sort of way. That would just suit Mrs Casaubon." 

" Let Mrs Casaubon choose for hei’self, Elinor.” 

** That is the nonsense you wise men talk I How can she choose if 
she has no variety to choose from ? A woman's choice usually means 
taking Hie only man she can get. Mark my words, Ihimphrey, If 
her mends don't exert themselves, there will be a worse business than 
Ihe Casaubon business yet.” • 

"For heaven's sake don’t touch on that topic, Elinor ! It is a very 
sore point with Sir James. He would be deeply offended if you 
entered on it to him unnecessarily.” 

"-I have never entered on it,” said Mrs Cadwallader, opening her 
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hands. Celia told me all about the will at the beginnings without 
any asking of mine.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but they want the thine hushed up, and I understand 
that the young fellow is going out of tne neighbourhood.” 

Mrs Oadwallader said nothmg, but gave her husband three signifi- 
cant nods, with a very spcastic expression in her dark eyes. 

Dorothea miietW persisted in spite of remonstrance and persuasion. 
So by the end of tfune the shutters were all opened at Lowick Manor, 
and the morning gazed calmly into the library, shining on the rows 
of note-books as it shines on the weary waste planted with huge 
stones, the mute memorial of a forgotten faith ; and the evening laden 
with rosea entered silently into the blue-green boudoir where Doro- 
thea chose oftenest to sit. At first she walked into every room, ques- 
tioning the eighteen moxxths of her married life, and carrying on her 
thoughts as if they were a speech to be heard by her husband. Then, 
she lingered in the library and could not be at rest till she had care- 
fully ranged all the note-books as she imagined that he would wish to 
see them, in orderly sequence. The pity which had been the restrain- 
ing comiielliug motive in her life unth him still clung about his 
image, even wmle she remonstrated with him in indignant thought 
and told him that he was unjust. One little act of hers may perhaps 
be smiled at as superstitious. The Synoptical 2'db illation for the use 
of Mrs Gamxihon, she carefully enclosed and sealed, writing within the 
envelope, I could not use it. Do you not see noxo that I could not sub- 
mit my soul to yoursj by worhixig hopelessly at what I have no belief inf 
— Dorothea!^ Then she deposited the paper in her own desk. 

That silent colloquy was perhaps only the more earnest because 
underneath and through it all there was always the deep longing 
which had really determined her to come to Lowick. The longz^ 
was to see Will Ladislaw. She did not know any good that couM 
come of their meeting : she was helples's ; her hands had been tied 
from making up to him for any unfairness in his lot. But her soul 
thirsted to see him. How could it be otherwise ? If a piincess in 
the days of enchantment had seen a four-footed creature from among 
those which live in herds come to her once and again with a human 
gaze which rested upon her with choice and beseeching, what would 
she think of in her journeying, what would she look for when the 
herds passed her ? Surely for the gaze which had found her, and 
which she would know again. Life would be no better than candle- 
light tinsel and daylight rubbish if our spirits were not touched by 
wnat has been, to issues of longing and constancy. It was true that 
Dorothea wanted to know the Farebrothers better, and especially to 
talk to the new rector, but also true that remembering what Lydgate 
had told*her about Will Ladislaw and little Miss Noble, she counted 
on Willis coming to Lowick to see the Farebrother fampy. The very 
first Sunday, before she entered the church, she saw him as she had 
seen him the last time she was there, alone in the clergyman’s pew ; 
but when she entered his figure was gone. 
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In the week-days when she went to see the ladies at the Rectory, 
she listened in vain for some word that they might let fall about 
Will ; but it seemed to her that Mrs Farebrother talked of every one 
else in the neighbourhood and out of it. 

“ Ppbably some of Mr Farebrother^s Middlemarch hearers may fol- 
low him to Lo^vick sometimes. Do you not think so ? ” said Doro- 
t^iea, rather despising hei*self for having a secret motive in asking the 
question. 

" If they are wibe they will, Mrs Casaubon,” said tlie old lady, 
“ I see that you set a right value on my son’s preaching. His grand- 
father on my side was an excellent clergyman, but his father was in 
the law ; — ^most exemplaiy and honest nevertheless, wliich is a reason 
for our never being rich. They say Fortune is a woman and capri- 
cious. But sometimes she is a good woman and gives to those who 
merit, which has been the case witli you, Mrs Casaubon, who have 
given a living to my son.” 

Mrs Farebrother recurred to her knitting with a dignified satisfac- 
tion in her neat little cfibi*t at oratorv, blit tliis was not what Doro- 
thea wanted to heai. Poor thing ! sne did not even know whether 
Will Ladislaw wjis still at Middlemarch, and there was no one whom 
she dared to ask, unless it were Lydgate. But just now she could 
not see Lydgate without sending for Imn or going to seek him. Per- 
haps Will Ladislaw, having heard of that strange uan against him left 
by Mr Casaubon, had felt it better that he and she should not meet 
a^in, and perhaps she was wrong to wish for a meeting that others 
might find many good reasons against. Htill “ 1 do wish it ” came at 
the end of those wise reflections as naturally as a sob after holding 
the breath. And the meeting did happen, but in a formal way quite 
unexpected by her. 

One morning, about eleven, Dorothea was seated in her boudoir 
with a map of the land attached to the manor and other papers before 
her, which were to help her in making an exact statement Tor herself 
of her income and affairs. She had not yet appliecl herself to her 
work, but was seated with her hands folded on her lap, looking out 
along the avenue of limes to the distant fields. Every leaf was at rest 
in the sunshine, the familiar scene was changeless, and seemed to re- 

E resent the prospect of her life, full of motiveless ease — motiveless, if 
er own energy could not seek out reasons for ardent action. The 
widow’s cap of those times made an oval frame for tlie face, and had 
a crown standing up ; the dress was an experiment in the utmost lay- 
ing on of crape ; but this heavy solemnity of clothing made her face 
look all the younger, with its recovered bloom, and the sweet, inquir- 
inccandour of her eyes. 

Her reverie was broken by Tantripp, who came to say 1;hab Mr 
Ladislaw was below, and begged permission to see Madam if it were 
not too early. 

“ I will see him,” said Dorothea, rising immediately, “ Let him 
be shown into the drawing-room.” 
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The drawing-room was the most neutral room in the house to her 
— ^the one least associated with the trials of her mamed hfe : the 
damask matched the wood-work, which was all white and gold; 
there were two tall mirrors and tables with nothmg on them — ^in 
biief, it was d room wheie you had no reason for sittmg m one place 
rather than in another It was below the boudoir, and had also a 
bow-window looking out on the avenue But when Pratt 8how]|d 
Will Ladislaw into it the wmdow was open , and a winged visitOT, 
buzzing m and out now and then without mmdmg the furniture, 
made the room look less foimal and uninhabited 

“ Glad to see you heie again, su,” said Pratt, Imgering to adjust a 
bhnd. 

“lam only come to say good bye, Pi vtt,” said Will, who wished 
even the butler to kn >w that he was too pioud to hang about Mrs 
Casaubou now she was a rich widow 

“ Very soiiy to lieai it, sir,” said Pratt, retmng Of course, as a 
servant who was to be told nothing, he knew the fact of which Ladis- 
law was still ignorant, and had drawn his inferences ; indeed, had not 
differed from hia betrothed Tantnpp when she said, “ Ymr master 
was as lealous as a fiend — and no reason Madam would look higher 
than Mr Ladislaw, else I don't know hci Mis Cadwallader's maid 
says there's a loid coming who is to many her when the mourning's 
over ” 

Theie weie not many moments for Will to walk about with his hat 
in his hand before Doiothe \ entered The meeting was very different 
from that fiist meetmg in Rome when Will had been embarrassed and 
Dorotljiea calm This time he felt miserable but determined, while 
she was in a state of agitation which could not be hidden Just out- 
side the door she had felt that this longed-for meeting waa after all 
too difficult, and when she saw Will advancing to'waids hwtifte deep 
blush which was lare in her came with painful suddeimejm l^either 
of them knew how it wa'^, but neither of them spoke. She gave her 
hand for a moment, and then they went to sit down iSnar the wmdow, 
she on one settee and he on another opjiosite Will was peculiarly 
uneasy it seemed to him not like Dorothea that the mere fact of her 
being a widow should cause such a change in her manner of receiving 
him , and he knew of no othei condition which could have affectey^ 
their previous i elation to each other — except that, as his unagmaticAi 
at once told him, her friends might have oeen poisoning her mjnd 
With their suspicions of him 

“ I hope I have not presumed too much in eallmg,” said Will ; “ I 
could not bear to leave the neighbourhood and begin a new life without 
seemg you to say good-bye ” 

“ Presumed 1 Surely not I should have thought it unkmd if you 
had not wished to see me,” said Doiothea, her habit of speaking with 
perfect geniuneness assertmg itself through all her uncertain^ and 
agitation. “ Are you goiM away immediately 1 ” 

“ Very soon, I thmk I intend to go to town and eat my dinned 
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as a banist^ sincc^ they say, that is the preparation for all public 
business. Tnere will be a great deal of political work to be done by- 
and-by^ and I mean to try and do some of it. Other men have 
managed to win an honourable position for themselves without family 
or money.” 

“ And that will make it all the more honourable,” said Dorothea, 
ardently. Besides, you have so many talents. I have heard from 
my uncle how well you speak in public, so that every one is sorry 
when you leave off, and how clearly you can exphiiu things. And you 
care that justice should be done to every one. I tun so glad. When 
we were in Rome, I thought you only cared for poetry and art, and 
the things that adorn life for us who are well of. But now I ^ow 
you think about the rest of the world.” 

While she was speaking Dorothea had lost her personal embar- 
rassment, and had become like her former self. She looked at Will 
with a direct glance, full of delighted confidence. 

“ You approve of my going away for years, then, and never coming 
here again till I have made myself of some mark in the world 1 ” said 
Will, trying hard to reconcile the utmost pride with the utmost effoii; 
to get an expression of strong feeling from Dorothea. 

one was not aware how long it was before she answered. She had 
turned her head and was looking out of the window on the rose- 
bushes, which seemed to have in them the summers of all the years 
when Will would bo away. This was not judicious behaviour. But 
Dorothea never thought of studying her manners : she thought only 
of bowing to a sad necessity which divided her from Will. Those first 
words of his .about his intentions had seemed to make everything 
clear to her : he knew, she supposed, all about Mr Casauboivs final 
conduct in relation to him, and it had come to him with the same soit 
of shock as to herself. He had never felt more than friendship for 
her — ^had never had anything in his mind to justify what she felt to 
be her husband’s outrage on the feelings of both : and that friendship 
he still felt. Something which may be called an inward silent sob had 
gone on in Dorothea before she said with a pure voice, just trembling 
in the last words as if only from its liquid flexibility — 

" Yes, it must be right for you to do as you say. I shall be very 
happy when I hear that you have made your value felt. But you 
must have patience. It will perhaps be a long while.” 

Will never quite knew how it was that he saved himself from fall- 
ing down at her feet, when the “ long while ” came forth with its 
gentle tremor. He used to say that the horrible hue and surface of 
her creme dress was most likely the sufficient controlling force. He 
sat still, however, and only said— , 

“ I diall never hear from you. And you will forget all about me.” 
^ No,” said Dorothea, “ I shall never forget you. I have never 
forgotten any one whom I once knew. My life has never been 
crowded, and seems not likely to be so. And 1 have a great deal of 
space for memory at Lowick, haven’t 1 )” She smiled. 

^0 
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Gfood C^d ! ” Will burst out passionatelyrri0ing, with his hat still 
in his hand, and walking away to a marble table, where he suddenlv 
turned and leaned his back against it. The blood had mounted to his 
face and neck, and he looked almost angry. It had seemed to him aa 
if they were like two creatures slowly turning to marble in each 
other’s presence, while their hearts were conscious and their eyes were 
veaming. But there was no help for it. It should never be true of 
nim that in this meeting to which he had come with bitter resolution 
he had ended by a confession which might be interpreted into askinff 
for her fortune. Moreover, it was actually true that he was fearfiu 
of the effect which such confessions might have on Dorothea herself. 

She looked at him from that distance in some trouble, imagining 
that there might have been an offence in her words. But idl the 
while there was a current of thought in her about liis probable want 
of monev, and the impossibility of her helping him. If her uncle had 
been at home, somethmg might have been done through him 1 It wqs 
this preoccupation with the hardship of WilFs wanting money, while 
she had what ought to have been his share, which led her to say, see- 
ing that he remained silent and looked away from her — 

" I wonder whether you would like to have that miniature which 
hangs up-stairs — I mean that beautiful miniature of your grand- 
motner. I think it is not right for me to keep it, if you would wish 
to have it. It is wonderfully like you.” 

You are very good,” said Will, irritably. ‘‘ No ; I don’t mind 
about it. It is not very consoling to have one’s own likeness. It 
would be more consoling if others wanted to have it.” 

“ I thought you would like to cherish her memory — I thought—” 
Dorothea broke off an instant, her imagination suddenly warning her 
away from Aunt Julia’s history — you would surely like to have the 
immature as a family memorial.” 

Why should I have that, when I have nothing else ! A man with 
only a portmanteau for his stowage must keep his memorials in bis 
head.” 

WiU spoke at random ; he was merely venting his petulance ; it 
was a little too exasperating to have his grandmother’s portrait 
offered him at that moment. But to Dorothea’s feeling his words had 
a peculiar sting. She rose and said with a touch of indignation as 
well as hauteur — 

“You are much the happier of us two, Mr Ladislaw, to have nothing.*’ 

Will was startled. Whatever the words might be, the tone seeing 
like a dismissal ; and quitting his leaning posture, he walked a litlle 
way towards her. Their eyes met, but with a strange questionu^ 
gravity. Something was keeping their minds aloof, and each was left 
to conjecture what was in the other. Will had really never toought 
of himself as having a claim of inheritance on the property which was 
held by Dorothea, and would have required a narrative to make him 
understand her present feeling. 

** I never felt it a misfortune to have nothing till now,” he said. 
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** But poverty may be ae bad aa leprosy, if it divides us from what we 
most care for.” 

The wonls cut Dorothea to the heart, and made her relent. She 
answered in a tone of sad fellowship. 

Sorrow comes in so many ways. Two years ago I had no notion 
ci that — I mean of the unexpected way in which trouble comes, and 
ties our hands, and makes us silent when we lon^ to speak. 1 used to 
despise women a little for not shaping their lives more, and doing 
better things. I was very fond of doing as 1 liked, but I have almost 
given it up,” she ended, smiling playfuUy. 

“ I have not given up doing as I like, but I can very seldom do it,” 
said Will. He was standing two yards from her with his mind full 
of contradictory desires and resolves — desiring some unmista^ble 
proof that she loved him, and yet dreading the position into which 
such a proof might bring him. The thing one most longs for may 
be surrounded with conditions that would be intolerable.” 

At this moment Pratt entered and said, “ Sir James Chettam is in 
the library, madam.” 

Ask Sir James to come in here,” said Dorothea, immediately. It 
was as if the same electric shock had passed through her and Will. 
Each of them felt proudly resistant, and neither looked at the other, 
while they awaited Sir James’s entrance. 

After shaking hands with Dorothea, he bowed as slightly as possible 
to Ladislaw, who repaid the slightness exactly, and then going towards 
Dorothea, said — 

I must say good-bye, Mrs Casaubon ; and probably for a long 
while.” 

Dorothea put out her hand and said her good-bye cordially. The 
sense that Sir James was depreciating Will, and behaving rudely to 
him, roused her resolution and dignity : there was no touch of con- 
fusion in her manner. And when Will had left the room, she looked 
with such calm self-possession at Sir James, saying, How is Celia?” 
that he was obliged to beliave as if notliing had annoyed him. And 
what would be the use of behaving otheiwise ? Indeed, Sir James 
shrank with so much dislike from the association even in thought of 
Dorothy with Ladislaw as her possible lover, that he would himself 
have wished to avoid an outward show of displeasure wliich would 
have recognised the disagreeable possibility. If any one had asked 
him why ne shrank in that way, lam not sure that he would at first 
have said anything fuller or more precise than “ that Ladislaw I ” — 
though on reflection he might have urged that Mr Casaubon’s codicil, 
barring Dorothea’s marriage with Will, except under a penalty, ww 
enough to cast unfitness over any relation at all between them. His 
aveimon was aU the stronger because he felt himself unable to\nterfere. 

But Sir James was a power in a way unguessed by himself. Enter- 
ing at that moment, he was an incorporation of the strongest reasons 
through which Will’s pride became a repellent force, keeping him 
}msu&r from Dorothea. 
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CHAPTEK LV. 

Hath she her faults ? I would you had them too. 

They are the fruity must of soundest wine ; 

Or say, they are regenerating lire 

Such as hath turned the dense black element 

Into a ciystal pathway for the sun. 

If youth is the season of hope, it is often so only in the sense that our 
elders are hopeful about us ; for no age is so apt as youth to think its 
emotions, partings, and resolves are the last of their kind. Each 
crisis seems final, simply because it is new. We are told that the 
oldest inhabitants in Peru do not cease to be agitated by the earth- 

a uakes, but they probably sec beyond each shock, and reflect that 
tiere are plenty more to come. 

To Dorothea, still in that time of youth when the eyes with their 
long full lashes look out after their rain of tears unsoiled and un- 
wearied as a freshly-opened passion-flower, that moming^s parting 
witji Will Ladislaw seemed to be the close of their personal relations. 
He was going away into the distance of unknown years, and if ever he 
came back he would be another man. The actual state of his mind 
— ^his proud resolve to give the lie beforehand to any suspicion that he 
would play the needy adventurer seeking a rich woman — lay quite 
out of her imagination, and she had inten)reted all his behaviour 
easily enough by her supposition that Mr Casaubon^s codicil seemed 
to him, as it did to her, a gross and cruel interdict on any active 
friendship between them. Their young delight in speaking to each 
other, and saying what no one else woiud care to hear, was for ever 
ended, and become a treasure of the past. For this veiy reason she 
dwelt on it without inward check. That unique happiness too was 
dead, and in its shadowed silent chamber she might vent the passion- 
ate grief which she herself wondered at. For the first time me took 
down the miniature from the wall and kept it before her, liking to 
blend the woman who had been too hardly judged with the grandson 
whom her own heart and j'udgment defended. Can any one who has 
rejoiced in woman’s tenderness think it a reproach to her that she 
took the little oval picture in her palm and made a bed for it there, 
and leaned her cheek upon it, as if that would soothe the creatures 
who had suffered unjust condemnation ? She did not know then that 
it was Love who had come to her briefly, as in a dream before awak- 
ing, with the hues of morning on his wings — that it was Love to 
whom she was sobbing her farewell as his image was banished by the 
blameless rigour of irresistible day. She only felt that there was 
something irrevocably amiss and lost in her lot, and her thoughts 
about the future were the more readily shapen into resolve. ^ Ardent 
souls, ready to construct their coming lives, are apt to commit them- 
selves to the fulfilment of their own visions. 
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One day that she went to Freshitt to fulfil her promise of staying all 
night and seemg baby washed, Mrs Cadwalladei came to dine, the 
Bector being gone on a fishmg excursion It was a yaim evenmg, 
and even in the delightful diawing-room, wheie tlie fine old tuit 
sloped from the open window towaids a lilicc’ pool and well planted 
mounds, the heat was enough to make Celia in Iier white muslm and 
light curls leflect with pity on what Dodo must feel in hei black 
dress and close tap But this w as not until some episodes with baby 
were over, and hid k ft her mind at leisure She had seated heiself and 
taken up a fan loi sonic time befoie she said, in hci quiet guttural — 
‘‘Dear Dodo, do tluow oft th\t cap I am sine your diess must 
make you feel ill ” 

I am so used to the tap — it lias become a soil of shell,” said 
Dorothea, smiling “ I feel lathei bue and exposed when it is off” 
“I must see you watliout it, it makes us all warm,” said Celia, 
throwing dowm hei fin, and going to Doiotliea It was a pretty 
picture to see this little lady in wliite muslin unfastening the widow's 
cap from hei nioie majestic sistii, and tossing it on to a chan Just 
as the coils and braids of daik blown haii had been set iiee, Su Janies 
entered ihe loom He looked at the released head, and said, ‘‘ Ah • ” 
in a tone of satisfaction 

It was I who did it, James,” said Celia Dodo need not make 
such a slaveiy of her mouiiiiiig , she need not w ear that cap any more 
among hei fnends ” 

My deal Celia,” said Lady Cheti un, ‘‘ i widow must wear her 
moummg at least a year ” 

“ Not if she maiiies agam beloie the end of it,” said Mrs Cadwalla- 
der, who had some pleasuie in staitling liei good fiiend the Dowagei 
Sir James was annoyed, and leincd forward to play with Celia'a 
Maltese dog 

That IS veiy rate, I hope,” said Lady Chettam, in a tone m- 
tended to guard against such events “ No fiicnd of ouis ever com- 
nutted herself in that way excipt Mis Beevoi, and it was very pain- 
ful to Loid Qnnsell when she did so Her first husband was oojec- 
tionable, which made it the greater wonder And severely she was 

C ished for it They said Captain Bcevor diagged her about by the 
, and held up loaded pistols at her ” 

Oh, if she took the wrong man * ” said Mis Cadwalladei, who was 
m a decidedly wicked mood " Mam ige is always bad then, first or 
second Pnonty is a poor recommendation in a husband if he haa 
got no other 1 would lathei have a good second husband than an 
indifferent first ” 

My dear, your clever tongue runs away with you,” said Lady 
Chettam. “ 1 am sure you would be the last woman to mafTry again 
prematurely, if oui dear Rector were taken away ” 

Oh, I make no vows , it might be a necessary economy It is 
lawful to many again, I suppose , else we might as well be Hindoos 
instead of Cj^tians Of course if a woman accepts the wrong man, 
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she must take the con^uences^ and one who does it twice over de- 
serves her fate. But if she can marry blood, beauty, and bravery — 
the sooner the better.” 

" I think the subject of our conversation is very ill-chosen,” said 
Sir James, with a look of disgust. Suppose we change it.” 

hTot on my account. Sir James,” said Dorothea, determined not 
to lose the opportunity of freeing herself from certain oblique refer- 
ences to excellent matches. If you are speaking on my oehalf, 1 
can assure you that no question can be more indinerent and imper- 
sonal to me than second marriage. It is no more to me than if you 
talked of women going fox-hunting : whether it is admirable in them 
or not, I shall not f(^ow them. Piny let Mrs CadwaUader amuse 
herself on that subject as much as on any other.” 

« My dear Mrs Casaubon,” said Lady Chettam, in her stateliest 
way, ‘‘you do not, I hope, think there was any alliision to you in my 
mentioning Mrs Beevor. It was only an instance that occurred to 
me. She was step-daughter to Lord Grinsell : he married Mrs 
Teveroy for his second wife. There could be no possible allusion to 
you.” 

“ Oh no,” said Celia. “ Nobody chose the subject ; it all came out 
of Dodo’s cap. Mrs CadwaUader only said what was quite true. A 
woman could not be married in a widow’s cap, James.” 

“Hush, my dear!” said Mrs CadwaUader. “I will imtofPend 
again. I will not even refer to Dido or Zenobia. Only what are we 
to talk about 1 I, for my part, object to the discussion of Human 
Nature, because that is the nature of rectors’ wives.” * 

Later in the evening, after Mrs CadwaUader was gone, Celia said 
privately to Dorothea, “ EeaUy, Dodo, taking your cap off made you 
like yourself again in more ways th^ one. You spoke up just as 
you used to do, when anything was said to displease you. But I 
could hardly make out whether it was James that you thought wrong, 
or Mrs CadwaUader.” 

“Neither,” said Dorothea. “James spoke out of deUca^ to me, 
but he was mistaken in supposing that I minded what Mrs (Mwalla- 
der said. I should onl}^ mmd if there were a law obliging me to take 
any piece of blood and beauty that she or anybody else recommended.” 

“ But you know. Dodo, if you ever did marry, it would be aU Ihe 
better to have blood and beauty,” said Celia, reflecting that Mr Casau- 
bon had not been richly endowed with those gifts, and that it would 
be weU to caution Dorothea in time. 

“ Don’t be anxious, Kitty ; I have quite other thoug^hts about my 
life. I shaU never marry ^ain,” said Dorothea, toucmng her sister’s 
chin, and looking at her with indulgent affection. CeUa was nursing 
her baby, and Dorothea had come to say good-night to her. 

“ l^Uy— quite 1” said Celia. “ Not anybody at aU— if he we^ 
vety wonderful indeed ? ” 

tiOTothea shook her head slowly. “ Not anybody at alL I have 
ddightfol plans. 1 should like to take a great deal of land, and drain 
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it| and make a litde colony, where everybody ahonld work, and all 
the work ehonld be done well. 1 should Imow every one of the 
p^ple and be their Mend. 1 am joroibg to have m^eat consultations 
with Mr Qarth : he can tell me almost everything I want to know.” 

. " Then you will be happy, if you have a plan, Dodo,” said Cdia. 
"Perhaps uttle Arthur will like plans when he grows up, and then 
he help you.” 

Sir James was informed that same night that Dorothea was really 
quite set against marrying anybody at ml, and was going to take to 
"(dl sorts of plans,” just like what she used to have. Sir James 
made no remark. To his secret feeling, there was something repul- 
sive in a woman’s second marriage, and no match would prevent nim 
from feeling it a sort of desecration for Dorothea. He was aware that 
the world would regard such a sentiment as preposterous, especially 
in relation to a woman of one-and-twenty ; the practice of "the 
world” being to treat of a young widow’s second marriage as certain 
and probably near, and to smile with meaning if tire widow acts ac- 
cordingly. But if Dorothea did choose to espouse her solitude, he 
felt that the resolution would well become her. 


CHAPTEE LVI. 

** How happy is be bom and taught, 

That serveth not another’s will? 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple trutli his utmost skill? 

This man Is freed flrom servile hands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having nothing, yet hath all." 

—Sir Henry Wotton. 

Dorothea’s confidence in Caleb Garth’s knowledge, which had begun 
on her hearing that he approved of her cottages, had grown fast dunng 
her stay at Freshitt, Sir James having induced her to take rides over 
the two estates iu company with himself and Caleb, who quite re- 
turned her admiration, and told Ids wife that Mrs Casaubon had a 
head for business most uncommon in a woman. It must be remem- 
bered that by "business” Caleb never meant money transactions, 
but the skilful application of labour. 

" Most uncommon ! ” repeated Caleb. " She said a thing I often 
used to think myself when 1 was a lad : — ' Mr Qarth, I slyould like 
to feel, H 1 lived to be old, that I had improved a great piece of land 
ttdd built a great many good cottages, because the work is of a healthy 
InnA while it is being done, and after it is done, men are the better 
fc^. |t/ Those were me very words : she sees into things in that way.” 
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But (Womanly, I hope ” said Mrs Garth, half suspectiDjg that Mrs 
Casaubbn might not hold the true principle of subordination. 

"Oh, you can’t think!” said Caleb, shaking his head. "You 
would like to hear her speak, Susan. She speaks in such phdn 
words, and a voice like music. Bless me I it reminds me of bits in 
the ‘Messiah’ — ^‘and straightway there apjjeared a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising Gcd and saying it has a tone with it that- 
satisfies your ear.” 

Caleb was very fond of music, and when he could afford it went to 
hear an oratorio that came within his reach, returning from it with a 
profound reverence for this mighty structure of tones, which made 
him sit meditatively, looking on tne floor and throwing much un- 
utterable language into his outstretched hands. 

With this good understanding between them, it was natuml that 
Dorothea asked Mr .Garth to undertake any business connoted with 
the three farms and the numerous tenements attached to Lowick 
Manor ; indeed, his expectation of getting work for two was being 
fast fulfilled. As he said, "Business breeds.” And one form of 
business which was beginning to breed just then was the construction 
of railways. A projected line was to run through Lowick parish 
where the cattle had hitherto grazed in a peace unbroken by astonish- 
ment ; and thus it happened that the infant struggles of the railway 
system entered into the affairs of Caleb Garth, and determined the 
course of this history with regard to two persons who were dear to 
him. 

The submarine railway may have its difficulties ; but the bed of 
the sea is not divided among various landed proprietors with claims 
for damages not only measurable but sentimental. In the hundred 
to which Middlemarcli belonged railways were as exciting a topic as 
the Refonn Bill or the imminent horrors of Cholera, and those who 
held the most decided views on the subject were women and land- 
holders. Women both old and young regarded travelling by steam 
as presumptuous and dangerous, and argued against it by saying that 
nothing should induce them to get into a railway carriage ; wliile 
proprietors, differing from each other in their arguments as much as 
Mr Solomon Fcatherstone differed from Lord Medlicote, were yet 
unanimous in the opinion that in selling land, whether to the Enemy 
of mankind or to a company obliged to purchase, these pernicious 
agencies must be made to pay a very high price to landowners for 
permission to injure mankind. 

But the slower wits, such as Mr Solomon and Mrs Waule, who 
both occupied land of their own, took a long time to arrive at this 
conclusion, their minds halting at the vivid conception of what it 
would be to cut the Big Pasture in two, and turn it into three-cornered 
bits, which would be " nohow ; ” while accommodation-bridges and 
high^yments were remote and incredible. 

" Tne cows will all cast their calves, brother,” said Mrs WauK in. 
a tone of deep melancholy, "if the iwway comes across the Near 
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dose ; and 1 Wouldn’t wonder at the niare too, if she was in foal. 
It’s a poor tale if a widow’s property is to be spaded away, and the 
law say nothing to it. What’s to hinder ’em from cutting right and 
left if they be^n 1 It’s well known, I can’t fight.” 

" The best way would be to say nothing, and set somebody on to 
send ’em away with a flea in their ear, when they came spymg and 
measuring,” said Solomon. Folks did that about Brassing, by 
what I can understand. It’s all a pretence, if the truth was known, 
about their being forced to take one way. Let ’em go cutting in 
another parish. And I don’t believe in any pay to make amends for 
brmging a lot of ruffians to trample your crops. Where’s a company’s 
‘^pocket?” 

" Brother Peter, God forgive him, got money out of a company,” 
said Mrs Waule. “ But that was for the manganese. That wasn’t 
for railways to blow you to pieces right and left.” 

*‘Well, there’s this to be said, Jane,” Mr Solomon concluded, 
lowering his voice in a cautious manner — " the more spokes we put 
in their wheel, the more they’ll pay us to let ’em go on, if they must 
come whether or not.” 

This reasoning of Mr Solomon’s wjis perhaps less thorough than 
he imagined, his cunning bearing about the sanio relation to the 
co^e of railways as the cunning of a diplomatist bears to the general 
chill or catarrh of the solar system. But he set about acting on his 
views in a thoroughly diplomatic manner, by stimulating suspicion. 
His side of Lowick was the most remote from the village, and the 
houses of the labouring neople were either lone cottages or were col- 
lected in a hamlet called Frick, where a water-mill and some stone- 
pits made a little centre of slow, heavy-shouldered industry. 

In the absence of any precise idea as to what railways were, public 
opinion in Frick was against them ; for the human mind in that 

S corner had not the proverbial tendency to admire the unknown, 
ig rather tliat it was likely to be against the poor man, and that 
suspicion was the only wise attitude with regard to it. Even the 
rumour of Reform had not yet excited any millennial expectations in 
Frick, there being no definite promise in it, as of gratuitous grains to 
fatten Hiram Ford’s pig, or of a publican at the “ Weights and Scales ” 
who would brew beer for nothing, or of an offer on the part of the 
three neighbouring farmers to raise wages during winter. And 
without distinct good of this kind in its promises. Reform seemed on 
a footing with the bragging of pedlars, which was a hint for distrust 
to every knowing person. The men of Frick were not ill-fed, and 
were less given to fanaticism than to a strong muscular suspicion ; 
less inclined to believe that they were peculiarly cared for by heaven, 
than to regard heaven itself as rather disposed to take tlAm in — 
dispositibn observable in the weather. 

Thus the mind of Frick was exactly of the sort for Mr Solomon 
Featherstone to work upon, he having more plenteous ideas of the 
same order, with a suspicion of heaven and earth which was better 
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fed and moie entirely at leisure. Solomon was overseer of the roads 
at that time, and on his dow-paced cob often took his rounds bv 
Frick to look at the workmen getting the stones there) {fusing wiui 
a mysterious deliberation, wbi^ mi^t have misled you into suppos- 
mg that he had some other reason for staying than the mere want of 
impulse to move. After looki^ for a long while at any work that 
was going on, he would raise his eyes a little and look at the horizon; 
finaUy he would shake his bridle, touch his horse wirii the whip, and 

r it to move slowly onward. The hour-hand of a clock was quick 
comparison with Mr Solomon, who had an agreeable sense that 
he could afford to be slow. He was in the habit of pausing for a 
cautious, vaguely-designing chat with every hedger or mtcher on his 
way, and was especialfy wuling to listen even to news which he had 
he^ before, feeling himself at an advantage over all narrators in 
partial^ disbelieving them. One day, however, he got into a dialog[ae 
with Hiram Ford, a waggoner, in which he himself contributed in- 
formation. He wished to know whether Hiram had seen fellows 
with staves and instruments spying about : they called themselves 
railroad people, but there was no telung what they were, or what they 
meant to do. The least they pretended was that they were going to 
cut Lowick Parish into sixes and sevens. 

** Why, therell be no stirrin' from one pla-ace to another,” said 
Hiram, thinking of his waggon and horses. 

Not a bit,” said Mr Solomon. ‘‘ And cuttiijg up fine land such 
as this parish ! Let 'em go into Tipton, say I. But there’s no know- 
ing what there is at the bottom of it. Traffick is what they put 
forard ; but it’s to do harm to the land and the poor man in the 
longijun.” 

'‘Why, they’re Lunnon chaps, I reckon,” said Hiram, who had a 
dim notion of London as a centre of hostility to the country. 

" Ay, to be sure. And in some parts against Brassing, by what 
I’ve heard say, the folks fell on ’em when they were spying, and 
broke their peep-holes as they carry, and drove ’em away, so as they 
knew better than come a^in.” 

" It war good foon, I’d be bound,” said Hiram, whose fun was much 
restricted by circumstances. 

" Well, I wouldn’t meddle with ’em myself,” said Solomon. " But 
some say this country’s seen its best days, and the sign is, as it’s being 
overrun with these fellows trampling right and left, and wanting to cut 
it up into railways ; and all for the big traffic to swallow up the little, 
so as there shan’t be a team left on the land, nor a whip to crack.” 

" I’ll crack my whip about their ear’n, afore they brin^ it to that, 
though/’ said Hiram, while Mr Solomon, shaking nis bndle, moved 
onw^. * 

Nettle-seed needs no digging. The ruin of this countx^-side by 
railroads was discussed, not only at the " Weights and Scales,” but in 
the hay-field, where the muster of working hands gave oppoitunitiee 
for talk such as were rarely had through the rural year. 
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One moming, not long after that interview between Mr Farebrother 
and Ma^ Garth, in which she confessed to him her feeling for Fred 
Vincy, it happened that her father had some business which took him 
to Yoddrell’s xarm in the direction of Frick : it was to measure and 
value an outlying piece of land belonging to Lowick Manor, which 
Caleb exacted to di^ose of advantageously for Dorothea (it must be 
confessed that his bias was towards getting the best possible terms 
from railroad companies). He put up his gig at Yod^U^s, and in 
walking with his assistant and measuring-^ain to the scene of his 
work, he encountered the paity of the company’s agents, who were 
^justing their snirit-level. After a little chat lie left them, observ- 
ing that oy-and-by they would reach him again where he was going 
to measure. It was one of those grey mornings alter light rains, 
which become delicious about twelve o’clock, when the clouds part a 
little, and the scent of the earth is sweet along the lanes and by the 
he^erows. 

Tflie scent would have been sweeter to Fred Vincy, who was coming 
along the lanes on horseback, if his mind had not been worried by 
unsuccessful efforts to imagine what he was to do, with his father on 
one side expecting him straightway to enter the Church, with Mary 
on the other threatening to forsake him if he did enter it, and with 
the working-day world showing no eager need whatever of a young 
gentleman without capital and generally unskilled. It was the 
harder to Fred’s disposition because his father, satisfied that he was 
no longer rebellious, was in good humour with him, and hod sent 
him on this pleasant ride to see after some greyhounds. Even when 
he had fixed on what he should do, there would be the task of tell- 
ing his father. But it must be admitted that the fixing, which had 
to come first, was the more difficult task : — ^what secular avocation 
on earth was there for a young man (whose friends could not 
get him an appointment ”) which was at once gentlemanly, lucra- 
tive, and to be followed without special knowledge ? Biding along 
the lanes by Frick in this mood, and slackening his pace while he 
reflected whether he should venture to go round by Lowick Parson- 
age to call on Mo^, he could see over the hedges from one field to 
another. Suddenly a noise roused his attention, and on the far side 
of a field on his left hand he could see six or seven men in smock- 
foocks with hay-forks in their hands making an offensive approach 
towards the four railway agents who wem facing them, wliile Caleb 
Garth and his assistant were hastening across the field to join the 
threatened group. Fred, delayed a few moments by having to find 
, the ^te, could not gallop up to the spot before the party in smock- 
fiK>CK8, whose work of turning the hay md not been too pressing after 
swallowing their mid-day beer, were driving the men in coats oefoie 
them with their hay-forks ; while Caleb Garth’s assistant, a lad of 
seventeen, who had snatched up the spirit-level at Caleb’s order, had 
been knocked down and seemed to be lying helpless. The coated men 
had the advantage’ as runners, and Fred covered their retreat by 
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getting in front of the smock-frocks and charging them suddenly 
enougn to throw their chase into confusion. "What do you con- 
founded fools mean 1” shouted Fred, pursuing the divided group in a 
zigzag, and cutting right and left with liis whip. " 111 swear to every 
one of you before the magistrate. YoiiVe knocked the lad down and 
killed him, for what I know. Youll every one of you be hanged at 
the next assizes, if you donl mind,^* said Fred, who afterwards laughed 
heartily as he remembered his own phrases. 

The labourers had been driven through the gateway into their hay- 
field, and Fred had checked his horse, when Hiram Ford, observing 
himself at a safe challenging distance, turned back and shouted a defi- 
ance which he did not know to be Homeric. 

" Yo’re a coward, yo are. Yo git off your horse, young measter, and 
rU have a round wi’ ye, I wull. Yo darednl come on wi'out your 
boss an whip. IM soon knock the breath out on ye, I would 

" Wait a minute, and 111 come back presently, and have a round 
with you all in turn, if you like,” said Fred, who felt confidence in 
his power of boxing with his dearly-beloved brethren. But just now 
he wanted to hasten back to Caleb and the prostrate youth. 

The lad’s ankle was strained, and he was in much pain from it, but 
he was no further hurt, and Fred placed him on tlie horse that he 
might ride to Yoddrell’s and be taken care of there. 

" Let them put the horse in the stable, and tell the surveyors 
they can come back for their traps," said Fred. " The ground is clear 
now.” 

" No, no,” said Caleb, " here’s a breakage. They’ll have to give 
up for to-day, and it will be as well. Here, take the things before 
you on the horse, Tom. Theyll see you coming, and theyll turn 
back.” 

“I’m glad I happened to be here at the the right moment, Mr 
Garth,” said Fred, as Tom rode away. “ No knowing what might 
have happened if the cavalry had not come up in time.’’ 

“ Ay, ay, it was lucky,” said Caleb, speaking rather absently, and 
looking towards the spot where he had lieen at work at the moment 
of interruption. “ But — deuce take it — this is what comes of men 
being fools — I’m hindered of my day’s work. I can’t get along without 
som^ody to help me with the measuring-chain. However ! ” He 
was beginning to move towards the spot with a look of vexation, 
as if he had forgotten Fred’s presence, but suddenly he turned 
round and said quickly, “ What nave you got to do to-day, young 
fellow 1 ” 

“ Nothing, Mr Garth. I’ll help you with pleasure — can I ?” said , 
Fred, with a sense that he should be courting Mary when he was 
helping her father. 

“ Well, you mustn’t mind stooping and getting hot.” 

“ I don’t mind anything. Only I want to go first and have a round 
with that bulky fellow who turned to challenge me. It would be a 
good lesson for him. I shall not be five minutes.” 
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** Nonsense ! ” said Caleb, with his most peremptory intonation. 
** I shall go and speak to the men myself. If s all ignorance. Some- 
body has been teUing them lies. The poor fools doif t know any better.” 

‘‘ I shall go with you, then,” said i’red. 

“ No, no ; stay where you are. 1 don’t want your young blood. 
I can take care of myself.” 

Caleb was a powerful man and knew little of any fear except the 
fear of hurting others and the fear of having to speechify. But ne felt 
it his duty at this moment to tiy and give a little liaraiigiie. There 
was a striking mixture in him — ^wliich came from his having alwavs 
been a hard-working man himself — of ligorous notions about work- 
men and practical indulgence towards them. To do a good day’s work 
and to do it well, he held to be part of their welfare, as it was the 
cMef part of liis own happiness ; but he had a strong sense of fellow- 
ship with them. When ne advanced towards the hibourers they had 
not gone to work again, but were standing in that form of niral group- 
ing which consists in each turning a shoulder towards the other, at a 
distance of two or three yards. They looked rather sulkily at Caleb, 
who walked miickly with one hand in his pocket and the other thrust 
between the buttoiib of his waistcoat, and liad his everyday mild air 
when he paused among them. 

‘‘Why, my hid^, how’s this ?” he began, taking as usual to brief 
phrases, which seemed pregnant to himself, because he had many 
thoughts lying under them, like the abundant roots of a plant that 
just manages to peep above the water. “ How came you to make 
such a mistake as this ? Somebody has been telling you lies. You 
thought those men up there wanted to do mischief” 

“ Aw ! ” was the answer, dropped at intervals by each according to 
his degree of mireadiness. 

“ Nonsense ! No such thing ! They’re looking out to see which 
way the railroad is to take. Now, my lads, you can’t hinder the rail- 
road ; it will be made Avhether you like it or not. And if you go 
fighting against it, you’ll g<*t youiselvcs into trouble. The law gives 
those men leave to come here on the land. The owner has notning 
to say against it, and if you meddle with them you’ll have to do with 
the constable and Justice Blakesley, and with tlie handcuffs and Mid- 
dlemarch jail. And you might be in for it now, if anybody informed 
against you.” 

Caleb paused here, and perhaps the greatest orator could not have 
chosen either his pause or his images better for the occasion. 

“ But come, you didn’t mean any harm. Sombody told you the 
•railroad was a bad thing. That was a lie. It may do a bit of harm 
here and there, to this and to that ; and so does the sun in heaven. 
But the railway’s a good thing.” 

“ Aw ! good for the big folks to make money out on,” said old Tim- 
othjy’ Cooper, who had stayed behind turning his hay while the others 
had been gone on their spree ; — I’n seen lots o’ things turn up sin’ I 
war a young un — ^the war an’ the peace, and the canells, an’ the oald 
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King Geoige, an’ the Regen’, an’ the new Kinff George, an’ the new 
un afi has got a new ne-ame — an’ itfs been all aloike to the ]^r mon. 
What’s the canells been t’ hiin ) They ’n brought him neyther me-at 
nor be-acon, nor wage to lay by, if he didn’t save it wi’ demmin’ his 
own inside. Times ha’ got wusser for him sin’ I war a young un. 
An’ so it’ll be wi’ the railroads. They’ll on’y leave the poor mon 
fiirder behind. But them are fools as meddle, and so I told the chaps 
here. This is the big folks’s world, this is. But yo’re for the big 
folks, Muster Garth, yo are.” 

Timothy was a wiry old labourer, of a type lingering in those times 
—who had his savings in a stocking-foot, lived in a lone cottage, and 
was not to be wrought on by any oratory, having as little of the feudal 
spirit, and believing as little, as if he had not been totally unacquainted 
with the Age of Reason and the Rights of Man. Caleb was in a diffi- 
culty known to any pei 'lon attempting in dark times and unassisted 
by miracle to reason with rustics who aie in possession of an undeni- 
able truth which they know through a hard process of feeling, and can 
let it fall like a giant’s club on your neatly-carved argument for a 
social benefit which they do not feel. Caleb had no cant at command, 
even if he could have chosen to use it ; and he had been accustomed 
to meet all such difficulties in no other way than by doing his “ busi- 
ness ” faithfully. He answered — 

If you don’t think well of me, Tim, never mind ; that’s neither 
here nor there now. Things may be bad for the poor man — ^bad they 
ore ; but 1 want the lads here not to do what will make things worse 
for themselves. The cattle may have a heavy load, but it won’t help 
’em to throw it over into the roadside pit, when it’s partly their own 
fodder.” 

« We war on’y for a bit o’ foon,” said Hiram, who was beginning to 
see consequences. " That war all we war arter.” 

" Well, promise me not to meddle again, and I’ll see that nobodj^ 
informs against you.” 

" I’n ne’er meddled, an’ I’n no call to promise,” said Timothy. 

“ No, but the rest. Come, I’m as hard at work as any of you to- 
day, and I can’t spare much time. Say yoir’ll be quiet without the 
constable.” 

“ Aw, we wooant meddle — they may do as they loike for oos ” — 
were the forms in which Caleb got his pledges ; and then he hastened 
back to Fred, who had followed him, and watched him in the gate- 
way. 

^ They went to work, and Fred helped vigorously. His spirits had 
risen, and he heartily enjoyed a good slip in the moist earth under the 
hedgerow, which soiled his perfect summer trousers. Was it his suc- 
cesstul onset which had elated him, or the satisfaction of helpinff 
Mary’s father ? Something more. The accidents of the momii^ naa 
helped his frustrated imagmation to shape an employment for hiw^ 
which had several attractions. I am not sure that certain fibres in 
Mr Garth’s mind had not resumed their old vibration towards the very 
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end which now revealed itself to Fred. For the effective accident is 
’ but the touch of fire where there is oil and tow ; and it always ap- 
peared to Fred that the railway brought the needed touch. But they 
went on in silence except when their Dusiness demanded speech. At 
lasty when thev had finished and were walking away, Mr Garth said — 
A young fellow needn’t be a B.A. to do this sort of work, eh, 
Fred?” 

“ 1 wish I had taken to it before I had thoimht of being a B.A.,” said 
Fred. He paused a moment, and then added, more hesitatingly, " Do 
you think Tam too old to learn your business, Mr Garth?” 

" My business is of many sorts, my boy,” said Mr Garth, smiling. 
"A good deal of what I know can only come from experience : you 
can’t learn it off as you learn things out of a book. But you are young 
enough to lay a foundation yet.” Caleb pronounced the last sentence 
emphatically, but paused in some uncertainty. He had been under 
the impression latdy that Fred had made up his mind to enter Hie 
Church. 

" You do think I could do some good at it, if I were to try ?” said 
Fred, more eagerly. 

“ That depends, ' said Caleb, turning his head on one side and low- 
ering his voice, with the air of a man who felt himself to be saying 
something deeply religious. You must be sure of two things : you 
must love your work, and not be always looking over the edge of it, 
wanting your play to begin. And the other is, you must not be 
ashomd of your work, and think it would be more honourable to you 
to be doing something else. You must have a pride in your own 
work and in learning to do it well, and not be always saying. There’s 
this and there’s that — ^if I had this or that to do, 1 might make some- 
thing of it. No matter what a man is — I wouldn’t give twopence for 
him ’’ — ^here Caleb’s mouth looked bitter, and he snapped his fin^rs 
• — ft whether he was the prime minister or the rick-tnatcher, it he 
didn’t do well what he undertook to do.” 

“ I can never feel that I should do that in being a clergyman,” said 
Fred, meaning to take a step in argument. 

Then let it alone, my boy,” said Caleb, abruptly, " else you’ll 
never be easy. Or, if you are easy, you’ll be a poor stick.” 

" That is very nearly what Mary thinks about it," said Fred, col- 
ouring. “ 1 thi^ you must know what 1 feel for Mary, Mr Garth : 1 
hope it does not displease you that I have always loved her better 
than any one else, and that I shall never love any one as I love her.” 

The expression of Caleb’s face was visibly softening while Fred 
q>oke. But he swung his head with a solemn slowness, and said — 

^ That makes things more serious, Fred, if you want to take Mary’s 
happiness into your keg)ing.” 

“1 know that, Mr Garth,” said Fred, eagerly, ‘‘ and I would do 
raything for her. She says she will never have me if I go into the 
eShuTch ; and 1 shall be the most miserable devil in the world if 1 
lose all hope of Mary. B.eally, if 1 could get some other profession, 
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business — ^anything that I am at all fit for, 1 would work hard, I 
would deserve your good opinion. I should like to have to do with 
outdoor things. 1 know a good deal about land and cattle already. 
I used to believe, you know — ^though you will think me rather fool- 
ish for it — ^that I should have land of my own. I am sure knowledge 
of that sort would come easily to me, especially if I could be under 
you in any way.” 

‘‘ Softly, my hoy” said Caleb, having the image of Susan” before 
liis eyes. “ What nave you said to your father about all this ? ” 

" Nothing, yet ; but I must tell him. I am only waiting to know 
what I can do instead of entering the Church. I am very sorry to 
disappoint him, but a man ought to be allowed to judge for himself 
when he is four-and-twenty. How could I know when I was fifteen, 
what it would be right lor me to do now ? My education was a 
mistake.” 

But hearken to this, Fred,” said Caleb. “ Are you sure Mary is 
fond of you, or would ever have you 1” 

I asked Mr Farebrothcr to tdk to her, because she had forbiddm* 
me — I didn’t know what else to do,” said Fred, apologetically. “ And 
he says that I have every reason to hope, if I can put myself in an 
honourable position — I mean, out of the Church. I daresay you 
think it unwarrantable in me, Mr Garth, to be troubling you and 
obtruding my own wishes about Mary, before I have done anything 
at all for myself. Of course I have not the least claim — indeed, I 
have already a debt to you which will never be discharged, even 
when I have been able to pay it in the shape of money.” 

“ Yes, my boy, you have a claim,” said Caleb, with much feeling 
in his voice. “ The young ones have always a claim on the old to 
help them forward. I Wius young myself once and had to do with- 
out much help ; but help would have been welcome to me, if it had 
been only for the fellow-feeling’s sake. But I must consider. Come 
to me to-morrow at the office, at nine o’clock. At the office, mind.” 

Mr Garth would take no important step without consulting Susan, 
but it must be confessed that before he reached home he had taken 
his resolution. With regard to a large number of matters about 
which other men are decided or obstinate, he was the most easily 
manageable man in the world. He never knew what meat he would 
choose, and if Susan had said that they ought to live in a four-roomed 
cottage, in order to save, he would nave said, Let us go,” without 
inquiring into details. But where Caleb’s feeling and juebment 
strongly pronounced, he was a ruler ; and in spite of his mildness 
and timicuty in reproving, every one about him knew that on the ex- 
ceptional occasions when he chose, he was absolute. He never, in- 
deed, chose to be absolute except on some one else’s behalf. On 
ninety-nine points Mrs Garth decided, but on the hundredth she was 
often aware that she would have to perform the singularly difficult 
task of carrying out her own principle, and to make herself subor- 
dinate. 
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is come round as l mougnt, Susan/' saiSl CaleB, when they 
were seated alone m the evening He had alieady narrated the ad- 
venture which had brought about Ficd's sharing in his w oik, but had 
kept back the further icsult “ The childien au fond ol each other 
'^1 mean, Fred and Maiy ” 

Mrs Garth laid her work on hei knee, and fixed hei penetrating 
eyes anxiously on hei husband 

“After we’d done oui woik, Fred poured it all out to me He 
can’t bear to be a cleigyiiixn, iiid Mai} 13 slit w on’t have him if he 
is one , and the 1 id would like to be iiiidei me and give his mind to 
busmess And I’ve deft 1 mined to take him and make a nuin of 

biTn ” 

“Caleb said Mrs Giitli, m i deep conti ilto, exxnessive of re- 
signed astonishment 

“ It’s a hne thing to do,” said Mr Gaith, settling himself fiimly 
against the back of his chan, and giasping the elbow s. I shall have 
trouble with him, but I think I shall ciiiy it tliiougli The lad 
loves Mary, and a true love foi a good woman is a great thing, Susan. 
It shapes many a lough fellow ” 

“ Has Maiy spoken to you on the subject said Mis Gaith, secretly 
a little hint that she had to 1>e iiiloimed on it licisiH 

“ Not a word I asked hei about h led once , I gave liei a bit of a 
warmng But she assuicd me she would ne\ei in uiy an idle, self- 
indulgent man — ^nothing since But it seems Fied set on Mr Fare- 
brother to talk to her, beexiise she had foi bidden lum to speak him- 
self, and Ml Faiebiothei has found out that she is fond of Fied, but 
says he must not be a clergyman Fied’s heart is fixed on Maiy, that 
I can see it gives me a good ox>mion of tlie lad — and w e always hked 
him, Susan ” 

“ It 18 a pity foi Maiy, I think,” said Mis G nth 
« Why —a pity?” 

“ Because, Caleb, she might h ive lixd a man who is woith twenty 
Fied Vmeys.” 

“ Ah ?” said Caleb, with surpnbe 

“ I firmly believe that Mi Faiebrother is attached to her, and 
meant to make hei an ofter , but of course, now that Fred has used 
lum as an envoy, there is an end to that better prospect ” There 
was a severe piecision 111 Mis G nth’s iitteiance Sne was vexed 
and disappomted, but she was bent on abstaining fiom useless 
words 

Caleb was silent a few moments under a conflict of feelings He 
looked at the floor and moved his head and hands m accompaniment 
to some mward aigumentation At last he said — 

“That would have made me veiy pioud and hai>py, Susaft, and I 
should have been glad for your sake I’ve always felt that your be- 
longmgs have never been on a lex el with you But you took me, 
though 1 was a plain man ” 

“ I took the best and cleverest man T bad ever knowm,” said Mrs 

2 D 
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Qarthj convinced that she would never have loved any one who came 
short of that mark. 

“Well, perhaps others thought you might have done better. But 
it would have been worse for me. And that is what touches me close 
about Fred, The lad is good at bottom, and clever enough to do, if 
he's put in the right way ; and he loves and honours my daughter be- 
yond anything, and she has given him a sort of promise according to 
what he turns out. I say, that young man's soul is in my hand ; and 
FU do the best I can for him, so help me God ! It's my duty, 
Susan." 

Mrs Gartli was not given to tears, but there was a large one rolling 
down her face before her husband had finished. It came from the 
pressure of various feelings, in which there was much affection and 
some vexation. She wiped it away quickly, saying — 

“Few men besides would think it a duty to add to their 
anxieties in that way, Calel)." 

“ That signifies nothing — what other men would think. I've got 
a clear feeling inside me, and that I bhall follow ; and I hope your 
heart will go with me, Susan, in making everything as light as can be 
to Mary, poor child.” 

Caleb, leaning back in his chair, looked ^\ ith anxious appeal to- 
wards his wife. She rose and kissed him, saying, “ God bless you, 
Caleb I Our children have a good father." 

But she went out and had a hearty ciy to make up for the suppres- 
sion of her words. She felt sure that her husband's conduct would 
be misunderstood, and about Fred she was rational and unhopeful, 
Wliich would turn out to have the more foresight in it — ^her rational- 
ity or Caleb's ardent generosity ? 

-Wlien Fred went to the office the next morning, there was a test 
to be gone through which he was not j^repared for. 

“ Now Fied,” said Caleb, “ you will have some desk-vrork. I have 
always done a good deal of wiiting myself, but I can't do without 
help, and as I want you to understand the accounts and get the values 
into your head, I mean to do without another clerk. So you must 
buckle to. How arc you at writing and arithmetic ?” 

Fred felt an awkward movement of the heart ; he had not thought 
of desk-work ; but he w'iis in a resolute mood, and not going to shrink. 
“ I’m not afraid of arithmetic, Mr Garth : it always came easily to 
me. I think you know my writing." 

“ Let us see," said Caleb, taking up a pen, examining it carefully 
and handing it, well dipped, to Fred with a sheet of ruled paper. 
“ Copy me a line or two of that valuation, with the figures at the 
end.” 

At that time the opinion existed that it was beneath a gentleman 
to Avrite lembly, or with a hand in the least suitable to a clerk. Fred 
wrote the Tines demanded in a hand as gentlemanly as that of any 
viscount or bishop of the day : the vowels were all auke and the con- 
sonants only distinguishable as turning up or down, the strokes had 
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a blotted solidity and the letters disdained to keep the line — ^in short, 
it was a manuscript of that venerable kind easy to interpret when you 
know beforehand what the writer means. 

As Caleb looked on, his visage showed a growing depression, but 
when Fred handed him the paper he gave something like a snarl, 
and wrapped the paper passionately with the back of his hand. Bad 
work like this dispelled all Caleb's mildness. 

“ The deuce ! ” he exclaimed, snarlingly. “ To think that this is a 
country where a man's education may cost hundreds and hundreds, 
and it turns you out this ! ’' Tlicn in a more pathetic tone, pushing 
up his spectacles and looking at the unfortunate scribe, “ The Lord 
have' mercy on us, Fred, I can’t put up with this !” 

“ What can I do, Mr Garth ] ^ said Fred, whose spirits had sunk 
very low, not only at the estimate of his handwriting, but at the 
vision of himself as liable to be ranked with ofiice-clerks. 

“ Do ? Wliy, you must leain to fonu your letters and keep the 
line. What's the use of writing at all if nobody can iindei*stana it ?” 
asked Caleb, energetically, quite preoccupied with the bad quality of 
the work. “ Is there so little business in the world that you must be 
sending puzzles over the country ? Bui that's the way people are 
brought up. I should lose no end of time with the letters some 
people send me, if Susan did not make them out for me. It's dis- 
gusting.” Here Caleb tossed the paper from him. 

Any stranger peeping into the office at that moment might have 
wondered what was the drama between the indignant man of busi- 
ness, and the fine-looking young fellow whose blond complexion was 
getting rather patchy as he bit his lii) with mortification. Fred was 
struggling with many thoughts. Mr Garth had been so kind and 
encouraging at the beginning of their interview, that gratitude and 
hopefulness had been at a high pitch, and the downfall was propor- 
tionate. He had not thought of desk- work — in fact, like the majority 
of young gentlemen, he wanted an occupation wliich should be free 
from distmreeablcs. I cannot tell what might have been the conse- 
quences if he had not distinctly promised himself that he would go 
to Lowick to see Mary and tell her that he was engaged to work 
under her father. , He did not like to disappoint himsdf there. 

I am very sorry,” were all the words that he could muster. But 
Mr Garth was already relenting. 

‘‘We must make the best of it, Fred,” he began, wdth a return to 
his usual quiet tone. “ Every man can learn to write. I taught my- 
self. Go at it with a will, and sit up at night if the day-time isn’t 
enough. We’ll be patient, my boy. Calliun shall go on with the 
books for a bit, while you are learning. But now 1 must be off,” 
said Caleb, rising. “ You must let your father know our agreement. 
You'll ^ave me Callum's salary, you know, when you can write ; and I 
can afford to give you eighty pounds for tlie first year, and more after.” 

When lS«d made the necessary disclosure to his parents, the rela- 
tive effect on the two was a surprise which entered very deeply into 
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n^^moiy. He went straight from^Mr Garthl|[|||||ce to the waxe- 
^Qucu^e, rigntly feeling that &e most j^spectfuSHy in which he 
behave to his father, was to make the paiiffl^ommnnication 
, ^QA gravely and formally as possible. Moreover, the decision would 
be more certainly understood to be final, if the interview took place 
in his father’s gravest hours, which were always those spent in his 
private room at the warehouse. 

Fred entered on the subject directly, and declared briefly what he 
liad done and was resolved to do, expressing at the end his re^et that 
he should be the cause of disax)|>ointment to his father, and taking 
the blame on his own deficiencies. The regret was genuine, and 
inspired Fred with strong, simple words. 

Mr Vincy listened in profound surprise without uttering even an 
exclamation, a silence which in his imimtient temperament was a 
sign of unusual emotion. He had not been in good spirits about 
. trade that morning, and the slight bitterness in his lips grew intense 
us he listened. Wlieii Fred had ended, there was a pause of nearly a 
minute, during wliicli Mr Vincy replaced a book in his desk and 
turned the key emphatically. Then he looked at his son steadily, 
and said— 

“ So you’ve made up your mind at last, sir ? ” 

« Yes, father.” 

“ Very well ; stick to it. I’ve no more to say. Youf^e thrown 
away your education, and gone down a step in life, wdien I had given 
you the means of rising, that’s all.” 

“ I am very sorry that we differ, father. I think I can be quite as 
much of a gentleman at the work I have undertaken, as if I had 
been a curate. But I am grateful to you for wishing to do the best 
for me.” 

Very well ; I have no more to say, I wash my hands of you. I 
only hope, when you have a son of your own he will make a better 
return for the pains you spend on liim.” 

This was very cutting to Fred. His father was using that unfair 
advantage possessed by us all when we are in a pathetic situation and 
see our own past as if it were simply part of the pathos. In reality, 
Mr Vincy’s wishes about his son had nad a great deal of pride, Jn- 
considerateness, and egoistic folly in them. But still the disappointed 
father held a strong lever ; and Fred felt as if he were being banished 
with a malediction. 

“ I hope you will not object to my remaining at home, sir?” he 
said, after rising to go ; “I shall have a sufficient salary to pay for my 
boam, as of course I should wish to do.” 

“ Board, be hanged ! ” said Mr Vincy, recovering himself in his dis- 
gust at "the notion that Fred’s keep would be missed at his table, 
“ Of course your mother will want you to stav. But I shall kwp no 
horse for you, you understand ; and you will pay your own tmor. 
You will do wim a suit or two less, I fancy, when you have to pay 
for ’em.” 
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Fred lingered; there was still something to be said. At last 
it came. 

" I hope you will shake hands with me, father, and foigive me the 
vexation I have caused you.” 

Mr Vincy from his cnaii thiew a quick glance upwaid at his son, 
who had advanced near to him, and then gave ms hand, saying 
hurriedly, “ Yes, yes, let us say no more.” 

Fred went through much more naii«iti\e and explanation with his 
mother, but she was inconsolable, having btloie her eyes what pei- 
haps her husband had nevei thought of, tlie ceitainly that Fied would 
marry Mary Oaith, that hci life would henctioilh be spoiled by a 
perpetual infusion ot Garths and then ways, and that hei chilling boy, 
with his beautiful face and st>lish an “ beyond anybody else’s son in 
Middlemarch,” would be suie to get like that family in plainness of ap- 
pearance and cai elessness about his clothes To hei it seemed that theic 
was a Gaith conspnacy to get possession of the desiiable Fied, but she 
dared not enlarge on this opinion, because a slight hint of it liad made 
him “fly out” at liei as he had ncici done betoie Hei temper was 
too sweet for hei to show an> angc i , but slie felt that liei happiness 
liad leceived a bruise, and for several dti>s meudy to look .it Fred 
made her ciy a little as it he wc ic the siibjec t of some bah fill piophecy. 
Perhaps she was the slowei to lecoici hci usu il die ei fulness because 
Fied had waint d hci th it she must not leopen the sore miestion with 
his fathei, wjio liad accepted Ins decision and foigivon liiiii If lier 
husWnd had been i c liiment against Fied, she w ould ba\ c been urged 
into defence of he i darling It a\ vs llic end of the iouitli day when 
Mr Vincy said to hci — 

“Come, Lucy, my ch.ii, doii^t be so down beai led You always 
have spoiled the boy, and you must go on s])oilmg linn ” 

“ Nothing evei dicl cut me so bdoie, Viiicv,” s.iid the wife, hei fan 
throat and chin beginning to tremble again, “ only Ins illness ” 

“ Pooh, pooh, iievei mind * Wc must expect to li ive tiouble with oui 
children. Don’t ni.ako it woist !>> 1* tting me see yon out of spirits.” 

“Well, I won’t,” said Mis Vincy, louscd by this aiipeal and adjust- 
ing hei self w itli a little shake as of a bud winch lays cloivn its iiifflecl 
plumage 

“ It won’t do to begin making a fuss about one,” said Mr Vincy, 
wishing to combine <i little giumbliiig with cloiiiistic cheerfulness. 
“ There’s Ros.amond as well as Ficd ” 

“Yes, poor thing. I’m sine I felt for her being disa]>pointed of 
her baby ; but she got over it nicely ” 

“ Baby, pooh ! I can see Lydgate is making a mess of his 
practice, and getting into debt too, by wliat I lieai I sljall have 
Bosomond coming to me with a pretty tole om* of these clays. But 
they’ll get no money fiom me, I know. Let Ins faniily help him. I 
never did like that mamage*. But it’s no use talking. Bing the bell 
for lemons, and don’t look dull any more, Lucy, I’ll drive you and 
Louisa to Biverston tu-moiTow ” 
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CHAPTEE LVIL 

They numbered scarce eight sumincrs when a name 
Rose on their souls aud stirred such inotious there 
As thrill the buds and shape their hidden frame 
At penetration of the quickening air : 

His name who told of loyal Evan Dhu, 

Of quaint Brndwardine, and Vicli Ian Vor, 

Making the little Avorld their childliood knew 
Large with a land of mountain, lake, and scaur, 

Aud larger yet with wonder, love, belief 
Towanl Walter Scott, who living far away 
Sent tliern this wealth of joy and noble grief. 

The book and they must part, but day by day, 

In lines that thwart like portly sieders ran, 

They wrot«’ i^e tale, from Tully Veolan. 

The evening that Fred Vinc;y walktid to Lowick PaiHonage (he had 
hegun to see that this was a world, in which even a spirited young 
man must sometimes walk for want of a horse to carry him) he set out 
at five o'clock and called on Mi-s Garth by tlie 'way, wishing to assure 
himself that slic accepted their new relations willingly. 

He foun<l the family group, dogs and cats included, under the great 
apple-tree in the orchard, it was a festival with Mrs Garth, for her 
eldest son, Christy, her peculiar joy and pride, had come home for a 
short holiday — Christy, who held it the most desirable thing in the 
world to he a tutor, to study all literatures and he a regeneriite Por- 
son, and who was an incorporate criticism on poor Froxl, a sort of 
ohject-lcssoii given to him by the educational mother. Christy him- 
self, a H(piare-hrowcd, hroad-shonhlered masculine edition of his 
mother not much higher than Fred's shoulder — which made it the 
harder that he should be held superior — wjis always as simple as 
possible, and thought no more of Fred's disiiiclinatifm to scholarship 
than of a giraft’e/s, wishing that he himself were nioie of the same 
height. He was lying on the ground now hy his mother’s chair, with 
his straw-hat laid fiat over his eyes, while .Tim on the other side was 
reading aloud from that beloved writer wdio has made a chief part in 
the liappiness of many young lives. The volume was ‘ Ivanhoe,' and 
Jim was in the great archery scene at the touniament, but suffered 
much inteiTuptioii from Ben, who had fetched his own old bow 
and arrows, and was making himself dreadfully disagreeable, Letty 
thought, by begging all present to observe his random shots, which 
no one wished to do excent Brownie, the active-minded hut probably 
shallow mongrel, "while tlie grizzled Newfoundland lying in the sun 
looked on Avith the dull-eyed neutrality of extreme old age. Letty 
herself, sTiowing as to her mouth and pinafore some slight signs that 
she had been assisting at the gathering of the cherries milch stood in 
a coral-heap on the tea-table, was now seated on the grass, listening 
open-eyed to the reading. 

But the centre of interest was changed for all by the arrival of Fred 
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Vincy. When, seating himself on a ;^arilen-stool, he said that he was 
on his way to Lowick Parsonage, vho had thrown do^vn his bow, 
and snatcned up a reluctant h*alf-groAv-n kitten instead, strode across 
Fredas outstretcned leg and said, " Take me ! ” 

Oh, and me too,” said Letty. 

You can't keep up with Fred and me,” said Ben. 

Yes, I can. Mother, please say that I am to go,” uipfed Letty, 
whose life was much checkered by resistiince to lier depreciation 
as a girl. 

“ I shall stay u I'.h Christy,” observed Jim ; as much as to say that 
he had the advantage of those simpletons ; whereupon Letty j)ut her 
hand up to her head and looked wnth jealous indecision from the ono 
to the other. 

" Let us all go and see Mary,” said Christy, opening his anns. 

No, my dear child, we must not go in a swarm to the ])arsonage. 
And that old Ghasgow suit of yours would never do. Besides, your 
father will come home. We must let Fred go alone. He can tell 
that you are here, and she will come back to-moriow.” 

Christy glanced at his own threadbare knees, and then at Fred's 
beautiful white trousers. CerUiinly Fred's tailoring suggested the ad- 
vantages of an English university, and he had a graceful way even of 
looking warm and of pushing his hair back with his handkerchief. 

Children, run away,” said Mrs Garth ; it is too warm to hang 
about your friends. Take your brother and show him the rabbits.” 

The eldest understood, and leil off therhildrc'U immediately . Fred 
felt that Mrs Garth wished to give him an opportunity of saying any- 
thing he had to say, but he could only begin by observing — 

“ How glad you must be to have Christy here ! ” 

“Yes; he has come sooner than I exiiected. He got down from 
the coach at nine o’clock, just after his father went out. I am long- 
ing for Caleb to come and hear what wonderful progress Christy is 
making. He has paid his expenses for the last year by giving lessons, 
carrying on Imrd study at the same time. He hopes soon to get a 
private tutorship and go abroad.” 

“ He is a great fellow,” said Fred, to whom these cheerful truths 
had a medicinal taste, “ and no trouldc to anybody.” After a slight 
pause, he added, “ But I fear you will think that I am going to be a 
great deal of trouble to Mr Garth.” 

“ Caleb likes taking trouble : he is one of those men who always 
do more than any one would have thought of asking them to do,” 
answered Mrs Gailh. She was knitting, and could either look at Fred 
or not, as she chose — always an advantage when one is bent on load- 
ing speech with salutary meaning ; and though Mrs Garth intended 
to be duly reserved, she did wish to say something that Fred might be 
the better for. 

“ I know you think me very undeserving, Mrs Garth, and with 
good reason,*^ sahl Fred, his spirit rising a little at the iierception of 
something like a disposition to lecture him. “ I happen to have be- 
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haved jufit the worst to the people 1 can’t help wishing for the most 
from. But while two men Bke Mr Garth ana Mr Forebrother have 
not given me up, I don’t see why I should give myself up,” Eced 
thought it might be well to suggest these masculine examples to Mis 
Garth. 

Assuredly,” said she, with gathering emphasis. ‘‘ A young man 
for whom two such elders had devoted tliemselves would indeed be 
curable if he threw himself away and made their sacrifices vain.” 

Fred wondered a little at this strong language, but only said, I 
hope it will not be so with me, Mrs Gaith, since I have some encour- 
agement to believe that I may win Mary. Mr Garth has told you 
about that] You were not surprised, I daresay?” Fred ended, in- 
nocently referring only to his own love as probably evident enough. 

**Not suTOrisod that ^Itiry huM given you encouragement?” re- 
turned Mrs Garth, who th lUght it would be well for Fred to be more 
alive to the fact that Mary’s friends could not possibly have wished 
this beforehand, whatever the Vincys might suppose. “ Yes, I confess 
I ims surprised.” 

" She never did give me any — not the least in the world, when I 
talked to her myself,” said Fred, eager to vindicate Mary. “ But 
when I asked Mr Farebrothcr to speak for me, she allowed him to tell 
me there was a hope.” 

The power of admonition which had begun to stir in Mrs Gart)i 
had not yet discharged itself. It was a little too provoking evetifor 
her self-control that this blooming youngster should llourish on the 
disappointments of sadder and WLser people — making a meal of a 
nightingale and never knowing it — and that all the while his family 
should suppose that hers was in eager need of tliis sprig ; and her vex- 
ation had leraiented the more actively because of its total repression 
towards her husband. Exemplary wives will sometimes find scape- 
goats in this way. She now said with energetic decision, " you 
made a great mistake, Fred, in asking Mr Farebrothcr to speak for 
you.” 

“ Did I ? ” said Fred, reddening iiistautaneously. He was alarmed, 
but at a loss to know what Mrs Garth meant, and added, in an apolo- 
getic tone, “ Mr Farebrother has always been such a friend of ours ; 
md Maiy, 1 knew, would listen to him gravely ; and he took it on 
Ifaffilf quite xeadily.’’ 

^Yes, young people are usually blind to everything but their own 
ivishes, and seldom imagine how much those wishes cost others,” said 
to Garth. She did not mean to go beyond this salutary general 
loctrine, and threw her indignation into a needless unwinding of her 
worsted, knitting her brow at it with a grand air. 

I camiot conceive how it could be any pain to Mr Farebrother,” 
said Fred, who nevertheless felt that surprising conceptions were be- 
ginning to form themselves. 

Precisely ; you cannot conceive,” said Mrs Garth, cutting her*, 
words as neatly as possible. 
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For a moment Fred looked at the horizon with a dismayed anxiety^ 
and then turning with a quick movement said almost sharply — 

Do you mean to say, Mrs Garth, that Mr Farebrother is in love 
with Maiy 1 ” 

And if it were so, Fred, T think you are the last person who ought 
to be surprised,” returned Mrs GaHh, laying her knitting down beside 
her and folding her arms. It was an unwonted sign of emotion in 
her that she should put her w’ork out of Ikt hands. In fact her feel- 
ings were divided between the satisfaction of giving Fred his discipline 
and the sense of having gone a little too far. l^'red took his hat and 
stick and rose quickly. 

" Then you think I am standing in his way, and in Mary’s too ? ” 
he said, in a tone vhich seemed to dcanand an answer. 

Mrs Garth could not speak iiiimcdialely. She had l)rought herself 
into the unpleasant position of being called on to say what she really 
felt, yet what she knew there were strong reasons for concealing. 
And to her the consciousness of having exceeded in woi’ds was peculi- 
arly mortifying. Besides, Fred had given out uuexjiected electricity, 
and he now added, “ Mr Garth seemed pleased that Mai’V should be 
attached to me. lie could not have known anything of this.” 

Mrs Garth felt a sevei-e twdnge at this menlion of her husband, the 
fear that Caleb might think her in the wrong not being easily endur- 
able. She answered, wanting to check unintended consequences — 

I spoke from inference only, I am not aware that Mary knows 
anything of the matter.” 

But she hesitated to beg that he would k(‘e]> entire silence on a sub- 
ject which she had herselt unnocessanly nu*ntion(*d, not being used to 
stoop in that way ; and while she Avas hesitating there >vas already a 
rush of unintended consequences under the api)le-trce where the tea- 
things stood. Ben, bouncing across the grass with Brownie at his 
heels, and seeing the kitten dragging the knitting by a lengthening 
line of wool, shouted and clapi)ed his hands ; Brownie })arked, the 
kitten, desperate, jumped on the tea - table and upset the milk, then 
jumped down again and swept half the chenies with it ; and Ben, 
snatching up the half-knitted sock-top, fitted it over the kitten’s head 
as a new source of madness, while Letty aniving cried out to her 
mother against this cruelty — it was a history as full of sensation as 
“ This is the house that Jack built.” Mrs Garth was oldiged to inter- 
fere, the other young ones came ui^ and the tSte-d-tete mtli Fred was 
ended. He got away as soon as lie could, and Mm Garth could only 
imply some retractation of her severity by saying " God bless you ” 
when she shook hands with him. 

She was unpleasantly conscious that she had been on the verge of 
speaking as ‘‘one of the foolish women sjMniketh ” — telling* first and 
entreating silence after. But she liad not entreated silence, and to 
prevent Caleb’s blame she determined to blame luTself and confess 
all to him that very night. It was curious what an awful tribunal 
the mild Caleb’s was to her, whenever he set it up.' But she meant 
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to point out to him that the revelation might do Fred Vincy a great 
deal of goodL 

No doubt it was having a strong effect on him as he walked to 
Lowick. Fred’s light hopeful nature had perhaps never had so much 
of a bruise as from this suggestion that if he had been out of the way 
Mary might have made a thoroughly good match. Also he was 
piqued that he had been what he (^led such a stupid lout as to ask 
that intervention from Mr Farebrother. But it was not in a lover’s 
nature — ^it was not in Fred’s, that the new anxiety raised about Mary’s 
feeling should not surmount every other. Notwithstanding his trust 
in Mr Farebrother’s generosity, notwithstanding what Mary had said 
to him, Fred could not help feeling that he had a rival : it was a new 
consciousness, and he objected to it extremely, not being in the least 
ready to give up Mary for her good, being ready rather to fight for 
her with any man whatsot ver. But the fighting with Mr Farebrother 
must be of a mehiphorical kind, which was much more difficult to 
Fred than the muscular. Certainly this experience was a discipline 
for Fred hardly less sharp than his disappointment about his uncle’s 
will. Tile iron had not entered into his soul, but he had begun to 
imamne what the sharp edge would be. It did not once occur to 
Fred that Mrs Gartli might be mistaken about Mr Farebrother, but 
he suspected that she might be wrong about Maiy. Mary had been 
staying at the parsonage lately, and her mother might know very 
little of what had been passing in her mind. 

He did not feel easier when he found her looking cheerful with the 
three ladies in the drawing-room. They were in animated discussion 
on some subject which was dropped when he entered, and Mary was 
copying the labels from a heap of shallow cabinet drawers, in a minute 
handwriting which she was skilled in. Mr Farebrother was some- 
where in the village, and the tlirce ladies knew nothing of Fred’s 
peculiar relation to Mary ; it Wivs impossible for either of them to 
propose that they should walk round the garden, and Fred predicted 
to himself that lie should have to go away without saying a word to 
her in private. He told her first of Christy’s arrival and then of his 
own engagement with her father ; and he was comforted by seeing 
that this latter news touched her keenly. She said hurriedly, “ I am 
so glad,” and then bent over her vrriting to hinder any one from 
noticing her face. But here was a subject which Mrs Farebrother 
could not let pass. 

You don’t mean, my dear Miss Garth, that you are glad to hear 
of a young man giving up the Cliurch for which he was educated : 
you only mean that things being so, you are glad that he should be 
under an excellent man like your father.” 

“ No, ffeally, Mrs Farebrother, I am glad of both, I fear,” said Mair, 
cleverly getting rid of one rebellious tear. “I have a dreadfully 
secular mind. I never liked any clergyman except the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Mr Farebrother.” 

‘‘ Now why, my dear ? ” said Mrs Farebrother, pausing on her large 
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wooden knitting-needles and looking at Mary. “ You have always a 
good reason for your opinions, but this jistonishes me. Of course I 
put out of the question those who preach new doctrine. But why 
should you dislike clergymen ? ” 

" Oh dear," said Mary, her face breaking into merriment as she 
seemed to consider a moment, " I don’t like their neckcloths.” 

“Why, you don’t like Camden’s, then,” said Miss Winifred, in 
some anxiety. 

“ Yes, I do,” said Mary. “ I don’t like the other clergymen’s neck- 
cloths, because it is they who wear them.” 

“How very puzzling !” said Miss Noble, feeling that her own in- 
tellect was probably deficient. 

“ Mjr dear, you are joking. You would have better reasons than 
these for slighting so respectable a class of men,” said Mrs ^are- 
brother, majestically. 

“Miss Garth has such severe notions ot‘ what people should be 
that it is difficult to satisfy her,” siud Fred. 

“ Well, I am glad at lejist that she makes an excejition in favour of 
my son,” said the old lady. 

Ma^ was w’ondering at Fred’s piqued tone, whim Mr Farebrother 
came in and liad to hear the news about the engagement under Mr 
Garth. At the end he said with quiet satisfaction, “ That is right ; ” 
and then bent to look at Mary’s labels and praise her handwriting* 
Fred felt horribly jealous — was glad, of course, that Mr Farebrother 
was so estimable, lint wished that he had been ugly and fat as men at 
forty sometimes are. It was clear what the end would be, since Mmy 
openly placed Farebrother above eveiybody, and these women were 
ail eviilently encouraging tlie affair. ITe was feeling sure that he 
should have no chance of speaking to Mary, when Mr Farebrother 
said — 

“ Fred, help me to carry these drawers back into my study — you 
have never seen my fine new study. Pray come too. Miss Garth. I 
want you to see a stupendous spider I found this morning.” 

Mary at once saw the Vicar’s intention. He had never since the 
memorable evening deviated from his old pastoral kindness towards 
her, and her momentary wonder and doubt had quite gone to sleim. 
Mary was accustomed to think rather rigorously of what was probable, 
and if a belief flattered her vanity she felt warned to dismiss it as 
ridiculous, having early had much exercise in such dismissals. It 
was as she had foreseen : when Fred had been asked to admire the 
fittings of the study, and she had been asked to admire the spider, 
Mr Farebrother said — 

“ Wait here a minute or two. I am going to look out an engraving 
which Fred is tall enough to liang for me. I shall be back in a few 
minutes.” And then he went out. Neveitheless, the first word Fred 
said to Maiy was — 

“ It is ojf no use, whatever I do, Mary. You are sure to maiTy 
Farebrother at last.” There u^as some rage in his tone. 
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** WHat do you mean, Fred?” Mary exclaimed mdknaiitly, blushing 
deeply, and surprised out of all her readiness in reply. 

“It is impossible that you should not see it all clearly enough — 
you who see everything ” 

“ I only see that you are behaving very ill, Fred, in speaking so of 
Mr Farebrother after he has pleaded your cause in every way. How 
can you have taken up such an idea ? ” 

Fred was rather deep, in spite of his irritation. If Mary had really 
been unsuspicious, there was no good in telling her what Mrs Garth 
had said. 

“ It follows as a matter of course,” he replied. “ When you are 
continually seeing a man who beats me in everything, and whom you . 
set up above everybody, I can have no fair chance.” 

“you are very ungrateful, Fred,” said Mary. “ I wish I had never 
told Mr Farebrother thaL 1 cared for you in the least.” 

“ No, I am not ungrateful ; I should be the happiest fellow in the 
world if it were not for this. I told your father everything, and he 
was very kind ; he treated me as if I were his son. I could go at 
the work with a will, writing and everything, if it were not for 
this.” 

“ For this ? for what ? ” said Mary, imagining now that something 
specific must have been said or done. 

“ This dreadful certainty that I shall be bowled out by Farebrother.” 
Mary was appeased by her inclination to laugh. 

“Fred,” she said, peeping roimd to catch his eyes, which were 
sulkily turned away from her, “ you are too delightfully ridiculous. 
If you were not such a charming simpleton, what a temptation this 
would be to play the wicked cocpiettc, and let you suppose that 
somebody besides you has made love to me.” 

“ Do you really like me best, Mary ? ” said Fred, turning eyes full 
of affection on her, and trying to take her hand. 

“ I don^t like you at all at this moment,” said Mary, retreating, and 
putting her hands behind her. “I only said that no mortal ever 
made love to me besides yon. And that is no argument that a very 
wise man ever will,” she ended, merrily. 

“ I wish you would tell me that you could not possibly ever think 
of him,” said Fred. 

“ Never dare to mention this any more to me, Fred,” said Mary, 
getting serious again, “ I don^t know whether it is more stupid or 
ungenerous in you not to see that Mr Farc;brother has left us together 
on purpose that we might sneak freely. I am disappointed that you 
should oe so blind to his delicate feeling.” 

There was no time to say any more befoie Mr Farebrother came 
back with the engraving ; and Fred had to return to the drawing- 
room still with a jealous dread in his heart, but yet with comforti^ 
arguments from Mary’s words and manner. The result of the con- 
versation was on the whole more painful to Mary: inevitab^ her 
attention had taken a new attitude, and she saw the possibility 
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new interpretations. She was in a position in which she seemed to 
herseH to he slighting Mr Farehrother, and this^ in relation to a man 
who is much honoured, ia always dangerous to the hiinness of a 
grateful woman. To have a reason for going home the next day was 
a relief, for Mary earnestly desired to be always clear that she loved 
Fred best. When a tender affection has been storing itself in us 
through many of our years, the idea that we could accept any ex- 
change for it seems to be a cheapening of our lives. And ^ve can set 
a watch over our affections and oiu* constancy as we can over other 
treasures. 

Fred has lost all his other expectations ; he must keep this/* 
Mary said to herself, with a smile curling her lips. It was impossible 
to help fleeting visions of another kind — now dignities an<l an acknow- 
ledged value of which she had often felt the absence. But tnese 
things with Fred outside them, Fred forsaken and looking sad for 
the want of her, could never tempt her deliberate thought. 


CHAPTEE LVm. 

** For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 

Therefore in that I cannot know thy change : 

In many’s looks the false heart’s history 

Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange ; 

But Heaven iu thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell ; 

Whate’er thy thouglits or thy heart's workings be. 

Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell.” 

->SiiAKESPRARF. : Smiiets. 

At the time when Mr Vincy uttered that presentiment about Rosa- 
mond, she herself had never had the idea that she should be driven 
to make the sort of appeal which he foresaw. She had not yet had 
any anxiety about ways and means, although her domestic life had 
been expensive as well as eventful. Her baby had been bom prema- 
turely, and all the embroidered robes and caps had to be laid by in 
darkness. This misfortune was attributed entirely to her having per- 
sisted in going out on horseback one day when her husband nod 
desired her not to do so ; but it must not be supposed that she had 
shown temper on the occasion, or rudely told him that slie would do 
as she liked. 

What led her particularly to desire horse-excrcise was a visit from 
Captain Lydgate, the baronet's third son, who, I am sorry to say, was 
detested by our Tertius of that name as a vapid fop partiri)^ his hair 
from brow to nape in a despicable fashion ” fnot followed by Tertius 
himself), and showing an ignorant security tnat he knew the proper 
tbjTig to say on eve^ topic. Lydgate inwardly cursed his own folly 
Ihatlie had drawn down this visit by consenting to go to his unclers 
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on the wedding-tour^ and he made himself rather disagreeable to 
Bosamond by saying so in private. For to Bosamond this visit was 
a source of unprecedented but gracefully-concealed exultation. She 
was so intense^ conscious of having a cousin who was a baronet’s son 
staying in the house, that she imagined the knowledge of what was 
implied by his presence to be diffused through all other minds ; and 
when she introduced Captain Lydgate to her guests, she had a placid 
sense that his rank penetrated tnein as if it had been an odour. The 
satisfaction was enough for the time to melt away some disappoint- 
ment in the conditions of marriage with a medical man even of good 
birth ; it seemed now that her marriage was visibly as well as ideally 
floating her above the Middleniarch level, and the future looked 
bright with letters and visits to and from Quallingham, and vague 
advancement in consecj^ucnce for Tertius. Especially as, probably at 
the Captain’s suggestion, In.? married sister, Mrs Mengau, had come 
with her maid, and stayed two nights on her way from town. Hence 
it was clearly worth wliile for Bosamond to take pains with her music 
and the careful selection of her lace. 

As to Captain Lydgate himself, his low brow, his aquiline nose 
bent on one side, and his rather heavy utterance, might have been 
disadvantageous in any young gentleman wlio had not a military 
beai-ing and mustache to give him what is doated on by some flower- 
like blond heads as style,” He had, moreover, that sort of high- 
breeding which consists in being free from the petty solicitudes of 
middle-class gentility, and he was a gi-eat critic of feminine cliarms, 
Bosamond delighted in his admiration now even more than she had 
done at Quallingham, and he found it easy to spend several hours of 
the day in flirting with her. The visit altogether was one of the 
pleasantest larks he had ever had, not the less so perhaps because he 
suspected that his queer cousin Tertius wished him away : though 
Lydgate, who would rather (hyperbolically sjieaking) have died than 
have failed in polite liospifcility, supx>ressed his dislike, and only pre- 
tended generally not to hear what the gallant officer said, consigning 
the task of answering him to Bosamond. For he was not at all a 
jealous husband, and jjreferred leaving a feather-headed young gentle- 
man alone with his wife to bearing him company. 

“ I msh you would talk more to the Captain at dinner, Tertius,” 
said Bosamond, one evening w'hen the important guest was gone to 
Loamford to see some brother officers stationed there. “ You really 
look so absent sometimes — you seem to be seeing through his head 
into soniethiim behind it, instead of looking at him.” 

" My dear Bosy, you don’t expect me to talk much to such a con- 
ceited ass as that, I iiope,” said Lydgate, brusquely. “ If he got his 
liead broken, I might look at it with interest, not before.” 

" I cannot conceive why you should speak of your cousin so con- 
temptuously,” said Bosamond, her fingers moving at her work while 
she spoke with a mild gravity which had a touch of disdain in it. 

“ Ask Ladislaw if he doesn’t think your Captain the greatest bore 
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he ever met with. Ladislaw has almost forsaken the house since 
he came.’^ 

^ Hosamond thought she knew perfectly well why Mr Ladislaw dis- 
liked the Captain : he was jealous, and she liked his being jealous. 

‘^It is impossible to say what will suit eccentric persons/’ she 
answered, but in my opinion Captain Lydgate is a thorough gentle- 
man, and I think you ought not, out of respect to Sir Godwin, to treat 
him with neglect.’’ 

No, dear ; but we have had dinners for him. And he comes in 
and goes out as he likes. He doesn’t want me.” 

^ “ Still, when he is in the room, you might show him more atten- 
tion. He may not be a phccnix of cleverm^ss in your sense ; his pro- 
fession is different ; but it would be all the better for you to talk a 
little on Ids subjects. I think his conversation is quite agreeable. 
And he is anything but an unprincipled man.” 

" The fact is, you would wish me to be a little more like him, Rosy,” 
said Lydgate, in a sort of resigned murmur, with a sirdle which was 
not exactly tender, and certainly not iiKirry. Rosamond was silent 
and did not smile again ; but the lovely curves of her face looked 
good-tempered enough without smiling. 

Those words of Lydgate’s were like a sad milestone marking how 
far he had travelled from his old dreamland, in which Rosamond 
Vincy appeared to be that perfect piece of w^omanhood who would 
reverence her husband’s mind after the fashion of an accomplished 
mermaid, using her comb and looking-glass and singing her song for 
the relaxation of his adored wisdom alone. He had begun to dis- 
tinguish between that imagined adoration and the attraction towards 
a man’s talent because it gives him prestige, and is like an older in 
his button-hole or an Honourable before his name. 

It might have been supposed that Rosamond had travelled too, 
since she had found the pointless conversation of Mr Ned Plymdale 
perfectly wearisome ; but to most moilals there is a stupidity which 
IS unendurable and a stupidity which is altogether acceptable — else, 
indeed, what would become of social bonds i Captain Lydgate’s stu- 
pidity was delicately scented, carried itself with “ style,” talked with 
a good accent, and was closely related to Sir Godwin. Rosamdnd 
found it quite agreeable and caught many of its phrases. 

Therefore since Rosamond, as we know, was fond of horseback, 
there were plenty of reasons why she should be tempted to resume 
her riding when Captain Lydgate, who had ordered his man with two 
horses to follow him and put up at the ‘‘ Green Dragon,” begged her 
to go out on the grey which he warranted to be gentle and trained to 
carry a lady — indeed, he had bought it for his sister, and was taking 
it to Quallingham. Rosamond went out the first time withoift telling 
her husband, and came back before his return ; but the ride had been 
so thorough a success, and she declared herself so much the better in 
consequence, that he was infonned of it with hill reliance on his con- 
sent that she should go riding again. 
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On the contrary Lydgate was more than hurt— he was utterly con- 
founded that she had risked herself on a strange horse without 
referring the matter to his wish. After the first almost thundering 
exclamations of astonishment, which sufficiently warned Bosambnd 
of what was comiiiu, he was silent for some moments. 

* However, you have come back safely,” he said, at last, in a deci- 
sive tone. " You will not go again. Rosy ; that is understood. If it 
were the quietest, most familiar horse in the world, there would 
always be the chance of accident. And you know very well that I 
wished you to give up riding the roan on that account.” 

" But there is the chance of accident indoors, Tertius.” 

" My darling, don^t talk nonsense,” said Lydgate, in an imploring 
tone ; “ surely I am the person to judge for you. I think it is enough 
that I say you are not to go again.” 

Rosamond was arranging iier hair before dinner, and the reflection 
of her head in the glass showed no change in its loveliness except a 
little turning aside of the long neck. Lydgate had been moving about 
with his hands in his jiockets, and now paused near her, as if he 
awaited some assurance. 

“ I wish you would fasten up my plaits, dear,” said Rosamond, 
letting her arms fall with a little sigh, so as to make a husband 
ashamed of standing there like a brute. Lydgate had often fastened 
the plaits before, being among the deftest of men with his large 
finely-formed fingers. He swept np the soft festoons of plaits and 
fastened in the tall comb (to such uses do men come !) ; and what 
could he do then but kiss the exquisite najHi which was shown in all 
its delicate curves ? But when we do what we have done before, it 
is often with a dilference. Lydgate was still angiy, and had not for- 
gotten his point. 

** I sliall tell the Captain that he ought to have known better than 
offer you his horse,” he said, as he moved aw, ay. 

“ I beg you will not do anything of the kind, Tertius,” said Rosa- 
mond, looking at him with something more marke<l than usual in her 
speech. “ It will he tre,ating me as if I were a child. Promise that 
you will leave the subject to me.” 

There did seem to be some trnlli in her objection. Lydgate said, 
« Venr well,” with a surly obedience, and thus the discussion ended 
with his promising Rosamond, and not with her promising him. 

In fact, she had been determined not to promise. Rosamond had 
that victorious obstinacy which never wastes its energy in impetuous 
resistance. What she liked to do was to her the right thing, and all 
her cleverness was directed to getting the means of doing it. She 
meant to go out riding again on the grey, and she did go on the next 
opportiinitv of her husband^s absence, not intending that he should 
know until it was late enough not to signify to her. The temptation 
was certainly gi’eat : she was very fond of the exercise, and the 
gratiffcation of riding on a fine horse, with Captiiin Lysate, Sir Gk)d- 
win’s son, on another fine hoi'sc by her side, and of being met in this 
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TOution by any one but her husband, was something as good as her 
oreams before marriage : moreover, she was riveting the connection 
with the family at Quallingliam, which must be a wise tiling to do. . 

But the gentle grey, unprepared for the crash of a tree that was 
being felled on the edge of Halsell wood, took fright, and caused a 
worse fright to Bosamond, leading finally to the loss of her baby. 
Lydgate could not show his anger towaids her, but he was rather 
bearish to the Captain, whose visit naturally soon came to an end. 

In all future conversations on the subject, Bosamond was mildly cer- 
tain that the ride h. wl made no difference, and that if she Iiad stayed at 
home the same symptoms would have come on and would have ended 
in the some way, because she had felt soiuething like them before. 

Lydgate could only say, “ Poor, poor darling ! ” — but he secretly 
wondered over the terrible tenacity of this mild creature. There ’was 
mthering within him an amazed sense of his powerlessness over 
Rosamond. His superior knowledge and mental force, instead of 
being, as he had imagined, a shrine to consult on all occasions, was 
simpy set aside on every practical question. He had regarded Rosa- 
mond’s cleverness as precisely of the receptive kind which became a 
woman. He was now beginning to find out what that cleverness was 
— ^what was the shape into whicYi it had nin as into a close network 
aloof and independent. No one quicker than Rosmnond to see causes 
and effects which lay within the track of her own tastes and interests : 
she had seen clearly Lydgate’s pre-eminence in Middlemarch society, 
and could go on imaginatively tmeing still more agreeable social 
effects when his talent should have oclvanced him ; but for her, his 

S rofessional and scientific ambition had no other relation to these 
esirable effects than if they had been the fortunate discovery of an 
ill-smelling oil. And that oil apart, with wliich she had nothing to 
do, of course she believed in her own opinion more than she did in 
his. Lydgate was astounded to find in numberless trilling matters, 
as well as in this last serious case of the riding, that affection did not 
make her compliant. He had no doubt that the affection was there, 
and had no presentiment that he had done anything to repel it. For 
his o’wn part he said to himself that he loved her as tenderly as ever, 
and could make ujj his mind to her negations ; but — well ! Lydgate 
was much worried, and conscious of new elements in his life as noxious 
to him as an inlet of mud to a creature that has been used to breatlie 


and bathe and dart after its ilhuninated prey in the clearest of w'aters. 

Rosamond was soon looking lovelier than ever at her w'ork-table, 
enjoying drives in her father’s phaeton and thinking it likely that slic 
might be invited to Qualliiigham. She knew that she was a much 
more exquisite ornament to the drawing-room there than any daughter 
of the family, and in reflecting that the gentlemen were aware of that, 
did not perhaps sufficiently consider whether the ladies would be 
eager to see themselves surpassed. 

Lyd^te, relieved fr-om anxiety about her, relapsed into what she 
inwarmy called his moodiness — a name which to her covered his 
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thoughtful preoccupation with other subjects than herself, as well as 
that uneasy look of the brow and distaste for aU ordinary things as if 

glass to Ids vexation and forebodii^. These fatter states of mind had 
one cause amongst others, which he had generously but mistak^y 
avoided mentioning to Rosamond, lest it should affect her health and 
spirits. Between him and her indeed there was that total missing of 
each othei'^s mental track, which is too evidently possible even between 
persons who are continually thinking of each other. To Lydgate it 
seemed that he had been spending month after month in sacrificing 
more than half of his best intent and best p)wer to his tenderness for 
Rosamond ; bearing her little claims and inteiTuptions without im- 
X)atience, and, above all, bearing without betmyal of bitterness to look 
through less and less of interfering illusion at the blank unreflecting 
surface her mind presented lo hisaitlour for the more impersonal ends 
of his profession and his scientific study, an ardour wnich he had 
fanciecT that the ideal wife must somehow worship as sublime, though 
not in the least knowing why. But his endurance was mingled with 
a self-discontent which, if we know howto be candid, we shall confess 
to make more than half our bitterness under grievances, wife or hus- 
band included. It always remains true that if we had been greater, 
circumstance would have been less strong against us. Lydgate was 
aware that his concessions to Rosamond were often little more than 
the lapse of slackening resolution, the creeping paralysis apt to seize 
an enthusiasm which is out of adjustment to a constant poition of our 
lives. And on Lydgatii^s enthusiasm there was constantly pressing n6t 
a simple weight of sorrow, but the biting presence of a petty degra^g 
care, such as casts the blight of irony over all higher effort. 

This was the care which he had hitherto abstained from mentioning 
to Rosamond ; and he believed, with seme wonder, that it had never 
entered her mind, though certainly no difficulty could be less myster- 
ious. It was an inference with a conspicuous handle to it, and had 
been easily drawn by indilfereut obseivers, that Lydgate was in debt ; 
and he could not succeed in keeping out of his mind for long together 
that he was every day getting deeper into that swmni), which tempts 
men towaids it with such a pretty covering of flowers and verdure. 
It is wonderful how soon a man gets up to his chin there — in a condi- 
tion in which, spite of himself, he is forced to think chiefly of release, 
though he had a scheme of the universe in liis soul. 

Eighteen months ago Lydgate Avas poor, but had never known 
the eager Avant of sindl sums, and felt rather a burning contempt 
for any one Avho descended a step in order to gain them. He was 
noAV experiencing something woi-se than a simple deficit : he wm 
assailed by the vulgar hateful trials of a man who has bought aha 
used a great many things aa'IiIcIi might have been done without, and 
Avhich he is unable to pay for, though the demand for payment has 
become pressing. 

How this came about may be easily seen Avithoiit much arithmetic 
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or knowledge of prices. When a man in setting up a house and pre- 
paring for mai'riage finds that his furniture and other initial expenses 
coipe to between four and five hundred pounds more tlion he has cap- 
ital to pay for ; when at the end of a year it appears that his house- 
hold expenses^ horses and et cseteras, amount to ncaily a thousand, 
while the proceeds of the practice reckoned from tlie old books to be 
worth eight hundred per anniuii Iiave sunk like a summer jjond and 
make hardly five hiiiKbed chiefly in uni)aid entries, the pltdu infer- 
ence is that, whether he minds it or not, lie is in tlebt. Those were 
less expensive timc‘s than our own, and provincial life was cominira- 
tively modest ; but the ease with which a medical man who had 
lately bought a practice, who thought that he was obliged to keep two 
horses, whose tonle was supplied without stint, and who paid on in- 
surance on his life and a high rent for house and garden, might find 
his expenses doubling his receipts, can be conceived by any one who 
does not think these details beneath his consideration. Kosamond, 
accustomed from her childhood to an extravagant household, thought 
that good housekeeping consisted simjily in ordering the best of every- 
thing — nothing else “ answered ; " and Lydgate supposed that " if 
things were done at all, they must he done proiierly ” — he did not see 
how they were to live otherwise. If each bead of household expen- 
diture had been mentioned to him bcforeliaiul, be would have proba- 
bly observed that “ it could hardly come to much,” and if any one 
had suggested a saving on a particular article — for example, the substi- 
tution of cheap fish for dear — it would have ajipeared to liim simply 
a penny-wise, mean notion, llosamond, even without such an occa- 
sion as Captain Lydgate’s visit, was fond of giving invitations, and 
Lydgate, though he often thought the guests tiresome, did not inter- 
fere. This sociability seemed a necessiiry j^art of professional pru- 
dence, and the eiiteilainment must ho suitable. It is tnie Lydgate 
was constantly visiting the homes of the poor and adjusting his pre- 
scriptions of diet to their small means ; hut, dear me ! has it not by 
tliis time ceased to be remarkiiblc — is it not rather what we expect in 
men, that tJiey should have numerous strands of experience lying 
side by side and never compare them with each other ] Exj)enditure 
— ^like ugliness and errors — becomes a totally new thing when we at- 
tach our own personality to it, and measure it by that wide difleience 
which is manifest (in our own sensations) between ourselves and otlieis. 
Lydgate believed himself to be careless about his dress, and he despised 
a man. who calcidatcd the effects of his costume ; it seemed to him onlv 
a matter of course that he hod abundance of fresh ganneiits — such 
thin^ were naturally ordered in sheaves. It niiist be remembered 
that lie had never hitherto felt the check of impoi-timate debt, and he 
walked by habit, not by self-criticism. But the check had come. 

Its novelty made it the more iiritating. He wiis amazed, disgusted 
that conditions so foreign to all his puiposes, so hatefully disconnected 
with the objects he cared to occupy himself with, should have lain in 
ambush and clutched him when he vras unaware. And there was not 
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only the actual debt ; there was the certainty that in his present posi- 
tion he must so on deepening it. Two furnishing tradesmen at Brass- 
ing, whose bms had been incurred before his marriage, and whomnn- 
calculated current expenses had ever since prevented him fiK>m 
paying, had repeatedly sent him unpleasant letters which had forced 
themselves on bis attention. This could hardly have been more gall- 
ing to any disposition than to Lydgate’s, 'with his intense pride — his 
dislike ot asking a favour or being under an obligation to any one. 
He had scorned even to form conjectures about Mr Vincy^s intentions 
on money matters, and nothing but extremity could have induced him 
to apply to his father-in-law, even if he had not been made aware in 
various indirect ways since his marriage that Mr Vincy’s own aifairB 
were not flourishing, and thsit the expectation of help from him would 
be resented. Some men easily trust in the readiness of friends ; it 
had never in the fonner pait of his life occurred to Lydgate that he 
should need to do so : he had never thought what borrowing would 
be to him ; but now that the idea had entered his mind, he felt that 
he would rather incur any other hardship. In the mean time he had 
no money or prospects of money ; and his practice was not getting 
more lucrative. 

No wonder that Lydgate had been unable to suppress all signs of 
inward trouble during the last few months, and now that Rosamond was 
regaining brilliant health, he meditated taking her entirely into con- 
fidence oil his difficulties. New conversance with tradesmen’s bills 
had forced his reasoning into a new channel of comparison : he hail 
begun to consider from a new jioint of view what was necessary and 
unnecessary in goods ordered, and to see that there must be some change 
of habits. How could such a change be made without Rosamond’s 
concurrence I The immediate occasion of opening the disagreeable 
fact to her was forced upon him. 

Having no money, and having privately sought advice as to what 
security could possibly lie given by a man in his position, Lydgate had 
offered the one good secimty in his power to the less peremptory cred- 
itor, who was a silversmith and jeweller, and who consented to 
take on liimself the upholsterer’s credit also, accepting interest for a 
given tenn. The security necessary was a bill of sale on the furni- 
ture of his house, which might make a creditor easy for a reasonable 
time about a debt amounting to less than four hundred pounds ; and 
the silversmith, Mr Dover, was willing to reduce it by teking back a 
portion of the plate and any other article which was as good as new. 
** Any other article ” was a phrase delicately implying jewellery, and 
more particularly some purpe amethysts costing thirty pounds, which 
Lydgate had bought as a biidal present. 

Opinions may be divided as to Ids wisdom in making this present : 
some may think that it was a graceful attention to be expected from a 
man like Lydgate, and that the fault of any troublesome consequences 
lay in the pinched narrowness of provincial life at that time, which 
om;red no conveniences for professional people whose fortune was not 
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pioportioned to their tastes ; also, in Lydgate’s ridiculous fastidious- 
ness about asking his friends tor money. 

However, it had seemed a question of no moment to him on that 
fine morning when he went to give a final order for plate ; in Oio 
presence of otlier jewels enormously expensive, and as an addition to 
orders of which the amount had not been exactly calculated, thiity 
pounds for ornaments so exquisitely suited to Hosainond’s neck and 
arms could hardly appear excessive when there was no ready cjish for 
it to exceed. But at this crisis Lydgate’s imagination could not lielp 
dwelling on the pj'ssibility of letting the amethysts take their place 
again among Mr Dover’s stock, though he shrank from the idea of jiro- 
posing this to Rosamond. Having been roused to discern consequences 
which he had never been in the habit of tracing, he was preparing to 
act on this discernment with some of the rigour (liy no means all) that 
he would have applied in jnirsuing experiment. He was nerving him- 
self to this rigour as he rode from Brassing, and meditated on the 
representations he must make to Rosiuuond. 

It was evening when he got home. He Wiis intensely miserable, 
this strong man of nine-and-twenty and of many gifts. He was not 
saying angrily within himself that he had made a profound mistake ; 
but the mistake was at work iu him like a recognised chronic disease, 
mingling its uneasy importunities with every pros2)ect, and enfeebling 
every thought. As he went along the passage to the drawing-room, 
he heard the juano and singing. Of coume, Ladislaw was there. It 
was some weeks since Will had parted from Dorothea, yet he was still 
at the old post in Middlemarch. Lydgate had no objection iu general 
to Ladislaw’s coming, but just now he was annoyed that he could not 
find liis heai-th free. When he opened the door the two singers went 
on towards the key-note, raising their eyes and looking at liini indeed, 
but not regarding his entrance as an interruption. To a man galled 
withhishamess as poor Lydgate was, it is not soothing to sec two i)eople 
warbling at him, as he comes in with the sense that the painful day 
has still pains in store. His face, already paler than usual, took 
on a scowl as he walked across tiic room and flung himself into 
a chair. 

The singers feeling themselves excuvsed by the fact that they had 
had only three l»ars to sing, now turned round. 

‘^How are you, Lydgate T’ said Will, coming forwai*d to shake 
hands. 

Lydgate took his hand, Imt did not think it necessary to speak. 

“ Have you dined, Tertius ? I expected you inucli earlier,” said 
Rosamond, who had already seen that her liusband was in a “ horrible 
humour.” She seated herself in her usual jdace as she spoke. 

I have dined. I should like some tea, jdease,” said* Lydgate, 
curtly, still scowling and looking markedly at his legs stretched out 
before him. 

Will was too quick to need more. “ I shall be off,” he said, reach- 
ing his hat. 
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" Tea is coming/* said Rosamond ; “ pray don*t go.** 

" Yes, Lydgate is bored/* said Will, who had more comprehension 
of Lydjgate than Rosamond had, and was not offended by his manner, 
easily imagining outdoor causes of .annoyance. 

** There is the more need for you to stay/* said Rosamond, play- 
fully, and in her lightest accent ; he Avill not speak to me sSl the 
evening.** 

" Yes, Rosamond, I shall/* said Lydgate, in his strong baritone. I 
have some serious business to speak to you about.” 

No introduction of the business could liave been leSs like that 
which Lydgate had intended ; but her indifferent manner had been 
too provoking. 

‘‘There I you see/* said Will. “ I*m going to the meeting about 
the Mechanics* Institute. Good-bye ;** and he went quickly out of 
the room. 

Rosamond did not look at her husband, but presently rose and took 
her place before the tea-tray. She was thinking that she had never 
seen him so disagreeable. Lydgate turned his dark eyes on her and 
watched her as she delicately handled the tea-service with her taper 
fingers, and looked at the objects immediately before her with no 
curve in her lac-c disturbed, and yet with an ineffable protest in her 
air against all people with unpleasant manners. For the moment he 
lost the sense of his wound in a sudden speculation about this new 
form of feminine impassibility revealing itself in the sylph-like frame 
which he had once inteiproted as the sign of a ready intelligent 
sensitiveness. Ilis mind glancing back to Laure while he looked at 
Rosamond, he said inwardly, “Would hJlc kill me because I wearied 
her 1 ** and tluMi, “ It is the way with all women.** But this power of 
generalising which gives men so much the superiority in mistake over 
the dumb animals, was immediately tliwartcel by Lydgate*s memory 
of woinlciing impressions from the hchaviour of another woman — 
from Dorothoa*s looks and tones of eiuotiou about her husband when 
Lydgate begfin to attend him — from lior passionate ciy to he taught 
what would best comfort that man for whose sake it seemed as if she 
must quell every iniinilsc in her except the yearnings of faithfiilness 
and comimssion. Tlicse revived impressions succeeded each other 
quickly and dreamily in Lydgate*s mind while the tea was being 
brewed. He had shut liis eyes in the last instant of reverie while he 
heard Dorothea saying, “ Advise me — think what I cun do— he has 
been all his life laoouring and lookuig fonvard. He minds about 
nothing else — and I mind about nothing else.** 

That voice of deep-soiiled womanhood had remained within him as 
the enkindling conceptions of dead and sceptred genius had remamed 
within him (is there not a genuis for feeling nobly which also reigns 
over human spirits and their conclusions ?) ; the tones were a music 
from which he was falling away — ^he had really fallen into a moment- 
ary doze, when Rosamond said in her silvery neutral wav, “ Here is 
your tea, Tertius,** setting it on the small tabic by his side, and then 
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moved back to her place without looking at him. Lydgate was too 
hasty in attributing insensibility to her ; after her own fashion, she 
was sensitive enough, and took Listing impressions. Her inmrcssion 
now was one of oftence and repulsion. But then, Rosamond hod no 
scowls and had never raised her voice : she was quite sure that no 
one could justly find fault with her. 

Perhaps Lydgate and she had never felt so far off each other before ; 
but there were strong reasons for not deferring his revelation, even if 
ho'had not already begun it by tliat abnipt announcement ; indeed 
some of the angiy desire to rouse her into more sensibility on his 
account wliich had promised him to speak prematurely, still mingled 
with his pain in the prospect of her pain. But he waited till the tray 
was gone, the candles \verc lit, and the evening (iiiiet might be 
counted on : the interval had left time for repelled tenderness to 
return into the old course. He spoke kindly. 

“ Dear Rosy, lay down your work and come to sit by me,” he 
said, gently, iiushing away the table, and stretching out his arm to 
draw a chaii- near his own. 

Rosamond obeyed. As she came towards him in h(‘r drapery of 
transparent faintly-tinted muslin, her slim yet round figure never 
looked more gmceful ; as she sat down by him and laid one hand on 
the elbow of his chair, at last looking at him and meeting his eyes, 
her delicate neck and cheek and purely-cut lips never had more 
of that untarnished beauty which touches us in spiing-time and in- 
fancy and all sweet freshness. It touched Lydgate now, and mingled 
the early moments of his love for her with all the other memories 
wliich were stirred in this crisis of deep trouble. He laid his ample 
hand softly on hers, saying — 

“ Dear ! ” with the lingering utterance which affection gives to the 
word. Rosamond too was still under the power of that same past, 
and her husband was still in part the Lydgate whose approval had 
stirred delight. She put his hair lightly away from his forehead, then 
laid her other hand on his, and was conscious of forgiving him. 

“ I am obliged to tell you what will hurt you. Rosy, liut there are 
things which husband and wife must think of together, I daresay it 
has occurred to you alreiidy that I am shoit of money.” 

Lydgate paused ; but Rosamond turned her neck and looked at a 
vase on the mantelpiece. 

“ I was not able to pay for all the things wo had to get before we 
were married, and there have been expenses since which I have been 
obliged to meet. The consequence is, there is a large*, dtjbt at Brassing 
— tliree hundred and eighty pounds — which has been pressing on me 
a good while, and in fact we are getting deeper every day, for people 
don’t pay me the faster because otliers want the money. I took peuns 
to keep it from you while you were not well ; but now we must think 
together about it, aniWou must help me.’' 

What can I do, lertiiis ? ” sjiid Rosamond, turning her eyes on 
him again. That little speech of four words, like so many others in 
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all languages, is c^^able by varied vocal inflexions of expressing all 
stat^ of mind fro^ helpless dimness to exhaustive argumentative per- 
ception, from completest self-devoting fellowship to the most neu- 
tral aloofnesss^ Rosamond’s thin utterance threw into the words 
“What can / do 1 ” as much neutrality as they could hold. They fell 
like a mo^'al chill on Lydgate’s roused tenderness. , Ht did not storm in 
indignaHon — he felt too sad a sinking of the heart. And when he 
raoke again it was more in the tone of a man who forces himself to 
fulfil a task. « 

“ It is necessary for you to know, because I have to give security for 
a time, and a man must come to make an inventory oi the furniture.” 

Rosamond coloured deeply. “ Have you not asked papa for money 
she said, as soon as she couid speak. 

“ No.^’ 

“ Then I must ask him ! *’ she said, releasing her hands from Lyd- 
gate’s, and rising to stand at two yards’ distance from him. 

“ No, Rosy,” said Lydgate, decisively. ' “ It is too late to do that. 
The inventory will be begun to-morrow. Remember it is a mere 
security : it will make no difference ; it is a temporary affair. I in- 
sist upon it that your father shall not know, unless I choose to tell 
him,” added Lydgate, with a more peremptory emphasis. 

This certainly was imkind, but Rosamond had thrown him back on 
evil expectation as to what she would do in the way of quiet steady 
disobedience. The unkindness seemed unpardonable to her : she was 
not given to weeping and disliked it, but now her chin and lips began 
to tremble and the tears welled up. Perhaps it was not possible for 
Lydgate, under the double stress of outward material difficulty and 
ot his own proud resistance to humiliating consequences, to imagine 
fully what this sudden trial was to a young creature who had known 
nothing but indulgence, and whose dreams had all been of new indul- 
gence, more exactly to her taste. But he did wish to spare her as 
much as he could, and her tears cut him to the heari. He could not 
speak again immediately ; but Rosamond did not go on sobbing : she 
tried to conquer her agitation and wiped away lier tears, continuing 
to look before her at the mantelpiece. 

“ Try not to grieve, darling,” said Lydgate, turning his eyes up to- 
wards her. That she had chosen to move away from him in this mo- 
ment of her trouble made everything harder to say, but he must ab- 
solutely go on. “ We must brace ourselves to do what is necessary. 
It is I who have been in fault : I ought to have seen that I could not 
afford to live in this way. But many things have told against me in 
my practice, and it really just now has ebbed to a low point. I may 
recover it, but in the mean time we must pull up — we must change 
our way of living. We shall weather it. When I have given tms 
security I shall nave time to look about me ; and you are so clever 
that if you turn your mind to managing you will school me into care- 
fulness. I have been a thoughtless rascal about s<iuai'ing prices — but 
come, dear, sit down and forgive me.” 
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Lyd^te was bowing his neck under the yoke like a creature who 
had talons, but who had Beason too, which often reduces us to meek- 
ness. When he had spoken the last woitls in an imploiing tone, Rosa- 
mond returned to the chair by lus side. His self-blame gave her 
some hope that he would attend to her opinion, and she said — 

Why can you not put off having the inventory made 1 You can 
send the men away to-morrow when they come.” 

" I shall not send them away,” stiid Lydgate, the i)eremptoriness 
risinc again. Was it of any use to explain ? 

" If we left Middlemarch, there would of course be a sale, and that 
would do as well.” 

‘‘ But we are not going to leave Middlemarch.” 

"lam sure, Tertius, it would be much better to do so. Why can 
we not go to London ? Or near Durham, where your family is 
known 

"We can go nowliem without money, Rosamond.” 

" Your friends would not wish you to be without money. And 
surely these odious tradesmen might be made to understand that, and 
to wait, if you would make proper representations to them.” 

" This is idle, Rosamond, ”^siiid Lydgate, angrily. " You must Icaiii 
to take my judgment on questions you don’t undei*stand. I have 
made necessary arrangements, and they must be carried out. As to 
Inends, I have no expectations w^hatever from them, and shall not ask 
them for anything.” 

Rosamond sat perfectly still. Tlui thought in lier mind was that 
if she had known how Lydgate would behave, she would never have 
married him. 

"We have no time to waste now on unnwessaiy words, dear,” said 
Lydgate, trying to be gentle again. " There are some details that I 
want to consider with you. Dover says he will take a good deal of 
the plate back again, and any of the jewelleiy we like. He really be- 
haves veiy well.” 

" Are we to go without sjx)ons and forks then 1 ” said Rosamond, 
whose veiy lips seemed to get thinner with the thinness of her utter- 
ance. She was determineci to make no further resistance or sugges- 
tions. 

" Oh no, dear I ” said Lydgate. " But look here,” he continued, 
drawing a mper from his pocket and opening it ; " here is Dover’s 
accoimt. See, I have marked a number of articles, which if we re- 
turned them would reduce the amount by thirty i)ounds and ipore. 
I have not marked any of the jewellery.” Lydgate had reiilly felt 
this point of the jewellery very bitter to himself ; but he had over- 
come the feeling by severe argument. He could not propose to Rosa- 
mond that she 3iould return any particular present of his, birt he had 
told himself that he was bound to nut Dover’s offer before her, and 
her inward prompting might make the affair easy. 

" It is useless for me to look, Tertius,” said Rosamond, calmly ; "you 
will return wlmt you please.” She would not turn her eyes on the 
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and Lydgate, flushing up to the roots of his hair, drew it back 
and let it fall on his knee. Meanwhile Bosamond quietly went out of 
the room, leaying Lydgate helpless and wondering. Was she not 
coming back 1 It seemed that sne had no more identifled herself with 
him than if they had been creatures of different species and opposii^ 
interests. He tossed his head and thinst his hands deep mto his 
pockets with a sort of vengeance. There was still science — ^there were 
still good objects to work for. He must give a tug still — all the 
stronger because other satisfactions were going. 

But the door opened and Bosamond re-entered. She carried the 
leather box containing the amethysts, and a tiny ornamental basket 
which contained other boxes, and laying them on the chair where 
she had been sitting, she said, with perfect proi)riety in her air — 

“This is all the jew’ellery you ever gave me. You can return 
what you like of it, and uf the plate also. You will not, of course, 
expect me to stay at home to-morrow. I shall go to papa’s.” 

To many women the look Lydgate cast at her wouldjiave Jbeen 
more tGrt4})lc than one of anger : it had in it a despairing acceptance 
of the distance she wjis placing between them. 

“ And when shall you come back again 1 ” he said, with a bitter 
edge on his accent. 

“ Oh, in the evening. Of course I shall not mention the subject to 
mamma.” Bosamond was convinced that no woman could behave 
more irreproachably than she was behaving ; and she went to sit 
down at her work-table. Lydgate sat meditating a minute or two, and 
the result was that he said, with some of the old emotion in his tone — 

“ Now w’c have been united, Rosy, you should not leave me to 
myself in the first trouble that has come.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Rosamond ; “ I shall do everything it becomes 
me to do,” 

“ It is not right that the thing should be left to servants, or that I 
should have to sjieak to them about it. And I shall be obliged to go 
out — I don’t know how early. I undershind your shrinking from the 
humiliation of these money aflaii's. But, my dear Rosamond, as a 
question of pride, which 1 i'eel just as much as you can, it is surely 
better to manage the thing oiu-selves, and let the servants see as little 
of it as possible ; and since you are my wife, there is no hindering 
your share in my disgraces — ^if there were disgraces.” 

Rosamond did not answer immediately, but at last she said, “ Very 
well, I will stay at home.” 

“ I shall not touch these jewels. Rosy. Take them away again. 
But I will write out a list of plate that we may return, and that can 
be packed up and sent at once.” 

“ The*servants will know said Rosamond, with the slightest 
touch of sarcasm. 

“ Well, we must meet some disagreeables as necessities. Where is 
the ink, I wonder ? ” said Lydgate, rising, and throwing the account 
on the larger table where he meant to write. 
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Bosaniond went to reaeh the inkstand, and after setting it on the 
table was going to turn away, wlien Lydgate, who was standing 
close by, put his arm round her and drew her towards him, saying, 

“ Come, darling, let us make the best of things. It will only be 
for a time, I hope, that we shall have to be stingy and particular. 
Kiss me.*' 

His native wann-heartedness took a great deal of nuenching, and 
it is a part of manliness for a husband to Teel kiu^nly tiie fact that an 
inexperienced girl has got into trouble by imirryiiig him. She re- 
ceived his kiss and returned it faintly, and in this wfiy an appearance 
of accord was recovered for the time. But Lydgiito could not help 
looking forward with dread to the inevitable future tliseussious iibout 
expenditure and the necessity for a complete change in their way of 
living. 


CHAPTEE LTX. 

Tlu‘y Haid of old llic Hoiil had human 8hapo, 

Hut smaller, siihtler than tho fleshly sdf, 

Ho waiidcml forth for airing whern it pleasi'il. 

And sec ! hesido her <;horuh-faco thero floats 
A i)al(‘-lii)i)rd form aorial whlsia*ring 
Its promptings in that litthj shdl lier ear. 

News is often dispersed as thoughtlessly and cflectively as that pollen 
which the bees cany oil* (having no idcjfi bow powdeiy they are) when 
they are buzzing in search of their particular nectar, Tliis tine com- 
])arison has reference to Fred Vincy, who on that evening at Lowick 
Parsonage heard a lively discussion among the ladies on tho nows 
which their old seivant had got from Tantripj) coiiceiTiing Mr Casaii- 
hon^s strange mention of Mr LadLslaw in fi codicil to his will made 
not long before his death. Miss Winifred was astoniided to find that 
lier brother had known the fact before, and observed tluit Camden 
was the most wonderful man for knowing thiiig.s and not telling them ; 
whereupon Mary Gfirtli said that the codicil had perhajjs got mixed 
up with the habits of spidei’s, which Miss Winifred never would listen 
to. Mrs Farebrother consnlered that the news had sonietliing to do 
with their having only once seen Mr Ladislaw at Lowick, and Miss 
Noble made many small compaasionatc mewiiigs. 

Fred knew little ami cared less about Ladislaw and the Casauhons, 
and his mind never recurred to that discussion till one day calling on 
Rosamond at his mothePs request to deliver a message as lie passed, 
he happened to see Ladislaw going away. Fred and Rosamond had 
little to say to each other now that marriage had removed her from 
collision with the lumleasantness of brothers, and especially now that 
he had taken what she held the BtujM and even reprehensible step of 
giving up the Church to take to .such a busine.ss as Mr Garwi's, 
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Hence Fred talked by preference of what he considered indifferent 
news, and pTqpos of that young Ladislaw’^ mentioned what he 
had heard at Lowick Parsonage. 

Now Lydgate, like Mr Farebrother, knew a great deed more than 
he told, and when he had once been set thinking about the relation 
between Will and Dorothea his conjectures had gone beyond the fact. 
He imagined that there was a passionate attachment on both sides, 
and this struck him as much too serious to gossip about. He remem- 
bered Will’s irritability when he had mentioned Mrs Casaubon, and 
was the more circumspect. On the whole his surmises, in ad^tion 
to what he knew of the fact, increased his friendliness and tolerance 
towards Ladislaw, and made him understand the vacillation which 
kept him at Middlemarch after he had said that he should go away. 
It was significant of the < eparateness between Lydgate’s mind and 
Bosamond’s that he had no impulse to speak to her on the subject ; 
indeed, he did not quite trust her reticence towards Will, j^d he 
was right there ; though he had no vision of the way in which' her 
mind would act in urging her to speak. 

When she repeated Fred’s news to Lydgate, he said, Take care 
you don’t dixip the faintest hint to Ladislaw, Rosy. He is likely 
to fly out as if you insulted him. Of course it is a painful affair.” 

Rosamond turned her neck and patted her hair, looking the image 
of placid indifference. But the next time Will came when Lydgate 
was away, she spoke archly about his not going to London as he had 
threatened. 

“ I know all about it. I have a confidential little bird,” said she, 
showing very pretty airs of her head over the bit of work held high 
between her active fingers. ‘‘There is a powerful magnet in tto 
neighbourhood.” 

‘‘ To be sure there is. Nobody knows that better than you,” said 
Will, with light gallantry, but inwardly i)repared to be angry. 

“ It is really the most charming romance : Mr Casaubon jealous, 
and foreseeing that there was no one else whom Mrs Casaubon would so 
much like to marry, and no one wdio would so much like to marry 
her as a certain gentleman ; and then laying a plan to spoil all by 
making her forfeit her property if she did marry that gentleman — 
and then — and then — and then — oh, I have no doubt the end will be 
thoroughly romantic.” 

“ Great God ! what do you mean 1 ” said Will, flushing over face 
and ears, his features seeming to change as if he had h^ a violent 
shake. “ Don’t joke ; tell me what you mean.” 

“ You don’t really know ?” said Rosamond, no longer playful; and 
desiring nothing better than to tell in order that she might evoke 
effects. * 

“ No ! ” he returned, inipatiently. 

“ Don’t know that Mr Casaubon has left it in his will that if Mrs 
Cosaribon marries you she is to forfeit all her property 1” 

“ How do you know that it is true 1 ” said Will, eagerly. 
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My brother Fred heard it from the Farebrothers.” 

Will started up from his chair and reached his hat. 

I dere say she likes you bettei* than the property." said Rosamond, 
looking at him &om a distance. 

" Pray don't say any more about it," said Will, in a hoarse under- 
tone extremely unlike liis usual light voice. “ It is a foul insult to her 
and to me.” Then he sat down absently, looking before him, but 
seeing nothing. 

“ Now you are angry with me," said Rosamond. “ It is too bad to 
bear me malice. You ought to be obliged to me for telling you.” 

“ So I am,” said Will, abruptly, speaking with that kind of double 
soul which belongs to dreamei’s "who answer questions. 

‘‘ I expect to hear of the marriage,” said Rosamond, playfully. 

Never ! You will never hear of the marriage ! ” 

Witli those words uttered impetuously. Will rose, put out his 
hand to Rosamond, still with the air of a somnambulist, and went 
away. 


When he was gone, Rosamond left her chair and walked to the 
other end of the room, leaning when she got there against a chiffon- 
nth's, and looking out of the window weaiily. Slie was oppressed by 
ennui, and by that dissatisfaction which in women's minus is con- 
tinually turning into a trivial jealousy, referring to no real claims, 
springing from no deeper passion than the vague exactingness ol 
egoism, and yet capable of impelling action as well as speech. “ There 
really is nothing to care for miifh/' said poor Rosamond inwardly, 
thinking of the family at Quallingham, who did not write to her ; 
and that perhaps Tertius when he came home would tease her about 
expenses. She had already secretly disobeyed him by asking her 
famer to help them, and he had ended decisively by saying, “ I am 
more likely to want help myself.” 


CHAPTER LX. 


“Good plirascs arc surely, and ever were, very cominondablp.” 

—JwttirK ShalUm, 


A PEW days afterwards — it was abcatly tlie end of August — there was 
an occasion wliich caused some excitement in Middlemarch : the 
public, if it chose, was to have the advantage of buying, under the 
distinguished auspices of Mr Bortlirop TrumbuU, the iumiture, books, 
and pictures whi& anybody might see by the handbills to be*the b^st 
in every kind, belonging to Edwin Larcher, Esq. This was not one 
of the sales indicating the depression of trade ; on the contrary, it was 
due to Mr Larcher's great success in the carrying business, which 
warranted his purchase of a mansion near Riverston already furnished 
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in high style by an illustrions Spa physician — ^furnished indeed with 
such large framefuls of expensive nesn-painting in the dining-room, 
that Mrs Larcher was nervous until reassured by finding the subjects 
to be Scriptural. Hence the fine opportunity to pur^asers which 
was well pointed out in the handbills of Mr Borthrop Trumbull, 
whose acquaintance with the history of art enabled him to state that 
the liall furniture, to be sold without reserve, comprised a piece of 
carving by a contemporary of Gibbons. 

At Middlcmarch in those times a large sale was regarded as a kind 
of festival. There wjis a table spread with the best cold eatables, as 
at a superior funeral ; and facilities were offered for that generous 
drinking of cheerful glasses which might lead to generous and cheer- 
ful bidding for undesirable articles. Sir Larchei'*s sale was the more 
attractive in the fine weather becaase the house stood just at the end 
of the town, with a garden and stables attached, in that pleasant issue 
from Middlcmarch called the London Road, which was also the road 
to tlie New Hospital and to Mr Biilstrode’s retired residence, known 
as the Shrubs. In short, the auction wiis as good as a fair, and drew 
all chusses with leisure at conmiand : to some, who risked making 
bids in order simply to raise prices, it was almost equal to betting at 
the races. The second day, when the best furniture was to he sold, 
(}veryho<ly’^ was there ; even Mr Thesiger, the rector of St Petei’^s, 
had looked in for a short time, wishing to buy the carved table, and 
ha<l rubbed elbows with Mr Bamhridge and Mr Horrock. There was 
a wreath of Middlcmarch ladies acconiiiiodated with scats round the 
hirge table in the dining-room, where Mr Boi*throp Trumbull was 
mounted with desk and hammer ; hut the rows cliiefly of mascu- 
line faces behind were often varied by incomings and outgoings both 
from the door and the largo how-window opening on to the lawn. 

‘‘Everybody" that day did not include Mr Biilstrode, whose health 
could not well endure crowds and draughts. But Mrs Bulstrode had 
particularly wished to have a certain picture — a Supper at Emmaus, 
attributed in the catalogue to Guido ; and at the last moment before 
the day of the sale Mr Bulstrode had calleil at the office of the 
‘ Pioneer,* of which he was now one of the proprietors, to beg of Mr 
Ladislaw as a gi eat favour that he would obligingly use his remark- 
able knowledge of pictures on behalf of Mi's Bulstrode, and judge of 
the value of tliis particular i»aiuting — “if,’* added the scrupulously 
polite banker, “ attendance at the sale would not interfere with the 
arrangements for j'our departure, wliich I know is inuninent." 

Tliis proviso might liave sounded rather satirically in Will's ear if 
he had oeen in a mood to care about such satire. It referred to an 
understanding entered into many weeks before with tlie proprietors 
of tlie paper, that he should be at liberty any day he pleased to Imnd 
oyer the management to the sub-editor whom he had been traimng ; 
since he wished finally to quit Middlemarch. But indefinite visions 
of ambition are weak against the ease of doing what is habitual or 
beguilingly agreeable ; and we all know the difficulty of carrying out 
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a resolve when we secretly long that it may turn out to he unneces- 
sary. In such states of mind the most incredulous person has a private 
leaning towards miracle : impossible to conceive how our wish could 
be fulhlled^ still — ^very wonderful things have happened ! Will did 
not confess this weakness to himself, but he lingered. What was the 
use of going to London at that time of the year 1 The Rugby men 
who would remember him were not there ; and so far as political 
writing was concerned, he Avould rather for a few weeks go on with 
the ‘ Pioneer,* At the present moment, however, when Mr Bulstrode 
was speaking to him, he lia<l both a strengthened resolve to go and an 
equally strong resolve not to go till he had once more seen Jlorothea. 
lienee he replied that he luul resisons for deterring his departure a 
little, and would be happy to go to the sab*. 

Will was in a defiant mood, his consciousness being deeply stung 
with the thought that the people Avho looked at him pro])abTy knew a 
fact tantamount to an accusation (igainst him as a iellow with low 
designs which were to be frustrated by a disjwsal of ])ro 2 )ei‘ty. Like 
most people who assert their freedom with regard to conventional 
distinction, he was ])re 2 )ared to be sudden and quick at (piarrel with 
any one who might hint that he luul i)ersonal reasons for that assei-- 
tion — that there was anything in his l>lood, his ]>(‘aring, or his eliaractei* 
to which he gave the liuisk of an oinnion. When he was under an 
irritating impression of this kind he would go about for days with 
a defiant look, the colour changing in his trans]>arent skin as if bo 
were on the qui vive, watching for something which lie had to dart upon. 

This expression was 2 )eculiarly noticeable in him at the sale, and 
those who had only seen liim in his moods of gentle oddity or of 
bright enjoyment would have been struck with a contrast, lie Wiis 
not sorry to liavc this occasion for aiqiearing in jniblic before the 
Middlemarch tribes of Toller, Ilackbutt, and the rest, who looked 
down on him as an adventurer, and wei*e in a state of brutal ignorance 
about Dante — who sneered at liis Polisli Wood, and weie themselves 
of a breed very much in need of crossing. He stood in a conspicuous 
place not far from tlie auctioneer, with a fore-linger in each side- 
pocket and his head thrown backw'ard, not caring to si)eak to uny- 
tody, though he had been cordially Avelcomed os a coimoissarc by 
Mr Trumbull, who was enjoying the utmost activity of his great 
faculties. 

And surely among all men whose vocation requires them to exhibit 
their powers of speiich, the lua 2 )piest is a iirosjicroiis i)ioviucial auc- 
tioneer keenly alive to liis own jokes and sensible of his encyclo- 
|)8Bdic knowledge. Some saturnine, soiir-blood(‘d j^ersoiis might ob- 
ject to be constantly insisting on the merits of all urticles from boot- 

i '^acks to ‘‘ Berghems ; ** but Mr Boilhroj) Trumbull had a kindly 
iquid in his veins ; he was an admirer by nature, and would have 
liked to have the univeu-se under his hammer, feeling that it would go 
at a higher figure for his recommendation. 

MeanwMle Mrs Larchei-’s drawing-room furuituie was enough for 
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him. When Will Ladislaw had come in, a second fender, said to have 
been forgotten in its right place, suddenly claimed the auctioneer's 
enthusiasm, which he distributed on the equitable prin^le of praising 
those things most which were most in need of praise. TTie fender was 
of polishea steel, with much lancet-shaped open-work and a sharp edge. 

" Now, ladies," said he, I shall appeal to you- Here is a fender 
which at any other sale would hardly be offered without reserve, being, 
as I may say, for quality of steel and quaintness of design, a kind 
of thing " — ^here Mr Trumbull dropped nis voice and became slightly 
nasal, trimming his outlines with his left finger — “ that might not fall 
in with ordinary tastes. Allow me to tell you that by-and-by this 
style of workmanship will be the only one in vogue — lialf-a-crown] 
you said ? thank you — going at half-a-crown, this characteristic fen- 
der ; and I have particula information that the antique style is very 
much sought after in liigh quarters. Three shillings — ^three-aiid-six- 
pence — ^hold it well up, Joseph 1 Look, ladies, at the chastity of the 
design — I Jiave no doubt myself that it was turned out in the last' cen- 
tury ! Four shillings, Mr Mawmsey ? — four shillings." 

“ It's not a thing I would put in my drawing-room," said Mrs 
Mawmsey, audibly, for the warning of the rash husband. " I wonder 
at Mrs Larcher, Eveiy blessed child's head that fell against it would 
be cut in two. The edge is like a knife." 

“ Quite true," rejoined Mr Trumbull, quickly, and %iost uncom- 
monly useful to have a fender at hand that will cut, if you have a 
leather shoeiie or a bit of string that wants cutting and i^o knife at 
hand ; many a man has been left hanging because tnere was no knife 
to cut him down. Gentlemen, here's a fender that if yon had the 
misfortune to hang yourselves would cut you down in no time — ^with 
astonishing celerity — four-and-sixpcnce — five — five-aud-sixpence — an 
appropriate thing for a spare bedroom where there was a four-poster 
and a guest a little out of Ids mind — six shillings — thank you, Mr 
Clintup — going at six shillings — going — gone ! " The auctioneer's 
glance, which had been searching round Idni with a preternatural 
susceptibility to all signs of bidding, here dropped on the paper before 
him, an<l his voice too droppetl into a tone of indiflerent despatch 
ns he said, “ Mr Clintup. Be handy, Joseidi." 

" It was worth six shillings to have a fender you could always tell 
that joke on," said Mr Clintup, laughing low and apologetically to his 
next neighbour. He was a diffident though distinguished nurseryman, 
and feared that the audience might regard his bid as a foolish one. 

Meanwhile Joseph had brouglit a tray ful of small articles. " Now, 
ladies," said Mr Trumbull, taking up one of the articles, “ this tray 
contains a very recherchy lot — ^a collection of trifles for the drawing- 
room table — and trifles make the sum of human things — nothing more 
important than trifles — (yes, Mr Ladislaw, yes, by-and-by)-^but pass 
the tray round, Joseph — these bijoux must be examined, ladies. This 
I have’ in my hand is an ingenious contrivance — a sort of practical re- 
bus, I may call it : here, you see, it looks like an elegant heart-shaped 
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box. ^rtable — ^for the pocket ; there^ again^ it becomes like a splendid 
double flower — an ornament for the table ; and now” — Mr -Trum- 
bull allowed the flower to fall alarmingly into strings of heart-sliaped 
leaves—" a book of riddles ! No less than five hundred printed iii a 
b^utifulred. Gentlemen, iJf I had less of a coiiscience, I sliould not 
wish you to bid liigh for this lot — I have a longing for it myself. Wliat 
can promote innocent mirth, and I may say virtue, more than a good 
riddle ? — ^it hinders profane language, and attaches a man to the society 
of refined females. This ingenious article itself, without the elegant 
domino-box. card-basket, &c., ought alone to give a high ijrice to the lot. 
Carried in the pocket it mijjht make an intlividual welcome in any 
society. Four shillings, sir 7 — four shillings for this remarkable col- 
lection of riddles with the et casteras. Here is a sample : * How must 
you spell honey to make it catch lady-birds ? Answer — ^money Y ou 
hear f— lady-birds — ^lioney — money. This is an amusement to sharj)en 
the intellect ; it has a sting — ^it has what we call satire, and wit with- 
out indecency. Four-and-sixpence — five shillings.” 

.The bidding ran on with warming rivalry. Mr Bowyer was a 
bidder, and this was too exasperating. Bowyer couldn’t afibiri it, and 
only wanted to hinder every other man from making a figure. The 
current carried even Mr Horrock with it, but this commitial of him- 
self to an opinion fell from him with so little sacrifice of his neutral 
expression, that the bid might not have been detected as liis but for 
the friendly oaths of Mr Bambridge, who wanted to know what Hor- 
rock would do with blasted stuff only fit for haberdashers given over 
to that state of perdition which the horse-dealer so cordially recognised 
in the majority of earthly existences. The lot W[is finally knocked 
down at a guinea to Mr Spilkiiis, a young Slender of the neighbour- 
hood, who was reckless with his pocket - money and felt his wont of 
memory for riddles. 

"Come, Trumbull, this is too bad — you’ve been putting some old 
maid’s rubbish into the sale,” murmured Mr Toller, getting close to the 
auctioneer. " I want to see liow’’ the prints go, and 1 must be off soon.” 

" Jw^mediately, Mr Toller. It was only an act of benevolence wliicli 
your noble heart would approve. Joseph 1 (piick with the prints — 
Lot 235. Now, gentlemen, you wdio are connoissitres, you are going 
to have a treat. Here is an engraving of the Duke of Wellington 
surrounded by his staff on the Field of Waterloo ; and notwithstand- 
ing recent events which have, as it were, enveloped our great Hero in 
a cloud, I will be bold to say — for a man in my line must not be 
blown about by political winds — ^that a finer subject — of the modem 
order, belonging to our own time and epoch — the understanding of 
man could hardly conceive : angels might, perhaps, but not men, sirs, 
not men.” • 

" Who painted it 1 ” said Mr Powderell, much impressed. 

It is a proof before the letter, Mr Powderell — the painter is not 
known,” answered Trumbull, with a certain gaspingness in his last 
words, after wMch he pursed up his lips and stared round him. 

2 F 
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“ m bid a pound 1 ” said Mr Powderell, in a tone of resolved emo- 
tion, as of a man ready; to put himself in the breach. Whether from 
awe or pity, nobody raised the price on him. 

Next came two Dutch prints which Mr Toller had been eager for, 
and after he had secured them he went away. Other prints, and after- 
wards some paintings, were sold to leading Middlcmarchers who had 
come with a special desire for them, and there was a more active 
movement of the audience in and out ; some, who had bought what 
they wanted, going away, others coming in either quite newly or . from 
a temporary visit to the refreshments which were spread under the 
marquee on the lawn. It was this marquee that Mr Bambridge was 
bent on buying, and he appeared to like looking inside it frequently, 
as a foretaste of its possession. On the List occasion of his return 
from it he was observed lo bring with him a new companion, a stran- 
ger to Mr Trumbull and every one else, whose appearance, however, 
led to the supposition that he might be a relative of the horse-dealer^s 
— also “given to indulgence.” His lar^e whiskers, imposing swag- 
ger, and swing of the leg, made him a striking figure; but his suit of 
black, rather shabby at the edges, caused the j)rejudicial inference 
that he was not able to afford himself as much indulgence as he liked. 

“ Who is it youVe picked up, Bam 1 ” said Mr Horrock, aside. 

“ Ask him yourself,” returned Mr Bambridge. “ He said he’d just 
turned in from the road.” 

Mr Horrock eyed the stranger, who was leaning back against his 
stick with one hand, using his toothpick with the other, and looking 
about him with a certain restlessness apparently under the silence 
imposed on him by circumstances. 

At length the Supper at Emrnaus was brought forward, to Will’s 
immense relief, for he was getting so tired of the proceedings that he 
had drawn back a little and leaned his shoulder against the wall just 
behind the auctioneer. He now came forward again, and his eye 
caught the conspicuous stranger, who, rather to his suiprise, was star- 
ing at him markedly. But Will was immediately appealed to by Mr 
Trumbull. 

“ Yes, Mr Ladislaw, yes ; this interests you as a connoissi«*e, I think. 
It is some pleasure,” the auctioneer went on with a rising fervour, 
“ to have a picture like this to show to a company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen — a picture worth any sum to an individual whose means were 
on a level with his judgment. It is a painting of the Italian school 
— by the celebrated Guydo, the greatest painter in the world, the chief 
of the Old Masters, as they are called — I take it, because they were 
up to a thing or two beyond most of us — ^in possession of secrets now 
lost to the bulk of mankind. Let me tell you, gentlemen, I have 
Been a great many pictures by the Old Masters, and they are not all 
up to this mark — some of them are darker than you might like, and 
not family sulnects. But here is a Guy do — the frame alone is worth 
pounds — ^which any lady might be proud to hang iip — a suitable 
tiling for what we call a refectory in a charitable institution, if any 
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^ntleman of the Corporation wished to show his inunilicewce. Turn 
it a little, sir? yes. Joseph, turn it a Uttle towanls Mr Lodislaw — 
Mr Ladislaw, having been abroad, understands the merit of these 
thinp, you observe.” 

All eyes were for a moment turned towards Will, who said, 
coolly, " Five pounds.” The auctioneer burst out in deep remon- 
strance — 

“ AJi ! Mr Ladislaw ! the frame alone is worth that. Ladies and 
gentlemen, for the credit of the town ! Suppose it sliould be dis- 
covered hereafter that a gem of art has been amongst us in this town, 
and nobody in Middlemarch awake to it. Five guineas — five seven- 
six — five ten. Still, ladies, still ! It is a gem, and ‘ Full many a 
gem,* as the poet says, has been allowed to go .at a nominal price be- 
cause the public knew no better, because it was otlcied in circles 
where there was — I was going to say a low feeling, but no ! — Six 
pounds — six guinefis — a Guydo of the fii-st ord(a* going at six guineas 
— it is an insult to religion, ladies ; it touclies us all .as Cliristians, 
gentlemen, thtat a subject like tliis should go at such a low figure — 
six pounds ten — seven 

Tnc bidding was brisk, and Will continued to share in it, remem- 
bering that Mrs Bulstrode h.ad a strong wisli for tlie picture, and 
thinking that lie miglit stretch the 2wice to twelve pounds. But it 
was knocked down to him at ton guin(*as, whoreujion hii luished his 
way towards the bow-window and went out. lie chost*. to go under 
the man^iiee to get a glass of Avater, lieing hot and thirsty : it was 
empty ot other visitors, .and he .askcnl the Avoman in attendance to 
fetch him some tVesh Avater ; but before she Av.as well gone he was 
annoyed to sec entering the florid stranger Avho had stared .at him. It 
stnick Will Jit this moment that the man might be onii of those ])oli- 
tical parasitic insects of the blo.atcd kind who had once or twice 
claimed acquaintance with him as liaAong lieard him sj)eak on the 
Eeform question, and Avho might think of gett ing a shilling by news. 
In this light his jierson, already rather heating to behold on a suni- 
mei**s day, apjieared the more distagreeable ; and Will, half-seated on 
the elbow of a g.aTden-ohair, tunic<l his eyes carefully fiAvay from the 
comer. But this signified little to our acipi.T-intance Mr Bafllcs, who 
never hesitated thrust himself on iiinvilling observation, if it suited 
his purjiose to do so. He moved a step or two till lie was in front of 
Will, and s.aid Avitli full-mouthed haste, “ Excuse me, Mr L.adislaAV — 
Avas your mother’s n.ame Sarah Dunkirk ? ” 

Will, sbartiiig to his feet, moved b.ackward a ste]), frowning, and 
saying Avith some fierceness, Yes, sir, it was. And what is that to 

It Avas in Will’s nature th.at the first speark it threw out was a direct 
answer of the question and a challenge of the consequences. To have 
said, What is th.at to you ? ” in the first instance, would h.ave seemed 
like shuffling — as if he minded Avho knew anything .about his origin ! 

Baffies on his side had not the same eagerness for a collision which 
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WM implied in LadislaVs threatening air. The slim young fellow 
with his girFs complexion looked like a tiger-cat ready to spring on. 
him. Under such circumstances Mr Bafiles^s pleasure in annoying his 
company was kept in abeyance. 

“ No offence, my good sir, no offence 1 I only remember your 
mother — knew Jier when she was a girl. But it is your father that 
you feature, sir. I liad the pletisiirc of seeing your fatner too. Parents 
alive, Mr Ladislaw 1 ” 

“ No ! ” thundered Will, in the same attitude as before. 

“Should be glad to do yon a sei-vice, Mr Lfidislaw — ^by Jove, I 
should ! Hope to meet again.” 

Hereupon Raffles, wlio had lifted his hat with the last words, 
turned lumself round with a swing of his leg and walked away. Will 
looked after him a moinc iit, and could see that lie did not re-enter the 
auction-room, but appeared to be walking towards the road. For an 
instant he thought that he had been foolish not to let the man go 
on talking ; — but no ! on the wliole he preferred doing Without 
knowledge from that source. 

Later in the evening, liowever, RiifHes ovei'took liim in the street, 
and appearing either to have forgotten the roughness of his former 
reception or to intend avenging it by a forgiving familiarity, greeted 
him jovially and walked by bis side, remarking at first on the plea- 
santness of the town and neighbourhood. Will suspected that the 
man had been drinking and was considering how to shake him off 
when RafUes said — 

“ IVe been abroad myself, Mr Ladislaw— I Ve seen the world — used 
to pavley-vous a little. It was at Boulogne I saw your father — a 
most uncommon likt*ness you are of him, by Jove ! mouth — nose — 
eyes — hair turned off your brow just likt^ bi.s — a little in the foreign 
style. John Bull do<>sn’t do much of ilial. But your father was 
very ill when I saw him. Lord, lord ! liuuds you might see through. 
You were a small youngster th(!ii. Did he get well 

“ No,” said Will, curtly. 

“ Ah ! Well ! I’v(j often wondered what became of your mother. 
She ran away from her friends when she Avas a young lass — a proud- 
spirited lass, and ]U’etty, by Jove ! I knciw the reason Avhy she ran 
away,” said Raffles, winking slowly as he hioked sideways at WilL 

“ You krioAV nothing dishonourahlc of her, sir,” said Will, turning 
on him rather savagely. But Mr Rattles just now wiis not sensitive 
to shades of manner. 

“ Not n bit ! ” said ho, tossing liis head decisively. ^ “ She was a 
little too honoural.de to like Iier fn’ends — that was it ! ” Here RafHes 
again Avinked sloAvly. “ Lord bless you, I kneAv all about *em-— a 
little ill what you may call the respectable tlneAring line — the high 
style of receiving-house — none of your holes and comers — first-rate. 
Slap-up shop, liigh profits and no mistake. But Lord 1 Sarah would 
haA'e knoAvn nothing about it — a dashing young lady she was — ^fine 
hoarding-school — fit for a lord’s wife— only Archie Duncan thiiew it 
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at her out of spite, because she would have nothing to do with him. 
.^d so she ran away from the W'holc concern. I travelled for *eiu, 
sir, in a gentlemanly way — at a high salary. They didn’t mind her 
running awjnr at firnt — ^godly folks, sir, very godly — and she w as for 
the stage. The son was alive then, and the daughter was at a dis- 
count. Hallo ! here we are at the Blue BiiU. What do you say, 
Mr Ladislaw ? shall we turn in and have a glass ? ” 

“ No, I must say good evening,” stiid AV^ill, ilasliing up a passage 
which led into Lowick Gate, and almost running to get out of Kafilcs’s 
reach. 

He walked a long while on the Lowick Hoad away from the town, 
glad of the starlit darkness wdieii it canui. He felt as if he had had 
dirt cast on him amidst shouts of scorn. There was this to conlirm 
the fellow^ statement — ^that his mother never would tell him the 
reason why she had run away from her family. 

Well ! what was he, Will Ladislaw, the worse, sup2)osing the truth 
about that family to he tlie ugliest ? His motlier had braved haid- 
ship in oixler to sepaiate liei’self from it. But if Dorothea’s friends 
had known this stoiy — if the C’hettams had known it — they would 
have had a fine colour to give their suspicious, a welc-ome ground for 
thinking him unfit to come near her. However, let them susnect 
■what they pleased, they would find thiauselves in the wrong. Iney 
would find out that the blood in his veins >vas as free from the taint 
of meanness as theirs. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

** * Inconsistencies/ answ(;red *fjiiinot ImjUi Imj right, hut imputed to man they 

may both he ivuc.’ " 

The same night, when Mr Bulstrode returned from a journey to 
Brassing on business, his good wife met him in the entrance-hall and 
drew him into his private sittiiig-room. 

“ Nicholas,” she said, fixing her honest eyes u])ou liim anxiously, 
** there has been such a disagreeable man here iisking for you — it has 
made me quite uncomfortable. 

“What kind of man, my dear,” said Mr Bulstrode, dreadfully 
certain of the anstver. 

“A red-faced man with large whiskei’s, and most imi)ud(.‘nt in his 
manner. He declared he wiis an old friend of yours, and said you 
would be sorry not to see him. He wanted to wait for you here, but 
I told him lie could see you at the Bank to-morrow morning. Most 
impudent he Avas ! — stared at me, and said his Mend Nick had luck 
in wives. I don’t believe he would have gone away, if Blucher had 
not happened to break his chain and come nimiing round on the 
gravel — ^for I was in the garden ; so I said, ‘ You’<l better go away — 
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the dog is very fierce, and I can't hold him/ Do you really know 
any thi^ of such a man 1 ” 

“ I b^eve I know who he is, my dear,” said Mr Bulstrode, in his 
usual subdued voice, “an unfortunate, dissolute wretch, whom I 
helped too much in days gone by. However, I presume you will not 
be troubled by him again. He will jnobably come to the Bank — ^to 
beg, doubtless/' 

No more was said on the subject until the next day, when Mr 
Bulstrode had returned from the town and was dressing for dinner. 
His wife, not sure that he was come home, looked into his dressing- 
room and saw him with his coat and cravat off, leaning one arm on a 
chest of drawers and staring absently at the ground. He started 
nervously and looked up as she entered. 

“ You look very ill, Nicholas. Is there anything the matter ?” - 

“ I have a good deal of pain in my head,” said Mr Bulstrode, who 
was so fre(piently ailing tliat his wife was always ready to believe in 
this cause of de 2 )ression. 

“ Sit down and let me sponge it "with vinegar.” 

Physically Mr Bulstrode <lid not \vant the vinegar, but morally the 
iiflectionate attention soothed him. Though always jiolite, it was his 
habit to receive such services with maiital coolness, as his wife's duty. 
But to-day, while she -was bending over him, he said, “ You are very 
good, Harriet,” in a tone which had something new in it to her ear ; 
she did not know exactly what the novelty was, but h(?r woman's 
solicitude; shai)ed itself into a diuling thought that he might be going 
to have an illness. 

“ Has iinything wonied you ? '' she sai<l. Did that man come to 
you at the Ihink 

“Yes ; it was as I had suimosed. He is a man wlio at one time 
might have done better. But he has sunk into a drunken debauched 
creature.” 

“ Is he quite gone away 1 ” said Mrs Bidstrode, anxiously ; but 
for certain reasons she refrained from adtliug, “ It was very dis- 
agreeable to hoar him calling himself a friend of yours.” At that 
moment she would not have liked to say anything which implied her 
habitual consciousness that her husband's earlier connections were 
not ( 2 uite on a level with her own. Not that she knew much about 
them. That her husband had at lii-st been employed in a bank, that 
he had afterwards entered into what he called city business and 
gained a fortune before he was three-and-tliirty, that he had married 
a widow who was much older than himself— a Dissenter, and in 
other ways i)robably of that disadvantageous quality usually percep- 
tible in a first wdfe if inquired into with the dis^ijussionate judgment 
of a second — was almost as much as she had cared to leom beyond 
the glimi)ses which Mr Bulstrode's narrative occasionally gave of hia 
early bent towards religion, his inclination to be a preacher, and his 
association with missionary and philanthropic efforts. She believed 
in him as an excellent man whose piety carried a peculiar eminence 
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in belonging to a laynian, whose influence had turned her own niind 
towards seriousness, and whose shai*e of perishable good had been the 
means of raising her own position. But she also liked to think that 
it was well in every sense for Mr Bulstrodc to have won the hand of 
Harriet Vincy ; whose family was undeniable in a Middleniarch light 
— a better light surely tlian any thrown in London thoroughfares or 
dissenting chapel-yards. The unrefornied provincial mind distrusted 
London ; and while true religion was everywliere saving, honest Mrs 
Bulstrode was convinced that to be saved in the Cliurch w’as more 
respectable. She so much wished to ignore towards olliers that her 
husband had ever been a London Dissenter, that she liked to keep it 
out of sight even in talking to him. He was (piite aware of this ; 
indeed in .some respects he was rather afraid of this ingenuous wife, 
whose imitative piety and native w'orldliness were equally sincere, 
who had nothing to be ashamed of, and whom he had married out of a 
thorough inclination still subsisting. But his fears w'ere such as 
belong to a man who cares to maintain liis recognised supremacy : 
the loss of high consideration from liis wife, as from every one else 
who did not clearly hate him out of enmity to the truth, would be as 
the beginning of death to him. When she said — 

“ Is he (piite gone away 

** Oh, I tru^t so,” he'aiiswered, with an elfort to throw as much 
sober unconcern into his tone as possible. 

But in truth ^tr Bulstrode was very far tVoni a state of ([uiet trust. 
In the interview at the Bank, Rallies had made it evident that his 
eagerness to torment was jilmost as strong in him as any other greed. 
He had frankly said that he had turiuul out of the way to come to 
Middlemarch, just to hjok about him and scic whether the neighbour- 
hood would suit him to live in. He hud certainly had a few debts to 
pay more tlniii he e^cpected, but the two hundred 2>ounds were not 
gone yet : a cool five-and-tweiity would suflice liim to go away with 
for the iiresent. What he had wanted chielly was to see his friend 
Nick and family, and know all about the prosperity of a man to 
whom he w'as so much attached. By>and-by he might come back for 
a longer stay. This time Rallies declined b) be “ seen off the premises,” 
as he expressed it — declined to (piit Middlemarch under Bulstrodc’s 
eyes. He meant to go by coach the next day — if he chose. 

Bulstrodc felt himself helifless. Neither threats nor coaxing could 
avail ; he could not count on any persistent fear nor on any promise. 
On the contrary, he felt a cold certainty at liis heai-t that Raffles — 
unless providence sent death to liinder him — would come back to 
Middlemarch before long. And that ceilainty was a terror. 

It was not that he was in danger of legal punishment or of beggaiy : 
he was in danger only of seeing disclosed to the judgmwit of his 
neighbours and the moumful Yiercejition of his wife certain facts of 
his past life which 'would render him an object of scorn and an oppro- 
brium of the religion with wliich he had diligently associated him- 
self. The terror of being judged sharpens the memory : it sends an 
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inevitable glare over that long-unvisited past which has been habitu- 
ally recallSl only in general phrases. Even without memory, the 
life is bound into one by a zone of dependence in growth and decay ; 
but intense memory forces a man to own his blameworthy past. With 
memory set smarting like a reopened wound, a man's past is not 
simply a dead history, an outworn preparation of the present : it is 
not a repented error shaken loose from the life : it is a still quivering 
part of himself, bringing shudders and bitter flavours and the ting- 
lings of a merited shame. 

Into this second life Bulstrode's past had now risen, only the 
pleasures of it seeming to have lost their quality. Night and day, 
without interruption save of brief sleep which only wove retrospect 
and fear into a fantastic present, he felt the scenes of liis earlier life 
coming between him am’ everything else, as obstinately as when we 
look through the window from a lighted room, the objects we turn 
our backs on are still before us, instead of the grass and the trees. 
The successive events iiiwawl and outwaixl were there in one view : 
though each might be dwelt on in tiiin, the rest still kept their hold 
in the consciousness. 

Once more he saw himself the young bankei-^s clerk, with an agree- 
able person, as clever in figures as he was ilucnt in speech and fond 
of theological definition : an eminent though young .member of a 
Calvinistic dissenting church at Highbury, having had striking experi- 
ence in conviction of sin and sense of pardon. Again he heard him- 
self called for as Brother Bulstrode in prayer meetings, speaking on 
religious platforms, pi*eaching in private houses. Again he felt niin- 
self tliinking of the ministry as possibly his vocation, and inclined 
towards missionary labour. That was the happiest time of his life : 
that was the spot ho would have cliosen now to aw’ake in and find the 
rest a dream. Tlie people among whom Brother Bulstrode was 
distinguished w^crc very lew, but they were very near to him, and 
stirred liis satisfaction tlie more ; his ])ower stretched through a nar- 
row space, but he felt its effect the more intensely. He believed 
without effort in the peculiar work of grace within him, and in the 
signs that God intended liim for special instrumentality. 

Then came the moment of transition ; it was with the sense of 
promotion he had when he, an orphan educated at a commercial 
cluirity-school, was invited to a fine villa belonging to Mr Dunkirk, 
the richest man in the congregation. Soon he became an intimate 
there, honoured for his piety by the wdfe, marked out for his ability 
by the husband, Avhose wealth was due to a flourishing city and 
west-end trade. That was the setting-in of a new current for his 
ambition, directing his prospects of “ instrumentality’' towards the 
uniting of distinguished religious gifts with successful business. 

By-and-by came a decided external leading : a confidential sub- 
ordinate partner died, and nobody seemed to the piincmal so well 
fitted to fill the severely-felt vacancy as his young menu Bulstrode, 
if he would become confidential accountant. The offer was accepted 
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The business was a pawnbroker’s, of the most maguillceut sort both in 
extent and profits ; and on a short acquaintance with it Bulstrodc 
became aware that one source of magnificent pi*ofit was tlie easy recep- 
tion of any goods offered, without strict inquiiy us to where they 
came from. But there was a branch house at the west end, and no 
pettiness or dinginess to give suggestions of shame. 

He remembered his first moments of shrinking. They were private, 
and were filled with arguments ; some of tliese taking the form of 
prayer. The business was established and liad old roots ; is it not 
one thing to set up a new gin-]Hilttce and another to accept an invest- 
ment in an old one ? The profits made out of lost souls — wliere can 
the line be drawn at which they begin in hiinuin transactions i Was 
it not even God^s way of saving His chosen i “ Thou knowest,” — the 
young Bulstrode had said then, as the older Bulstrode was saying 
now — Thou knowest how loose my soul sits from these things — liow 
I view them all as implements for tilling Thy garden rescued here 
and there from the wilderness.^’ 

Metaphors and precedents were not wanting ; peculiar spiritual 
experiences were not wanting which at last made the retention of his 
position seem a service donuuided of him : the vista of a fortune Imd 
already opened itself, and Bulstrode^s shrinking rennuned private., 
Mr Dunkirk had never expected that there would be any shrinking 
at all : he had never conceived that trade laul anything to do with 
the scheme of salvation. And it avjis true tliat Bulstrode found him- 
self carrying on two ilistinct lives ; his religious activity could not bo 
incompatible with his business as soon as he had argued himself into 
not feeling it incompatible. 

Mentally surrounded with that past again, Bulstrode had the same 
pleas — indeed, the years had been perpetually spinning them into 
intricate tliickness, like masses of spider-web, jiadding the moral 
sensibility ; nay, as marie egoism more eager Init less enjoying, 
his soul had become more saturated witli the bi'lief that lie did every- 
thing for God's sake, being iudilferent to it for his own. And yet — 
if he could be back in that fur-olF spot with his youthful poverty — 
w^, then he would choose to be a missionary. 

But the train of causes iii which he hud locked himself went on. 
There was trouble in the fine villa at Highbury. Years before, the 
only daughter had rim a>vay, defied lier parents, and gone on tlie 
stage ; and now the only l^oy died, and after a shoit time Mr Dunkirk 
died also. The wife, a simide pious woman, left with all the wealth 
in and out of the magnificent tratle, of which she never knew the pre- 
cise nature, had come to believe in Bulstrode, and innocently adore 
him as women often adore their priest or man-made” minister. It was 
natural that after a time marriage should have been thought of*bctweeu 
them. But Mrs Dunkirk hadqualms and yearnings about her daughter, 
who had long been regarded as lost both to God and her parents. It 
was known that the daughter had married, but she was utterly gone 
out of sight. The mother, liaving lost her boy, imagined a granoson. 
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and wished in a double sense to reclaiin her daughter. If she were 
found, there would be a channel for property — ^perhaps a wide one, 
in the provision for seveml grandchildren. Efforts to find her must 
be macie before Mrs Dunkirk would marry again. Bulstrode con- 
curred ; but after advertisement as well as other modes of inquiry had 
been tried, the mother believed that lier daughter was not to be found, 
and consented to marry without reservation of propertjr. 

The daughter had been found ; but only one man besides Bulstrode 
knew it, and he was paid for keeping silence and carrying himself 
away. 

That was the bare fact which Bulstrode was now forced to see in 
the rigid outline with which acts ijresent themselves to onlookers. 
But for himself at that distant time, and even now in burning memory, 
the fact was broken into little sequences, each justified as it came by 
reasonings which seemed to prove it righteous. Bulstrode^s course up 
to that time had, he th(jnght, been saiictioncfl by remarkable provi- 
dences, appearing to point tile way for liim to be the agent in making 
the best use of a large pio])erty and withdrawing it from peiversion. 
Death and other striking dispositions, such as feminine trustfulness, 
hatl come ; and Bulstrode would have adopted Cronnveirs words — 

Do you call these bare events 1 The Lord pity you ! ” The events 
were comparatively small, but the essential condition was there — 
namely, that they were in favour of his own ends. It was easy for 
him to settle what was duo from him to others by inquiring what were 
(>(kVs intentions witli regard to himself. (Jould it he for (Jod^s seivice 
that this fortune should iii any considerable proportion go to a young 
woman and her husband who Avere given up to tlie lightest pursuits, 
and might scatter it abroad in triviality — people Avho seemed to lie 
(Uitside the path of remarkable ]>rovidences ] Bulstrode had never 
said to himself beforehand, “ The. daughter shall not he found” — iiever- 
thcles.s Avheii the niomeiit came he kept her existence hidden ; and 
when other moments followed, he sootheil the niolher with consolation 
in the probability that the unhajipy young Avimian might he no more. 

There were hours in which Bulstrode lelt that his action Avas un- 
righteous ; hut how could he go hack ? He had mental exercises, 
called himself nought, laid hold on redemption, and went on in his 
course of instrumentality. And after five years Death again came to 
Aviden his path, by taking aAvuy his Avife. lie Jid gradually withdraw 
his capital, but he did not make the sacrifices requisite to put an end 
to the business, Avhich Avas carried on for thirteen years afterwaids be- 
fore it finally collapsed. MeaiiAvhile Nicholas Bulstrode had used his 
hundred thousand discreetly, and Avas become provincial ly, solidly 
important — a hanker, a Churchman, a public benefactor ; also a sleep- 
ing partner in trading concerns, in Avhich his ability aa’^os directed to 
economy in the raAV material, as in the case of the dyes Avhich rotted 
Mr Vinev’s silk. And now, Avhen this respectability had lasted un- 
disturbed for nearly thirty yeaw — Avhen all that preceded it had long 
lain benumbed in the consciousness — ^that past hod risen and immersed 
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his thought as if with the temble irrupt ion of a new sense overbur- 
thening the feeble being. 

Meanwliile, in his conversation with Ilafiles, he had learned some- 
thing momentoas, some thing which entered actively into the struggle 
of his longings and teiTors. There, he thought, lay an opening to- 
wards spiritual, perhaps towards material I’escue. 

The sj)iritiial hind of rescue was a genuine need with liim. Tliere 
may be coarse hypocrites, who consciously atfoct beliefs and emotions 
for the sake of gulling the Avorld, but Dulstrode was not one of them. 
He was simply a man whose desires had been stronger than his theor- 
etic beliefs, and who had gradually exidaiued the gratiticatiou of his 
desires into satisfactory agreement with thosc^ beliefs. If this be hypo- 
crisy, it is a process which shows itself occiusionally in us all, to w'hat- 
ever confession we belong, and whether we believe in the future per- 
fection of our race or in the nearest date fixetl for the end of the world ; 
whether we regard tlie earth as a putrefying nidus for a savi*d rem- 
nant, including ourselves, or have a 2)assionate belief iu the solidarity 
of mankind. 

The service he could do to the cause of religion laid heeii through 
life the ground ho alleged to himself for his choice of action ; it had 
been the motive 'which lie hail jxiurcid out in his jnayers. Who would 
use money and position belter than he meant to use tluim I Who 
could surpass him iu self-abhorrence and exaltation of (lod’s cause ? 
And to Mr Bulstrodc OchVs cause was something distinct from Ins 
oxvii rectitude of conduct : it enforced a discrimination of (Jod^s ene- 
mies, who 'were to he used merely as instruments, and whom itw^ouhl 
be as well if possible to keei» out of money and cons(‘(picnt iiilluence. 
Also, profitable investments in trades where ih(} i>ower of the prince 
of this world showed its most active, devices, hecanie sauctiiied by a 
right application of tjie profits in the hands of God’s servant. 

This implicit reasoning is essentially no more iieculiar to evangeli- 
cal belief tlian the use of wide jdirases for nanow motives is ixjculiar 
to Englishmen. There is no general doctrine which is not capable of 
eating out our morality if uiKtliecked by the decijvseatcd habit of direct 
fellow-feeling with individual fellow-men. 

But a man xvho believes in something else than his own greed, has 
necessarily a conscience or standard to which he more or less adapts 
himself. Bulstroile’s standard had been his servici-.ahleness to Go<l’s 
cause : “ I am sinful and nought — a vessel to he consecrated by use — 
but use me !” — had been the mould into which luihad cMaistrained his 
immense need of being something important and iiredoininating. And 
now had come a moment in which that mould seemed in danger of 
being broken and utterly cast away. 

Wliat, if the acts lie had reconciled himself to liecause tliey made 
him a stronger instrument of tlic divine glory, were, to Imicoiuc the jire- 
text of the scoffer, and a darkening of that glory ? If this were to be 
the ruling of Proviilence, he was cast out from the temple as one wlio 
had brought unclean offerings. 
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He had long poured out utterances of repentance. But to-day a 
ropentance had come which was of a bitterer flavour, and a threaten- 
ing Providence urged him to a kind of propitiation which was not 
simply a doctrinal transaction. The divine tribunal had changed its 
aspect for him ; self-prostration was no longer enough, and he must 
bnng restitution in Ins hand. It was really before his God that Bul- 
strode was about to attempt such restitution as seemed possible : a 
great dread had seized his susceptible frame, and the scorching approach 
of shame wrought in him a new spiritual need. Night and day, while 
the resurgent threatening jiast was making a conscience within him, 
he was thinking by what means he could recover peace and trust — ^by 
what sacrifice he could stay the rod. His belief in these moments of 
dread was, that if lie spontaneously did sonicthing right, God would 
save him from the coriscfpu'iices of wrong-doing. For religion can 
only change when the er oiions which fill it are clianged ; and the re- 
ligion of personal fear remains nearly at the level of the savage. 

He hud seen llafihis actually going away on the Brassing coach, 
and this was a temporary relief ; it removed the pi'essiirc of an imme- 
diate dread, but did not put an cud to the spiritual conflict and the 
need to win protection. At last he came to a dilficult resolve, and wrote 
a letter to Will Ladislaw, licgging him to be at the Shrubs that even- 
ing for a private interview at nine o’clock. Will had felt no particular 
surprise at the rei^uest, and connected it with some new notions about 
the ‘ Pioneer j’ hut when he was shown into Mr Bulstrode’s private 
room, he was struck with the painfully worn look on the bankeFs 
face, and was going to say, " Are you ill f ” when, checking himself in 
that abruptm.‘ss, he only iiapiirnd after Mrs Bulstrode, and her satis- 
faction with the picture bought for her. 

“ Thank you, she is cpiito satisfied ; she has gone out with her 
daughters tliis evening. 1 bcgg«Ml you to come, Mr Lad islaw, because 
I have a communicatioii of a very luivale — indeed, I will say, of a 
sacredly confidl^ntial nature, whicli 1 desire to make to you. Nothing, 
1 daresay, has been farther from your thoughts tliau that there hacl 
been impoilaiit ties in tlie past wliich could connect your history 
with mine.” 

Will felt something like an electric shock. He was already in a 
state of keen sensitiveness and hardly allayed agitation on the subject 
of ties in the past, aiul liis juesenlimeiits were not agreeable. It 
seemed like the fliictuatiims of a dream — as if the action begun by 
that loud bloated stranger were being carried on by this pale - eyed 
sickly-looking piece of respectability, whose subdued tone and glib for- 
mality of speecli were at this moment almost as repulsive to him as 
their remembered contrast. He answered, with a marked change of 
colour — ' 

“ No, indeed, nothing.” 

" You see before you, Mr Ladislaw, a man who is deeply stricken. 
But for the ui-gency of conscience and the knowledge that I am befoie 
the bar of One who seoth not as man seeth, I sboiild be imder no com- 
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pulsion to make the disclosure which lias been my object in asking 
you to come here to-night. So far aa Iniman laws go, you have no 
claim on me whatever.” 

Will w'as even more uncomfortable than wondering. Mr Bulstrode 
had T)aused, leaning his head on liis hand, and looking at the iloor. 
But ne now fixed liis examining glance on Will and said — 

** I am told that your mother’s name was Sarah Dunkirk, and that 
she ran away from her friends to go on the stage. Also, that your 
father was at one time much emaciated by illness. May I ask if you 
can confirm these statements ? ” 

“Yes, they are all true,” said AVill, struck with the owler in which 
an inquiry had come, that might have Ihh u (‘xnected to be jirelimin- 
anr to the banker’s previous hints. But Mr lUilstrodc had to-night 
followed the order of his emotions ; he entertained no doubt that the 
opportunity for restitution Jiad come, ami lie liad an oveipowering 
impulse towards the i^enitential ex 2 >ressioii by wliicli be was deprecat- 
ing chastisement. 

“Do you know any particulars of your mother’s family?” lie con- 
tinued. 

“ No ; she never liked to s]M‘ak fd* them. She was a very generous, 
hoiiourahle woman,” said Will, almost angrily. 

“ I do not wisli to allege anything against her. Did slic never men- 
tion her mother to you at all ?” 

“I have heard her say (hat she thought her mother did not know 
the reason of her running away. She said ‘ ])oor mother’ in a l>itying 
lone.” 

“That mother became my w’ife,”said Bulstrode, and then paused a 
moment before he added, “ you have a claim on me, Mr Ladislaw : 
as I said before, not a legal ciaini, but oiic'vvliieh my conscience recog- 
nises. I was enriched by that marriage — a result wliieh would jiro- 
bably not have taken place — certainly not to the same extent — if your 
grandmother could have discovered lier daughter. That daughter, 1 
gather, is no longer living !” 

“ No,” said Will, fe<*ling suspicion and rejuigiiancc rising so strongly 
ivithin him, that w’itliout cjuite knowing what lie did, lie took his hat 
from the floor and stood np. The inqmlse within him was to reject 
the disclosed connection. 

“ Pray l)e seated, ]Mr Ladislaw,” said Bulsl rode, anxiously. “ Doubt- 
less you are startled by the suddenness of Ibis discovci y. But I entreat 
your patience wuth one who is already bowed down by inward trial.” 

Will reseated himself, feeling some, pity which was half contempt 
for this vohmtaiy self-ahfisejnent of an ehleiiy man. 

“ It is my wush, Mr Ladislaw, to make amends for the dejuivation 
which befell your mother. I know that you are without rtirAine,and 
I wish to supply you a^lerjuately from a store wliirh would liave pro- 
bably already been youi-s had your gr.au<lmother been rertain of your 
mother's existence and been able to find her.'' 

^ Bulstrode paused, lie felt that he was performing a striking 
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piece of scrupiilosiW in the judgment of his auditor, and a penitent^ 
act in the eyes of God. He had no clue to the state of Will Ladis- 
law^s mind, smarting as it was from the clear hints of EafHes, and 
with its natural ([uidtness in construction stimulated by the expecta- 
tion of discoveries which he would have been glad to conjure back 
into darkness. Will made no answer for several moments, till Mr 
Bulstrode, who at the end of his speech had cast his eyes on the floor, 
now raised them with an examining glance, which Will met fully, 
saying— 

“ I suppose you did know of my mother^s existence, and knew 
where she might have been found.” 

Bulstrode shrank — there W’as a visible f|uivering in his face and 
hands. He was totally unprepared to have his advances met in this 
way, or to lind himself urged into more ixivelation than he had before- 
hand set down as iiecd;'’'d. But at that moment he dared not tell a 
lie, and he felt suddenly umieiiain of liis ground whicli he had trod- 
den with some confidence Ijeibre. 

“ I will not deny that you conjecture rightly,” he answered, with a 
faltering in his tone. And I wish to make atonement to you as the 
one still remaining wdio has suffered a loss through me. You enter, 
I trust, into my purpose, Mr Ladislaw, which has a reference to higher 
than merely human claims, ami as I have aln.'ady said, is entirely in- 
dependent of any legiil compulsion. I am ready to narrow my own 
, resources and the prospects of my family by binding myself to allow 
you live hundred pounds yearly during my life, and to leave you a 
proportional capital at my death — ^nay, to do still more, if more should 
t>e definitely necessary to any laudable project on your part.” Mr 
Bulstrode had gone on to particnlam in tlio ex])cctation that these’ 
would w'ork strongly on Ladislaw, and nuMge other feelings in grate- 
ful acceptance. ^ 

But Will was looking as stubborn as possible, with liis lip pouting 
and his fingers in his side-pockets, lie was not in the least touched, 
and said firinly — 

** Before I make any reidy to your jn’oposition, Mr Bulstrode, I 
must beg you to answer a ipiestion or t wo. Were you connected with 
the business by which that fortune you speak of was originally 
made?” 

Mr Bulstrode’rt thought was, ‘^Bailies has told him.” How could 
he refuse to answer w'hen he had volunteered what drew forth the 
cpiestion ? He answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

"And Avas that business — or was it not— a Ihoronghly dishonour- 
able one — nay, one that, if its nature had hcen made public, might 
have ranked those concerned in it with thieves and convicts 1 ” 

Will’s lone had a cutting bitterness ; he was moved to put his ques- 
tion as nakedly as he could. 

Bulstrode reddened with iiTcpressible anger. He had been prepared 
for a scene of self-abasement, but his intense pride and his habit of 
supremacy overpowered j>enitence, and even dread, when this young 
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man, whom he had meant to benefit, turned on him with the air of a 
judge. 

^‘The business was established beiore I became connected with 
it, sir; nor is it for voii to institute fin inquiry of that kind,” he 
answered, not ’raising his voice, but speaking wdtli tpiick defiantness. 

" Yes, it is,” said Will, starting up again with his hat in his hand. 
“ It is eminently mine to ask such questions, nrheii I have to decide 
whether I will have transactions ivith you and accept your money. 
My unblemislied honour is iinpoitant to me. It is impoilant to me 
to have no stain on my birth and connections. And now I find there 
is a stain which T can’t htdp. !Mv motliiu’ felt it, and tried to keep as 
clear of it as she could, and so will I. You shall keep your ill-gotten 
money. If I had any fortune of my oivn, I would 'willingly pay it to 
any one who could disjirove 'what you have told me. What 1 have, 
to thank you for is that you kept I he money till now, when I can 
refuse it. It ought to lie ivith a man’s self that he is a gentleman. 
Good-night, sir.” 

Bulstrocle was going to s]>oak, hut Will wdth (hdermined qi^iickne.ss 
was out of the room in an instant, and in anotlier the hall-door had 
closed behind him. He 'W'as too strongly ]>ossessi‘d w’itli jMissionatc 
rebellion again.st this inherite<l blot wliildi had been thrust on his 
knowledge to rellect at ])resent whether he liad not beiui too hani on 
Biilstrodc — too arrogantly merciless towanls a man of sixty, who was 
making elTorts at relrnwal when time ha<l nmderiMl thi'in vain. 

No thinl ])erson list(‘ning eonhl have thort)iighly understood the. 
impetuosity of Will’s repulse or the bitterness of liis -wfmls. No one 
but himself then knew how everything connected 'with the. sentiment 
of his own dignity had an imnicdiaie bearing for liim on his ndation 
to Dorothea and to Mr Casaubon’.s treatment of liim. And in the 
rush of impulses by wliich he tiling back that offer of Biilstrode’s, 
there was mingled the sense that it ivonld have been impossible for 
him ever to tell Dorothea that he liad accepted it. 

As for Bulstrode — when Will was gone he. suffered a violent reac- 
tion, and wept like a woman. It wtis tin? first time lie. had eiieountered 
an open exprc.ssion of scorn from any man higher than Raflies ; and 
with that scorn hurrying like venom through hi.s sy.stoin, there was 
no sensibility left to consolations. But the relief of weeping had to 
be checked. His wife ami daughters .soon came Inane from hearing 
the address of an Oriental missionary, and were, full of regret that 
papa had not heard, in the first in.stance, the interesting things which 
th^ tried to repeat to him. 

Perhaps, through all other hidden thoughts, the one that breathed 
most comfort was, tliat Will Lmlislaw at lea.st was not likely to pub- 
lish what had taken jdace that evening. * 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

** He was a equyer of lowe dcgre, 

That loved the king’d dangliier of Hungiie.” 

—Old Bovnance. 

Will Ladislaw’s mind was now wholly bent on seeing Dorothea 
oguu, and forthwith (mitting Middlcmarch. The morning after his 
agitating scene with Bulstrode he wrote a brief letter to her, saying 
that various causes had detained liim in the neighbourhood longer 
than he had expected, and asking her permission to call again at 
Lowick at some hour which she would mention on the earliest possible 
day, he being anxious to depart, but unwilling to do so until ^e had 
granted him an interview. He left the letter at the office, ordering 
the messenger to carry it to Lowick Manor, and wait for an answer. 

Ladislaw felt the awkwardness of asking for more last words. His 
former farewell had been made in the hearing of Sir James Chettam, 
and had been announced as final even to the butler. It is certainly 
trying to a man’s dignity to reappear when he is not expected to do 
so ; a first farewell has pathos in it, but to come back for a second 
lends an opening to comedy, and it was possible even that there might 
be bitter sneers afloat about Will’s motives for lingering. Still it was 
on the whole more satisfactory to his feeling to take the disdstest 
means of seeing Dorothea, than to use any device which might give 
an air of chance to a meeting of which he wished her to under- 
stand that it was what he earnestly sought. When he had parted 
from her before, he had been in ignoi'ance of facts which gave a new 
aspect to the relation between them, and made a more absolute seve- 
rance than he had then believed in. He knew nothing of Dorothea’s 
private fortune, and being little used to reflect on such matters, took 
it for granted that according to Mr Casaubon’s arrangement marriage 
to him, Will Ladislaw, would mean that she consented to bo penni- 
less. That was not what he could wish for even in his secret neart, 
or even if she had been ready to meet such hard contrast for his sake. 
And then, too, there was the fresh smart of that disclosure about his 
mother’s family, which if known would be an added reason why 
Dorothea’s friends should look down upon him as utterly below her. 
The secret hope that after some years lie might come back with the 
sense that he had at least a personal value eqmal to her wealth, seemed 
now the dreamy continuation of a dream. This change would surely 
justify him in asking Dorothea to receive him once more. 

But Dorothea on that morning was not at home to receive WiU’s 
note. In consequence of a letter from her uncle announcing his in- 
tention to be at home in a week, she had driven first to Freshitt to 
carry the news, meaning to go on to the Grange to deliver some orders 
with which her luicle had intrusted her — thinking, as he said, " a little 
mental occupation of this sort good for a widow.” 
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If Will Ladislaw could have overheard some of the talk at Freshitt 
that moi^ng^ he would have felt all his suppositions confirmed as to 
the readiness of certain j^ople to sneer at ms lingering in the neigh- 
bourhood. Sir James, indeed, though much relieved concerning 
Dorothea, had been on the watch to learn Ladislaw’s movements, 
and had an instructed informant in Mr Standish, who was necessarily 
in his confidence on this matter. That Ladislaw had stayed in 
Middlemarch nearly two months after he had declared that he was 
going immediately, was a fact to embitter Sir Jameses suspicions, or 
at least to justify his aversion to a “ young fellow ” whom he repre- 
sented to lumself as slight, volatile, and likely enough to show such 
recklessness as naturally went along with a position unriveted by 
family ties or a strict profession. But he had just heard something 
from Standish which, while it justified these surmises about Wilh 
offered a means of nullifying all danger >vitli regard to Dorothea. 

Unwonted circumstances may make us all ratiier unlike ourselves : 
there are conditions under wliich the most majestic person is obliged 
to sneeze, and our emotions are liable to be acted on in the some in- 
congruous manner. Good Sir James was this morning so fur unlike 
himself that he wiu) irritably anxious to say something to Dorotliea 
on a subject which he usually avoided as if it had been a matter of 
shame to them both. He could not use Celia as a medium, because 
he did not choose that she should know the kind of gossip he had in 
jus mind ; and before Dorothea happened to arrive ho, had ))een try- 
ing to imagine how, with his shyness and unready tongue, he could 
ever manage to introduce his communication. Her unexpected pre- 
sence brought him to utter hopelessness in his own power of saying 
anything unpleasant ; but desperation suggested a resource ; he sent 
the groom on an unsaddled horse across the park with a pencilled 
note to Mrs Cadwallader, who already knew the gossip, and would 
think it no compromise of herself to repeat it as often ns required. 

Dorothea was detained on the good pretext that Mr Garth, whom 
she wanted to see, was expected at the hall within the hour, and she 
was still talking to Caleb on the gravel when Sir James, on the watch 
for the rector's wife, saw her coming and met her with the needful hints. 

" Enough ! I understand,” said Mrs Cadwallader. “ You shall 
be innocent. I am such a blackamoor that I cannot smirch myself.” 

" I don’t mean that it’s of any consequence,” said Sir James, dis- 
liking that Mrs Cadwallader should understand too much. " Only it 
is desirable that Dorothea should know there are reasons why she 
should not receive him again ; and I really can’t say so to her. It 
will come lightly from you.” 

It came very lightly indeed. When Dorothea quitted Caleb and 
turned to meet them, it appeared that Mrs Cadwallafhir had stepped 
across the park by the merest chance in the world, just to chat witli 
Celia in a matronly way about the baby. And so Mr Brooke was 
coming back ? Delightful ! — coming back, it was to be hoped, quite 
cured of Parliamentary fever and pioneering. Apiopos of the ‘ rio- 
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neer '—somebody hml prophesied that it would soon bo like a dying 
dolphin, and tui-ri all colours for want of knowing how to help itself, 
becaifse Mr Brooke's the brilliant young Ladislaw, was gone 

or going. Had Sir James heard that ? 

The three were walking along the gravel slowly, and Sir James, 
turning aside to whip a shrub, said he had heard something of that 
sort. 

** All false I " said Mrs Cadwallader. He is not gone, or goii^, 
apparently ; the * Pioneer * keeps its colour, and Mr Orlando Ladis- 
law is making a sad dark-blue scandal by warbling continually with 
your Mr Lydgate's wife, who they tell me is as pretty as pretty can 
be. It seems nobody ever goes into the house without finding this 
young gentleman lying on the ing or w'arbling at the piano. But the 
people in manufacturing towns arc always disreputable." 

“ You began by saying that one report was false, Mrs Cadwallader, 
and I believe this is Mse too," said Dorothea, with indignant energy ; 
“ at least, I feel sure it is a misrepresentation. I will not hear any 
evil spoken of Mr Ladislaw; he has already suffered too mucli 
injustice.” 

Dorothea when thoroughly moved cared little what any one thought 
of her feelings ; and even if she ha<l been able to relioct, she would 
have held it petty to keep silence at injurious words al.)out Will from 
fear of being herself misunderstood. Her face was flushed and her 
lip trembled. 

Sir James, glancing at her, rojiented of his stratagem ; but Mrs 
Cadwallader, ecpial to all occasions, spread the palms of her hands 
outward and said, “ Heaven grant it, my dear ! — I mean that all bad 
tales about anybody may be false. But it is a pity that young Lyd- 
gate should have married one of thc.se Middlemarch girls. Consider- 
ing he's a son of somelx>dy, he might have got a woman with good 
blood in her veins, and not too young, who would have put up with 
his profession. There’s Clara Harfiiger, for instance, whose friends 
don't know what to do with her ; and .‘<he has a portion. Then we 
might have had her among us. However ! — it’s no use being wise for 
other people. Where is Celia ? Pray let us go in.” 

“ I am going on immediately to Tipton,” said Dorothea, rather 
haughtily. “ Good-bye." 

Sir James could say nothing as he accompanied her to the carriage- 
lie was altogether discontented with the result of a contrivance which 
had cost him some secret humiliation beforehand. 

Dorothea drove along between the berried hedge-rows and the 
shorn corn-fields, not seeing or hearing anything around. The tears 
came and rolled down her cheeks, but she did not know it. The 
world,' it seemed, was turning ugly and hateful, and there was no place 
for her trustfulness. “ It is not true — it is not true ! ” was the voice 
within her that she listened to ; but all the while a remembrance to 
which there had always clung a vague uneasiness would thrust itself 
on her attention — the remembrance of that day when she had found 
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Will LadislaMT with Mrs Lydgate, aiid had heard his voice accompanied 
by the piano. 

He said he would never do anything that I disapproved — hmish 
I could have told him that I disapproved of that,” said poor Dorothea, 
inwardly, feeling a strange alternation between anger with Will and 
the passionate defence of him. “ They nlj try to blacken liim before 
me ; but I will care for no 2>ain, if he is not to blame. I always 
believed he was good.” — These w’ere lier last thoughts btdbie she felt 
that^fhe carriage was i)assing under the archway of tlie lodge-gate at 
the Grange, when she hurriedly pressed her handkerchief to lier face 
and began to think of her errands. The coachman begged leave to 
take out the horses for half an hour as there was something wrong 
with a shoe ; and Dorothea, having the sense that she was goinj? to 
rest, took off her gloves and bonnet, while she was leaning against 
a statue in the entrance-hall, and talking to the housekeeper. At last 
she said — 

I must stay here a little, Mrs Kell. I Avill go into the libraiy 
and write you some memoranda from my uncle’s letter, if you will 
open the shutters for me.” 

“ The shuttem arc ojieii, madam,” siiiil Mrs Kell, following Doro- 
thea, who ha<l walked along as she spoke. “ Mr Ladislaw is there, 
looking for something.” 

(Will had come to letch a poiifolio of his own sketches which he 
had missed in the act of 2)acKing his movables, and did not choose 
to leave behind.) 

Dorotliea’s heart seemed to turn over as if it had liad a blow, but 
she was not perceptibly checked ; in truth, the seuRC that Will was 
there was for the. moment all-satisfying to her, like the sight of some- 
thing iirecioiis that one has lost. When she reached the door she said 
to Mrs Kell — 

" Go in first, and tell him that I am here.” 

Will had found his j)ortfolio, and luul laid it on the table at the far 
end of the room, to turn over the .sketches and please himself by look- 
ing at the memorable i)iece of ait which had a relation to nature too 
mysterious for Dorothea. He was smiling at it still, and shaking the 
sketches into order with the thought that lie might find a letter 
from her awaiting him at Middlemarcli, when Mrs Kell close to Jiis 
elbow said — 

“ Mrs Casaubon is coming in, sir.” 

Will turned round quickly, and the next moment Dorothea was 
entering. As Mrs Kell closed the door beliind her they met ; each 
was losing at the other, and consciousncfss was overflowed by some- 
thing that suppressed utterance. It was not confusion that kept 
them silent, for they both felt that parting was near, and Ihere is 
no shamefacedness in a sad parting. 

She moved automatically towards lier uncle’s chair against the 
writing-table, and Will, after drawing it out a little for her, went a 
few paces off and stood opposite to her. 
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Pray sit down/’ said Dorothea, crossing her hands on her lap ; 
" I am very glad you were here.” Will thought that her face looked 
Justus it did when she first shook hands with him in Rome ; for her 
widow’s cap, fixed in her bonnet, hoxl gone oil* with it, and he could 
see that she had lately lieen shedding tears. But the mixture of 
anger in her agitation had yaiiished at the sight of him ; she had been 
used, when they were face to face, always to feel confidence and the 
happy freedom which comes with mutual understanding, and how 
could other people’s words hinder that effect on a sudden ? Let the 
music which can take possession of our frame and fill the air with 
joy for us, sound once more — what does it signify that we heard it 
found fault with in its al)sence? 

‘‘ I have sent a letter to Lowick Manor lo-day, asking leave to see 
you/’ said Will, seating himstdf opposite to her. “ 1 am going away 
immediately, and I could not go without .si)eaking to ytm again.” 

“ I thought we had parted when you came to Lowick many weeks 
ago — ^you thought you were going then,” said Dorothea, her voice 
trembling a little. 

" Yes ; but I was in ignorance then of things which I know now — 
things which have altered my feelings about the future. When I 
saw you before, I was dreaming that 1 miglit come back some day. 
1 don’t think I ever shall — now.” Will paused here. 

** You wished me to know the reasons ?” said Dorothea, timidly. 
Yes,” sai<l Will, impetuously, shaking his head hackwaid, and 
looking away from her with irritation in his face. “ Of course I must 
wish it. 1 have been grossly insuUtMl in your eyes Jiiid in the eyes of 
othera. Tliere has hecii a mean iuijdieatioii against my character. I 
wish you to know that uiulcr no circumstances would I have lowered 
myself by — under no circumstances Avould 1 have given men the 
chance of saying that 1 sought mon<*y under the pretext of seeking — 
something else. There was no need of other saleguai’d against me — 
the safeguard of wealth wivs enough.” 

Will rose from liis chair witli the last word and went — ^he hardly 
knew where ; hut it was to the ]>rojectiiig window nearest him, 
which had been open as now about the sann», season a year ago, when 
he and Dorothea had stood within it and talked together. Her 
whole heart was going out at this moment in sympathy with Will’s 
indignation : she only wanted to convince him that she had never' 
done him injustice, and he seemed to have turned away from her as 
if she too had been part of the unfriendly world. 

“ It would be very unkind of you to suppose that I ever attributed 
any meanness to you,” she began. Then in her ardent way, wanting 
to plead with him, she moved from her chair and went in front of 
liini to her old place in the window, saying, “ Do you suppose that I 
ever disbelieved in you ?” 

When Will saw her there, he gave a start and moved backward out 
of the window, jk'ithout meeting her glance. Dorothea was hurt by 
this movement rollowing up the previous anger of liis tone. She wae 
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leady to Bay that it was as hard on her as on him, and that she was 
helpless ; but those strange particulars of their relation which neither 
of tneni could explicitly mention kept her always in dread of saying 
too much. At til is moinent she had no belief that Will would in 
any case have wanted to lufirry her, and she feai'ed using woids which 
might imply such a belief. She only said eiuiiestly, recurring to 
his last word — 

“ I lun siu’e no safeguard was ever needed against you,” 

Will, did not answer. In the stonny lluctuation of liis feelings 
these words of hei-s seemed to him cruelly neutral, and he looked 
pale and miserable after his angry outburst, lie went to the table 
and fastened up his portfolio, wliile Dorothea looked at him from 
the distance. They were wjisting these last moments together in 
wretched silence. What coultl lie say, since what luul got obstinately 
uppermost in his mind was tlie passionate love for her which he for- 
bade himself to utter ? AVhat could she say, since she might otter 
him no help — since she was forced to keep tlui money that ought to 
have been liis i — since to-day lie seemed not to respond as he used to 
do to her thorough trust and liking ? 

But Will at last iiirued away from his portfolio and approached 
the window again. 

" 1 must go,” ho said, with that peculiar look of the eyes which 
Bometimes accompanies bitter feeling, as if they luvd been tired and 
burned with gazing too close at a lifpit. 

“ What shall you do in life i ” saitl Dorothea, timidly. “ Have your 
intentions remained just the same as when we said good-bye before'!” 

Yes,” said Will, in a tone that seemed to waive the subject as 
uninteresting. “ I shall work away at the first thing that oilers. I 
suppose one gets a habit of doing without ha]ii)iness or hope.” 

“ Oh, wliat sad words ! ” said Dorothea, witli a dangerous tendency 
to sob. Then trying to smile, she added, “ AVc used to agree that wo 
were alike in speaking too strongly.” 

“ I have not spoken too strongly now,” said Will, leaning back 
against the angle of the wall. “ TJiere are certain things which a 
man can only go through once in his life ; and he must know some 
time or other tJiat the best is over with him. This experience has 
happened to me while I am veiy young — tliat is all. What I care 
more for than I can ever care for anything else is absolutely for- 
bidden to me — I don^t mean merely by being out of my reach, but 
forbidden me, even if it were within my reach, by my own pride and 
honour — by everything I respect myself for. Of course I shall go on 
living as a man might do who liad seen heavt'.u in a trance.” 

Wul paused, imagining that it would be impossible for Dorothea 
to misunderstand this ; indeed he felt that he was contradicting him- 
self and offending against his self-approval in speaking to her bo 
plainly ; but still — it cquld not be fairly called wooing a woman to 
tell her that he wouhl never woo her. It must be i^imtted to be a 
ghostly kind of wooing. ^ 
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But Dorothea’s mind was rapidly going over the past with quite 
another vision tlian his. The thought that she herself might be what 
Will most cared for did throb through her an instant, but then came 
doubt: the memory of the little they had lived through together 
turned pahi and shrank befoi’e the memory which suggested how 
much fuller might have been the intercourse between Will and some 
one else with whom he had had constant companionship. Everything 
he had said might refer to that other relation, and whatever had 
passed between him and herself was thoroughly explained by what 
she had always regarded as their simple friendship and the cruel 
obstruction thrust upon it by her husband’s injurious act. Dorothea 
stood silent, with her eyes cast down dreamily, while images crowded 
upon her which left the sickening certainty that Will was referring 
to Mrs Lyilgate. But why sickening 1 He wanted her to know that 
here too his conduct sln^uid be alu)ve suspicion. 

Will was not surprised at her silence. Ilis mind also was tumultu- 
ously busy while he watched her, and he was feeling rather wildly 
that something must happen to hinder their parting — some miracle, 
clearly nothing in their own deliberate speech. Yet, after all, had 
she any love for him ? — he could not pretend to himself that he would 
rather believe her to be without that pain. He could not deny that 
a secret longing for the assurance that she loved him was at the root 
of all his words. 

Neither of them knew how long they stood in that way. Dorothea 
was raising her eyes, and was about to si)eak, when the door opened 
and her footman ciiiue to say — 

“ The horses are ready, madam, whenever you like to start.” 

“ Presently,” said Dorothea. Then turning to Will, she said, “ I 
have some memor.inda to wiitc for the housekee 2 )er.” 

** I must go,” said Will, when the door had (closed again — advanc- 
ing towaids Iier. “ The day after to-morrow I shall leave Middle- 
march.” 

“ You have acted in evciy w'ay rightly,” said Dorothea, in a low 
tone, feeling a pressure at her heart wliich maile it difficult to speak. 

She put ()ut her hand, and AVill took it for an instant without 
speaking, for her words ha<l seemed to him cruelly cold and unlike 
herself. Their C 3 'e 8 met, but there was discontent in his, and in hers 
there was only sadness. He turned away and took his portfolio under 
his arm. 

“ I have never done you injustice. Please remember me,” said 
Dorothea, repressing a rising sob, 

“ Why should you say that ?” said Will, with irritation. As if I 
were not in danger of forgetting everything else.” 

He hkd really a movement of anger against her at that moment, 
and it impelled him to go away without pause. It was all one flash 
to Dorothea — his last words — his distant how to her as he reached 
the door — the s^se that he was no longer there. She sank into the 
chair, and for a few moments sat like a statue, while images and emo- 
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tioiis were hurrying upon her. Joy came first, in spite of the threat- 
ening train behind it — joy in the impression that it was really herself 
whom Will loved and was renouncing, that there was really no other 
love less permissible, more blameworthy, which honour was hurrying 
him away from. They were parted all the same, biit^ — Dorothea 
drew a deep breath and felt lier strength return — she could think of 
him unrestrainedly. At that moment the j^artiiig was easy to bear : 
the first sense of loving aiul being loved excluded soitow. It was 
as if some hard icy pressure liad melted, and her consciousness had 
room to expand : her past was come back to her with huger interpre- 
tation. The joy Wiis not the less — -perhaps it was the more complete 
just then — because of the irrevocable x>arting ; for there was no re- 

E roach, no contemptuous wonder to imagine in any eye or from any 
ps. He had acted so as to defy reproach, and make wonder re- 
sjiectful. 

Any one watching her might have seen that there was a fortifying 
thought within her. Just as when inventive power is working with 
glad ease some small claim on the attention is fully met as if it were 
only a c)*anny opened to the sunlight, it was easy now for Dorothea 
to write her incmor.inda. She spoke her last wortls to the housekeeper 
in cheerful tones, and when she seated herself in the carriage her eyes 
were bright and her cheeks blooming under the dismal bonnet. She 
throwback the heavy weepers,’^ and looked before her, wondering 
which road Will had "taken. It was in her nature to be lu’oud that he 
was blameless, and through all her feelings there ran this vein — ** I 
■was right to defend him.” 

The coachman was used to drive his greys at a good pace, Mr Cas- 
auboii being unenjoying and impatient in cverytliing away from his 
desk, and wanting to got to the end of all journeys ; and Dorothea 
was now howled along quickly. Driving was pleasant, for rain in tho 
night had laid the dust, and the blue sky look(;d far off, away from 
the region of the great clouds that sailed in masses. The earth looked 
like a happy place under the vast heavens, and Dorothea was wishing 
that she might overtake Will and sec him once more. 

After a tum of the road, there he was with the portiblio under his 
arm ; but the next moment she was passing him while he raised his 
hat, and she felt a pang at being seated there in a sort of exaltation, 
leaving him behind. She could not look back at him. It was as if a 
crowd of indifferent objects haxl thrust them asunder, and forced them 
along different patlis, taking them farther and farther away from each 
other, and making it iLseless to look hack. She could no more make 
any sign that would seem to say, Need wc part 1 ” than she could 
stop the carriage to wait for him. Nay, what a world of reasons 
crowded upon her against any movement of her tli ought 'towards a 
future that might reverse the decision of Ibis day ! 

I only wish I had known before — I wish he knew — then \ve 
could be quite hajqjy in thinking of each other, though we are for 
ever parted. And if I could but have given hitn the money, and 
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made things easier for him ! ” — were the longings that came back the 
most persistently. And yet, so heavily did the world weigh on her 
in spite of her independent energy, that with this idea of Will as in 
neea of such help and at a disadvantage with the world, there came 
always the vision of that untittingness of any closer relation between 
them which lay in the opinion of evei v one connected with her. She 
felt to the full all the imperativeness of the motives which urged Will’s 
conduct. How could he dream of her defying the barrier that her 
husband had placed between them 1 — how could she ever say to her- 
self that she would defy it ? 

Will’s certainty, as the carriage gi*ew smaller in the distance, had 
much more bitterness in it. Very slight matters were enough to gall 
him in his sensitive mood, and the sight of Dorothea driving past 
him while he felt himself plodding along as a poor devil seeking a 
position in a world which i;. his present temper olfered him little that 
ne coveted, made his conduct seem a mere matter of necessity, and 
took away the sustainment of resolve. After all, he had no assurance 
that slie loved him : could any miaii pretend that he was simply glad 
ill such a case to have the suflering all on his own side ? 

That evening Will spent with the Lydgates ; the next evening he 
was gone. 
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TWO TEMl’TATIONS. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

“ Tlieso little things are great to little man."— O oldsmitii. 

you seen imicii of voiir scientific phauiix, Lydgate, lately?” 
said Mr Toller at one of his ChrLstuias dinner-parties, speaking to 
Mr Farebrotlier on his right hand. 

“ Not much, I am sorry to say,” answ’ered tiie Vicar, accustomed 
to parry Mr TolWs banter about his lielief in the new inedi(*ul light. 
“ I am out of the way, and he is too liusy.” 

“ Is he ? I am glad to hear it,” said Dr Miiichin, with mingled 
suavity and surprise. 

‘‘ He gives a great deal of time to the New Hospital,” said Mr Fare- 
brother, who had his reasons for continuing the subiect : “ 1 hear of 
that from my neighbour, Mrs Casjiubon, wdio goes there often. She 
says Lydgate is indefatigable, and is making a hne thing of Ihd- 
strode’s institution. He is preparing anew ward in case of tlie cholera 
coming to us.” 

“And preparing tlieories of treatment to try on the patients, I 
suppose,” said Mr Toller. 

“Come, Toller, be candid,” said Mr Farebrotlier. “ You are too 
clever not to see the good of a bold fresh mind in medicine, as well 
as in everything else ; and as to cholera, I fancy, none of you are very 
sure what you ought to do. If a man goes a little too far along a 
new road, it is usually himself that he harms more than any one 
else.” 

“ I am sure you and Wrench ought tf) be o]>lige<l to him,” said Dr 
Minchin, looking towards Toller, “ for he lias sent you the cream of 
Peacock's patients.” 

“ Lydgate has been living at a great rale for a young beginner,” 
said Mr Harry Toller, the brewer. “ I suppose his relations in the 
Noitli back him up.” 

“ I hope so,” said Mr Chichely,” else he ought not to have married 
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that nice girl wc were all ho fond of. Hong it, one has a grudge 
against a man who carries off the prettiest girl in the town ” 

Ay, }jy God ! and the beat too,*' said Mr Standish. 

" My friend Viiicy didn't half like the marriiige, I know that,” said 
Mr Chicliely. “ Jfe wouldn't do much. How the relations on the 
other side may liave come down I can't say.” There was an emphatic 
kind of reticence in Mr Cliichely's manner of speaking. 

" Oh, I shouldn't think Lydgate ever looked to practice for a liv- 
ing,'' said Mr Toller, with a slight touch of sarcasm ; and there the 
subject was dropped. 

'I'his was not tlie first time that Mr Farebrother had heard hints of 
Lydgate's expenses lieing obviously too great to be met by his prac- 
tice, but he thought it not unlikely that there were resources or ex- 
pectations which excused the lai'gc outlay at the time of Lydgate's 
marriage, and which might hinder any bad consequences from the 
disappointment in liis praclice. One evening, when he took the 
pains to go to Middleniarch on puii)ose to have a chat with Lydgate 
as of old, he noticed in him an air of excited effort quite unlilce his 
usual easy way of keeping silence or breaking it with abrupt energy 
whenever he had anything to say. Lydgate talked pei‘sistently when 
they were in his work-room, putting arguments for and against the 
probability of certain biological views ; but he had none of those 
definite things to say or to show which give the way-marks of a 
patient uninterrupted pursuit, such as he used himself to insist on, say- 
ing that “ there must l)e a systole and diastole in all iiKpiiry,” and that 
‘‘ a man’s mind must be continually expanding and shrinking between 
the whole human horizon and the horizon of an object-glass.” That 
evening he seeme<l to be talking widely for the sake of resisting any 
personal bearing ; and before long they went into the drawing-room, 
wliere Lydgate, having .asked Rosamond to give them music, sank 
back in his ch.air in silence, but with a strange light in his eyes. “ He 
may have been taking an opiate,” was a thought that crossed Mr 
Farebrothcr's miiul — ‘‘ tic-douloureux perliaps — or medical worries.” 

It did not occur to him that Ly<lgate\ marriage was not delightful : 
lie believed, as the rest did, tliat Rosamond was an amiable, docile 
creature, though he had always thought lier ratiier uninteresting — a 
little too much the ])uttern-card of the finishing-school ; and his 
mother could not forgive Rosamond because she never seemed to see 
that Henrietta Noble Avas in the room. “ HoAvever, Lydgate fell in 
love AAutli her,” said the Vicar to himself, “ and she must be to his 
taste.” 

Mr Farebrother Avas aAvare that Lydgate Avas a proud man, but hav- 
ing very little corresponding tibre in himself, and perhaps too little 
care about personal dignity, except the dignity of not being mean or 
foolish, he could h.mlly alloAV enough for the way in which Lydgate 
shrank, os from a burn, from the utterance of any Avord about his 
private affairs. And soon after that conA^ersation at Mr Toller's, 
the Vicar learned something which made him watch the more eagerly 
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for an opportunity of indirectly letting Lvdgate know that if he 
wanted to open himself about any difficulty there was a iViendly 
ear ready. 

The opportunity cniiic at Mr Vincy’M, wliere, on New Yeai**s Day, 
there was a party, to which Mr Faiebrother was irresistibly invited, 
on the plea uiat he must not forsake his old friends on the first new 
year of his being a greater man, and Hector as well as Vicar. And 
this party was tlioroiiglily friendly: all the ladies of the Farebrother 
family were present ; the Vincy children all dined at the table, and 
Fred had persuaded his mother that if she did not invito Mary Garth, 
the Farebrothers would regard it as a slight to themselves, Mary being 
their particular friend. Slary came, and Fil'd was in liigh spirits, 
though his enjoyment was of a checkered kind — triumph that Ids 
mother should see Mary’s impoi*tanco with the chief personages in the 
party being much streaked with jealousy when Mr Farebrother sat 
down by her. Fred used to be much more easy about his own 
accomplishments in the days when he had not begun to dread being 
" bowled out by Farebrother,” and this terror was still before him. 
Mrs Vincy, in her fullest matronly bloom, looked at Mary’s little 
figure, rough wavy liair, and visage iiuite without lilies and roses, and 
wondered ; trying unsuccessfully to fancy herself earing about Mary’s 
appearance in wedding clothes, or feeling complacency in grand- 
children who would feature” the Garths, However, the party was a 
merry one, and Maiy was particularly bright ; being glad, for Fred’s 
sake, that Ins friends were getting kinder to her, and being also (mite 
willing that they should see how much she was valued by otliei’s 
whom they must admit to be judges. 

Mr Farebrother noticed that Lydgate seemed bored, and that Mr 


Vincy spoke as little as possible to his son-in-law. Eosamond was 
perfectly graceful and calm, and only a subtle observation such os the 
Vicar haci not been roused to bestow on ]i(?r would have perceived 
the total absence of that interest in her husband’s presence which a 
loving wife is sure to betray, even if etiquette keeps her aloof from 
him. When Lydgate was taking ^lart in the conversation, she never 
looked towaifls him any more than if she had been a sculptured 
Psyche modelled to look another way ; and when, after being called 
out for an hour or two, he re-entered the room, she seemed uncon- 
scious of the fact, which eighteen months before would have had the 
effect of a numeral before cyphers. In reality, lioAvevcr, she was in- 
tensely aware of Lydgate’s voice and movements ; and her pretty 
good-tempered air of unconsciousness was a studied negation by which 
she satisfied her inward opposition to him without compromise of pro- 
priety. When the ladies were in the drawing-room after Lydgate iiad 
been called away from the dessert, Mrs Farebrothei*, whem Eosamond 
happened to be near her, said — “ You have to give up a great deal of 
your hasband’s society, Mrs Lydgate.” 

" Yes, the life of a medical man is ve^ arduous : especially when 
he is so devotqd to his profession as Mr Lydgate is,” said Eosamond, 
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“I can’t tell what you mean,” said Lydgate, unless it is that I 
once spoke of you to Mrs Casaubon. But I did not think that she 
would break her promise not to mention that I had done so,” said 
Lydgate, leaning his back against the comer of the mantelpiece, and 
showing no radiance in his lace. 

“ It was Brooke who let it out, only the other day. He paid me 
the compliment of saying that he was very glad I had the living, 
though you had come across liis biclics, and had praised me up as a 
Ken and a Tillotson, and that sort of thing, till Mrs Casaubon would 
hear of no one else.” 

“Oh, Brooke is such a leaky-minded fool,” said Lydgate con- 
temptuously 

“Well, I was glad of the leakiness then. I don’t see why you 
shouhln’t like me to know that you Avi.shc*d to do me a service, my 
dear fellow. And you ( ubiinly have dune me one. It’s rather a 
strong check to one’s sell-compiacency to find how much of one’s 
right doing depends on not being in Avant of money. A man Avill not 
be tempted to say tlie Lord’s Prayer backward to please the devil, if 
hs doesn’t want the devil’s services. I have no need to hang on the 
smiles of chance now.” 

“ I don’t see that there’s any money-getting without chance,” said 
Lydgate ; if a man gets it in a profession, it’s pretty sure to come by 
chance.” 

Mr Farehrother thought ho could account for this speech, in strik- 
ing contrast with Lydgate’s former way of talking, as the ])erversity 
Avhicli will often siiriiig from the moodiness of a man ill at ease in his 
alfairs. He answered in a tone of good-humoiu’cd admission — 

“ Ah, there’s enormous patience Avanted Avith the Avay of the Avorld. 
But it is the easier for a man to Avait ])atiently Avheii he has friends 
Avho love him, and ask for nothing belter than to heli> him through, 
80 far as it lies in their poAV'er.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Lydgate, in a careless tone, changing his attitude 
and looking at liis Avatch. “ Peoidc make much more of their diffi- 
culties than they need to do.” 

He kneAv as distinctly as possible that this AA’as an offer of help to 
liimself from Mr Farijhrother, and ho could not bear it. So strangely 
determined are Ave mortals, that, after having been long gratified with 
the sense that he had privately ilone the Vicar a service, the sugges- 
tion that the Vicar discerned his need of a service in return made 
him sliriiik into unconquerable reticence. Besides, behind all making 
of such otfers Avhat else must come ? — that he should “ mention his 
case,” imply that he Avanted specific things. At that moment, suicide 
seemed easier. 

Mr Fawbrother was too keen a man not to know the meaning of 
that reply, and there was a certain massiveness in Lydgate’s manner 
and tone, corresponding Avitli his physique, Avhich if ne repelled your 
advances in the first instance seemed to luit pcrsuasiA'c devices out of 
question. 
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“ What time are you 1 ” said the Vicar, devouring his wounded 
feeling. 

" After eleven,” said Lydgate. And they went into the di’awing- 
rooni. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


lit Gent. Where lies tin* ]n>\ver, there let the Mnino lie too. 

2d Gent. Nay, power is relative ; yon eaniiot fright 
The eoniing pest with Iwinler lortrcsses, 

Or cateh yonr car^> with suhtlo argument. 

All force is twain in one : eanse is not eauso 
Unlcs.s effect he there ; and action’s self 
Must no(‘ds contain a passive. Bu couiiuand 
Kxisl.s hut with obedience. 

Even if Lydgate had hoen inclined to he (jnite tmeu about hisaflaii’s, 
he knew that it would have hardly been in Mr Farebrollicr^s power 
to give liiiivllui help ho immediately wanted. With the year’s hills 
coming in from his trade.suum, with Dover’s threatening hold on his 
furniture, and with nothing to d(*pcnd on hut slow dribbling payments 
from patients who must not he oilemled — for the handsome fees 
he hacl had from Freshitt Hall and Lowick Manor had been easily 
absorbed — nothing le.ss than a thoin^and pounds woiihl have freed 
him from actual embarrassment, and left a residue which, according 
to the favourite phrase of hopefulness in such circumstances, would 
have given him “ time to look about him.” 

Naturally, the meny Christinas hriiigiug the happy New Year, 
when fellow-rilizens exjiect to he paiil for the trouble and goods they 
have smilingly bestowed on their iiciglihonr.s, liad so liglitened the 
pressure of sordid can-s on Tiy<lgate’.s mind that it w^as hardly possible 
for him to think unhrokeniy of any other subject, even the most 
liahitual and soliciting, lie won not an ill-tempered man ; his intel- 
lectual activity, the ardent kindness of his heart, as well as his strong 
frame, would always, under tolerably easy conditions, have kept him 
above the petty uncontrolled susceptibilities wliicli make had temper. 
But he was now a prey to tliat worst irritation wdiich arises not sim- 
ply from annoyances, hut from the second consciousness underlying 
those annoyances, of W'asted encugy and a degrading preoccupation, 
W’hich Avas the reverse of all his foniicr purposcjs. “ This is what I 
am thinking of ; and thit is what I might Inive been thinking of,” 
was the bitter ince.ssant murmur within him, making eveiy difficulty 
a double goad to impatience. * 

Some gentlemen have made an amazing fimire in literature by gene- 
ral discontent with the universe as a tra]) of dulness into whicn their 
great souls have fallen by mistake ; hut the semse of a stupendous 
self and an insignificant world may have its consolations. Lydgate's 
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discontent was much harder to bear : it was the sense that there was 
a grand existence in thought and effective action lying around him, 
wmle his self was being narrowed into the miserable isolation of ego- 
istic fears, and vulgar anxieties for events that might allay such fears. 
His troubles will perhaps amiear miserably sordid, and beneath the 
attention of lofty persons who can know nothing of debt except on a 
magnificent scale. Doubtless they were sordid ; and for the majority, 
who are not lofty, there is no escape from sordidness but by being 
free from money-craving, with all its base hopes and temptations, jits 
watching for death, its hinted requests, its horse-dealers desire to 
make bad work pass for good, its seeking for function which ought 
to be another’s, its compufiion often to long for Luck in the shape of 
a wide calamity. 

It was because Lydgate writhed under the idea of getting his neck 
beneath this vile yoke that he had fallen into a bitter moody state 
which was continually widening Rosamond’s alienation from him. 
After the first disclosure about tlie bill of sale, he had made many 
efforts to draw her into sympathy with him about possible measures 
for narrowing their expenses, and with the threatening approach of 
Christmas liis propositions giiiw more and more definite. “ We two 
can do with only one servant, and live on very little,” he said, “ and 
I shall manage with one horse.’^ For Lydgate, as we have seen, had 
begun to reason, with a more distinct vision, about the expenses of 
living, and any share of nride he htwl given to appearances of that 
sort was meagre comparca with the pride which made him revolt 
from exposure as a debtor, or from asking men to help him with their 


money. 

“ Of course you can dismiss the other two servants, if you like,” 
said Rosamond ; “ but I should have thought it would be very inju- 
rious to your position for us to live in a i^oor way. You must expect 
your practice to be lowered.” 

" My dear Rosamond, it is not a question of choice. We have be- 
gun too expensively. Peacock, you know, lived in a much smaller 
house than this. It is my huilt : I ought to have knowm better, and 
I deserve a thrashing — if there were anybody who had a right to give 
it me — for bringing you into the necessity of living in a poorer way 
than you have been used to. But we mai-ried because we loved each 
other, I suppose. And that may help us to pull along till things get 
better. Come, dear, put down that wnrk and come to me.” 

He was really in diill gloom about her at that moment, but he 
dreaded a future without affection, and Wcos determined to resist the 
oncoming of division between them. Rosamond obeyed him, and he 
took her on his knee, but in her secret soul she was utterly aloof 
from him; The poor thing saw only that, the world was not ordered 
to her liking, and Lydgate was part of that world. But he held her 
waist with one hand and laid the other gently on both of hers ; for 
this rather abrupt man had much tenderness in liis maimers towards 
women, seeming to have always present in his imagination the weak- 
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noH of tihar Barnes and the delicate poise of their health both in body 
apd mind. And he b^an again to speak persuasively. 

I find, now I look into things a little, Rosy, that it is wonderful 
what an amount of money slips away in our housekeepuig. 1 suppose 
the servants are careless, and we have had a great many people com- 
ing. .But there must be many in our rank who manage with much 
less : they must do with commoner things, 1 suppose, and look after 
the scraps. It seems, money goes but a little way in these mattcrs| 
for Wrench has everything as plahi as possible, and he has a very 
large practice.” 


5ot,if: ^ou think of living as the Wrenches do ! ” said Rosamond, 
vdth a little turn of her neck. “ But I have heard you express your 
d^ffust at that way of living.” 

"Yes, they have bad taste in everything — they make economy look 
ugly. We needn’t do that. I only meant that they avoid expenses. 


alth oug h Wrench has a capital practice.” 

r ‘‘ Why should not you have a good practice, Teitius ? Mr Peacock 
had. You should be more ciu'eful not to offend people, and you 
should send out medicines as the others do. 1 am sure you began 
well, and you got several good houses. It cannot answer to be eccen- 
tric ; you should think what will be generally liked,” said Rosamond, 
in a decided little tone of admonition. 


Ly<^ate’s anger rose : he was prepared to be indulgent towards 
feminine weidaiess, but not towards feminine dictation. The shal- 
lowness of a watemixie’s soul may have a charm until she becomes 
didactic. But he controlled himself, and only said, with a touch of 
despotic finuness — 

"What I am to do in my practice. Rosy, it is for me to judge. 
That is not the (question between us. It is enough for you to know 
that our income va likely to be a very narrow one — hardly four hun- 
dred, perhaps less, for a long time to come, and we must try to re- 
arrai^e our lives in accordance with that fact.” 

Rosamond was silent for a moment or two, looking before her, and 
then said, " My uncle Bulstrode ought to allow you a salary for the 
time you give to the Hospital : it is not right that you should work 
for noting.” 

" It was understood from the beginning that my services would be 
gratuitous. That, again, need not enter into our discussion. I have 
pointed out what is the only probability,” said Lydgate, impatiently. 
Then checking himself, he went on more qiiietly — 

" I think I see one resource which would ii«e us from a good deal 
of the present difficulty. I hear that young Ned Plymdole is going 
to be mairied to Miss Sophy Toller. They are rich, and it is not 
often that a good house is vacant in Middlemorch. 1 feel Sure that 
they would m glad to take this house from us with most of our fhr- 
iiituze, and th^ would be willing to pay handsomely for the lease. 
I can employ Trumbull to speak to Plymdale about it.” 

BqiMunona left her husband’s knee and walked slowly to the other 
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end of the room ; when she turned round and walked towards him 
it was evident t^t the tears had come, and that she was biting her 
nnder-Up and clasping her hands to keep herself from civing. Lyd- 
gate "^as wretched— shaken with anger and yet feeling that it would 
be unmanly to vent the anger just now. 

“ 1 am very sorry, Rosamond ; I know this is painful ” 

** I thought, at least, when 1 had borne to send the plate back and 
Rave that man taking an inventory of the f'^'rat^ure — 1 should have 
thought (hat would suffice.” 

“ I explained it to you at the time, dear. ily a secuxily 

and behind that security there is a debt. And^ /V^o|bt must be 
paid within the next few months, else we shall hi •pAv furniture 
sold. If young Plymdale will take our house and |of our fur- 
niture, we shall be able to pay that debt, and some others too, and 
we shall be quit of a p’ ite too expensive for us. We might take a 
smaller house ; Trumbull, 1 know, has a verv decent one to let at 


smaller house ; Trumbull, 1 know, has a very decent one to let at 
thirty pounds a-year, and this is ninety.” Lydgate uttered 

r ch in the curt hammering way 'with which we usually try 
n a vague mind to imperative facts. Tears rolled 
Rosamond’s cheeks ; she just pressed lier handkerchief 
and stood looking at the large vase on the manteT^ib.w. • xi, was a 
moment of inore intense bitterness than she had ever felt before. At 
last, she said, without hun^ and with careful emphasis— 

I never could have beheved that you would like to act in that 
way” 

“ Like it ?” burst out Lydgate, rising from his chair, thrusting his 
hands in his pockets and stalkang away from the hearth ; “ it’s not a 
question of liking. Of course, 1 don’t like it ; it’s the only thing L 
can do.” He wheeled round there, and tumed towards her. 

** I should have thought there w'cre many other means than that,” 
said Rosamond. “ Let us have a sale and leave Middlemarch alto- 
gether.” 

‘‘To do what 1 What is the use of my leaving my work in Middle- 
march to go where I have none ? We should be just as penniless 
elsewhere as we are here,” said Lydgate still more angrily. 

“ If we ai'e to be in that position it will be entirely your own doing, 
Tertius,” said Rosiimond, turning round to speak with the 
conviction. “ You will not behave as you ought to do to your own 
family. You offended Captain Lydgate. Sir Godwin was very hinii 
to me when we were at Qmdlingham, and I am sure if you snowed 
proper regard to him and told him your affairs, he would do anything 
for you. But rather than that, you like giving up our house 
funuturo to Mr Ned Plymdale.” t> f u* auu 

There was sonietliing like fierceness in Lydgate’s eyes, as he an- 
swered with new violence, “ Well then, if you will have it so, I do 
like it. I admit that I like it better than making a fool of myself by 
TOing to beg where it’s of no use. Understand men, that it is what 
I Iwe to dor 
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There was a tone in tlie last sentence which was equivalent to the 
dutch of his strong hand on Rosamond’s delicate arm. Bui for aU 
that, hisvwill was not a whit stron^rar than hers. Slie immeiliately 
wdked out of the room in silence, out with an intense determination 
to hinder what Lydgate liked to do. 

He went out of the house, hut on his blood cooled lie felt that tlic 
chief result of the discussion wtis a deposit of dread within him at the 
idea of opening with liis Avife in future subjects wliich might again 
uige him to violent speech. It was as if a fracture in delicate ciystal 
had b^gum apd he waiyifraid of any movement that might make it 
fatal. ‘marriage be a mere piece of bitter irony if they 

codd not go on loving each other. He had long ago ma(le up his 
'dibd to what he thought was her negative character — her want of 
"iKnsibility, which showed itself in disregard both of his specitic wishes 
and of his general aims. Tlie first great disap])ointnient liad been 
borne : the tender devotedness and docile adoration of the ideal wife 
must be renounced, and life must be tikeii ui) on a lower stage of ex- 
pectation, 08 it is by men wlio have lost their limbs. But the real wife 
had not only her claims, she had still a hold on liis lieavt, and it was his 
intense desire that ilie hold should remain strf)ng. In marriage, the 
certainty, “ She will never love me much,” is easier to Ixuir tlian the 
fear, “ I shall love her no more.” Hence, after that outbiu’st, his in- 
ward effort was entirely to excuse her, and to hlaiue the hard circum- 
stances wliich were partly lii-s fault. He tried that evening, by pet- 
ting her, to heal the wound he had made in the inoming, and it was 
not in Rosamond’s nature to be repellent or sulky ; indeed, she wel- 
comed the signs that her husband loved her and was under control. ' 
But this was something quite distinct from loving hiin. 

Lydgate would not liave chosen soon to re jur to the plan of parting 
with the house ; he was resolved to cairy it out, and say as little more 
about it as possible. But Rosamond herself touched on it at break- 
fast by saying, mildly — 

“ Have you spoken to Trumbull yet 1 ” 

No,” said Lydgate, “ but T shall call on him os 1 go by this morn- 
ing. No time must l)e lost.” He took Rosamond’s question as a 
sign that she withdrew her inward opposition, and kissed her head 
caressingly when he got up to go away. 

As soon as it was late enough to make a call, Rosamond went to 
Mrs Plymdale, Mr Ned’s mother, and entered with pretty coiigratula- 
tions into the subject of the coming mariiage. Mrs Wymdale’s ma- 
ternal view was, that Rosamond might possibly now liavc retrospec- 
tive glimpses of her own folly ; and feeling the a<lvantages to be at 
present all on the side of her son, was too kind a woman not to be- . 
have graciously. 

“Ifes, Ned is most happy, I must say. And Semhy Toller is all I 
could desire in a daughter-in-law. Of course her father is able to do 
something handsome for her — that is only what would be expected 
with a brewery like his. And the connection is everything we would 
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desire.* But that is not what I look at. She is such a very nice girl 
— no airs, no pretensions, though on a level with the first. 1 don’t 
mean with the titled aristocracy. 1 see very little good in peo^e 
aiming out of their own sphere. I mean that Sophy is equal to the 
best in the town, and she is contented with that.” 

“ I have always thought her very agreeable,” said Rosamond. 

I look upon it os a reward for Ned, who never held his head too 
high, that he should have got into the very best connection,” continued 
Mrs Plymdale, her native sliariiiiess softened by a fervid sense that 
she was taking a correct view. " And such particular peqde as the 
Tollers are, they might have objected because some of our mends are 
not theirs. It is well-known that yo\ir aunt Bulstrode and 1 have 
been intimate from our youth, and Mr Plymdale has been always on 
Mr Bulstrode’s side. And I myself prefer beiious opinions. But the 
Tollers have welcomed h cd all the same.” 

" I am sure he is a very d-seiving, w^ell-piiucipled young man,” 
said Rosamond, wdth a neat air of 2^atronagc, in return for Mrs Plym- 
dide’s w'holesome corrections, • 

Oh, he has not the style of a caiibiin in the army, or that sort of 
carriage os if everybody was beneath him, or that showy kind of talk- 
ing, and singing, and intellectual talent. But I am thankful he has 
not. It is a 2)oor 2)reparatiou both for hero and Hereafter.” 

** Oh dear, yes ; appearances have very little to do with happiness,” 
said Rosamond. " I think there is every prospect of their being a 
hai)py couple. Wliat house wdll they take f” 

Oh, as for that, they must put up with what they can get. They 
have been looking at the house in St Peter’s Place, next to Mr Ha 6 k- 
hutt’s ; it belongs to him, and ho is putting it nicely in repair. I sup- 

S ose they are not likely ta hoar of a bettor. Indeed, I think Ned will 
ecide the matter to-day.^ 

I should think it is a nice house ; I like St Peter’s Place.” 

** Well, it is near the Church, and a genteel situation. But the 
'windows are narrow, and it is all U2)s and downs. You don’t happen 
to know of any other that would he at liberty ?’' said Mrs Plymdale, 
fixing her round black eyes on Rosamond with the auimatiou of a sud- 
den thought in them. 

“ Oh no ; I hear so little of those things.” 

Rosamond had not foreseen that question and answer in setting out 
to pay her visit ; she had simply meant to gather any information 
which wwld help her to aveit the parting w’iui her own hpuse under 
circumstances thoroughly disagreeable to her. As to the untruth in 
her reply, she no more reflected on it than she did on the untruth 
‘ there was in her saying that appearances had very litide to do with 
happiness^ Her obj ect, she was convinced, was thoroughly justifiable : 
it was Lydgate whose intention was inexcusable ; and there was a plan 
in her mind which, vrhen she had carried it out fully, would prove 
how very false a step it would have been for liim to have descended 
from his position. 
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She returned home by Mr Borthrop Trumbull’s office^ moaning to 
call' there. It was the first time in her life that Rosamond had 
thought of doing anything in the form of business, but slie felt equal 
to the occasion. That she shoulcpfeii obliged to do wliat she intensely 
disliked, was an idea which turned her quiet tenacity into active in- 
y^tion. Here was a case in 'vvhidi it could not be enough simply to 
disobey and be serenely, placidly obstinate : she must act accoiding 
to her iud^eiit, and she said to herself that her judgment was right 
— “ indeed if it had not been, she would not have wislied to act on it.” 

Mr Trumbull was in the back-ioom of his oflice, and received Rosa- 
mond with his finest manners, not only because ho had much sensi- 
bility to her charms, but becaiLse the good-natured fibre in him was 
stirred by his certainty that Lydgate was in dilTiculties, and that this 
uncommonly pretty woman — this young hwly with the highest per- 
sonal attraefions — likely to feci the pinch of trouble — to find her- 
self involved in circumstances beyond lier control. He begged her to 
do him the honour to take a scat, and stood* before licr trimming and 
comporting himself with an eager solicitude, which was chiefly benevo- 
lent. Rosamond’s fir'st que<5ti()n was, whether hi‘r husband Imd called 
on Mr Trumbull that moniing, to sp(»ak about disposing of tlieir house. 

‘‘Yes, ma'am, yes, lie did ; he did so,” said the good auctioneer, 
trying to throw something soothing into his iteration. I was about 
to fiuiil his order, if possible, this aftenioon. He wished me not to 
procrastinate.” 

‘‘ I called to tell you not to go any further, Mr Trumbull ; and I 
beg of you not to mention what has been said on the subject. Will 
you oblige me?” 

“ Certainly I will, Mrs Lydgate, certainly. Confidence is sacred 
with me on nusiness or any other topic. l*am then to consider the 
commission withdrawn?” sai<l Mr Tiumlmll, adjusting the long 
ends of his blue cravat with both hands, and looking at Rosamonq 
deferentially. 

‘^Yes, if you jileasc. I find that Mr Ned Plymdalc has taken a 
house — the one in St Petei’s Place next to Mr Hackbutt's. Mr Lyd- 
gate would be annoyed that his orders should be fulfilled uselessly. 
And besides that, tliere arc other circumstances which render the 
proposal unnecestory.” 

« Veiy good, Mrs Lydgate, veiy good . 1 am at your commands, 
whenever you require any service of me,” said Mr Trumbull, who 
felt pleasure in conjecturing that some new lesourres had been 
opened, Rely on me, I beg. The affair shall go no further.” 

That evening Lydgate was a little comforted bv obseiving that 
Rosamond was more lively than she had usually been of.latc, jgid 
even seemed interested in doing wliat woqld please liim without 
being asked. He thought, ^^If she will be happy and I can rub 
through, what does it ml signify ? It is only a narrow swamp that 
we have to pass in a long journey. If I can get my mind clear again. 
I shall do ” 
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He was so much cheered that he began to search for an account of 
experiments which he had long ago meant to look up^ and had 
neglected out of that creeping seif-despair which comes m the train 
of petty anxieties. Ho felt t^ain some of the old delightful absorp- 
tion in a far-reaching inquiry, while Kosamond played the quiet 
music which was as lielx)fiu to his meditation as the plash of an oar 
on the evening lake. It was rather late ; he had pushed awav all the 
books, and was looking at the fire with his hands clasped behind his 
head in forgetfulness of everything except the construction of a new 
controlling experiment, when Rosamond, who had left the piano and 
was leaning back in her chair watching him, said — 

“Mr Ned Plymdale has taken a house already.” 

Lydgate, startled and jarred, looked uj) in silence ftn- a moment, 
like a man who has beer disturbed in his sleep. Then flushing with 
an unpleasant consciousness, he asked — 

“ How do you know I” 

“ I called at Mrs Plynidale^s this morning, and she told me that he 
had taken the house in St PetePs Place next to Mr Hackbutt’s.” 

Lydgate was silent. He drew his hands from behind his head and 
pressed them against the hail* which was hangiim, as it was apt to do, 
m a mass on his forehead, while he rested his Shows on his knees. 
He was feeling liitter disappointment, as if he had opened a door out 
of a suffocating place and had found it walled up ; but he also felt, 
sure that Rosamond was xdcased with the cause of liis disappointment. 
He preferred not looking at her and not speaking, until he had. ^ 
over the first sx)asm of vexation. After all, he said in his bitttafm, 
what can a woman care about so much as house and furniture ?- 
husband without them is an absunlity. When he looked up and 
jmshed his hair aside, his dark t;yes had a miserable blank non-expect- 
ance of symimthy in them, but he only said, coolly — 

“Perhaps some one else may turn. up. I told TrumhuU to he on 
the look-out if he failed with Plynidalc.” 

Rosamond made no remark. She trusted to the chance that no- 
tldng more would j)ass between her husband and the auctioneer until 
some issue should have justified her interferoucc ; at any rate, she 
had hindered the event wliicli she iumiediately dreaded. Aiter a 
imuse, she said — * 

“ Hqw much money is it that those disagreeable peoidc want ]” 

“ What disagreeable jicoplc 

“ Those who took the bst — and the others. I mean, how much 
money would satisfy them so that you need not be troubled any more ? ” 
Lydgate surveyed her for a moment, as if he were loolung for 
^miptoina, and then said, “ Oh, if I could have got six hundred from 
Plymdale for furniture ?ind as premium, I might have managed. I 
could have paid off Dover, and given enough on account to the others 
to make them wait patientlv, if wo contracted our expenses.” 

“ But I mean how much should you want if we staged in this house 1” 
“More than I am likely to get anywhere,” said Lydgate, with 
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lather a gratiu^ sarcasm in liis tone. It angered him to peredve that 
Kosamond's mmd was wandering over impracticable wishes instead 
of facing possible efforts. 

"Why should you not mention the sunil” spid Bosamond, with a 
mild indication tJmt she did not like liis manners. 

"Well,” said Lydgate, in a guessing tone, “it would take at least 
a thousand to set me at ease. But,” he added, incisively, “ I have to 
consider what I shall do without it, not with it.” 

Bosamond said no moi’c. 

But the next day she carried out her plan of w'l itiiig to Sir Godwin 
Lydgate. Since the Captain’s vi^it, she had received a letter from 
him, and also one from Mrs Mengan, his mainod sister, condoling 
with her on the loss of her baby, anti expressing vaguely the hope 
that they should see her again at Quail ingham. Lydgate had told 
her that this politeness meant nothing ; but she was secretly con- 
vinced that any backwardness in Lydgate’s family towards him was 
due to his cold and contemptuous behaviour, and she had answered 
the letters in her most charming manner, feeling some confidence 
that a specific invitation would follow. But there had been total 
silence. The Captain evidently was not a great penman, and Bosa- 
mond reflected that the sisters might have been abroad. However, 
the season was come for thinking of friends at home, and at any rate 
Sir Godwin, who had chucked her under the chin, and pronounced 
her to be like the celebrated beauty, Mrs Croly, who had mode a 
conquest of him in 1790, would be touched by any appeal from her, 
and would find it pleasant for her sake to behave as ne ought to do 
towards his nephew. Bosamond was naively convinced of what an 
old gentleman ought to do to jirevent her from suffering annoyance. 
And she wrote what she considered the most judicious letter possible 
— jpne which would strike Sir Godwin as a proof of her excellent 
sense — ^pointing out how desiiable it was that Tertius should quit 
such a place as Middlemarch for one more fitted to his talents, how 
the unpleasant character of the inliabitants had hindered his pro- 
fessionsQ success, and how in consequence he was in money difficulties, 
from which it would require a thousand pounds thoroughly to ex- 
tricate him. She did not say that Tertius was unaware of her inten- 
tion to write ; for she had the idea that his supposed sanction of her 
letter would be in accordance with what she did say of his great 
regard for his uncle Godwin as the relative who had always been his 
b^ friend. Such was the force of poor Bosamond’s tactics now she 
applied them to affairs. 

This had happened before the party on New Year’s Day, and no 
answer had yet come from Sir Godwin. But on the morning of that 
day Lydgate had to learn that Bosamond had revoked his order to 
Boithiop Trumbull. Feeling it necessaiy that she should be gradu- 
ally accustomed to the idea of their quitting the house in l^wick 
Giie, he overcame his reluctance to speak to her again on the subject, 
and when they were breakfasting said — 
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1 shall try to see Trumbull this mornings and tell him to adver- 
Use the house in the ^ Pioneer ’ and the * Trumpet/ If the thiim were 
advertised, some one might be inclined to t^e it who wouH not 
otherwise nave tho^ht of a change. In these country places many 
people go on in their old houses \men their families are too la^e for 
them, for want of knowing where th^ can hnd another. And Trum- 
hhll seems to have got no bite at all.” 

Bosamond knew tiiat the inevitable moment was come. " I ordered 
Trumbull not to inquire further,” she said, with a C|u:eful calmness 
which was evidently defeiwive. 

Lydgate stared at her in mute amazement. Only half an hour 
before he had been fastening up her plaits for her, and talking the 
“ little language ” of affection, which Kosamond, though not return- 
ing it, accepted as if she had been a serene and lovely image, now and 
then miraculously diiiipliiip towards her votary. With such fibres 
still astir in him, the shock lie reccivinl could not at once be distinctlv 
anger ; it was confused pain. He laid down the knife and fork with 
which he was carving, and throwing himself back in his chair, said 
at last, with a cool irony in his tone — 

“ May I ask when and why you did so ? ” 

** When I knew that the Plyiiidales had taken a house, I called to 
tell him not to mention ours to them ; and at the same time 1 told 
him not to let the affair go on any further. I knew that it would be 
very injurious to you if it were luiown that you wished to part with 
your house and furniture, and I had a very strong objection to it. I 
think that was reason enough.” 

It was of no consequence then that I had told you 
reasons of another kind ; of no consecmence that I had 
different conclusion, and given an oixler accordingly?’/ Lyd- 
gate, bitingly, the thunder and lightning gathering about 
and eyes. * 

The effect of any one’s anger on Bosamond had always been to make 
her shrink in cold dislike, and to become nil the more calmly correct, 
in the conviction that she was not the person to misbehave, whatever 
others might do. She replied — 

“ 1 thime I had a perfect right to speak on a subject which concerns 
me at least as much as you.” 

** Clearly — ^you had a rigid to speak, but only to me. You had no 
right to contradict my oruers secretly, ami treat me as if I were a 
fool,” said Lydgate, in the same tone as before. Then with some 
added scorn, " Is it possible to make you understand what the conse- 
quences will be ? Is it of any use for me to tell you again why we 
must tiy to part with the house 1 ” 

** It 18 hot necessary for you to tell me.again,” said Bosamond, in a 
voice that fell and trickled like cold water-drops. “ I remembered 
what you said. You spoke just as violently as you do now. But that 
does not alter my opinion that you ought to tiy every other means 
rather than take a step which is so painful to mos. And as to ad- 
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vertudng tlie house, I think it wnulil bo perfectly degrading to 

you.'* 

And suppose I disregard your opinion as you di^reganl mine I ” 

" You can do so, of course But I think > ni ought to have told 
1116 before we were manied that j on ■would place me in the woist 
position, rather than give up yoiu own uill ” 

Lydgate did not speak, but tossed his lu id on one side, and 
twitched tlie Comers ol lus mouth in despan Rosamond, seeing that 
he was not lool^g at hei, lost andt^ct his cup oi (ollte heloie him , 
but he took no notice of it, and went on with an inwaul diama and 
anpunent, occasionally moMiig in Ins si vt, listing one arm on the 
table, and nibbing Ins h uid agiiiist Ins h in T lu u was a conflu'x: bf 
emotions and thoughts in linn that would not hi him either give 
thorough way to his angei oi pcrse\eiewith simpli iigidit> oi lesolve 
Bosamond took advantage of his silence. 

" When we weie inaiiiod eveiy one iilt tint >oni position was very 
high. I could not have imagined then that you would want to sell 
our funuture, and take a house in Bruit Sticet, wJicie the looms 
are like cages It ivc aic to live in that viay ht us at hast leave 
Middlemarcli ” 

‘‘ These would be veiy strong consult i itions,” said L>dgatt, half 
iromcally — still tlicic wisawitheiid pile ness alMmt 1ns lips as he 
looked at his coflte, and did not dunk— “ thtsi viould be veiy strong 
considerations it I did not h i])]>( n to lu in di l»t 
** Many poisons must have ban m debt in tlu s'lnie way, but if 
they are respectable, people tiust them I am sun I have hcaid papa 
say that the Toibits v^cre in dtbt, and tlK> went on viiy well it 
cannot he good to act rishly,” siul Rosuiiond, with screiu vMsdom 
Lydgate sat paial) sed by opposing impnlsts sinct no icasoning lie 
co^d apply to Rosamond seemed Iikt fy to comiuei htr assenV, he 
wanted to smash and giind sonu obptt on whuu lu could at least 
produce an impression, oi cIm to tell lui brut ill> tint he was master, 
and she must obey But ho not only dioadid Hit dbet ot such ex- 
tremities on their mutual lilt — lie had «i glowing dreiul of Rosamond's 
quiet elusive obstinacy, whuh would not illow any nsstilion of 
power to be final; and agun, she had toiulicd him in a spot oi 
keenest feeling by implying tint slu had Ixcu ddiidtd with a false 
vision of happiness in mairying him As to siviiig that he was 
master, it was not the fact The v try n ‘^olul um to which he had 
■wrought himself by dint ot logic and hoiumiabli piule wns beginning 
to relax under her torpedo contact He swallowid ball Ins cup m 
coffee, and then rose to go 

" I may at least rectue^'t that jou will not go to Tiumbiijl at pre- 
sent — ^until it has been seen that the u aie no othc i nicaiiH,” wild Bosa- 
mond. Although she was not subject to much fc ii, she fdt it safer 
to betray that she had wiiticn to Sir Chxlwin Piomise me that 
y«3tii will not go to him foi a few weeks, oi without telling me " 
l^d^te gave a short laugh. ** I think it is 1 who should exact a 
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promise that you will do nothing without telling me” he Baid^ turning 
me eyes sharply upon her^ and then moving to the door. 

You remember that we are going to dine at papa^s,” said Bosa- 
mond, wishing that he should turn and make a more thorough con- 
cession to her. But he only said “ Oh yes,” impatiently, and W(mt 
away. She held it to be very odious in him that he dia not think 
the painful propositions he had had to make to her were enough, 
without showing so unpleasant a temper. And when she put the 
moderate request that he would defer going to Trumbull again, it waS 
cruel in iiim not to assure her of what he meant to do. She was con- 
vinced of her having acted in every way for the best ; and each 
grating or angry speech of Lydgate’s served only as an addition to the 
register of offences in her mind. Poor Bosamond for months had 
begun to associate her husband with feelings of disappointment, and 
the terribly inflexible illation of marriage had lost its charm of 
encouraging delightful dreams. It had freed her from the disagree- 
ables of her father’s house, but it liad not given her every thing that 
she had wished and hoj)ed. The Lydgate with whom she had been in 
love had been a group of airy conditions for her, most of which had 
disappeared, while their place had been taken by everyday details 
which must be lived through slowly from hour to hour, not floated 
through with a mpid selection of favourable aspects. The habits of 
Lydgate’s profession, his home preoccupation with scientific subjects, 
which seemed to her almost like a morbid vampire’s taste, his peculiar 
views of things which had never entered into the dialogue of court- 
ship — all these continually-alienating influences, even without the 
fact of his having placed hims(flf at a disadvantage in the town, and 
without that first shock of revelation about Dovei-’s debt, would have 
made his presence dull to her. There was another presence which 
over since the early days of her marrij^e, until four months ago, had 
been an agreeable excitement, but that wjus^one : Bosamond would 
not confess to herself how much the consequent blank hod to do witli 
her utter ennui; and it seemed to her (perhaiw she was right) that an 
invitation to Quail inghaiu, an<l an oj>ening for Lydgate to settle else- 
where than in Middlemarch — in London, or somewhere likely to be 
free from unpleiisantncss — would satisfy lier (piitc well, and make her 
indifferent to the absence of Will Ijadishnv, towaids whom she felt 
some resentment for his exultation of Mm Ciusaubon. 

That was the state of thinos with Lydgate and Bosamond on the 
New Year’s Day when they dined at her father’s, she looking mildly 
neutral tow'nrds him in remembrance of his ill-tempered behaviour at 
breakfast, and he carijuiig a much deeper effect from the inward con- 
flict in ■Nvhicli that moniiiig scene was only one of many epochs. Hi« 
flushed effort while talking to Mr Fambrother — his effort after the 
cynical pretence that all ways of getting money are essentially the 
Mme, and tliat chance has an empire which nnluces choice to a fool’s 
illusion — ^wos but the symptom of a wavering resolve, a benumbed 
response to the old stimuli of enthusiasm. 
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What was he to do 1 He saw even iu( re keenly than Bosamond 
did the dreariness of taking her into tin* hmall house in Bride Street, 
where she would .have scanty furniture aroimd har and discontent 
within : a life of privation and life with Rosamond ivcre two inuigeH 
which h^ become more and more iiTeconcilable ever since the thi'eiit 
of privation had disclosed itself. But even if his resolves had forced 
the two images into combination, the useful preliininarios to that hard 
change w^ere not visibly within leacli. And though he liad not given 
the promise wliich his wife had asked for, he ilid not go again to 
Trumbull. He cm ii began to think of taking a rapid journey to the 
North and seeing Sir Godwin. He had once believed that nothing 
would urge him into making an applie.ition for money to his uncle, 
but he had not then known the full pressure of altiu natives yet mcn-e 
disagreeable. He could not deiieml on the eifei t of a letter ; it wa.s 
only in an interview, how'ever disagreeable this might be to himself, 
that he could give a thorough ex])lanation and could test the effective- 
ness of kinship.' No sooner had Lydgate begun to rejiivsent this step 
to himself as the ea.siest than there was a ri‘action of anger lliat he — 
he who had long ago determined to live ah>of fiom such abject calcu- 
lations, such sclf-inteiested anxiety about tliu inelinaiions and the 
pockets of men with whom he had been ])r<m<l to have no aims in 
common — should have fidleii not simply to llieir level, but to the 
level of soliciting them. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


“ One of 1J.S two must bowcu <louf»‘li>.s.s, 

Aful, silh :i liinii is iiion* n'.'isoiiiiMc 

Thau woman is, yo [mi*iij mtistj; 1 h! Huirrahlo." 

— CiiAia-Kii: ikmUrhury Tales. 

The bias of human nature to be slow in cMn*respondence triumphs even 
over the present (juiekening in the general ]>ace of things : w'liat won- 
der then that in 1832 <dd Sir Ocnlwin Lydgate was slow to write a 
letter which w’as of consequence to others ratlier than lo himself ? 
Nearly three wxeks of the new year were gone, and llosaniond, await- 
ing an answer to her winning ap]K*al, wjis every day disappointed. 
Lydgate, in total ignomnee of her exinjctations, was seeing the )>ills 
come in, and feeling thcat Dover's use of liis ad vantage over other 
creditors was imminent. He had never mention (;d to Kosmyond his 
brooding purpose of going to Quallingham : he did not want to ad- 
roit what would appear to her a concession t() her wislajs after indig- 
nant refusal, until the last moment ; but he wa.s really exiiecting to 
set off soon. A slice of the railway would enable him to manage the 
whole journey and back in four day.s. 
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But one morning after Lydgate had gone out, a l^r can^ ad- 
dressed to him, which Bosamond saw clearly to be from Sir Gddinh. 
She was fuU of hope. Perhaps there might oe a particular note to her 
enclosed ; but Lydgate was naturally addressed on the questicin of 
money or other aid, and the fact that he was written to, nay, the very 
delay in writing at all, seemed to certify that the answer was uoroiighly 
compliant. She was too much excited by these tho^hts to do any- 
thing but light stitching in a wann comer of the dining-room, with 
the outside of this inunientous letter lying on the table before her,' 
About twelve she heard her husband^s step in the passage, and trip- 
ping to open the door, she said in her lightest tones, “ Tertius, come 
in here-— here is a letter for you.” 

‘‘ Ah ?” he said, not taking oil* his hat, but just turning her round 
within his arm to walk towards the Bj)ot where the letter lay. *‘'My 
uncle Godwin ! ” he cxclainied, while Rosamond reseated herself, and 
watchcfl him as he oj^eiicd the letter. She had expected him to be 
surprised. 

While Lydgate’s eyes glanced rapidly over the brief letter, she saw 
his face, usually of a pale hrown, taking on a dry whiteness ; with . 
nostrils iin<l lips quivering he tossed down the letter before her, and 
said violently — 

“ It will be impossible to endure life with you, if you will always be 
acting secretly — ^acting in opposition to me and hiding your actions.” 

He checked liis speech and turned his back on her — then wheeled 
round and walked about, sat down, and got up again restlessly, grasp- 
ing hard the olijccts deep down in his pockets. He was afraid of say- 
ing something irremediably cruel. 

Rosamond too had chaiigtid colour as she read. The letter ran in 
this way 

“ Dear Tertius,— D on’t set your wife to write to me when yag* 
have anything to ask. It is a "roundabout wheedling sort of thi|||f 
which I should not have credited you with. I never choose to 
to a woman on matters of business. As to my siijjplying you iMKh a 
thousand pounds, or only half that sum, I can do nothing of 
My own family drains ine to the last penny. With t wo yoUQgiriiHlii 
njid three daughters, I am not likely to have cash to 
seem to have got through your own money pretty quickly, tuBjljtei&ive 
made a mess where you are ; the soonc^r you go somowkiSSTOe the 
better. But I have "nothing to do with men of your pf^feBsiou^ aind 
can’t help you there. 1 did the be^t 1 could for you asguatdiaift, and 
let you have your o^vn wav in taking to medicine. You mij^t have 
gone into the army or the Church. Your money would have held out 
for that,'and there would have been a surer ladder before you. ^ Tdhr 
uncle Charles has had a grudge against you for not going into hia piXK 
fession, but not I. I have always wished you well, but you must caa- 
sider yourself on your own legs entirely now. — ^Your affectionate uiud4, 

“ Godwin LvDOAigB." 
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. When Bosamond had finished reading the letter she sat quite still, 
•mth her liands folded before her, lestrainiug any show of her keen 
diawpointmeut, and intrenching herself in quiet passivity under her 
husband’s wratli. Lydgate paused in liis movements, looked at her 
' ^aiu, and said, with biting severity — 

** Will this be enough to convince you ‘of tlie hann you may do by 
secret meddling ? Have you sense enough to ivcognise now your in- 
competence to judge and act for me — to interfei*e with your ignoronco 
in anaiTB which it belongs to me to decide on / ” 

The words were hard ; but this w'as not the Ih-st time that Lydgate 
had been frustrated by her. She did not look at him, and made na 




had nearly resolved on going to Qualliugham. It would have 
cost me pain enough to do it, yet it might have been of some use. 
But it has been of no use for me to think of anything. You have 
always been counteracting me secretly. You deliide me with a false 
assent, and then I aln at the mercy of your devices. If you mean to 
resist every wish I express, say so aiid defy me. 1 shall nt least 
know what I am doing then.” 

It is' a terrible moment in young lives when the closeness of love’s 
' bond bos turned to this power of galling. In spite of Rosamond’s 
self-control a tear fell silently and rolled over her lips. She still said 
notliing ; but under that quietude 'was hidden an intense effect : she 
was in such entire disgust with her husband that she wisbi*tl she bml 
never seen him. Sir Godwin’s rudeness towanls her and utter want 
of feeling ranged him with Dover and all other creditors — disagreeable 
people 'mio only thought of themselves, and did not mind how annoy- 
ing they were* to her. Even her father was unkind, and might have 
done more for them. In tiict there was hut one i)ei’Kon in Rosamond’H 
world whom she did not regard as hhiinewoitiiy, and that was the 
graceful creature with hlontl jdaits ami with little hands crossed 
D^ore her, who had never expressed hei’self luihtjcomingly, and had 
always acted for the best — the best naturally being what she best liked. 

Lydgate pausing and looking at her began to feel that hulf-inadden- 
ing sense of helplessness wliicli comes over passionate people when 
tbeir passion is met by an innocent-looking silence whose meek 
victimised air seems to put them in the wrong, and at last infects even 
the justest indignation with a doubt of its justice. He needed to re- 
cover the full sense that he was in the right by moderating his words. 

“ Can you not see, Rosamond,” he began again, trying to be simply 
grave and not bitter, ** that nothing can be so fatal us a want of open- 
ness and confidence between us ? It has happened again and again 
that 1 have expressed a decided w'ish, and you have seemed tq assen^ 
yet after that you have secretly disobeyed my wish. In that way I 
can never know what I have to trust to. There would be some hope 
for us if y^ would admit this. Am I such an unreasonable, furious 
brute ? why should you not be open with me ] ” 

StiUsOence. 
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“ Will you only say that you have been mistaken, and that I may 
depend on your not acting secretly in future ? ” said Lydgate, urgently, 
but with something of request in his tone which Rosamond was quick 
to perceive. She spoke with coolness. 

“ I cannot possibly make admissions or promises in answer to such 
words as you have used towards me. I have not been accustomed to 
language of that kind. ‘ You have spoken of my ‘secret meddling,* 
and my ‘ interfering ignorance,* and my ‘ false assent.* I have never 
expressed myself in that way to you, and I think that you ought to 
apologise. You spoke of its being impossible to live with me. Cer- 
tainly you liave not made my life pleasant to me of late. I think it 
was to be expected that I should try to avert some of the hardships 
which our maniage has brought on me.** Another tear fell as 
Rosamond ceased speaking, and she pressed it away as quietly as 
the first. 

Lydgate flung himself into a chair, feeling checkmated. What 

E lacc was there in her mind for a remonstrance to lodge in ? He 
lid down his hat, flung an arm over the back of his chair, and 
looked down for some moments without speaking. Rosamond had 
the double purchase over him of insensibility to the point of justice 
in his reproach, and of sensibility to the undeniable iiardships now 
present in her married life. Although her duplicity in the affair of 
the house had exceeded what he knew, and had really hindered the 
Plymdales from knowing of it, she had no consciousness that her 
action could rightly be called false. We are not obliged to identify 
our own acts according to a strict classification, any more than the 
materials of our groceiy and clothes. Rosamond felt that she was 
aggrieved, and that this was wdiat Lydgate had to recognise. 

As for him, the need of accommodating himself to her nature, which 
was inflexible in proportion to it^^ negations, held him as with pincers. 
He had begun to have an alarmed foresight of her irrevocable loss of 
love for him, and the consequent dreariness of their life. The ready 
fulness of his emotions made this dread altemate quickly with the 
first violent movements of his anger. It would assuredly nave been 
a vain boast in him to say that he was her master. 

“ You have not made my life pleasant to me of late** — the hard- 
ships which our marriage has brought on me** — these words were 
stinging his imagination as a pain makes an exaggerated dream. If 
he were not only to sink from his highest resolve, but to sink into 
the hideous fettering of domestic hate i 

“ Rosamond,*’ he said, turning his eyes on her with a melancholy 
look, " you should allow for a man’s w'onls wiicn he is disappointed 
and provoked. You and I cannot have opposite interests. 1 ci^ot 
part my*happiness from youra. If I am angry with you, it is &at 
you seem not to see how any concealment divides us. How could I 
wish to make anything hard to you either by my words or conduct ? 
When I hurt you, I hurt part of my own life. I should never be 
angry with you if you would be quite open with me.** 
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" I have only wished to prevent wi from hurrying ua into wretched- 
ness without any necessity/’ said jEtosamoiid^ the teal's coming again 
from a softened feeling now that her h^isband had softened. “ It is 
so very hard to be <fisgraced here among all the people wo know^ 
and to live in such a miserable way. I wish 1 hud died with the 
baby.” 

She spoke and wept with that gentleness which makes sucih words 
and tears omnipotent over a loving-hearted man. Lydgate drew Ids 
chair near to hem and pressed her delicate head against his cheek 
with his powerful tender hand. He only caressed her ; he did not 
say anything ; for what -was there to say 1 lie could not promise to 
shield her from the dreiuled wretebedhess, for he could see no sure 
means of doing so. When he left her to go out ttgain^ he told him- 
self that it was ten times harder for her than for him ; he had a Ufe 
away from home, and constant appeals to his activity on behalf of 
others. He wished to excuse everything in her if In*, could — but it 
was inevitable that in that excusing mood he should think of her os 
if she were an animal of another and feebler species. Nevertheless 
she had mastered him. 


CHAPTEK LXVl. 

“ 'Tis one thing to Iw teinptc<l, Encnlus, 

Another thing to fall” 

—Measure for Measure. 

Lydgate certainly liad good reason to reflect on the service his prac- 
tice did him in counteracting his personal cares. Ho had no longer 
free energy enough for spontaneous research and speculative thinking, 
but by the bedside of patients the direct external calls on Iiis judg- 
ment and sympathies brouglit the added impulse needed’to draw him 
out of himselL It was not 8imi)ly tliat beneficent harness of routine 
which enables silly men to live respectably and unhappy men to live 
calmly — it was a perpetual claim on the immediate fresh application 
of thought, and on the consideration of anothei'’s need and trial. 
Many of us looking back through life would say that the kindest 
man we have ever known has been a medical man, or perhaps that 
surgeon whose fine tact, directed by de^ly-informed perception, has 
come to us in our need with a more sublime beneficence than that of 
miracle-workers. Some of that twice-hlcssed mercy was always with 
Lydgate in his work at the Hospital or in private houses, serving 
better than any opiate to quiet and sustain him under his tmxicties 
and his sense of mental degeneracy. 

Mr Farebrother’s suspicion as to the ojuate was true, however. 
Under the first galling pressure of foreseen diflicultics, and the first 
peicqition thAt his marriage^ if it were not to be a yoked loneliness, 
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must be a state of effort to go on lovmg without too much care about 
being loved, he had once oi twice tned a dose of opium. But he had 
no hereditary constitution d craving after such transient escapes from 
the hauntings of iinsety He was strong, could drmk a great deal of 
wine, but did not care about it , and when the men round him were 
dnnkmg snints, he took sugar and water, having a contemptuous pity 
even for tlic cailicst stages of excitement from drmk it was the 
same with gambling He h id looked on at a great deal of gamblmg 
in Pius, witdiiiig it as if it hid been a disease He was no more 
tempted by sucli winning than he was bv drink He had said to 
himself thit the only winning he caied ioi must he attained by a 
conscious process of high, dilhcult combination tendmg towards a 
beneficent result The power he longed foi could not be represented 
by a^tated fingers elutcning a heap ot com, oi by the half-barbarous, 
ball idiotic tiiiirnph in the eyes of a nian u ho sweeps withm his arms 
the vuituies of twenty cliipi ilhii coin]) inioiis 

But )ust as he h id tiied opium, so his thought now began to turn 
upon gxmbling — not uith a2ipditc lor its excitement, but with a sort 
or wistful iiiwiid gaze aftei thit exsj way ot getting money, which 
implied no isking and brought no ies2)onsibility If he had oeen m 
London oi Pans at tli it time, it is jjiobablc tint such thoughts, sec- 
onded by oppoitumty, would h xx e t xken Imn into a gambling-house, 
no longer to xv itch the ginxblei«», but to watch with them inkmdred 
Ccigciness. Rc pugii iiiee xv oultl li xve been sui mounted by the immense 
need to xvm, if eliaiic e xvould be kind enough to let him An inci- 
dent which lixpptned not xciy long aftei thxt any notion of getting 
aid from lus uncle h id been excluded, xx is a stiong sign of ||^ect 
that might h ive tolloxved my extant oj>portunity of gambling^ 

The billiud loom at tin Gicen Dixl^on x\ xs the constant refiibrt of 
accrtiin set, mo t of whom, like oui ufpiamtmce Mr Bambd^e, 
were legarded as men ol ph e-siut It xvas heie th it poor Fr0t Vinoy 
had made part of Ins menioiable debt, lixvmg lost money in bettmg, 
and been oliliged to boiioxv ot th it gxy eompamon It was generalfy 
known m Middlemardi th it x good deal of money was lost and won 
m this wav , anil the eoiise<2uent npute of the Gretn Dragon as a 
place of dissipation natuixlly heightened in some quarters the temp- 
tation to go tfitTc Piobably its legul u \i»»itaiits, like the imtiates of 
ficemabonry, wished that tlicie weie something a little more tremen- 
dous to keep to themselves conccinmg it , but they were not a closed 
community, and mxny decent seniois as well as juniors occasionally 
turned into the billiaid room to see xv hit was going on Lydgate, 
who had the muscular aptitude lor billi mis, and was fond of the 
game, had once or txvice in the caily dax s after his amval m Middle- 
niaieh tdken his turn with the cue at the Gieen Dragon ; hut after- 
•waiels he had no leisure for the game, and no inclmation for the sor 
civilities theic One cvenmg, liowevcr, he had occasion to seek Mr 
Bambndgc at tha^ lesoit hoisedealer had engaged tp get him a 
customer for his runoimng good horse, for which Lyugate had d^ter- 
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mined to substitute a cheap hack, hoping hy this reduction of style to 
get perhaps twentjr pounds ; and he cared now for every small sum, 
as a nelp towards feeding the patience of his tradesmen. To run up 
to the biUiard-room, as he was ptissing, would save time. 

Mr Bambiidge was not yet come, but would be sure to airivo by- 
and-by, said his friend Mr Horrock ; and Lydgate stayed, playing u 
game for the sake of passing the time. That evening he hod the pecu- 
liar light in the eyes and the unusual vivacity which had been once 
notic^ in him by Mr Farebrother. The exceptional fact of his pre- 
sence was much noticed in the I’oom, where there was a good deal of 
Middlemarch company ; and several lookei*s-on, as wrell as some of 
the players, were betting with auimation. Lydgate was playing well, 
and felt confident ; the bets were di‘op})ing round him, and with a 
swift glancing thought of the probable gahi which might double the 
suiu he was saving from lus hdrse, he began to bet on his own play, 
and won again and .again. Mr Bambridge had come in, but Lydgate 
. did not notice him. He was not only excited with liis play, but 
visions were gleaming on him of going the next day to Brassing, 
where there was gambling on a grander sc.do to be liad, and where, 
by one powerful snatch at the devirs bait, he might cany it off with- 
out the iiook, and buy his rescuci from his daily solicilinga. 

He was still winning when two new visitors entered. One of them 
w^ a young Hawley, just come from his law studies in town, and 
the other was Fi*ed Vincy, who had s]H*ut several evenings of late at 
this old haunt of his. Young Hawley, an acconi))liKhed billiard- 
player, brought a cool fresh hand to the cue. liut Fred Vincy, 
startled at seeing Lydgate, and astonished to see him betting with an 
excited air, stood aside, and kept out of the circle round the table. 

Fred had been rewarding resolution by a little laxity of late. Ho 
had been working heartily for six months at all outdoor occupations 
under Mr GaHh, and bv dint of severe practice Inid nearly mastered 
the defects of his handwriting, this imictice being, perhaps, a little 
the less severe that it was often canied on in the evening at Mr 
Garth’s under the eyes of Mary. But the hist fortnight Mary had 
been staying at Lowick Parsonage with the ladies there, during Mr 
Farebrotnei^ residence in Middlemarch, wheie he was carr3dng out 
some parochial plans ; and Fred, not seeing anything more agreeable 
to do, had turned into tlie Green Dragon, i)artly to play at billiards, 
partly to taste the old flavour of discourse about horses, spoii, and 
tUngs in general, considered from a point of view which was not 
strenuously correct. He hud not been out hunting once this season, 
had had no horse of his own to ride, and had gone from place to place 
cMefly with Mr Garth in his gig, or on the sol)er cob which Mr Garth 
could lend him. It was a little too bad, Fred began to thinkj that he 
should be kept in the traces with moi*e severity than if lie had been a 
cleigyman. " I will tell you what, Mistress Maiy — it will be rather 
haioer work to learn surveying and drawing plans than it would have 
been to write sermons, ” he had. said, wishing her to appreciate what 

2 1 
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he went through for her sake ; and as to Hercules and Theseus, 
they were nothing to me. They had sport, and never learned to 
write a hook-keeping hand.” And now, Mary being out of the way 
for a little while, Fred, like any other strong dog who cannot slip his 
collar^ had pulled up the staple of liis chain and made a small escape, 
not of course meaning to go fast or far. There could be no reason 
why he should not play at billiar<ls, but he was determined not to 
bet. As to money just now, Fred had in his mind the heroic pro- 

1 ‘ect of saving almost all of the eighty pounds that Mr Garth offered 
lim, and i*etuniing it, which he could easily do by giving up all futile 
money-spending, since he had a superfluous stock of clothes, and no 
expense in his board. In that way he could, in one year, go a good 
way towards repaying the ninety jMmnds of which he had dej)rived 
Mrs Garth, unhappily at a time when she n(‘edod that sum more 
than she did now. Nevertheless, it must be a(*knowledged that on 
this evening, which was tin* tilth of his recent visits to tlie billiard- 
room, FichI ha<l, not in his [)Ocket, but in his mind, the ten pounds 
which he meant to reserve for himself from his half-year^s salary 
(having before him the pleasure of carrying thirty to Mrs Garth when 
Mary was likely to be come home again) — he had those ten pounds 
in hia mind as a fund from which he might risk something, if there 
were a ehance of a good bet. 'VVliy 1 W ell, when sovereigns werO 
flying about, why shouldn’t he catch a few / He would never go far 
along that road again ; hut a man likes to assure himself, and men of 
pleasure generally, what he could do in the way of miscliief if he 
chose, and that if he abstains from making liimself ill, or beggaring 
liimself, or talking with the utmost looseness which the nanow limits 
of human capacity will allow, it is not because he is a spooney. Fred 
did not enter into forimil reasons, which are a very artiflcial, inexact 
■way of representing the tingling returns of old liabit, and the caprices 
of young blood ; but tliere was linking in him a prophetic sense tliat 
evening, that when he begun to play he should also begin to bet — 
that he should enjoy some puiini-dnnkiiig, and in general prepare 
himself for feeling “ i at her seedy” in the morning. It is in such in- 
definable movements that action often begins. 

But the liUst thing likely to have entered Fred’s expectation was 
that he sliould see his brother-in-law Lydgate — of wdiom he had never 
quite dropped the old opinion that he wa‘* a i>rig, and tremendously 
conscious of his supenority — looking excited and betting, just as he 
himself might have done. Fred felt a slioek greater than he could 
quite account for by the vague knowledge that Lydgate was in debt, 
and that his father luwl refused to help him ; andliis own inclination 
to enter into the play was suddenly checked. It was a strange re- 
versal of attitudes : Fred’s blond face and blue eyes, usually bright 
and careless, ready to give attention to anything that held out a pro- 
mise of amusement, looking involuntaiily grave and almost embar- 
rassed 08 if by the sight of something unfitting ; while Lydgate, who 
hod habitually an air of self-possessed strength, and a certain medita- 
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tiyeness that seeraed to. lie behind hi^ most observant attention^ was 
act^, watching, speaking "with that excited noiTow consciousness 
which reminds one of an animal with fierce eyes and retractile claws. 

Lydgate, by betting on liis own sti*okes, had won sixteen pounds ; 
but young Hawley's arrival had changed the poise of tilings. He 
made first-rate strokes liimself, and began to bet against Lydgate's 
strokes, the strain of whose nerves was thus changed from simple 
confidence in his own movements to defying another pei-son's doubt 
in them. The defiance was more exciting than the confidence, but it 
was less sure. Ho continuod to bet on liis own play, but began often 
to fail. Still he went on, for his mind was as utterly nanowed into 
that precipitous crevice of play as if he had been the most ignorant 
lounger there. Fred observed that Lydgate Avas losing fast, and found 
himself in the new situation of piiz/Aing his brains to ibink of some 
device by which, without being ofiensive, be could witlidraw Lyd- 
gate’s attention, and perhaps suggest to him a reason for (luitiing tin; 
room. He saw that otlici's were obsei-ving Lydgate's strange unlike- 
ness to himself, and it occurred to him that merely to touch his elbow 
and call him aside for a moment miglit rouse liim from his absoi’p- 
tion. He could think of nothing clevenu’ than llui daring improba- 
bility of saying that he wanted to see Kosy, and wished to know if 
she were at home this evening ; and he was going desperately to cany 
out this weak device, Avhen a waiter canui uj) to him Avitli a message, 
saying that Mr Farebrother Avas beloAV, and begged to speak with 
him. 

Fred Avas surjuised, not quite comfortably, but sending Avord that 
he would lie doAvn immediately, he Aveiit Avith a new impulse, up to 
Lydgate, said, ‘‘ Can I s^Kjak to you a moment 1 ” and drew him 
aside. 

** Farebrother has just sent up a message to say that lie Avants to 
speak to me. He is beloAV. I tlioiiglit you might like to know ho 
Avas there, if you luid anything to say to him." 

Fred had simply snut<']ied u[> this preb^xt for speaking, because he 
could not say, “ Vou are losing confoiin<le<lly, ami are making every- 
body stare at you ; you bad better come aAvay." Ilut inspiration 
could haixlly liavo served him lietter. Lydgate had not befoi'c seen 
that Fred was jiresent, and his sudden ai>pearan(;e witli an announce- 
ment of Mr Farebrotlier had the effect or a sliarp concussion. 

“ No, no,” said Lydgate ; “ 1 haA'^e nothing particular to say to him. 
But — the gome is up— I must be going — I came in just to sec Barn- 
bridge.” 

"Cambridge is over there, but he is making a roAV — I don't tliink 
he's ready for business. Come doAvn with me to Far(;broth(3ij I ex- 
jiect he is going to bloAV mo up, and you Avill sliicld me,” said Fred, 
Avith some adroitness. 

Lydgate felt shame, but could not bear to act as if he felt it, by re- 
fusing to see Mr Farebrother ; and he went down. Tliey merely shook 
hands, however, and spoke of the frost ; and when all three had turned 
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into the street, the Vicar seemed quite willing to say g^-bye to 
Lyd^te. His present pippose was clearly to talk with Fred mon& 
and he said, kindly, I disturbed you, young ^ntleman, because 1 
have some pressing business with you. Walk with me to St Botolph% 
will you ] ” 

It was a fine night, the sky thick with stars, and Mr Farebrother 
proposed that they should make a circuit to the old church by the 
London road. The next thing he said was — 

" I thought Lydgate never went to the Green Dragon 1 ” 

“ So did I,” said Fred. “ But he said that he went to see Bambridge.” 

“ He was not playing, then ? ” 

Fred had not meant to tell this, but he was obliged now to say, 
“ Yes, he was. But I suppose it was an accidental thing. I have 
never seen him iluiie Ijclbre.” 

You have been going often youi’self, then, lately 1 

" Oh, about five or six times.” 

I think you had some good reason for giving up the habit of going 
there 1 ** 

‘‘ Yes. You know all about it,” said Fred, not liking to be cate- 
chised in this way. “ 1 made a clean breast to you.” 

“ I suppose that gives me a warrant to speak about the matter now. 
It is understood between us, is it not ? — that we are on a footing of 
4)pen friendship : I have listened to you, and you will be willing to 
listen to me. I may hike my turn in talking a little about myself?” 

“ I am under the deepest obligation to you, Mr Farebrother,” said 
Fred, in a state of uncomfortable surmise. 

“ I will not alfect to deny that you are under some obligation to me. 
But I am going to confess to you, Fred, that I have been tempted to 
reverse all that ))y keeping silence with you just now. When some- 
body said to me, * Young Viucy lias taken to being at the billiard-table 
eveiy night again — ^lie >von^t bear the curb long ; ' I w as tempted to 
do the opposite of what I am doing — to hold my tongue and wait 
while you went down the ladder i^ain, betting first and then 

“ I have not made any bets,” said Fred, hastily. 

“ Qhid to hear it. But I say, my prompting was to look on and see 
you take the wron^ turninj^, wear out Garth’s patience, and lose the 
best opportunity of your life — the opportunity which you made some 
rather difficult effort to secure. You can guess the feeling which 
raised that teinptution in me — I am sure you know it. I am sure you 
know that the satishiction of your affections stands in the way of 
mine.” 

There was a pause. Mr Farebrother seemed to wait for a recQ^- 
tion of ^he fact ; and the emotion perceptible in the tones of hisnne 
voice gave solemnity to his words. But no feeling could quell Fred's 
alanii. 

“ I could not be expected to give her up,” he said, after a moments 
hesitation : it was not a case for any pretence of generosiljr. 

“ Clearly not, when her affection met yours. But relations of this 
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60it| feven when they are of long standing, are always liable to change. 
I can easily conceive that you might act in a way to loosen the tie wie 
feels towai^ you — ^it must be remembered that she is only condition- 
ally bound to you — 'Ond that in that case, another man, who may 
flatter himself that he has a hold on her regard, might succeed in 
winning that firm place in her love os well as respect which you had 
let slip. I can easily conceive such a result,” repeated Mr Fare- 
brother, emphatically. ‘‘Tliei*e is a companionsliip of ready sym- 
pathy, which might get the udvantoge even over the longest associa- 
tions.” 

It seemed to Fred that if Mr Fjirebrothe.r had had a beak and talons 
instead of his very capable tongue, his mode of attack could hardly 
be more cruel. He had a horrible conviction that behind all this 
hypothetic statement there was a knowledge of some actual change in 
Mary's feeling. 

* “ Of course I know it might easily be all up with me,” he said, in a 

troubled voice. “ If she is beginning to comiiarc ” He broke otf, 

not liking to betray all he felt, and then said, l»y the help of a little 
bitterness, But I thought you were friendly to me.’' 

" So I am ; that :‘s why we are here. But 1 have had a strong dis- 
position to be othei-wisc. I have said to myself, ‘ If there is a hkeli- 
Iiood of that youngster doing himself liarili, why should you inter- 
fere? Aren't you worth as much as he is, and don’t your sixteen 
years over and above his, in which you have gone rather hungry, 
give you more right to satisfaction than he has ? If IheiVs a chance 
of his going to the dogs, let him — perhaps you could nohow hinder it 
— and do you take the benefit.' ” 

There was a pause, in which Fred was seized by a most uiicoinfoii;- 
able chill. What was coming next? He <lreade«l to hear that soinoihing 
had been said to Mary — he felt as if he w’^ere listening to a thmit 
rather than a warning. When the Vicar began again there was a 
change in his tone like the encouraging transition to a major key. 

** But I had once meant better than that, and I ani comeback to my 
old intention. I thought that I could hardly secure myselj in it better, 
Fred, than by telling you just what liad gone on in me. And now, 
do you understand me ? I w ant you to make the hai)pine 8 s of her 
life and your own, and if there is any chance that a w ord of warning 
from me may turn aside any risk to the contraiy — wx*ll, 1 have ut- 
tered it.” 

There was a drop in the Vicar's voice when he spoke the last 
words. He paused — they were standing on a patch of green where 
the road diverged towartls St Botolph^ and he \mt out his hand, as 
if to imply that the conversation wan closed, Fred was moved quite 
newly. Some one highly suscei»tible to the contemplation of a fine 
act has said, that it produces a sort of regenerating shudder through 
die frame, and makes one feel ready to begin a new life. A good de- 
gree of that effect was just then present in Fred Vincy. 

I wdH try to be worthy,” he said, breaking off before he could 
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say “ of you as well as of her.” And meanT^hile Mr Farebrother had 
gathered the impulse to say something more. 

'^You must not imagine that I believe there is at present any de- 
cline in her preference of you, Fred. Set your heart at rest, that if 
you keep right, other things ^vill keep right.” 

“ I shall never forget what you have done,” Fred answered. " I 
can’t say anything that seems worth saying — only I will try that your 
goodness shall not be thrown away.” 

‘‘ That’s enough. Good-bye, and God 'bless you.” 

In that way they parted. But both of them walked about a long 
while before they went out of the starlight. Much of Fred’s rumina- 
tion might be summed up in the words, “ It certainly would have 
been a fine thing for her to marry Farebrother — but if she loves me 
best and I am a good Inisband ? ” 

Perhaps ^Ir Farebrothei’s might be concentrated into a single shrug 
and one little speech. *‘To think of the j^art one little woman can 
play in the life of a man, so that to renounce her may be a very good 
imitation of lieroism, and to win her may be a discipline ! ” 


CHAPTEE LXVIT. 


Now is their c.ivil war within thr soul ; 

Ucsolvc is thrust ft-om oir the Kacrcil throne 
By cljiinorous NeeUs, nnil Pri«lc the jp’uud-vizier 
Makes liuiuiilc ronii>aet, plays the supple part 
Of rnvoy and •Irft-timj'ueil apologist 
For hungry reliels. 

Happily Lydgate Jiad ended by basing in the billiard-room, and 
brought away no encourtigement to make a raid on luck. On the 
contrary, he felt uiimixod disgust witli liimself the next day when he 
had to ]iay four or five .ixamds over and above his gains, and he 
carried about with him a most unpleasiint vision of flic figure he 
had made, not only rubbing elbows with the men at the Green 
Dragon but behaving just as they did. A ]>hiloso])lier fallen to bet- 
ting ia hardly distinguishable from a Philistine under the same cir- 
cumstances : the dillerence will cliieily be found in his subsequent 
reflections, and Lydgate chewed a very <lisagreeable cud in that way. 
Hia reason told him how the aihiir might have been magnified into 
ruin by a slight change of scenery — if it had been a gambling-house that 
he had turned into, where chance could be clutched with both hands 
instead ot being picked up wth thumb and forefinger. Nevertheless, 
though reason strangled tlie desire to gamble, there remained the feel- 
ing that, with an assurance of luck to the needful amount, he would 
have liked to gamble, rather than take the alternative which ivas be- 
ginning to urge itself as inevitable. 
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That alternative was to apply to Mr Bulstrode. Lydgate had so 
many times boasted both to Idmself and others that he was totally 
independent of Bulstrode^ to whose jdans he had lent himself solely 
because they enabled him to cairy out his own ideas of professional 
work and public benefit — he had so constantly in their personal inter- 
course hati his pride susbiined by the sense that he was making a 
good social use of this predominating banker, whose opinions he 
thought contemptible and whose motives often seemed to him an 
absurd mixture of contradictory impressions — tliat he hod been creat- 
ine for himself strong ideal obstacles to the proffering of any consider- 
able request to him on his own account. 

Still, early in March his affairs were at that pass in which men 
begin to say that their oatlis were delivered in ignorjince, and to per- 
ceive that the act which they had called impossible to them is becoming 
manifestly possible. With Dover’s ugly security soon to be put in 
force, with the proceeds of his practice immediately absorbed in pay- 
ing back-debts, and with the chance, if the worst were known, of 
daily supplies being refused on credit, above all with the vision of 
Kosamoiid’s hopeless discontent continually haunting him, Lydgate 
had begun to see that he should inevitably hen<l himself to ask help 
from somebody or other. At first he had considered whether he 
should write to Mr Vincy; but on ipiestioning Rosamond he found 
that, as he had suspected, she had already n]»plied twice to her father, 
the last time being since the disappointment from Sir Godwin; and 
papa had said tlial Lydgate must look out for himself. “ Papa said 
ne Jiad come, with one bad year afti;r another, to trade more and 
more on bon’owed capital, and had had to give up many indulgences : 
he could not spare a single hundred from the charges of his family. 
He said, let Lydgate ask Bulstrode : they have idways been hand 
and glove.” 

Indeed, Lydgate himself had come to the conclusion that if he 
must end by asking for a free loan, his relations with Bulstrode, more 
at least than with any other iiiaii, might take the shape of a claim 
which was not purely personal. Bulsirotle had indirectly helped to 
cause the failure of his jiractice, and had also been highly gratified 
by getting a medical partner in bis plans : — but who among us ever 
reduced himself to tlic sort of dependence in which Lydgate now 
stood, without trying to believe that he ha<l claims whicli diminished 
the humiliation of asking ? It was true that of late there had seemed 
to be a new languor of interest in Bulstrode about the Hospital ; but 
his health had got worse, and showed signs of a deep-seated nervous 
affection. In other respects he did not appear to be changed : he 
had always been highly polite, but Lydgate had observed in him 
finm the first a marked coldness about his marriage and other private 
circumstances, a coldness which he had hitherto preferred to any 
warmth of familiarity between them. He deferred the intention 
from ^y to day, his habit of acting on his conclusions being made 
infir m by his repugnance to every i>ossible conclusion and its conse- 
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quent act. He saw Mr Bulstrode often, but he not try to use 
any occasion for his private purpose. At one moment he thought, 
‘‘I will write a letter: I prefer that to any circuitous talk;’^ at 
another he thought, No ; if I were talking to him, 1 could make a 
retreat before any signs of disinclination.”. 

Still the days passed and no letter was written, no special inter- 
view sought. In his shrinking from the humiliation of a dependent 
attitude towards Bulstrode, he began to familiarise his imagination 
with another step even more unlike Ids remembered self. He began 
spontaneously to consider whether it would be possible to cany out 
that puerile notion of Rosamond’s which had often made him ang^, 
namdy, that they should quit Middlemarch without seeing anything 
beyond that preface. The question came — “Would any man buy 
the practice of me even now, for as little as it is worth] Then the 
sale might happen as a necessary preparation for going away.” 

But against his taking this step, which he still felt to be a con- 
temptible relinquishment of present work, a guilty turning aside 
from what was a real and might be a widening channel for worthy 
activity, to start again without any justified destination, there was 
this obstacle, that the purchaser, if procurable at all, might not be 
quickly forthcoming. And afterwards ? Rosamond in a poor lodg- 
ing, though in the largest city or most distant town, would not find 
the life that could save her from gloom, and save him from the re- 
proach of having plunged her into it. For when a man is at the foot 
of the hill in his lortunes, he may stay a long wliile there in spite of 
professional accomplishment. In the British climate there is no in- 
compatibility between scientific insight and furnished lodgings : the 
incompatibility is chiefly between scientific ambition and a wife who 
obrects to tliat kind of ri»sid(mce. 

But in the midst of his hesitation, opportunity came to decide him. 
A note from Mr Bulstrode renuestod Lydgate to call on him at the 
Bank. A hypochondriacal tendency had shown itself in the banker’s 
constitution of late ; and a lack of sleep, which was really only a slight 
epggeration of an liabitual dyspeptic symptom, had been dwelt on Dy 
him as a sign of threatening insanity. lie wanted to consult Lydgate 
without delay on that particular morning, although he had nothing 
to tell beyond what he had told before. He listened eagerly to what 
Lydgate liad to say in dissipation of his fears, though this too was 
only repetition ; and this moment in which Bulstrode was receiving 
a medical opinion with a sense of comfort, seemed to make the 
communication of a personal need to him easier than it had been 
in Lydgate’s contemplation beforehand. He had been insisting 
that it would be well for Mr Bulstrode to relax his attention to 
business.* 

“ One sees how any mental strain, however slight, may afifect a 
delicate frame,” said Lydgate at that stage of the consultation when 
the remarks tend to pass from the personal to the general, “ by 
the deep stamp which anxiety will make for a time even on the 
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young and vigorous. I am naturally very strong ; yet I have been 
thoroughly shaken lately by an accumulation of trouble.” 

“ I presume that a constitution in the susceptible state in which 
mine at present is, would be especially liable to fall a victim to 
cholera, if it visited our district. And since its appearance near 
London, we may well besiege the Mercy-seat for our protection,” said 
Mr Bulstrode, not intending to evade Lydgate^s allusion, but really 
preoccupied with alarms about himself. 

You have at all events taken yotir share in using good practical 
precautions for the town, and that is the best mode of asking for 
protection,” said Lydgate, with a strong distsxste for the broken 
metaphor and bad logic of the banker’s religion, somewhat increased 
by the apparent deafness of his sympathy. But his mind had taken 
up its long-prgpared movement towards getting help, and was not 
yet arrested. He added, “ The town has done w'ell in the way of 
cleansing, and finding appliances ; and I think that if the cholera 
should come, even our enemies will admit that the arrangements in 
the Hospital are a public good.” 

" Truly,” said Mr Bulstrode, with some coldness. With regard 
to what you say, Mr Lydgate, about the relaxation of my mental 
labour, I have for some time been cnteiiaining a puipose to that 
effect—a purpose of a very deckled character. I contemidate at least 
a temporary withdrawal from the management of much business, 
whether benevolent or commercial. Also I think of changing my 
residence for a time : probably I shall close or let ‘ The Shrubs,’ 
and take some place near the coast — under advice, of course, os 
to salubrity. Tmat would be a measiire which you would recom- 
mendl” 

Oh yes,” said Lydgate, hilling backward in his chair, with ill- 
repressed impatience under the banker’s j>ale Oiirnest eyes and intense 
preoccupation with himself. 

“ I have for some time felt that I should open this subject with 
you in relation to our Hospital,” conlimied Bulstrode. “ Under the 
circumstances I have indicated, c»f course I must cease to have any 
personal share in the iiianacement, and it is contrary to my views of 
responsibility to continue a large application of means to an institu- 
tion which I cannot watch over and to some extent regulate. I shall 
herefore, in case of my ultimate decision tf> l(;ave Middlemarch, con- 
dder that I withdraw other support to the New Hospital than that 
which will subsist in the fact that I chiefly supplied the expenses of 
Duilding it, and have contributed further large sums to its successful 
working.” 

Lydgate’s thought, when Bulstrode paused according to his wont, 
was, “He has perhaps been losing a good deal of money.” T.’his was 
the most plausible explanation of a speech which had caused rather a 
startling change in his expectations. He said in reply — 

“ The loss to the Hospital can hardly be made up, I fear.” 

1 “ Hardly,” returned Bulstrode, in the same deliberate, silvery tone ; 
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“except by some changes of plan. The only person who may he 
certainly counted on as wiUing to increase her contributions is Mrs 
Casaubon. I have had an interview with her on the subject, and I 
have pointed out to her, as I am about to do to you, that it will be 
desirable to win a more general support to the New Hospital by a 
change of system.” 

Another pause, but Lydgate did not speak. 

“ The change I mean is an amalgamation with the Infirmary, so 
that the New Hospital shall be regarded jis a special addition to the 
elder institution, liaving the same directing board. It will be neces- 
8^, also, that the medical management of the two shall be com- 
bined. In this way any difficulty as to the adequate maintenance of 
our new establishment will be removed ; the benevolent interests of 
the town will cease to be divided.” 

Mr Bulstrode had low Tod his eyes from Lydgate’s face to the 
buttons of his coat as he again paused. 

“No doubt that is a good device as to ways and means,” said Lyd- 
gate, with an edge of irony in his tone. “ But I can’t be expected to 
reioice in it at once, since one of the first results will be that the 
other medical men will upset or interrupt my methods, if it were 
only because they are mine.” 

“ I myself, as you know, Mr Lydgate, highly valued the oppor- 
tunity of new and independent procedure which you have diligently 
emnloyed : the original plan, I confess, was one which 1 had much 
at heart., under submission to the Divine Will. But since provi- 
dential indications demand a remmciation from me, I renounce.” 

Bulstrode showed a rather exasperating ability in this conversation. 
The broken metaphor and bad logic of motive which had stirred his 
hearci*’s contempt were quite consistent with a mode of putting the 
facts which nnicle it dilficult for Lydgate to vent liis own indignation 
and disappointment. After some rapid relicction, he only asked, 

“ Whttt did Mrs Casaubon say 1 ” 

“ That was the further statement ivliich I wished to make to you,” 
said Bulstrode, who had thoroughly ])repared his ministerial explan- 
ation. “ She is, you arc aware, a woman of most munificent disposi- 
tion, and happily in j)osses.sion — not I presume of great wealth, but 
of funds wliicii she can well spare. She lias iiifonned me that though 
she had destined the chief part of those funds to another purpose, she 
is willing to consider whether she cannot fully take my place in re- 
lation to the Hospital. But she wishes for ample time to mature her 
thoughts on the subject, and I have told her that there is no need for 
haste — that, in fact, my own plans are not yet absolute.” 

Lydgate was ready to say, If Mrs Casaubon would take your 
place, there would be gain, instead of loss.” But there was still a . 
weight on his mind which arrested this cheerful candour. He 
replied, “ I suppose, then, that I may enter into the Bubject with 
Mrs Casaubon.” 

“ Precisely ; that is what she expressly desires. Her decision, she 
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says, will much depend on what you can tell her. But not at pre 
Bent; she is, I believe, just setting out on a journey. I have lier 
letter here,” said Mr Bulstrode, diiiwing it out, and reading from it. 

‘ I am immediately otherwise engaged/ she says. ‘ I am going into 
Yorkshire with Sir James and Lady Chettam ; and the conclusions 
I come to about some land which I am to s('e tliere may affect my 
power of contributing to the Hospital.' Tims, Mr Ly<lgate, there is 
no haste necessary in this matter ; but I wislietl to ai)prise you before- 
hand of what may possibly occur.” 

Mr Bulstrode returned the letter to his side-pocket, and changed 
Ids attitude as if his business were closed. Lydgate, wliose renewed 
hope about the Hospital only made him more conscious of the facts 
which poisoned his liope, felt that his effort after help, if made at all, 
must be made now and vigorously. 

I am much obliged to you for giving me full notice,” he said, 
■with a firm intention in his tone, yet with an interruptedness in his 
delivery which showed that he spoke unwillingly. “ The liighest 
object to me is my profession, and I had ideiitiliecrthc Hospital with 
the best use I can at present make of my profession. But the best 
use is not always the same with monetary siicc(‘ss. Everything 
which has made the Hospital unpopular has helped with other 
causes — I think they are all connected ■with my ])r()fcssional zeal — 
to make me unpopular as a practitioner. I get chieliy patients who 
can't pay me. I should like them best, if I had nobody to pay on 
my own side.” Lydgate waited a little, but Bulstrode only bowed, 
looking at him iix(‘dly, and he went on with the same interrupted 
enunciation — as if he were biting an objectionable leek. 

I have slipped into money ditliculties which I can see no way 
out of, unless some one ■svho trusts me and my future ■will advance 
me a sum without other security. I had very little fortune left when 
T came here. I have no prosj)ects of money from my own family. 
My expenses, in con.se(iU(;nce of my marriage, have been very much 
greater than I had expectecl. The result at this moment is that it 
■would take a thousand pounds to clear me. I mean, to free me. from 
the risk of having all my goods .sold in security of my largest debt — 
as well as to pay my other debi.s — and leave anything to keep us a 
little beforehand "with our small income. I find that it is out of the 
(piestion that my wife's father should make such an advance. That 
is why I mention my position to — to the caily other man w’ho may be 
held to have some pei-sonal connection with my prf)sp(irity (jr luiii.” 

Lydgate hated to hear hiimself. But he had .‘^pokrn now, and liad 
spoken with immistakalde directness. Mr Bulstrode replied without 
haste, but also without lie.sitation. 

‘‘ I am grieved, though, I c!onfe.ss, not surjjrised by this iiifoma- 
tion, Mr Lydgate. For iiiy own part, I regretted your alliance with 
my brother-in-law's family, which has always Ijocii of prodigal habits, 
and which has already been much indebted to me fur sustainment in. 
its present position. My advice to you, Mr Lydgate, would be, that 
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instead of involving yourself in further obligations, and contmuing a 
doubtful struggle, you should simply become a bankrupt.” 

“ That would not improve my prospect,” said Lvdgate, rising, and 
speaking bitterly, “ even if it were a more agreeable thing in itsdf.” 

“ It is always a trial,” said Mr Bulstrode ; “ but trial, my dear sir, 
is our portion here, and is a needed corrective. I recommend you to 
weigh the advice I have given.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lydgate, not quite knowing what he said. “ I 
have occupied you too long. Good-day.” 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 


“ What 8uit of grace hath Virtue to put on 
If Vico shall wcwir as good, and do as well? 

If Wrong, if Craft, if Indisci-etion 
Act as fair parts with ends as laudable ? 

Which all this mighty volume of events 
The world, the universal map of deeds, 

Strongly controls, and proves from all descents, 

That the directest course still best succeeds. 

For should not grave and learn’d Experience 
That looks with the eyes of all the world beside, 

And witli all ages holds intelligence, 

Go safer tlian Deceit without a guide I 

— Daniel: M^isophilus. 

That change of plan and shifting of interest which Bulstrode stated 
or betrayed in his conversation with Lydgate, had been determined 
in him by some severe experience which he had gone through since 
the epoch bf Mr Larchers sale, when Rattles had recognised Will 
Ladislaw, and when tlie banker liad in vain attemptea an act of 
restitution wliich might move Divine Providence to arrest painful 
consequences. 

His cei-tainty that Rattles, unless lie w’cre dead, would return to 
Middleinarch before long, liad been justified. On Christmas Eve he 
had reappeared at The Shrubs. Bulstrode -was at home to receive 
liim, and hinder his communication with the rcst of the family, but 
he could not altogether hinder the circumstances of the visit from 
compromising himself and alanning his Avife. Rattles proved more 
unmanageable than lie had shown himself to be in his former appear- 
ances, his chronic state of mental restlessness, the growing effect of 
habitual intemperance, miickly shaking off every impression from 
what was said to him. He insisted on staying in the house, and Bul- 
strode, weighing two sets of evils, felt that this was at least not a worse 
alternative than his going into the town. He kept him in his own 
room for the evening and saw him to bed, Rattles all the while amus- 
ing himself with the annoyance he was causing this decent imd highly 
prosperous fellow-sinner, an amusement which he facetiously ex- 
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pressed as sympatli^ with his Mead’s pleasure in entertaining a man 
who had been serviceable to him, and who had not had all ms earn- 
ings. There was a cunning calculation under this noisy joking—a 
cool resolve to extract something the handsomer from Biustrode as 
payment for release from this new application of torture. But his 
cunning liad a little overcast its mark. 

Bulstrode was indeed more tortured than the coarse hbre of Rallies 
could enable him to imagine. He had told his wife that he ^vas 
simply taking care of this w’retched ci‘eatm*e, the victim of vice, who 
mi^t othenvise injure liimself ; he implied, williout the direct fonn 
of falsehood, that there was a family tie which bound liim to this 
care, and that there were signs of menial alienation in Rallies which 
urged caution. He would himself drive the unfortunate being away 
the next morning. In these liiiits he felt that lie supplying Mm 
Bulstrode with precautionary information for his daiightem and 
servants, and accounting for his allowing no one but himself to enter 
the room even with food and drink. But he sat in an agony of fear 
lest Raffles should be overheard in liis loud and plain references to 
past facts — lest Mrs Bulstrode should be even temjjtcd to listen at the 
door. How could he hinder her, how betray his terror by opening 
the door to detect her 1 Slit) was a W'omau of lionest direct iiabits, 
and little likely to take so low' a course in order to arrive at pain- 
ful knowledge j but fear w'as stronger than the calculation of 
probabilities. 

In this way Raffles had pushed the torture too far, and produced an 
effect which had not been in his plan. By showing himself hope- 
lessly unmanageable he had made Bulstrode teel that a strong defiance 
was the only resource left. After taking Raflles to btid that night the 
banker ordered his closed carriage to be ready at half-past seven the 
next moining. At six o’clock he had alri^ady been long dressed, and 
had spent some of his wrctcliedness in prayer, pleading his motives 
for averting the w'orst evil if in anything he iiad used falsity and 
spoken what was not true l>efore Go<l. Fur Bulstrode shrank from a 
&ect lie with an intensity disproportionate to the number of his 
more indirect misdeeds. But many of these misdeeds were like the 
subtle muscular movements which are not taken account of in the 
consciousness, though they bring about the end that we fix our mind 
on and desire. And it is only what w'c are vividly conscious of that 
we can vividly imagine to be seen by Omniscience. 

Bulstrode carried liis candle to the beAside of Raffles, w'ho was 
apparently in a painful dream. He stood silent, }ioj)ing that the pre- 
sence of the light would serve to waken the sleeper gradually and 
gently, for he feared some noise as the consequence of a too sudden 
awakening. He , had watched for a couple of minutes or Inore the 
shudderings and pantings which seemed bkely to end in waking, when 
Raffles, with a long half-stifled moan, started up and stared round him 
in terror, trembling and gasping. But he made no further noise, and 
Bulstrode, setting down the candle, aw'aited Ids recoveiy. 
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It was a quarter of an hour later before Bulstrode, with a cold per- 
emptorineas of manner which he had not before shown, said, “ I came 
to call you thus early, Mr Raffles, because I have ordered the carriage 
to be ready at half-past seven, and intend myself to conduct you as far 
as Ilaely, where you can either bike the railway or await a coach ” 

Raffles was about to speak, but Bulstrode anticipated him imperi- 
ously, with the words, “ Be silent, sir, and hear what I have to say. 
I shall supply you witJi money now, and I will furnish you with a 
reasonable sum from time to time, on your application to me by 
letter ; but if you choose to 2»rcseut yourself here again, if you return 
to Middlemarcli, if you use your tongue in a manner injurious to me, 
you will have to live on such fruits as your malice can bring you, 
without helj) from me. Nobody will 2)ay you well for blasting my 
name : I know the worst you can do against me, and I shall brave it 
if you dare to thrust you self upon me again. (Jet up, sir, and do as 
I order you, without noise, or I will send for a i)olicenian to take 
you off my i)rcnii.scs, and you may carry your stories into every pot- 
house in tlie town, but you shall have no six2)ence from me to pay 
your expenses there.^' 

Bulstrode had rarely in his life apokeu with such nervous energy : 
lie liad been deliberating on this siH‘eeh and its probable effects 
tbrougk a large iiart of the niglit ; and tbongb be did not trust to its 
ultimately saving him from any return of Raffles, be had concluded 
that it was the best throw he could make. It succet‘dcd in enforcing 
submission from the jaded man this morning : his em2)oisoned sys- 
tem at this moment <puiiled before Bulstiode’s cold, j*esolute beaiing, 
and ho was taken off <2uietly in the carriage before the family break- 
fast-time. The servants imagined him to be a i>oor relation, and 
were not suriiriscd that a strict man like their master, wlio held his 
head liigh in the world, should be ashamed of such a cousin and want 
to get rid of him. The banker’s <bive of ten miles with his hated 
companion Avas a dreary beginning of the Christmas tlay ; but at the 
end of the drive, llaflles bad recovered his sj)irits, and 2)ai ted in a con- 
tentment for which tlierii was the gooil reason that the banker had 
given him a hundred pounds. Various motives urged Bulstrode to 
this open-handiiess, l^ut he did not himstdf inquire closely into all of 
them. As he had stood watching Rallies in his uneasy sleep, it hail 
certainly entered his mind that the man had been much shattered 
since the lii’st gift of two hundred jiounds. 

He had taken care to rejieat the incisive statement of his resolve 
not to be played on any more ; and had tried to penetrate Raffles w-ith 
the fact that he had shown the risks of bribing him to be quite 
equal to the risks of defying him. But Avlien, freed from his repul- 
sive ])resence, Bulstrode returned to liis quiet home, he brought with 
him no confulence that he had secured more than a resjiite. It was as 
if he had had a loathsome dream, and could not shake off its images 
with their hateful kindred of sensations — ^as if on all the pleasant 
surroimdings of his life a dangerous reptile had left his slimy traces. 
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Who can know how much of his most inward life is made np of the 
thoughts he believes other men to have about liiin, luitil tliat fabric 
of opinion is threatened with ruin ? 

Bulstrode was only the moi*e conscious that there was a deposit of 
uneasy presentiment in his wife's mind, because she camfully avoided 
any allusion to it. He had been used every day to taste the flavour 
of supremacy and the tribute of complete dorerence ; and the cer- 
tmnty that he was -watched or meiisiired witli n liiddcn suspicion of 
his liaving some discreditable secret, made his voice totter when he 
was speaking to edilication. Foi-eseeing, to men of Biilstn>de’s anxi- 
ous temperament, is often worse than seeing ; and his imagination 
continually heightened the anguish of an imminent disgrace. Yes, 
imminent ; for if his defiance of Hallies did not keep the man away — 
and though he prayed for this result he hardly hoped for it — the dis- 
grace was certain. In vain lie said to himself that, if permitted, it 
would be a divine visitation, a chastisement, a preparation ; he re- 
coiled from the imagined buining ; and he jinlgcd tliat it must he 
more for the Divine gloiy that he should escape dislionour. That 
recoil had at last urged him 1o make ]>rc‘j>anitions lor (putting Middle- 
march. If evil truLli must be repoilcd of him, he would then be at 
a less scorching distance from the conU*mpt of Ids old neighbours ; 
and in a new scene, where his life Avould not have gathered the Haine 
wide sensibility, the tormentor, if he pursued him, would he less for- 
midable. To leave the place Ihiully wouhl, he knew, lie extremely 
painful to his wife, and on other grounds he woidd have preferred to 
stay where he had struck root. Hence he made his preparations at 
first in a conditional way, wishing to leave on all sides an ojiening 
for his return after brief absence, if any lavoiirahle inteiyention of 
Providence should dissipate his fears. He was pniparing to transfer 
his management of the Bank, and to give up any active control of 
other commercial alfairs in the neighbourhood, on tlie ground of his 
failing health, but without excluding liis future, resumption of such 
work. The measure would cause him some added expense and 
some diminution of income iKyond what he had alr(*ady under- 
gone from the general depression of traile ; and tlie Hospital pie- 
sented itself as a principal object of outlay on which he could fairly 
economise. 

This was the experience which had didermined his conversation 
with Lydgate. But at this time liis arrangements had most of them 
gone no failher tliaii a stage at which he <!ould recall them if they 
proved to be unnecessary. He continually defcirred tlie final steps ; 
in the midst of his fears, like many a man wlio is in danger of ship- 
wreck or of being dashed from his carriage by ninaway hors(js, he had 
a clinging impression that something would happen to liifider the 
worst, and that to spoil his life by a late transplantation might be 
over-hasty — especially since it w'os difficult to account .satisfactorily 
to -his wife for the project of their indefinite exile from the only place 
where she would lixe to live. 
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Among the affairs Bulstrode had to care for, was the management 
of the farm at Stone Court in case of his absence ; and on this as well 
as on all other matters connected with any houses and land he pos- 
sessed in or about Middlemarch, he had consulted Caleb Garth. Like 
every one else who had business of that sort, he wanted to get the 
agent who was more anxious for his employer’s interests than his 
own. With regard to Stone Court, since Buktrode wished to retain 
his hold on the stock, and to have an arrangement by which he hjm- 
self could, if he chose, resume his favourite recreation of superintend- 
ence, Caleb liad advised him not to trust to a mere bailiff, hut to let 
the land, stock, and implements yearly, and take a proportionate 
share of the proceeds. 

May I trust to you to iind me a tenant on these terms, Mr Garth?” 
said Bulstrode. “ And will you mention to me the yearly sum which 
would repay you for managing these affairs whicli we have discussed 
together i ” 

ril think about it,” said Caleb, in his blunt away. " 1*11 see how 
I can make it out.” 

If it had not been that he had to consider Fred Vincy’s future, Mr 
Garth would not probably have been glad of any addition to his 
work, of which his wife was always fearing an excess for him as he 
grew older. But on quitting Bulstrode after that conversation, a very 
alluring idea occurred to him about this said letting of Stone Court. 
What if Bulstrode would agi’oe to his jdacing Fred Vincy there on 
the understanding that lie, Caleb Garth, sliould be responsible for 
the management i It would be an excellent sclrooling for Fred ; 
he might make a modest income there, and still have time left to 
get knowledge by helping in other business. He mentioned his no- 
tion to Mrs Garth with such evident delight that she could not bear 
to chill liis jdeasure by expressing her constant fear of his undertaking 
too much. 

“ The lad would be as happy as two,” he said, throwing himself 
back in his chair, and looking radiant, “ if I could tell him it was all 
settled. Think, Susan ! Ilis mind liad been running on that place 
for years before ohl Feathei'stone died. And it would be as pretty a 
turn of things os could b(j that he should hold the plac^n a good in- 
dustrious way after all — by his taking to business. For it*8 likely 
enough Bulstrode might let him go on, and gradually buy the stock. 
He hasn’t made up his mind, 1 can see, wliether or not he shall settle 
somewhere else as a lasting thing. I never was better pleased with 
a notion in my life. And then the children might be married by- 
and-by, Susan.” 

“ You will not give any hint of the plan to Fred, until you ore 
sure thair Bulstrode would agree to the plan?” said Mrs Garth, in a 
tone of gentle caution. “ And as to marriage, Caleb, we old ^ople 
need not help to hasten it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Caleb, swinging his head aside. " Mar- 
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riage is a tcining tiling. Fred would M'aut less of my bit and bridle. 
However, I shall say nothing till I know the ground Fm ti*eading on. 
I shall speak to Bulstrode again,” 

He took his earliest opportunity of doing so. Bulstrode hod anything 
but a wann interest in his nephew Fred Viney, but he had a strong 
wish to secure Mr Garth's services on many scattered points of busi- 
ness at which he was sure to be a considerable loser, if they were 
under less conscientious management. On tliat ground he made no 
oljjection to Mr Garth's proiiosal ; and there was also another reason 
why he was not sorry to give a consent wliich was to benefit one of 
the Vincy family. It was tliat Mi-s Bulstrode, having heard of Lyd- 
gate's debts, had been anxious to know whether her husband could 
not do something for poor Rosiuuond, and had been much troubled 
on learning from him that Lydgate's affairs were not cosily remedi- 
able, and that the wisest plan was to let them “ take tJieir course.” 
Mrs Bulstrode had tlien saitl for the fii'st time, “ I think you are always 
a little hard towards my family, Nicliolas. And I am sure I have no 
reason to deny any of my relatives. Too worldly tliey may be, but 
no one ever hatl to say that tliey were not respectable.” 

“ My dear IIiuTiet,” said Mr Bulstrode, wincing under his wife's 
eyes, which were filling with tears, “ I have BuppTied your brother 
with a great deal of capital. I cannot be expected to take care of his 
married children.” 

That seemed to be true, and Mrs Bulstrode’s remonstrance subsided 
into pity for poor llusamond, whose extravagant education she had 
always foreseen the fruits of. 

But remembering that dialogue, Mr Bulstrode felt that when he 
had to talk to his wife fully about his plan of (putting Middlemarch, 
he should be gliul to tell lier that he had made an arrangement which 
might be for tno good of her nephew Fred. At j>resent he had merely 
mentioned to her that he thought of shutting up Tlie Shrubs for a few 
months, and taking a house on the Southern Coast. 

Hence Mr Garth got tin? iissuraiicc he desired, namely, that in case 
of Biilstrode's departure from Middlemarch for an indefinite time, 
Fred Vincy should be allowed to have the tenancy of Stone Court on 
the terms proposed. 

Caleb was so elated with his hope of tills “neat turn "being given 
to things, that if his self-control had not been braced by a little affec- 
tionate wifely scolding, he would have betrayed everything to Mary, 
wanting “ to give the child comfoit.” However, he restrained him- 
self, and kept in strict privacy from Fred certain visits which he was 
making to Stone Court, in order to look more tlioroughly into the 
state of the land and stock, and take a preliminary estimate. He was 
certainly more eager in these visits tlian the prolialde siieed of events 
requirea him to be ; but he was stimulated iiy a fatherly delight in 
occupying his mind with this bit of probable ha})piness wliich he held 
in store like a hidden birthday gift lor Fred and Maiy. 

2 K 
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But suppose the whole scheme should timi out to be a castle. in 
the airl” said Mrs Garth. 

“ Well, well,” replied Caleb ; " the castle will tumble about no- 
body’s head.” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

If thou ha»t hoard a word, let it die with thee." 

—Ecckaia/sticus, 

Mr Bulstrode was still seated in his manager’s room at the Bank, 
about three o’clock of the same day on which he had received Lyd- 
gate there, when the clerk entered to say that his home was waiting, 
and also that Mr Garth was outside and begged to speak with him. 

By all means,” said Bulstrode ; and Caleb entered. “ Pray sit 
down, Mr Garth,” continued the banker, in his suavest tone. “ I am 
glad that you arrived just in time to find me here. I know you count 
your minutes.” 

“ Oh,” said Caleb, gently, wdth a slow swing of his head on one 
side, as he seated himself and laid his hat on the floor. He looked at 
the ground, leaning furwaicl and letting his long fingers droop be- 
tween his legs, while each finger moved in succession, as if it were 
sharing some thought which filled his large quiet brow. 

Mr Bulstrode, like every one else who knew Caleb, was used to his 
slowness in beginning to speak on any tonic wdiich he felt to be im- 
portant, and rather exi>ected that he was about to recur to the buying 
of some houses in Bliiulmuii’s Court, for the sake of pulling them 
down, as a sacrifice of property which would be well repaid by the 
influx of air and light on tliat spot. It was by ]>roposition8 of this 
kind that Caleb wjis sometimes troublesome to his employers ; but he 
had usually found Bulstrode reatly to meet him iii projects of im- 
provement, and they had got on well together. When he spoke 
again, however, it was to say, in rather a subdued voice — 

“ I have just come away from Stone Couit, Mr Bulstrode.” 

“ You found nothing wrong there, I hope,” said the banker ; I 
w’as there myself yesterday. Abel has done well with the lambs this 
year.” 

" Why, yes,” said Caleb, looking up gravely, “ there is something 
wToiig — a stranger, who is very ill, I think. He w ants a doctor, ana 
I came to tell you of that. His name is Baffles.” 

He saw the shock of his W'oiils passing through Bulstrode’s £came. 
On this subject the banker had thought that his fears were too con- 
stantly on the watch to be taken by sui*prise ; but he h^ been, 
mistaken. 

“ Poor W'retch ! ” he said in a compassionate tone, though his lips 
trembled a little. " Do you know how he came there % ” 
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^ " I took him myself,” said Caleb, quietly — “ took him up in my 
gig. He had ^ot down from the roacn, ana was walking a little be- 
yond the turning from the toll-house, and 1 overtook him. He re- 
membered seeing me with you once before, at Stone Court, and lie 
nsked me to take him on. I sa^v he was ill : it seemed to me the right 
thing to do, to carry him under shelter. And now I think you should 
lose no time in getting advice for liim.” Caleb took up liis hat from 
the floor as he ended, and rose slowly from his seat. 

“ Certainly,” said Bulstrode, wdiosc mind w’as very active at this 
moment. Perhaps you will yourself oblige me, Mr Garth, by call- 
ing at Mr Lydgate’s as you pass — or stay ! he may at this hour pro- 
baoly be at the Hospital. I will fii-st send my man on the homo 
there with a note this instant, and then I will myself ride to Stone 
Court" 

Bulstrode quickly wrote a note, and went out himself to give the 
commission to his man. When he returned, Caleb was standing as 
before with one hand on the back of the chair, holding his hat with 
the other. In Bulsirode’s mind the dominant thought was, " Perhaps 
Rafiles only spoke to Garth of his illness. Garth may wonder, as ho 
must have done before, al this disrejniiable fellow’s claiming intimacy 
with me ; but he ’will know nothing. And he is friendly to me — 
can be of use to him.” 

He longed for some confmnation of this hopeful conjecture, but to 
have asked any question as to what Rallies luul said or done would 
have been to betray fear. 

I am exceedingly obliged to you, Mr Garth,” he .said, in his usual 
tone of politeness. “ My servant will be back in a few minutes, and 
I shall then go myself to see what can be done for this unfortunate 
man. Perhaps you had some other business with me 1 If so, pray 
be seated.” 

" Thank you,” said Caleb, making a slight gesture with his right 
hand to waive the invitation. “ I wish to say, Mr Bulstrode, that I 
must request you to put your business into some other hands than 
mine. 1 am obliged to you for your handsome w'ay of meeting me — 
about the letting of Stone Coiu’t, and all other business. But 1 must 
give it up.” 

A sharp certainty entered like a stab into Bulstrode’s soul. 

" This is sudden, Mr Garth,” was all he could say at first. 

" It is,” said Caleb ; “ but it is quite fixed. I must give it up.” 

He spoke with a firmness which was very gentle, and yet he could 
see that Bulstrode seemed to cower under tliat gentleness, his face 
looking dried and his eyes swerving away from the glance which 
rested on him. Caleb felt a deep pity for him, but he could have 
used no pretexts to account for his resolve, even if they wdhld have 
been of any use. 

You have been led to this, I apprehend, by Home slander^ con- 
cerning me uttered by that unhappy creature,” said Bulstrode, anxious 
now to know the utmost. 
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“ That is true. I can’t deny that I act upon what I heard from him.” 

" You are a conscientious man, Mr Garth— a man, I trust, who feels 
himself accountable to God. You would not wish to injure me by 
being too ready to believe a slander,” said Bulstrode, casting about for 
pleas that might Ijc adapted to his hearer’s mind. That is a poor 
reason for giving up a connection which I think I may say will be 
mutually beneficial.” 

“ I would injure no man if I could help it,” said Caleb ; even if I 
thought God winked at it. I hope I should have a feeling for my 
fellow-creature. But, sir — I am obliged to believe that this Raifles 
has told me the truth. And I can’t be happy in working with you, 
or profiting by you. It hurts my mind. I must beg you to seek an- 
other agent.” 

“ Very well, Mr Garth. But I must at least claim to know the 
worst that he has told you. I must know what is the foul speech that 
I am liable to be the victim of,’' said Bulstro<le, a certain amount of 
anger beginning to mingle with his humiliation before this quiet man 
who renounced liis benefits. 

“ Tliat’s needless,” said Caleb, waving his hand, bowing his head 
slightly, and not swerving from the tone which had in it the merciful 
intention to spare this pitiable man. “ What he hiis said to me will 
never pass from my lips, unless something now unknown forces it 
from me. If you led a harmful life for gain, and kei)t others out of 
their rights by deceit, to get the more for yourself, I daresay you re- 
pent — you would like to go back, and can’t : that must be a bitter 
thing ” — Caleb paused a moment and shook his head — it is not for 
me to make your life harder to you.” 

“ But you do — you do make it harder to me,” said Bulstrode, con- 
strained into a genuine, pleading cry. “You make it harder tome 
by turning your back on me.” 

“ That rm forced to do,” said Caleb, still more gently, lifting up 
his hand. “ I am sorry. I don’t judge you and say, he is wicked, 
and I am righteous. God forbid. 1 don’t know every.thing. A man 
may do wrong, and his will may rise clear out of it, thou^i he can’t 
get his life clear. That’s a bad punishment. If it is so with you, — 
well. I’m very sorry for you. But I have that feeling inside me, that 
I can’t go on working with you. That’s all, Mr Bulstrode. Every- 
thing else is buried, so far as my will goes. And I wish you good- 
day.^ 

“ One moment, Mr Garth 1 ” said Bulstrode, hurriedly. “ I may 
trust then to your solemn assurance that you will not repeat either to 
man or woman what — even if it have any degree of truth in it — is 
yet a malicious representation 1 ” 

Caleb’^wrath was stirred, and he said, indignantly — 

“ Why should I have said it if I didn’t mean it ? I am in no fear 
of you. Such tales as that will never tempt my tongue.” 

“ £.\cuse me — I am agitated — I am the victim of this abandoned 
man.” 
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‘‘ Stop a bit I you have got to consider whether you didn’t help to 
make him worse", when you profited by Jiia vices.” 

You are wronging me by too iviidily believing him,” said Bul- 
strode, oppressed, as by a uightiiiare, with the inability to deny flatly 
what Rafnes might have said ; and yet feeling it an escape that Caleb 
hod not so stated it to him as to ask for that flat denial. 

“ No,” said Caleb, lifting his haiul deinvcatingly ; “ I am remly to 
believe better, when better is jiroved. 1 rol) you of no good chance. 
As to speaking, 1 hold it a crime to c*x])ose a man’s sin unless I’m 
clear it must be done to save the innocent. That is my way of 
thinking, Mr Bulstrode, and what I say. I’ve no need to swear. I 
wish you good-day.” 

Some hours later, 'when he was at home, Caleh said to his wife, 
incidentally, that he had had some little iliilta'i^nces with Bulstrode, 
and that in consequence, he had given up all notion of taking Stone, 
Court, and indeed had resigned doing further bnsim;sH for liini. 

“ He was disposed to interfere too miuOi, was he ?” said Mrs Garth, 
imagining that her Inisband luul heen touched on his sensitive point, 
and not been allow'ed to do wlmt he thought right as to materials anti 
modes of work. 

“Oh,” said Caleb, bowing his head ami w’jiving his haml gravely* 
And Mrs Gai'th knew that this was a sign of his not intending to 
speak further on the subject. 

As for Bulstrode, he had almost immetliatoly niountetl his horse and 
set off for Stone (^nirt, being anxious to arrive there before Lydgate. 

His mind w’^as crow’ded with images ami conjectures, which w^erc a 
language to his hopes and fears, just as we liear tones from the vi- 
brations which shake our w'hole system. The detqi humiliation with 
which he had winced under Caleb Garth’s kiiowle<lgc of his past and 
rejection of his patronage, alternated with and almost gave w'ay to the 
sense of safety in the tact that Garth, and no other, liad been the 
man to whom Raflles had spoken. It seemed to him a sort of earnest 
that Providence intende<l nis rescue fiom worse consequences ; tlie 
way being tliii.s left open for the hope of secrecy, 'riiat Raffles should 
be afflicted with illness, that he should have Ixten led to Stone Court 
rather than elsewhere — Bnlsirodc’s lieait fluttered at the vision of 
probabilities which these events coiijni-ed iq). If it should liini out 
that he was freed from all danger of disgrace — if he could breathe in 

E erfect liberty — his life shouhl he more consccraUsl than it had ever 
eon before. He mentally lifted up this vow as if it would urge the 
result he longed for — he tried to believe in the potency or that 
prayerful resolution — its potency to determine dc.atli. He knew that 
he ought to say, “Thy will be ^one;” and he said it often.. But the 
intense desire remained that the will of God might be the death of 
that hated man. 

Yet when he arrived at Stone Court he could not see the change 
in Raflles without a shock. But for his pallor and feebleness, Bm- 
strode would have called the change in him entirely mental. Instead 
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of his loud tormenting mood^ he showed an intense, vague terror, and 
seemed to deprecate Bulstrc^e’s anger, because the. money was all 
gone — ^he had been robbed — ^it had half of it been taken from him. 
He had only come here because he was ill and somebody was hunting 
him — somebody was after him : he had told nobody anything, he had 
kept his mouth shut. Bulstrode, not knowing the significance of these 
symptoms, intepreted this new nervous susceptibility into a means 
of alarming Katflcs into true confessions, and taxed him with false- 
hood in saying that he had not told anything, since he had just told 
the man who took him up in his gig and brought him to Stone Court. 
Rallies denied this with solenm adjurations ; the fact being that the 
links of consciousness were interrui>tcd in him, and that his minute 
terror-stricken narrative to Caleb Garth had been delivered under a 
set of visionary impulses ^ hicli had dropped back into darkness. 

Bulstrode’s heart sank again at this sign that he could get no grasp 
over the wretched man^s mind, and that no word of Raffles could be 
trusted as to the fact which he most wantcid to know, namely, 
Avhether or not he liad really kept silence to every one in the neign- 
bourhood except Caleb Garth. The housekeeper had told him with- 
out the least constraint of manner that since Mr Garth left. Raffles 
liad asked her for beer, and after that had not spoken, seeming very ill. 
On that side it might be concluded that there had been no betrayal, 
Mrs Abel thought, like the servants at The Shrubs, that the strange 
man belonged to the unpleasant “kin” who arc among the troubles 
of the rich ; she liad at first refcn’cd the kinship to Mr Rigg, and 
where there was property left, the buzzing presence of such large 
blue-bottles seemed natural enough. How he could be “kin” to 
Bulstrode as well was not so clear, but Mrs Abel agreed with her 
husband that there "was “ no knowing,” a proposition which had a 
great deal of mental food for her, so that she shook her liead over it 
without further K])eculatioii. 

In less than an hour Lydgate arrived. Bulstrod(», met him outside 
the wainscoated parlour, where Raffles was, and said — 

“ I have called you in, Mr Lydgate, to an unfortunate man who 
was once in my employment, many yearn ago. Afterwards he went 
to America, and returned I fear to an idle dissolute life. Being des- 
titute, he has a claim on me. He wa.s slightly connected with Rigg, 
the former owner of this place, and in consemieiice found his way 
here. I believe he is seriously ill : apparently ^is mind is affected. 
I feel bound to do the utmost for him,^ 

Lydgate, who had the remembrance of his last conversation with 
Bulstr^e strongly upon him, w’^as not disposed to say an unnecessaiy 
word to him, and bowed slightly in answer to tliis account ; but just 
before entering the room he turned automatically and said, “ What is 
his name?” — to know names being as much a part of the medical 
man’s accomplishment as of the practical politician’s. 

“ Raffles, «fohn Raffles,” said Bulstrode, who hoped that whatever 
became of Raffles, Lydgate would never know any more of him. 
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When he hacl thoroughly examined and considered the patient, 
Lydgate ordered that he should go to bed, and be kept there in as 
complete quiet as possible, and then went with Bulstrode into another 
room. 

“ It is a serious case, I apprehend,” said the banker, before Lydgate 
began to speak. 

“ No — and yes,” said Lydgate, half dubiously, “ It is difficult to 
decide os to the possible cllect of long-standing complications; but 
the man had a robust constitution to begin witli. 1 should not 
expect this attack to be fatal, though of course the system is in a 
ticklish state. He should be well wat ched and at tended to.” 

" I will remain here myself,” said Bulbtroile. “ Mrs Abel and her 
husband are inexperienced. 1 can easily remain here for the night, 
if you will oblige me by taking a note for Mrs Bulstrode.” 

‘‘I should think that is haidly necessary,” said Lydgate. “He 
seems tame and terrified enough. He might become more unmanage- 
able. But there is a man here — is there not V* 

“ I have more than once stayed hei’e a few nights for the sake of 
seclusion,” said Bulstrode, indifferently; “1 am quite dispose* I to do 
so now. Mrs Abel and her luisband can I'clieve or aid me, if neces- 
sary.” 

“ Very well. Then I need give my directions only to you,” said 
Lydgate, not feeling surprised at a little peculiarity in Bulstrode. 

“You think, then, that the case is liopeful?” said Bulstrode, when 
Lydgate had ended giving his onlers. 

“Unless there turn out to be further complications, such as I have 
not at present detected — yes,” .said Lydgate. “ He may pass on to a 
worse stage ; but 1 sliuuld not wonder if he got better in n few days, 
by adhering to the treatment I have prescribed. There must lie firm- 
ness. Remember, if he calls for liquoi-s of any sort, not to give 
them to him. In my opinion, men in his condition are ofteuer killed 
by treatment than hy the disease. Still, new symptoms may arise. 
I shall come again to-morrow morning.” 

After waiting for the note to be earned to Mrs Bulstrode, Lydgate 
rode aw^, fonniiig no conjectures, in the first instance, about the nis- 
tory of Raffles, but rehearsing the Avhole argument, wliich had lately 
been much stirred by the imblication of Dr Ware/s abundant expen- 
ciice in America, as to the right way of treating ciises of alcoholic 
poisoning such as this. Lydgate, when abroad, liad already been in- 
terested in this question : he was strongly convinced against the pre- 
valent practice of allowing alcohol anti persistently administering 
large doses of opium ; and he had repeatedly acted on this conviction 
■witn a favourable result. 

“ The man is in a diseased state,” he thouglit, “ but there's a good 
deal of wear in him still. I sujipose he is an object of charity to 
bulstrode. It is curious what patenes of hardness and tenderness lie 
side by side in men’s dispositions. Bulstrode seems the most unsym- 
pathetic fellow I ever saw about some peuxfie, and yet he has taken 
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no end of trouble, and spent a great detil of inoiiey, on beiievoieiit 
objects. I suppose he has some test by which he ^ds out whom 
Heaven cares for— he has made up his mind that it doesn’t care for 
me.” 

This streak of bitterness came from a plenteous source, and kept 
widening in the current of his thought as lie neared Lowick Gate. 
He had not been there since his first intemew with Bulstrode in the 
morning, having been found at the Hospital by the banker’s messen- 
ger ; and for the first time he was returning to his home without the 
vision of any expedient in the background which left him a hope of 
jaising money enough to deliver him from the coming destitution of 
e.verything which made his m{iiTi(*d life tolerable — everything wliich 
saved him and llosamond from that bare isolation in wliich they would 
be forced to recognise Iruv little of a comfort they could be to each 
«)ther. It was more beamble to do without tenderness for himself 
than to see that his own tenderness could make no amends for the 
lack of other things to her. The sufferings of his own pride from hu- 
miliations past and to come were keen enough, yet they were hardly 
distinguishable to himself from that more acute pain which domi- 
nated them — the pain of foreseeing that llosamond would come to re- 
gard him (chiefly as tlu? cause of ilisappointmcnt and unhappiness to 
her. He had never liked the makeshifts of poverty, and they had never 
before entered into his prospects for himself ; but he was beginning 
now to imagine how two creatures who loved (‘tich other, and hml a 
stock of thoughts in common, might laugh over their shabby furni- 
ture, and their calculations how far they could afford butter and egjjs. 
But the glimpse of that poetry seemed as far off from him as the 
carelessness of the golden age ; in jioor Rosamond’s mind there was 
not room enough for luxuries to look small in. lie got down from 
his horse in a very sad mood, and went into the house, not expecting 
to be cheered except by his dinner, and reflecting that before the 
c'vening closed it would be wise to tell Rosamond of his applic-ation 
to Blllslro<l(^ and its failure. It would be well not to lose time in 
preparing her for the worst. 

lint his dinner Avaited long for him before lie Avas able to eat it. 
For on entering he found that l)c»ver’s agent had already put a man 
in the house, and Avhen he asked Avlierc Mrs Ly<lgatc AV’as, he AA^as told 
that slie was in lier bedroom. He aatiR up ami found her stretched 
on the bed pale and silent, witliout an ansAA'cr even in her face to any 
Avoixl or look of liis. He sat doAvui by the bed and leaning over her 
said with almost a cry of prayer — 

“ Forgive me for this misery, my poor Rosamond ! Let us only 
love one another.” 

She looked at him silently, still Avith the blank despair on her 
face ; but then tlie tears began to fill her blue eyes, and her lip trem- 
bled. The strong man had had too much to bear that day. He 
his head fall besiilc hers and sobbed. 

He did not hinder her from going to her father early in the mom- 
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ing — seemed now that he ought not to hinder her from doing as 
she pleased. In half an hour she (‘;:nie back, nn<l said that papa and 
mmuuia wished her to go and stay with them while tilings were in 
ttis miserable state. Papa siiid he could do luthing about the debt — 
if he paid this, there would be half-a-dozen more. She had better 
come back home again till Lydgate had g(»t a comfortable home for 
her. “ Do you object, Tertius 1 ” 

“ Do as you like,” said Lydgate. “ Jbit things are not coming to a 
crisis immediately. There is no hurry.” 

“ I should not go till to-moiTow,” said Rosamond ; “ I shall want 
to pack my clothes.” 

“Oh I would wait a little longer than to-nuuTOW — there is no 
knowing what may happen,” said Lydgate, with bitter irony. “ T 
may get my neck broken, and that may make things easier to you.” 

It w'as Lydgate*.s misfortune and Kosainond’s too, that liis tender- 
ness towards her, which Wiis both an emotional ])ronii)ting niitl a well- 
considered resolve, wtus inevitably interrui>ied by these outbursts of 
indignation either ironical or remonstrant. She thought them totally 
unwarranted, aii<l the repulsion which this exceptional severity ex- 
cited in her wjus in danger of making the nK)re persistent tenderue.ss 
unaccej)table. 

“ I see you do not wish me to go,” she said, with chill mildness ; 
“ why can you not say so, without that kind of viuh'uce ? I shall 
stay until you request me to do otherwise.” 

Lydgate said no more, hut went out on his roiiiuls. He felt bruised 
and shattered, and there was a dark line under his eyes which Hosa- 
inond had not seen h(*fore. She could not hear to look at him. Ter- 
tius had a way of taking things which made lliem a great deal worse 
for her. 


CHAPTEK LXX. 


Our dt'i'ds Mtill tnavid with us fn>jn jifur, 

And what wo havo Imtii makes ns what, we «ro. 

Bulstrode’s lirst object after Lydgate had left Stone (>»urt was to 
examine Eafflc.s’s pockets, wliicli he imagiiKMl were sure to carry 
signs in the shape of hotel-lulls of the places he htwl Htoj)ped in, if he 
had not told the tnith in saying that he had come straight from Liver- 
l)ool because he was ill and had no money. There were various bills 
crammed into his pocket-book, but none of a later date than Christmas 
at any other place, except one, which bore date that morning. This 
was crumpled up wi^li a haiidlull about a horse-fair in onC ot his taii- 
ibekets, and represented the cost of three days’ stay at an inn at Bilk- 
ley, where the fair was held— a town at least foitv miles from Middle- 
march. The bill was heavy, and since Ilaities had no luggage with 
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him, it seemed probable that he had left his portmanteau behind in 
payment, in order to save money for his travelling fare ; for his mrse 
was empty, and he had only a couple of sixpences and some loose 
pence in his pockets. 

‘Bulstrode gathered a sense of safety from these indications that 
Rallies had really kejjt at a distance from Middlemarch since his 
memorable visit at Christmas. At a distance and among people who 
were strangers to Bui strode, what satisfaction could there be to 
Rafllcs’s tormenting, self-magnifying vein in telling old scandadous 
stories about a Middlemarch banker? And wliat harm if he did 
talk ? The chief point now was to keep vratch over him as long as 
there was any danger of that intelligible raving, that unaccountable 
impulse to tell, which seemed to have acted towanls Caleb Garth ; 
jind Bulstrode felt much anxiety lest some such impulse should come 
over him at the sight of Lydgate. lie sat up alone with him through 
the night, only ordering the housekeeper to lie down in her clothes, 
HO as to be ready when he called her, alleging his own indisposition 
to sleep, and his anxiety to carry out the doctor’s ordera. He did 
carry tliem out faithfully, although Rallies was incessantly asking for 
brandy, and declaring tliat lie wius sinking away — that the earth was 
sinking away from under him. lie was restless and sleepless, but 
still quailing and manageable. On the offer of the food ordered by 
Lydgate, which he refused, and the denial of other things which he 
demanded, he seemed to concentrate all his terror on Bulstrode, im- 
ploringly deprecating his angi*!*, his revenge on him by starvation, 
and declaring with strong oaths that he had never told any mortal a 
word against him. Even this Bulstrode felt that he would not have 
liked Lydgate to hear ; but a more alarming sign of fitful alternation 
in his delirium was, that in the morning twilight Raflles suddenly 
s(*cmod to imagine a doctor present, adilressing him and declaring 
that Bulstrode wanted to starve him to death out of revenge for tell- 
ing, when he never had told. 

Biilstrode’s native imperiousness and strength of determination 
served him well. This delicate-looking nnin, himself nervously 
perturbed, found the needed stimulus in his sti’enuous circumstances, 
and through that dilficult nidit and morning, wdiile he had the air of 
an animated corpse returned to movement without warmth, holding 
the mastery by its chill impassibility, his mind w'as intensely at work 
thinking of wdiat ho had to guard against and what W'ould win him 
security. Whatever prayers he might lift up, whatever statements 
he might inwardly make of this man’s WTetrhed spiritual condition, 
and tlie duty he himself w’as under to submit to the pimishment 
divinely api>binted for him rather than to wish for evil to another — 
through all this effort to condense words into a solid mental state, 
there pierced and spread with irresistible vividness the images of th^ 
events he desired. And in the train of those images came the9 
a][)ology. He could not but see the death of Raffles, and see in it his 
ow'u deliverance. What w'as the removal of this wretched creature 1 
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He was impenitent — ^but were not public criminals impenitent ? — 
yet the law decided on tlieir fate, should Providence ui this case 
award death, there was no sin in contemplating death as the desirable 
issue — if he kept his hands from hastening it — if he scrupulously did 
what was prescribed. Even here there might be a mistake : bunion 
prescriptions were fallible things : Lydgate had said that treatment 
had hastened death, — why not liis own method of treatment '? But 
of course intention was everything in the ijuestion of right and wrong.* 

And Bulstrode set himself to keep his intention separate from his 
desire. He inwardly declared that he intended to obey orders. Why 
should he have got into any aigiunent about the validity of these 
orders ? It was only the commmi trick of desire— which avails itself 
of any irrelevant scepticism, tinding larger room for itself in all un- 
certainty about effects, in eveiy obscurity that looks like the absence 
of law. Still, he did obey the orders. 

His anxieties continuallj' glanced towards Lydgate, and liis remem- 
brance of what had taken place betureen them the morning before 
was accompanied with sensibilities which had not been roused at all 
during the actual scene. lie had then cart‘d but little about Lyd- 
gate’s painful impresj:ions with regaiil to the suggest i‘d cbnnge in the 
Hospital, or about the disi)ositiou towards himself which what ho 
hela to be his justiliable refusal of a rather exorbitant icq nest iniglit . 
call forth. He reciured to the scene now with a perception that he 
had probably made Lydgate bis enemy, and with an awakened desire 
to propitiate him, or rather to create iii him a strong s(*nso of personal 
obbgation. lie regretted that he had not at once made even an un- 
reasonable money-sacrifice. For in case of unpleasant susiiicions or 
even knowledge gathered from the niving of KafHes, Bulstrode would 
have felt that he had a defence in Lyilgate’s mind by having con- 
ferred a momentous benclit on him. But the regrc't liad ]ierhaps 
come too late. 

Strange, piteous conflict in the soul of this unhappy man, wdio had 
longed mr years to be better than he wits — who luul taken his selfish 
passions into discij)line and clad them in si^vcre robijs, so that he liad 
W'alked with them as a devout quire, till now that a terror had risen 
among them, and they could chant no longer, but threw out llieii* 
common cries for safety. 

It was nearly the middle of the day before Lydgate arrived : lie 
had meant to come earlier, but had biten detained, he said ; and his 
shattered looks were noticed by Bulslrcwle. But he imniccliately 
threw himself into the consideration of the patient, and inquired 
strictly into all that had occurred. Baftles was wt»rse, woubi lake 
hardly any food, was persistently wakeful and restlessly raving ; but 
still not violent. Contrary to Bulstrocle’s alarmed expectation, he 
took little notice of Lydgate’s presence, and continued to talk or 
nltmiur incoherently. 

" I^at do you think of him V* said Bulstrode, in piivate. 

The symptoms are W'orse.” 
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“ You are less hopeful 1 ” 

" No ; 1 still think he may come round. Are you going to stay 
here yourself 1” said Lydgate, looking at Bulstrode witn an abrupt 
question, which made him uneasy, though in reality it was not due 
to any suspicious conjecture. 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Bulstrode, governing himself and speak^ 
with deliberation. Mrs Bulstrode is advised of the reasons which 
*detain me. Mrs Abel and her husband are not experienced enough 
to be left quite alone, and this kind of responsibility is scarcely in- 
cluded in their service of me. You have some fresh instructions, 
I mesume.” 

The chief new instruction that Lydgate had to give was on the 
administration of extremely moderate doses of opium, in case of the 
sleeplessness continuing' cfter several hours. He had taken the pre- 
caution of bringing opium in his jiocket, and he gave minute direc- 
tions to Bulstrode as to the doses, and the point at which they should 
cease. He insisted on the risk of not ceasing ; and repeated his 
order that no alcohol should be given. 

" From what I see of the case,” he ended, " narcotism is the only 
thing I should be much afraid of. He may wear through even with- 
out much food. There’s a good deal of strength in him.” 

** You look ill yourself, Mr Lydgate — a most unusual, I may say 
unprecedented thing in my knowleage of you," said Bulstrode, show- 
ing a solicitude as unlike liis indifference the day before, as his pre- 
sent recklessness about his own fatigue was unlike his habitual self- 
cherishing anxiety. “ I fear you are harassed.” 

“ Yes, 1 am,” said Lydgate, brusquely, holding his hat, and ready 
to go. 

“Something new, I fear,” said Bulstrode, inquiringly. “ Pray be 
seated.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Lydgate, with some hauteur. “ I mentioned 
to you yesterday what was the state of my affairs. There is nothing 
to add, except that the execution has since then been actually put 
into my house. One can tell a good deal of trouble in a shoYt sen*- 
tence. I will say good-inoniing.’^ 

“ Stay, Mr Lydgate, stay,” said Bulstrode ; “ I have been reconsi- 
dering this subject. I was yesterday taken by sunrise, and saw it 
supemcially. Mrs Bulstrode is anxious for her niece, and I myself 
should grieve at a calamitous change in your position. Claims on 
me are numerous, but on reconsideration, I esteem it right that I 
should incur a small sacrifice rather than leave you unaided. You 
said, I think, that a thousand pounds w'ould suffice entirely to free 
you from your burthens, and enable you to recover a firm stand 

“ Yes'i” said Lydgate, a great leap of joy within him surmounting 
every other feeling ; “ that would pay all my debts, and leave me a 
little on hand. I could set about economising in our vray of livii^. 
And by-and-by my practice might look up.” 

“ If you wiu wait a moment, Mr Lydgate, I will draw a cheque to 
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that amount. I am aware that help, to be effectual in these coses, 
should be thorough.” 

While Bulstroae "WTote, Ljrdgate tiinied to the window thinking of 
home — ^thinking of his liie with its good start saved from frustra- 
tion, its good purposes still unbroken. 

" You can give me a note of hand for this, Mr Lydgate,” said the 
banker, advancing towards him witli the cheque. “ And by-and-by, 
1 heme, you may be in circumstances gradually to repay me. Mean- 
while, I haye pleasure in thinking that you will be released from 
further difficulty.” 

" I am deeply obliged to you,” said Lydgate. “ You have restored 
to me the prospect of working with some happiness and some chance 
of good.” 

ft appeared to him a very natural movement in Bulstrode that he 
should nave reconsidered his refusal : it corresponded with the more 
munificent side of his character. But as he put his hack into a 
canter, that he might get the sooner home, and tell the good news to 
Bo.samond, and get cash at the bank to pay over to Dovei'’s agent, 
there crossed his mind, with an unpleasant impression, as from a 
dark-winged flight uf evil augury across his vision, the thought of 
that contrast in himself which a few months had brought — that he 
should be overjoyed at being under a strong personal obligation — ^tliat 
he should be overjoyed at getting money lor himself from Bulstrode. 

The banker felt that he had done something to nullify one cause 
of uneasiness, and yet he was scarcely the easier. He did not measure 
the quantity of diseased motive which had made him wish for Lyd- 
gate’s goodwill, but the quantity was none the less actively there, 
uke on irritating agent in nis blood. A man vows, and yet will not 
cast away the means of breaking his vow. Is it that he distinctly 
means to break it ? Not at all ; but the desires which tend to break 
it are at work in him dimly, and make their way into his imagination, 
and relax Ids muscles in the very moments when he is telling himself 
over.c^oin the reasons for his vow. Raffles, recovering quickly, 
returning to the free use of his odious powers — how could Bmstrode 
wish for that ? Raffles dead was tlie image that brought release, and 
indirectly he prayed for that way of release, beseecJ^g that, if it 
were possible, the rest of his days liere below might be freed from the 
threat of an ignominy which would break him utterly as on instru- 
ment of God’s service. Lydgate’s opinion was not on the side of 
promise that this prayer 'would be fulfilled ; and as the day advanced, 
Rulstrode felt himself getting irritated at the persistent life in this 
man, whom he would fain have seen sinking into the silence of death : 
imperious will stirred murderous impulses towards this brute life, 
over which will, by itself, had no power. He said inwardly* that ho 
was getting too much worn ; he would not sit up with the patient to- 
night, but leave him to Mrs Abel, who, if necessaiy, could call her 
husband. 

At six o’clock, Raffles, having had only fitful perturbed snatches of 
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Bleep, from which he waked with fresh restlessnesa and perpetual cries 
that he was sinking away, Bulstrode began to administer the opium 
according to Lydgate^s directions. At the end of half an hour or 
more he called Mrs Abel and told her that he found himself unfit for 
further watching. He must now consi^ the patient to her care ; 
and he proceeded to repeat to her Lydgate’s directions as to the 
quantity of each dose. Mrs Abel had not before known anything of 
Lydgate’s prescriptions ; she had simply prepared and brought what- 
ever Bulstrode ordeied, and had done what he pointed out to her. 
She began now to ask what else she should do besides administering 
the opium. 

Nothing at present, except the offer of the soup or the soda-water : 
you can come to me for further directions. Unless there is any 
important change, I shall not come into the room again to-nicht. 
You will fUik your husband for help, if necessary. I must go to bed 
early.” 

“ You’ve much need, sir, I’m sure,” said Mrs Abel, “ and to take 
something more strengthening than what you’ve done.” 

Bulstrode went away now without anxiety as to what Raffles might 
say in his raving, which had taken on a muttering incoherence not 
likely to create any dangerous belief. At any rate he must risk.this. 
He went down into the wainscoated parloiu* first, and began to con- 
sider whether he would not have his liorse saddled and go home by 
the moonlight, and give up caring for earthly consecjucnces. iTien. 
he wished that he had begged Lydgate to come agam that evening' 
Perhaps he might deliver a different opinion, and think that Raffles 
was getting into a less hopeful state. Should he send for Lydgate ] 
If Raffles were really getting woi'se, and slowly dying, Bulstrode felt 
that ho could go to bed and sleei* in gratitude to Providence. But 
was he worse 7 Lydgate might come and simply say that he was 
^oing on as he expected, and predict that he would by-and-by fall 
into a good sleep, and get well. What was the use of sending for 
him] Bulstrode shrank from that result. No ideas or opinions 
could hinder him from seeing the one probability to be, that Raffles 
recoyered would be just the same man as before, with his strength as 
a tormentor renewed, obliging him to drag away his wife to spend her 
years apart from her friends and native place, caiTying an auenating 
suspicion against him in her heart. 

He had sat an hour and a half in this conflict by the firelisht only, 
when a sudden thought made him rise and light the hed-cancQe, which 
he had brought down with him. The thought was, that he had not 
told Mrs Abel when the doses of opium must cease. 

He took hold of the candlestick, but stood motionless for a lopff 
while. She might already have jpven him more than Lydgate had 
prescribed. But it was excusable in him, that he should forget pjurt 
of an onler, in his present wearied condition. He walked up-stairs, 
candle in hand, not knowing whether he should straightway enter 
his own room and go to bed, or turn to the patienPs room and rectify 
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his omission. He paused in the passage, wiUi his face turned towards 
Eoffles’s room, and he could hear him moaning and murmuring. Ho 
was not asleep, then. Who could km)^v' that Lydgate’s prescrip- 
tion would not be better disobeyed than followed, since there was still 
no sleep 1 

He turned into Ids own room. Before he had quite undressed, 
Mrs Abel rapped at the door ; he opened it an inch, so that he could 
hear her speak low. 

“ If you please, sir, should I have no brandy nor nothing to give 
the poor creetur ? He feels sinking away, ami nothing else will he 
swaller — ^and but little strength in it, if he did — only the opium. 
And he says more and more he’s sinking down through the eartli.” 

To her suiprise, Mr Bulstrodc did not answer. A struggle was 
going on withm him. 

“ I think he must die for want o’ siippoi-t, if he goes on in that 
way. When I nursed my poor master, Mr Robisson, I had to give 
him port-wine and brandy constant, and a big glass at a time,” added 
Mrs Abel, with a touch of remonstrance in her tone. 

But again Mr Bulstrode did not answer immediately, and she con- 
tinued, “ It’s not a tune to sj^jirc when |)e()ple are at death’s door, nor 
would you wish it, sir, I’m sure. • Else I should give him our own 
bottle o* rum as we keep by us. But a sitter-iip so as you’ve been, 
and doing everything as laid in your power 

Here a key was thrust through the inch of doorway, and Mr Bul- 
strodc said huskily, That is the key of the wine-cooler. You will 
find plenty of brandy there.” 

Early in the morning — about six — Mr Bulstrode rose and spent 
some time in prayer. Does any one snp])ose that jnivate prayer is 
necessarily candid — necessarily goes to the roots of action ? Private 
prayer is inaudible speech, and speech is rej)re.sentiitive : who cun re- 
present himself just as he is, even in his own rellections ? Bulstrode 
had not yet unravelled in his thought the confused prom])tings of the 
lost four-and-twenty hours. 

He listened in the passage, and could hear hard stertorous breath- 
ing. Then he walked out in the garden, and looked at the early 
rime on the grass and fresh spring leaves. When he re-entered the 
house, he felt startled at the sight of Mrs Abel. 

" How is your patient — asleep, I tliink he said, ^vith an attempt 

at cheerfulness in his tone. 

He’s gone very deep, sir,” said Mrs Abel. “ He went off gradual 
between three ana four o’clock. Would you plc-asti tf> go and look at 
him 1 I thought it no hann to leave him. My man’s gotui alicld, 
and the little girl’s seeing to the kettles.” 

Bulstrode went up. At a glance he knew that llaltlcs wan not in 
the sleep which brings revival, but in the sleej) which streams deeper 
and deeper into the gulf of death. 

He looked round *the room and saw a bottle with some brandy in 
it, and the almost empty opium xjhial. He put the phial out of 
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Bight, and carried the brandy-bottle down-stairs with him, locking it 
again in the wine-cooler. 

While breakfasting he considered whether he should ride to Mid- 
dlemarch at once, or wait for Lydgate’s arrival. He decided to wait, 
and told Mrs Abel that she might go about her work — ^he could watch 
in the bed-chamber. 

As he sat there and beheld the enemy of his peace going irrevocably 
into silence, he felt more at rest than he had done for many months. 
His conscience was soothed by the enfolding wing of secrecy, which 
seemed just then like an angel sent down for his relief. He drew out 
his pocket-book to review various memoranda there as to the arrange- 
ments he had projected and partly carried out in the prospect of quit- 
ting Middlemarch, and considered how far lie would let them stand 
or recall tliem, now that his absence would be brief. Some econo- 
mies which he felt desirable might still find a suitable occasion in his 
temporary withdrawal from management, and he hoped still that Mrs 
Casaubon would take a large share in the expenses of the Hospital. 
In that way the moments passed, until a change in the stertorous 
breathing was marked enough to draw his attention wholly to the 
bed, and forced him to think of the departing life, which had once 
been subservient to his own — which he had once been glad to find 
base enough for him to act on as he would. It 'was his gladness then 
which impelled him now to be glad that the life was at an end. 

And who could say that the death of Raffles had been hastened ? 
Wlio knew what would have saved him ? 

a nte arrived at half-past ten, in time to witness the final pause 
reath. When he entered the room Bulstrode observed a sud- 
den expression in his face, which was not so much surprise as a recog- 
nition that he had not judged correctly. He stood by the bed in 
silence for some time, with his eyes turned on the dying man, but 
with that subdued activity of expression which sho’wed that he was 
carrying on an inward debate. 

“ When did this change begin ? ” said he, looking at Bulstrode. 

“ I did not watch by him last night,” sai(l Bulstrode. “ I was over- 
Avom, and left him under Mrs Abel’s care. She said that he sank 
into sleep between three and four o’clock. When I came in before 
eight he was nearly in this condition.” 

Lydgate did not ask another question, but watched in silence until 
he said, “ It’s all over.” 

This morning Lydgate w’as in a state of recovered hope and free- 
dom. He had set out on his work with all his old animation, and 
felt liiinself strong enough to bear all the deficiencies of his married 
life. And he was conscious that Bulstrode had been a benefactor to 
him. But he was uneasy about this case. He had not expected it 
to terminate as it had clone. Yet he hardly knew how to put a ques- 
tion on the subject to Bulstrode ^vitliout appearing to insult him ; 
and if he examined the housekeeper — why, the man was dead. There 
seemed to be no use in implying that somebody’s ignorance or 
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imprudence had killed him. And after all, he himself might bo 
wrong. 

He and Bulst^e rode back to Middlemarch together, talking of 
many things — chiefly cholein and tlie chances of the Reform Bill in 
the House of Lords, and the timi resolve of the Political Unions. 
Nothing was said about Rallies, except that Bulstrode mentioned the 
necessity of having a grave for him in Lowick churchyard, and ob- 
served that, so far us he knew, the poor man had no connections, ex- 
cept Bigg, whom he had stated to be unfriendly lowaitls him. 

On returning liome Lydgate had a visit from Mr Farebrother. Tlie 
Vicar had not been in the town the. day before, but the news that 
there was an execution in Lydgate’s house had got to Lowick by the 
evening, having been carried by Mr Spicer, sboemaker and parish- 
clerk, who had it from his brother, the respectable hell-hanger in 
Lowick Gate. Since that evening when Lydgate bad come down 
from the billiard-room with Fred Vincy, Mr Farebrotlier’s thoughts 
about him had been rather gloomy. Playing at the Green Dragon 
once or oftener might have been a trifle in another man ; but in Lyd- 
gate it was one of several signs that he was getting unlike his former 
self. He was beginning to do things for which be had formerly even 
an excessive sconi. Whatever certain dissatisfactions in marriage, 
which some silly tinklings of go.ssip had given him hints of, miglit 
liave to do with this change, Mr Farebrother felt sure that it was 
cliiefly connected with the debts which were being more and more dis- 
tinctly reported, and he began to fear that any notion of Lydgate’s 
having resources or fiicnds in the background must be (luite illusory. 
The rebuff he bad met with in his first attempt to win Lydgate’s con- 
fidence, disinclined him to a second ; but this news of the. execution 
being actually in the house, determined the Vicar to overcome his 
reluctance. 

Lydgate had just dismissed a poor patient, in whom lie was much 
interested, and he came forvvanl to put out his band with an open 
cheerfulness w'hicli surprised Mr Farebrother. Coubl this too be a 
proud rejection of symjwtliy and help 1 Never mind ; the sympathy 
and help should he offered. 

" How are you, Lydgate ? I came to see you because I had licard 
something which made me anxious about you,” sai*! the Vicar, in the 
tone of a good brother, only that there was no reproucli in it. They 
were both seated by tliis lime, and Lydgate answered immediately — 
I think I know what you mean. You had beard that there was 
an execution in the house i ” 

" Yes ; is it true ? ” 

was true,” said Lydgate, with an air of freedom, as if l^cdid not 
mind talking about the affair now. " But the danger is over ; the 
debt is paid. I am out of my difiiciilties now : I shall be freed from 
debts, and able, I hope, to start afresh on a better i»lan.” 

"lam very thankful to hear it,” said the Vicar, falling hack in his 
Qhair, and speaking with that low-toned <piickiiess which often follows 
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the removal of a load. 1 like that better than all the news in the 
‘ Times.' I confess I came to you with a heavy heart.” 

“ Thank you for coming,” said Lydgate, coidially. " I can enjoy 
the kindness all the more because 1 am happier. I have certainly 
been a good deal crushed. I'm afraid I shall find the bruises still 

r iinfiil by-and-by,” he added, smiling rather sadly ; “ but just now 
can only feel that the torture-screw is off.'* 

Mr Farebrother was silent for a moment, and then said earnestly, 
“ My dear fellow, let me ask you one question. Forgive me if I take 
a liberty.” 

“ I don't believe you will ask anything that ought to offend me.” 

“ Then — this is iieces.sary to set my heart quite at rest — you have 
not — have you 1 — in onler to pay your debts, incuiTed another debt 
which may harass you worse hereafter ? ” 

“ No,” said Lydgate, colouring slightly. “ There is no reason why 
I shouhl not tell you — since the fact is so — that the pei-son to whom 
I am indebted is Biilstrode. He has made mo a very handsome ad- 
vance — a thousand pounds — and he can afford to wait for repay- 
ment.” 

“ Well, that is generous,” said Mr Farebrother, compelling himself 
to approve of the man whom he disliked. His delicate feeling shrank 
from dwelling even in Ills thought on the fact that he had always 
urged Lydgate to avoid any personal entanglement with Bulstrocle. 
He added immediatcdy, “ And Bnlstrcvde must naturally feel an in- 
terest in your welfare, after you have worked with InniMn a way 
which has probably reduced your income instead of adding to it. I 
am glad to think that he has acted accordingly.” 

Lydgate felt uncoml’ortiible under these kindly suppositions. They 
mode more distinct within him the uneasy consciousness which had 
shown its first dim stirrings only a few hours before, that Bulstrode's 
motives for his sudden beneficence following close upon the chillest 
indiffei’ciice might be merely selfish. He l(»t the kindly suppositions 
pass. He could not tell the history of the loan, but it was more 
vividly present with him than ever, as well as the fact wliich the 
Vicar delicately ignored — that this relation of personal indebtedness 
to Biilstrode was what he had once been most resolved to avoid. 

He began, instead of answering, to speak of his projected economies, 
and of his having come to look at his life from a different point of 
view. 

“ I shall set up a siiigery,” lie said. “ I really think I made a 
mistaken effort in that respect. And if Rosamond will not mind, I 
shall take an apprentice. I don't like tliese things, but if one carries 
them out faithfully they are not really lowering. I have had a 
severe galling^ to begin with ; that will make the small rubs seem 
easy.” 

Poor Lydgate ! the if Ro.sainomt will not mind,” which had fallen 
from him involuntarily its part of liis thought, was a simiificant mark 
of the yoke he bore. But IHr Farebrother, who.se hopes entered 
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strongly into the same cuiTent with Lydgate’s, and who knew nothing 
about him that could now raise a incfaucholy presentiment, left liiin 
with affectionate congratulation. 


CHAPTEE LXXI. 


** Clown. . . . 'Twas in the Bnnrh of Graites, wiinv, iiuloed, you liavon delight to 
sit, have you not? 

**yi'oth. 1 have ao ; because it is an open roinn, niul gotwl f<»r winter. 

**Clo. Why, very well then : I hope hei-e be tniths." 

— Alnisu re for Aleam re. 


Five days after the death of Rallies, Mr Ramhridge was standing at 
his leisure undfer tlie laige archway lea<liiig into tlie yaitl of tlie Green 
Dragon. He was not fond of solitary contemplation, but he liad only 
just come out of the lionse, and any human tignre standing at ease 
under the arehwjiy in the early afternoon wjis as certain to attract 
companionship as a pigeon which has fonnd something worth pecking 
at. In this case there was no material object to feed \i]>on, the 
eye of reason saw a probability of mental sustenance in the shape of 
gossip. Mr Hopkins, the meek-mannensl dra])er opposite, was the 
tlrst to act on this inward vision, being the more ambitious of a little 
masculine talk because his customers were chieliy women. Mr Bam- 
bridge was rather curt to the dmper, feeling that Hopkins w'as of 
course glad to talk to him, but that he wjis not going to waste much 
of his talk on Hopkins. Soon, however, tliere was a small cluster of 
more imj)ortant listeiiei’s, wlio Avere either deposit(*d from the passers- 
by, or had sauntered to the spot expre.ssly to see if there were any- 
thing going on at the Green Dragon; and Mr Bainhridge was finding 
it wwth his while to say many impressive things about the line studs 
lie had been seeing and the purchases he had made on ii journey in 
the north from Avhich he hud just returned. Gentlemen xjrcscnt 
Avere assured tliat Avhen they could sliOAV him anything to cut out a 
blood mare, a bay, rising four, Avhich Av^as to bi* seen at Doncaster if 
they chose to go and look at it, Mr Bambridgc Avould gratify them by 
being shot “ from here to Hereford.” Also, a nair of blacks Avhich he 
was going to put into the break recalled vividly to his mind a jiair 
Avhicli he had sold to Faulkner in 49, for a hundred guineas, and 
Avhicli Faulkner had sold for a hundred and sixty two months later 
— any gent Avho could disprove this statement being offered the pri- 
vilege of calling Mr Bambridgc by a very ugly name until the exer- 
cise made his throat dry. * 

Wlien the discourse aaum at this point of animation, came up Mr 
Frank HaAvley. He was not a man to coinjiromise his di^U by 
lounging at the Green Dragon^ but liax>i>ening to jiass along tne High 
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Street and seeing Bambrirlge on the other side, he took some of his 
long strides across to ask the horse-dealer 'whether he had found the 
first-rate gig-horse which he had engaged to look for. Mr Hawley 
was re<]uest^ to wait until he had seen a grey selected at BUkley : if 
that did not meet his wishes to a hair, Bambridjge did not know a 
horse when he saw it, which seemed to be the Highest conceivable 
unlikelihood. Mr Hawley, standing with his back to the street, was 
fixing a time for looking at the grey and seeing it tried, when a horse- 
man passed slowly by. 

“ Bulstrode !” said two or three voices at once in a low tone, one 
of them, which was the draper^s, respectfully prefixing the "Mr;” 
but nobody having more intention in this inteijectional naming than 
if they had said “ the Riverston coach ” when that vehicle smpeiued in 
the distance. Mr Hawley gave a careless glance round at Bulstrode’s 
back, but as Bambridge's eyes followed it he made a sarcastic 
grimace. 

" By jingo ! that reminds me,** he began, lowering his voice a little, 
" I picked up something else at Bilkley besides your gig-horse, Mr 
Hawley. I picked up a fine stoiy about Bulstrode. Do you know 
how he came by his foitune? Any gentleman wanting a bit of 
curious information, I can give it him free of expense. If everybody 
got their deserts, Bulstrode might have had to say his prayers at 
Botany Bay.’* 

"What do you meani** said Mr Hawley, thrusting his hands into 
liis pockets, and pushing a little forward under the archway. If 
Bulsti'ode should turn out to be a rascal, Frank Hawley had a pro- 
phetic soul. 

“ I had it from a party who was an old chum of Bulstrode’s. 1*11 
tell you where I first picked him up,” said Bambiidge, with a sudden 
gesture of his forefinger. He was at Larcher’s sale, but I knew no- 
thing of him then— -he slipped through my fingers — was after Bul- 
strode, no doubt. He tells me he can tap Bulstrode to any amount, 
knows all his secrets. However, he blabbed to me at Bilkley : he 
takes a stiff glass. Damme if I think he meant to turn king’s evi- 
dence ; but he’s that sort of bragging fellow, the bragging runs over 
hedge and ditch with him, till he’d brag of a spavin os if it ’ud fetch 
money. A man should know when to pull up.” Mr Bambri^e 
made this remark with an air of disgust, satisfied that his own bragging 
showed a fine sense of tlie morket^le. 

"What’s the man’s name? Where can he he found?” said Mr' 
Hawley. 

" As to where he is to be found, I left him to it at the Saracen’s 
Head ; but his name is Baffles.” 

"B^es!” exclaimed Mr Hopkins. "I furnished his funeral 
yesterday. HeVas buried at Lowick. Mr Bulstrode followed him. 
A very decent funeral.” 

There was a strong sensation among the listeners. Mr Bambridg» 
gave an ejaculation in which "brimstone” was the mildest word. 
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and Mr Hawley, knitting his brows and bending his head forward, 
exclaimed, “ What?— where did the man dio 1 ” 

“At Stone Court, ^ said the draper. “The housekeeper said, he 
was a relation of the master’s. He came there ill on Friday.” 

“ Why, it was on Wednesday I took a glass with him,” interposed 
Bambndge. 

“ Did a^ doctor attend him ? ” said Mr Hawley. 

^ “ Yes, Mr Lydgate. Mr Bulstrode sat iiji with liim one night. He 
died the third morning.” 

“ Go on, Bambridge,” said Mr Hawley, insistently. “ "Wliat did 
this fellow say about Bulstrode ?” 

The group had already become lai^cr, the towm-clerk’s presence 
being a guarantee that something worth listening to was going on 
there ; and Mr Bambridge delivered his narrative in the hcjiring of 
seven. It was mainly Avhat we know, including the fact about Will 
Ladislaw, with some local colour and circumstance added : it was 
what Bulstrode had dreaded the betrayal of— and hoped to have 
buried for ever with the corpse of Raffles — it was that haunting ghost 
of hip earlier life which as he rode past the archway of the Green 
Dragon he was trusting that Provkience had delivered him from. 
Yes, Providence. He had not confessed to himself yet that he had 
done anytliing in the w'ay of contrivance to this end ; he had accepted 
what seemed to have been offered. It was impossible to prove that 
he had done anything 'which hastened the departure of that man’s 
soul. 

But this gossip about Bulstrode spread through Middlemarch like 
the smell of Are. Mr Frank Hawdey Ibllowed up his information by 
sending a clerk whom he could tnist to Stone Court on a pretext of 
inquiring about hay, but really to gather all tliat could be learned 
about Baffles and his illness from Mrs Abel. In this w'ay it came to 
his knowledge that Mr Garth had earned the man to Stone Court in 
his gig ; and Mr Hawley in consequence took an opjwrtunity of see- 
ing Caleb, calling at his office to ask whether he had time to under- 
toke an arbitration if it were required, and then asking him inci- 
dentally about Baffles. C.alcb was betrayed into no word injurious 
to Bulstrode beyond the fact which he was forced to admit, that he 
had given up acting for him within the last 'week. Mr Hawley drew 
his inferences, and feeling convinced that Raffles had told his story 
to Garth, and that Garth had given up Bulstrode’s affairs in conse- 
qtience, said so a few hours later to Mr Toll(>r. The statement was 
passed on until it had quite lost the shimp of an inference, and was 
taken as information coming straight from Garth, so that even a dili- 
gent historian might have concluded Caleb to be the chief publisher 
of Bulstrode’s misdemeanours. « 

Mr Hawley was not slow to perceive that there was no handle for 
the law either in the revelations made by Raffles or in the circum- 
stances of death. He had himself ridden to Lowick village that 
he might look at the register and talk over the whole matter vnth Mi 
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Forebrother, who was not more su^rised than the lawyer that on 
ugly secret should have come to light about Bulstrode, though he 
had always had justice enough in him to hinder his antipathy from 
turning into conclusions. But while th^ w^cre talking another com- 
bination was silently going forward in Mr Farebrothers mind, which 
foreshadowed what ^vas soon to be loudly spoken of in Middlemarch 
as a necessary “ putting of two and two together.” With the reasons 
which kept Bulstrode in dread of Bailies there flashed the thought 
that the dread might have something to do 'with his muniflcence to- 
wards his medical man ; and though he resisted the suggestion that 
it had been consciously accepted in any way os a bribe, he had a fore- 
boding that this complication of things might be of malignant effect 
on Lydgate’s reputation. He perceived that Mr Hawley knew nothing 
at present of the sudden relief from debt, and he himself was careful 
to glide aivay from all approaches towards the subject. 

“ Well,” he siiid, with a deep brejith, wanting to wind up the illim- 
itable discussion of what might have been, though nothing could be 
legally proven, “ it is a strange story. So our mercurial Ladislaw 
has a queer genealogy ! A high-spirited young lady and a musical 
Polish patriot made a likely enough stock ibr liim to spring from, but 
I should never have suspected a grafting of the Jew pa^vnbroker. 
However, there’s no knowing what a mixture wull turn out before- 
hand. Some sorts of dirt serve to clarify,” 

“ It’s jiist wliat I should have expected,” said Mr Hawley, mount- 
ing his horse. “ Any cursed alien blood, Jew, Corsican, or Gypsy.” 

“ I know he’s one of your black sheep, Hawley. But he is really 
a disinterested, unworldly fellow,” said Mr Farebrother, smiling. 

“ Ay, ay, that is your Whiggish twist,” said Mr Haw^lcy, who had 
been in the habit ol saying apologetically that Farebrother was such 
a damned pleasant good-hearted fellow you would mistake him for a 
Tory. 

Mr Hawley rode home without thinking of Lydgate’s attendance 
on Baffles in any other light than as a piece of evidence on the side 
of Bulstrode. But the news that Lydgate had all at once become 
able not only to get rid of the execution in his house but to pay all 
his debts in Middlemarch was spreading fast, gatliering round it con- 
jectures and comments which gave it new body and impetus, and 
soon filling the ears of other pei’sons besides Mr Hawley, who were 
not slow to see a signifleant relation between this sudden command 
of money and Bulstrode’s desire to stifle the scandal of Baffles. That 
the money came from Bulstrode wouhl infallibly have been guessed 
even if there had been no direct evidence of it ; for it had hefore- 
hand entered into the gossip about Lydgate’s affairs, that neither his 
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direct evidence ivas furnislied not only by a clerk at the Bank, but 
by innocent Mrs Bulstrode herself, 'wlio mentioned the loan to Mrs 
Piymdale, ivlio mentioned it to her daughter-in-law of the house of 
Toller, who mentioned it generally. The business was felt to be so 
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public and important that it re^^uired dinners to feed it, and many 
mvitations were just then issued and accepted on the strength of this 
scandal concerning Bulstiodc and Lydgate; wives, widows, and 
single ladies took their work and went "out to ten oftener than usual ; 
and all public conviviality, from the Green Dragon to Dollop’s, 
^thered a zest which could, not be won from the question whetner 
the Loi-ds would throw out the llefonu Bill. 

For hardly anybody doubted that some scandalous reason or other 
was at the bottom of Bulstrode’s liberality to Lydgate. Mr Hawley, 
indeed, in the first instance, invited a select party, including the two 
physicians, with Mr Toller and Mr Wrench, i‘xpre.s8ly to hold a close 
mscussion as to the probabilities of Raflle’s illness, reciting to them 
aU the particulars wnich had been gathi‘red irom Mi’s Abel in con- 
nection with Lydgate’s certificate, that the death was due to delirium 
tremens; and the medical gentlemen, who all stood iindisturbcdly on 
the old paths in relation to this disease, declared that they could sec 
nothing in these particulars which could be transfonned into a posi- 
tive ground of suspicion. But the moral grounds of suspicion re- 
mained : the strong motives Bulstrode clearly had for wishing to be 
rid of Rafflea, and the fact that at this critical moment he had given 
Lydgate the help which he must for some time have known the need 
for ; the disposition, moreover, to believe that Bulstrode would be 
unscrupulous, and the absence of any indisposition to believe that 
Lydgat/C might be as easily bribed as other hanghty-minded men 
when they have found themselves in want of money. Even if the 
money had been given merely to make him hold his tongue about 
the scandal of Bulstrode’s earlier life, the fact thie.w an odious light 
on Lydgate, who had long been sneered at as making himself sub- 
servient to the banker for the sake of working himself into predomi- 
nance, and discrediting the elder members of liis profession. Hence, 
in spite of the negative as to any direct sign of guilt in relation to 
the death at Stone Court, Mr Hawley’s sfTect party broke up with 
the sense that the affair liad “ an ugly look.” 

But this vague conviction of indeterminable guilt, wliich was 
enough to keep up much head-shaking and biting innuendo even 
among substantial professional seniors, had for the general mind all 
the superior power of mystery over fact. Everybody liked better to 
conjecture how the thing was, than simply to know it ; for conjecture 
soon became more confident than knowledge, and liad a more liberal 
allowance for the incompatible. Even the more definite .scan<lal con- 
cerning Bulstrode’s eailier life was, for some inin<ls, melted into the 
mass of mystery, as so much lively metal to be poured out in dialogue, 
and to take such fantastic shapes as lieaven pleiised. 

This was the tone of thought chiefly sanctioned by Mrs Dollop, 
the spirited landlady of the Tankanl in Slaughter Lane, who had 
often to resist the shallow pragmatism of cii.stomers disposed to think 
that their reports. from the outer \vorld w'ere of equal force with what 
had “ come up” in her mind. How it had been brought to her she 
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didn’t know, but it was there before her as if it had been scored with 
the chalk on the chimney-board — as Bulstrode should say, his in- 
side was that hlach os if the hairs of his head knowed the thoughts of 
his heart, he’d tear ’em up by the roots.” 

“ That’s odd,” said Mr Limp, a meditative shoemaker, with weak 
eyes and a piping voice. “ Why, I read in the ‘ Trumpet ’ that was 
what the Duke of Wellington said when he turned his coat and went 
over to the Komans.” 

“ Very like,” said Mrs Dollop. " If one raskill said it, it’s more 
reason why another should. But hypocrite as he’s been, and holding 
things with that high hand, as there was no parson i’ the country 
good enough for him, he was forced to take Old Harry into his coun- 
sel, and Old Harry’s been too many for him.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, he’s a ’complice you can’t send out o’ the country,” said 
Mr Crabbe the glazier, who gathered much news and groped among 
it dimly. “ But by what I ran make out, there’s them says Bulstrode 
was for running away, for fear o’ being found out, before now.” 

“ He’ll be drove away, whether or no,” said Mr Dill, the barber, 
who had just dropped in. “ I shaved Fletcher, Hawley’s clerk, this 
morning — ^lie’s got a bad finger — and he says they’re all of one mind to 
get rid o’ Bulstrode. Mr Thesiger is turned against him, and wants 
him out o’ the iwrish. And there’s gentlemen in this town says they’d 
ns soon dine with a fellow from tne hulks. ‘ And a deal sooner I 
would,’ says Fletcher ; ‘ for what’s more against one’s stomach than a 
man coming and making himself bad company with his religion, and 
giving out as the Ten Commandments are not enough for him, and 
all the while he’s worse than half the men at the tread-mill V Fletcher 
said so himself.” 


“ It’ll be a bad thing for the town though, if Bulstrode’s money 
goes out of it,” said Mr Limp, quaveringly. 

" Ah, there’s better folks g^end their money worse,” said a firm- 
voiced dyer, whose crimson hands looked out of keeping with his 
good-natured face. 

“ But he won’t keep his money, by what I can make out,” said the 
^azier. “ Don’t they say as there’s somebody can strip it oflf him ? 
By what I can understan’, they could take every penny off him, if 
they went to lawing.” 

"No such thing ! ” said the barber, who felt himself a little above 
his company at Dollop’s, but liked it none the worse. " Fletcher says 
it’s no such thing. He says they might prove over and over again 
whose child this young Ladislaw was, and they’d do no more than if 


for the motherless. Then by that, it’s o’ no use who your father and 
mother is. But os to listening to what one lawyer says without ask- 
ing another — I wonder at a man o’ your clevemessl Mr Dill. It’s 
w^ known there’s always two sides, if no more ; else who’d go to 
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law, I should like to know ? It’s a poor tale, with all the law as 
there is up and down, if it's no use proving whose child you are. 
Fletcher may say that if he likes, hr.t I say, don't Fletcher /” 

Mr Dill anectcd to laugh in a complimentary vray at Mrs Dollop, 
as? a woman who was more than a match for die lawyers ; being dis- 
posed to submit to much twitting from a landlady who had a long 
score a^nst him. 

If tnev come to lawing, and it's all true as folks say, there's more 
to be looked to nor money,*' said the glazier. “ There’s this poor 
creetur as is dead and gone : by what I can make out, he'd seen the 
day when he was a deal finer gentleman nor Bulstroile.*' 

“ Finer gentleman \ I’ll warrant him,” said Mm Dollop ; “ and a 
f5ar personabler man, by what I can hear. As I said when Mr Bald- 
win, the tax-gatherer, comes in, a-standing where you sit, and says, 
* Bulstrode got all his money as he brought into this town by thieving 
and swindling,' — I said, ‘ You don’t make me no wiser, Mr Baldwin : 
it's set my blood a-creeping to look at him ever sin’ here he came into 
Sinister Lane a-uranting to buy the house over my head : folks 
don^t look the colour o’ the dough-tub and stare at you as if they 
wanted to sec into your backbone for nothingk.’ That was what 1 
said, and Mr Baldwin can bear me witness ” 

" And in the rights of it too,” said Mr Crabbe. ‘‘ For by what I 
can make out, this Raffles, as they call him, w^as a lusty, fresh-coloured 
man as you'd wish to see, and the best o* company— "though dead he 
lies in Lowick churchyard sure enough ; and by what 1 can under- 
stan', there's them knows more than tney s/iotild know about how he 
got there.” 

" I'll believe you ! ” said Mrs Dollop, with a touch of scorn at Mr 
Crabbe's apparent dimness. “ Wlien a man’s been ’ticed to a lone 
house, ana there’s them can pay for hospitals and nurses for half 
the country-side choose to be sittem-up night and day, and nobody 
to come near but a doctor as is known to stick at nothingk, and as 
poor as he can hang together, and after that so Hush o' money os he 
can pay off Mr Byles the butcher as his bill has been ninninc on 
for the best o' joints since last Michaebnas was a twelvemontn — I 
don’t want anybody to come and tell me as there’s been more going 
on nor the Prayer-book's got a service for — I don’t want to stand 
winking and bbnking and thinking.” 

Mrs Dollop looked round with the air of a landlady accustomed to 
dominate her company. There w’as a chorus of adhesion from the 
more courageous ; but Mr Limp, after taking a draught, placed his 
flat hands together and pressed them hard between his knees, looking 
down at them with blear-eyed contemplation, as if the scorchinjg 
power of Mrs Dollop’s speech had quite dried up and nuUifled his 
wits until they coulcl be brought round again by mrther moisture. ^ 

** Why shouldn't they dig the man up and have the Crowner?” said 
the dyer. “ It’s been done many and many’s the time. If there's 
been fo^ play they might find it out." 
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“ Not they, Mr Jonas ! ” said Mrs Dollop, emphaticsQly. “ I know 
what doctors are. They’re a deal too cunning to be found out. And 
this Dr Lydgate that’s been for cutting up everybody before the 
breath was well out o* their body — it’s plain enough what use he 
wanted to make o’ looking into respectable peoples insides. He 
knows drugs, you may be sure, as you can neither smell nor se^ 
neither before they’re swallowed nor after. Why, I’ve seen drops 
myself ordered by Doctor Gambit, as is our club doctor and a good 
charikter, and has brought more live children into the world nor ever 
another i’ Middlemarch — I say I’ve seen drops myself as made no 
difference whether they was in the glass or out, and yet have griped 
you the next day. So I’ll leave your own sense to judge. Don’t 
tell me ! All I say is, it’s a mercy tliey didn’t take this Doctor 
Lydgate on to our club. There’s many a mother’s child might ha! 
rued it.” 

The heads of this discussion at " Dollop’s ” had been the common 
theme among all classes in the town, had been carried to Lowick 
Parsonage on one side and to Tipton Grange on the other, had come 
fully to the ears of the Vincy family, and had been discussed with sad 
reference to “poor Harriet” by all Mrs Bulstrode’s friends, before 
Lydgate knew distinctly why people were looking strangely at him, 
and before Bulstrode himself suspected the betrayal ot his secrets. 
He had not been accustomed to very cordial relations with his neigh- 
bours, and hence he could not miss the signs of cordiality ; moreover, 
he hotl been taking journeys on business of various kinds, having now 
made up his mind that he need not quit Middlemarch, and feeling 
able consequently to determine on matters which he had before left 
in suspense. 

“ We will make a journey to Cheltenham in the couree of a month 
or two,” he had said to his wife. “ There are great spiritual advantage 
to be had in that town along wdth the air and the WAters, and six 
weeks there will be eminently rofresliing to um.” 

He really believed in the spiritual advantages, and meant that his 
life henceforth should be the moi’e devoted because of those later sins 
which he represented to himself as hypothetic, praying hypothetically 
for their pardon : — “ if I have herein transgressed.” 

As to the Hospital, he avoided saying anything further to Lydgate, 
fearing to manifest a too sudden change of plans immediately on the 
death of Rattles. In his secret soul he believed that Lydgate sus- 
pected his orders to have been intentionally disobeyed, and suspect- 
ing this he must also suspect a motive. But nothing had been be- 
trayed to him as to the history of RafHes, and Bulstroae was anxious 
not to do anything which would give emphasis to his undefined sus- 
picions. - As to any certainty that a particular method of treatment 
would either save or kill, Lydgate iiimself was constantly aiguing 
against such dogmatism ; he had no right to speak, and he had every 
motive for being silent. Hence Bulstrode felt Iiimself providentially 
secured. The only incident he had strongly winced under had beep 
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an occasional encounter with Caleb Garth, who, however, had raised 
his hat with mild gravity. 

Meanwhile, on the part of the print ipal to>vnsmen a strong deter- 
mination was growing against him. 

A meeting was to be held in the Towm-Hall on a sanitary question 
which had risen into pressing importance by the occurrence of a 
cholera case in the town. Since the Act of J’arliameiit, wliich had 
been hurriedly passed, autliorising assessments for sanitary mctisures, 
there had been a Board for the siqKn’intendence of siuh measni'es ap- 
pointed in Middleniarcli, and much cleansing anil i)re])aration had 
been concurred in by AVliigs and Tories. The question now was, 
whether a piece of ground out'^idc the town should be secured as a 
burial-ground by means of assessment or by privati* siibscriiJtion. 
The! meeting was to be open, and almost everybody of imporiance in 
the town was expected to be there. 

Mr Bulstrode w^as a member of the Board, and just before twelve 
o’clock he started from the Bank with the inti‘iition of urging the plan 
of private subscription. Under the hesitation of liis projects, lie liad 
for some time kept himself in the. background, and he felt that he 
should this morning resume his old position as a man of action and 
influence in the public affairs of the town wlieie lie expected to end 
his days. Among the various persons going in the same direction, he 
saw Lydgate ; they joined, talked over the object of the meeting, and 
entered it together. 

It seemed that evervl)ody of mark had been earlier than they. But 
there W’-ere still spaces left near the head of the, large central table, and 
they made their way thither. Mr Farebrother sate opposite, not far 
from Mr Hawdoy ; "all the medical men w'ero there ; Mr Thesiger was 
in the chair, iind Mr Brooke of Tipton w’as on his right hand. 

Lydgate noticed a peculiar interchange of glances w lien lie and Bul- 
Btrocle took their seats. 

After tlic business liad been fully opened by the chainnan, who 
pointed out the advantages of purchasing by Hubscriptioii a jiicce of 
ground laige enough to be ultimately usc<l as a general ccmeteiy, Mr 
Bulstrode, whose rather liigli-pitehcd but subdued and fluent voice 
the toAvn was used to at meetings of this sort, rose and asked leave to 
deliver his opinion. Lydgate could scje again the peculiar interchange 
of glances before Mr Hawley started up, and said m liis firm resonant 
voice, “Mr Chainnan, I roijnest tliat before any one ilelivers his 
opinion on this point I may be i)ermitted to speak on a question of 
public feeling, wliich not only by myself, but by many gentlemen 
present, is regarded os preliminary.” 

Mr Haw’ley’s mode of speecli, even when public decorum repressed 
hia“ awful languope,” W'as formidable in its curt ness and Helf-jMis- 
sesBion. Mr Thesigef sanctioned the request, Mr Bulstrode satdowm, 
and Mr Hawley continued. 

“ In what I nave to say, Mr Chairman, I am not speaking simply 
on my own behalf : I am speaking with the concurrence and at the 
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express request of no fewer than eight of my fellow-townsmen, who 
are immediately around lis. It is our united sentiment that Mr Bul- 
strode should be called upon — and I do now call upon him:— to re- 
sign public positions which he holds not simply as a tax-payer, but 
as a gentleman among gentlemen. There are practices ana there are 
acts which, owing to circumstances, the law cannot visit, though they 
may be worse than many thin^ which are legally punishable. 
Honest men and gentlemen, if they don*t want the company of people 
who penetrate such acts, have got to defend themselves as they best 
can, and that is what I and the Mends whom I may call my clients 
in this affair are determined to do. I don’t say that Mr Bulstrode 
has been guilty of shameful acts, but I call upon him either publicly 
to deny and confute the scandalous statements made against him by 
a man now dead, and who died in his house — ^the statement thalfc he 
was for many years engaged in nefarious practices, and that he wen 
his fortune by dislionest procedures — or else to withdraw from posi- 
tions which could only have been allowed him as a gentleman among 
gentlemen.” 

All eyes in the room were turned on Mr Bulstrode, who, since the 
first mention of his name, had been going through a crisis of feeling 
almost too violent for his delicate frame to support. Lydgate,. who 
hiiMelf was undergoing a shock as from the terrible practical int^re- 
tation of some faint augury, felt, nevertheless, that his own movement 
of resentful hatred was checked by that instinct of the Healer which 
thinks first of bringing rescue or relief to the sufferer, when he looked 
at the shrmiken misery of Bulstrode’s livid face. 

The quick vision that his life was after all a failure, that he was a 
dishonoured man, and must quail before the glance of those towards 
whom he had habitual^ assumed the attitude of a reprover — that God 
had disowned him before men and left him unscreened to the tri- 
umphant scorn of those who were glad to have their hatred justified 
— ^tne sense of utter futility in that equivocation with his conscience 
in dealing with the life of liis accomplice, an eciuivocation whidi now 
turned venomously upon him with the full-grown fang of a discovered 
lie : — all this rushed through him like the agony of terror which fails 
to kill, and leaves the ears still open to the returning wave of execra- 
tion. The sudden sense of exposure after the re-established sense of 
safety came — not to the coai-se oiganisation of a criminal but— to the 
susceptible nerve of a man whose intensest being lay in such mastery 
and predominance as the conditions of his life had shaped for him. 

But in tliat intense being lay the strength of reaction. Thronffh 
all his bodily infirmity there ran a tenacious nerve of ambitious s&- 
preserving will, which had continually leaped out like a flame, scat- 
tering all doctrinal fears, and which, even while he sat an object of 
compassion for the merciful, was beginning to sftir and glow under his 
ashy paleness. Before the last words were out of Mr Hawley’s mouth, 
Bulstrode felt that he should answer, and that hb answer would be a 
retort. He dared not get up and say, “ I am not guilty, the whole 
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Btoiy is ftdBe”--even if lie had dared ibis, it would have seemed to 
him, under his present keen sense of betiayal, as vain os to pull, for 
covering to his nakedness, a frail which would rend ut every 
little strain. 

For a few moments there vtis total silence, while eveiy man in the 
room was looking at Bulstrode. He sat perfectly still, leaning hard 
against the hack of his chair ; he could not venture to iise,and when 
he began to speak he pressed his hands nnon the seat on each side of 
him. But ms voice was perfectly aiuiihle, though lioarser than 
usual, and his words were distinctly pronounced, though he paused 
between each sentence as if short of breath. He siiid, tuitiing first 
toward Mr Thesiger, and then looking at Mr Hawley — 

protest before yon, sir, as a Christian minister, against the 
sanction of proceedings towards me which are tlictate<l by virulent 
hatred. Those who are hostile to me arc glad to believe any libel 
by a loose tongue against me. And tlieir consciences become 
against me. Say that the evil-s2)eaking of which I am to he 

made the victim accuses me of malpraclicos hen? Biilstrode^s voice 

rose and took on a more biting actient, till it seemed a low cry — 
“who shall be my accuser? Not men whose own lives are un- 
christian, nay, scamlalous — not men who themselves use low instru- 
ments to carry out their ends — ^^vhose profession is a tissue of chicanciy 
— ^who have been spending their income on llieirown sensual enjoy- 
ments, while I liave been devoting mine to advance the best objects 
with regaixl to this life and the next.” 

After the word chicaneiy there was a growing noise, half of mur- 
murs and lialf of hisses, while four persoiif^ started up at once — Mr 
Hawley, Mr Toller, Mr Chichely, and Mr Hackbutt ; but Mr Hawley’s 
outburst was instantaneous, and left tlie others behind in silence. 

“ If you mean me, sir, I call you and every one else to the inspec- 
tion or my jirofessional life. As to CJiristian or unchristian, I re- 
pudiate your canting jxilavering Christianity ; and as to the way in 
which I spend my income, it is not my principle to maintain thieves 
and cheat offspring of tlieir due iiiherilance in order to support reli- 
gion and set myself up as a saintly Kill-joy. I nflect no nicencss of 
conscience — I have not found any nice standards nccessaiy yet to 
measure your actions by, sir. And I again call upon you to enter 
into satisfactory explanations concerning tlie scandals against you, or 
else to withdraw from posts in which we at any rate decline you as a 
colleague. I say, sir, we decline to co-operate with a iiiaii whose 
character is not cleared from infamous lights cast upon it, not only by 
reports but by recent actions.” 

“ Allow me, Mr Hawley,*' said the chairman ; and Mr Hawley, 
still faming, bowed half impatiently, and sat down with his hands 
thrust deep in his po^cts. 

“ Mr Bulstrode, it is not desirable, I think, to prolong the present 
discussion,” said Mr Thesiger, turning to tlie pallid trembling man ; 
^ 1 must so £eu: concur with what has fallen from Mr Hawley in ex- 
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pression of a general feeling, as to think it due to your Christian pro- 
fession that you should clear yourself, if possible, from unhappy 
aspersions. I for my part should be willing to give you full oppor- 
tunity and hearing. But I must say that your present attitude is 
painfully inconsistent with those principles which you have sought to 
identify yourself with, and for tne honour of which I am bound to 
care. I recommend you at present, as your clergyman, and one who 
hopes for your reinstatement in respect, to quit the room, and avoid 
further hindrance to business.” 

Bulstrode, after a moment's hesitation, took his hat from the floor and 
slowly rose, but he grasped the corner of the chair so totteringly that 
Lydgate felt sure tlune was not strength enough in him to walk away 
without support. What could he do ? He could not see a man sink close 
to him for want of help. He rose and gave his arm to Bulstrode, and 
in that way led him out of the room ; yet this act, which might have 
been one of gentle duty and pure compassion, was at this moment 
unspeakably bitter to him. It seemed as if he were putting his sign- 
manual to that as.sociation of himself with ]3ulstrode, of which he now 
saw the full meaning as it must have presented itself to other minds. 
He now felt the conviction that this man who was leaning tremblingly 
on his arm, had given him the thousand pounds as a bribe, and that 
somehow the treatment of Hatties had been tampered with from an 
evil motive. The inferences were closely linked enough : the town 
knew of the loan, believed it to be a bribe, and believed that he took 
it as a bribe. 

Poor Lydgate, bis mind struggling under the terrible clutch of this 
revelation, was all the wliile morally forced to take Mr Bulstrode to 
the Bank, send a inan oTf for his caniage, and wmt to accompany 
him home. 

Meanwhile the business of the meeting was despatched, and fringed 
off into eager discussion among various groups csoncerning this aiiair 
of Bulstrode — and Lydgate. 

Mr Brooke, who liad before heard only imperfect hints of it, and 
was very uneasy that he had “ gone a little too far” in countenancing 
Bulstrode, now got himself fully informed, and felt some benevolent 
siidness in talking to Mr Farcbrother about the ugly light in which 
Lydgate had come to be regaided. Mr Farcbrother was going to 
walk back to Lowick. 

“ Step into my carriage,” said Mr Brooke. “ I am going round to 
see Mrs Casaubon. She was to come back from Yorkshire last night. 
She will like to see me, you know.” 

So they drove along, ]\Ir Brooke chatting with good-natured hope 
that there had not really been anything black in Lydgate's behaviour 
— a yofing fellow whom he had seen to be quite above the common 
mark, when he brought a letter from his unde Sir Godwin. Mr Fare- 
brother said little : he was deeply mouniful ; with a keen perception 
of human weakness, he . could not be confident that under the pressure 
of humiliating needs Lydgate had not fallen below himselfl 
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When the caniage drove up to the gate of the manor, Dorothea was 
out on the gravel, and came to greet them. 

“ Well, my dear,'* said Mr finwkt-, “ wo have just come from a 
meeting — a sanitary meeting, you kn(»\v.’* 

“Was Mr Lydgate there saitl Dorothea, who looked full of 
health and animation, and stood with her head uare under the gleam- 
ing April lights. “ I W’lUit to see him and have a m*eat eonsultation 
with him about the Hospital. 1 have engaged with Mr Bulstrode to 
do 80.** 

“ Oh, my dear,’* said Mr Brooke, “ we have been hearing boil news 
— ^bad nevrs, you know.” 

They walked through the garden towards the churchyard gale, Mr 
Parebrother wanting to go on to the parsonage ; and Dorothea heanl 
the whole sad story. 

She listened with deep interest, and begged to hear twice over the 
facts and impressions conceining Lydgate. Aftia* a short silence, 
imisingat the churchyard gate, and addressing Mr Farehrothcr, she 
said energetically — 

“You don’t believe that Mr Lydgate is guilty of anything hose? 
I will not believe it- Lot us lind out the truth ainl calcar him I” 
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CHAPTETl LXXIT. 

Full kouLs «*ii‘c iloublv iiiirrorH, makiui; Hilll 
All »*tuUt‘Ss vifita of fair lliiii}?!* lu'foiv, 

Uuiieating tlungs licliinil. 

Dorothea’h impetuous jjeueroHity, wliicli would have leaped at once 
to the viiuliciitioii of Lydj^ute froin the suspicion of having accepted 
money as a bribe, underwent a melancholy check when she came to 
cousiiler all the circumstances of the case by the light of Mr Fare- 
brother^H experience, 

“ It is a ((elieato matter to touch,” he said. “ How can we begin to 
immire into it ? It must be either publicly by setting tlie magistrate 
ana coroner to work, or privately by tjuestioiiiug Lydgate. As to the 
first i)roec(*ding there U no solid ground to go upon, else Hawley 
w’ouln liave udo]»ted it ; and as to ojieiiiug the subject with Lydgate, 
1 confess 1 should shrink from it. He would probably take it as a 
deadly insult. I have moiu than once e.xjierieneed the difficulty of 
speaking to him on ]HTsonal iiiattei-s. And— one should know the 
truth about his couduet beforehand, to feel very confident of a good 
K*sult.” 

“ I feel convir.ccd that his conduct lias not been guilty : I'belieTe 
that jH'ople are almo.'^t always better than their neighbours think 
they are,'* said Dorothea. Some of lier intensesl experience in the 
last two yeui-s luul set her mind strongly in oppo.sition to any un- 
fa voiimblc construction of othei's ; uml "for the first time she felt 
rather discontented with Mr Farebrother. She disliked this cautious 
weighing of conseouence.s, instead of an anient faith in efforts of justice 
and mercy, which would concpier by their emotional force. Two 
days afterwards, he was dining at the Manor with her uncle and the 
Chettams, and when the dessert xvas standing uneaten, the servants 
well) out of the room, and Mr Brooke xvoa nodding in a nap, she re- 
tunieil to the subject w'ith rcnew'e<l vivacity. 

** Mr Lydgate would understand that if his friends hear a caliunny 
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about bim their Arst wi^^h mu^it Ihs to justify him. What do \ve live 
for, if it is not to make life loss difficult to each other ? I cannot bo 
indifferent to the troubles t»f u man who advised me in my trouble, 
and attended me. in mv illness.” 

Dorothea’s tone mut numner were not more energetic than they 
hod been when she was at the heail of lier uncle’s table nearly three 
years before, and her exi»erienee since luul given her more riglit to 
express a decided opinion. Hut Sir .Tames C'hettam wiis no longer 
the diffident and acquiescent .suitor : he was the anxious brother-in- 
law, ivith a devout admiration for his sister, but with a constant 
alarm lest she should fall under some new illusion almost its bad us 
marrying Casaiibon. He smiled much h*ss ; when he said “ Exactly” 
it was more often an introduction to a dissentient opinion tluin in 
those suhmissive bachelor days ; and Dorothea found to lier surprise 
that she had to resolve not to be afraid of liiin — all the more beauiso 
he was really her best frieml. He disagreeil with lier now. 

“ But, Dorothea,” lie said, remonstranlly, “ you can’t undertake to 
manage a man’s life for him iii that way. Lydgate must know — at 
least lie will soon come to know how he stanils. If he can clear him- 
self, he will. lie iuiist act for liiinself.” 

“ I think his friends must wait till thiy Ami an ojmortunity,” 
added Mr Farebrother. “ It i.s possible— 1 liave often felt so much 
weakness in luysclt tliat I can conceive even a man of lionourablo 
<lispo.sitioii, such as I have always bclieve<l Lydgate to be, succumb- 
ing to .such a teiiqUatinii as that of acce]iting niom‘y which was oflered 
more or less indirectly us a brils* b» insure his silence about scandal- 
ous facts long gone by. I say, 1 can cmiceive this, if be were under 
the pressure of hard circumstances — if hc» liad been harassed us I feel 
sure Lyclgate has be<*n. I would not believe anytliing worse of him 
except under stringent j)roof. But there is the terrible Nemesis fol- 
lowing on some errors, that it is always possible for those who like it 
to interjwet them into a crime : there is no i>roof in favour of the man 
outside his own consciousness and a'*scili»ni.” 

“Oh, how cruel!” Kai<l Dorothea, clasping her hands. “And 
would you not like to be the one person who believed in that man’s 
innocence, if the rest of the worhl be]i<?d him ? Besides, there is a 
man’s character heforuhand to speak for him.” 

“ But, my dear Mi-s Casauhon,” said Mr Farebrother, smiling 
gently at her ardour, “ character is not cut in marble — it is not some- 
thing solid and unalteraVde. It is soniething living and changing, 
and may become diseiused as oiir bodi<*s do” 

“ Then it may be rescuerl ami heale<l,” saifl Dorothea. “ I should 
not be afraid of asking Mr Lydgate to tell me the truth, that I might 
help him. Why should I be afnuM ? Now that I am not* to have 
the land, James, I might do as Mr Bulslnsle ]>ro]>oKe<l, and take his 
place in providing for the liospital ; and I have to consult Mr Lyd- 
gate, to know thoroughly wliat are the prosTx:cts of doing good by 
keeping up the present plans. Tliere is the nest opportunity in the 
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world for me to aak for his .confidence ; and he would he able to tell 
me things which misht make all the circumstances clear. Then we 
would tul stand bv uim and bring him out of his trouble. People 
glorify all sorts of bravery except the bravery they might show on 
Mhalf of their ncare.^t neighbours.” Dorothea’s eyes had a moist 
brightness in them, and the changed tones of her voice roused her 
uncle, who began to listen. 

“ It is true that a woman mav venture on some efforts of sympatl^ 
which would hardly succeed if we men undertook them,’* said Mr 
Farebrotlier, almost converted by Dorothea’s arilour. 

** Surely, a woman is bound to be cautious and listen to those who 
know the world better than she does,” said Sir James, with his little 
frown. “ Whatever you do in the end, Dorothea, you should reallv 
keep back at present, and not volunteer any meddling with this Bul- 
strodc business. We <lon’t know yc*t what may turn up. You must 
agree with me ?” he erd‘ <1, looking at Mr Furimrother. 

“ I do think it would be better t<» wait,” said the latter. 

" Yes, yes, my dear,” said Mr Brooke, not quite knowing at what 
point the dLscusHion liad arrived, but coming up to it with a contri- 
bution which was generally appropriate. " It is easy to go too far, you 
know. You must not let ytair hleas run away with you. And as to 
being in a hurry to put money into schemes — it wona do, you know. 
Qartn has drawn me in uncommonly with repaiix, draining, that sort 
of thing : I’m uncommonly out of pocket with one thing or another. 
1 must pull up. As for you, Chettam, you are spending a fortune on 
those oiik fences round your demesne.” 

Dorothea, submittiiig uneasily to this discoumgenient, went with 
Celia into the libmrv, which wiw her usual drawing-room. 

“ Now, Doilo, do listen to what Janies says,” said Celia, “else you 
wdll be getting into a scrape. You always did, and you always will, 
when you set about doing as you please. And 1 tliink it is a mercy 
now after all that you fiave got .lames to think for you. He lets 
you have your plans, only lie hiiidei-s you from being taken in. And 
that is the g<KKi of having a brother instead of a husband. A liusband 
would not let you have your plans.” 

“ As if I wanted a husband !” said Dorothea. “I only want not 
to have my feebngs eheckiMl at every tuni.” Mrs Cusaubon was still 
uuiliscipliiied enough to bin's! into angry tears. 

“ Now, really, Dodo,” wiitl Celia, with rather a deeper guttural 
than usual, “ you are contradictory : fii'st one thing and then another. 
You used to submit to Mr CiUuiiihon cpiite shamefully : I think you 
would have given up ever coming to see me if he had asked you.*’ • 

“ Of course I submitted to him, because it was my duty ; it waa 
my feeli\ig for him,” said Doi'othea, looking through the prism of 
her tears. 

“ Then why can’t you think it your duty to submit a little to what 
James wishes ?” said Celia, with a sense of stringency in her argu- 
ment. “ Because he only wishes what is for your own good. And, 
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of courBe men know tot about cvervthiiij', except what women know 
better.” 

Dorothea laughe<l and foigot Iut tcarM. 

"Well, I mean about babies nud those things,” explaiiunl Celia. 
"I should not give up to James whcu 1 knew he was wrong, os you 
used to do to Mr Cosaubou.” 


CHAPTKH LXXIII. 


Pity tho. lAilt'i) otio; thin waiutoriug wtM 
May viHit you atul iiio. 

When Lydgate had allayed Mrs Bu1strc»de’s anxiety by telling her 
that her liusband had been Heizwl with faintness iit the meeting, but 
that he trusted soon to see him better and would call again the next 
day, unless she s(mt for him earlier, he went ilirectly honu*, got on 
his horse, and rode three miles out of the town for the sake of being 
out of r^ach. 

He felt lumselt becoming violent and unreasonable as if romng 
under the pain of stings : he was ready to eurse tla* day on which ho 
had come to Middlemarch. Kverything that had happened to him 
there seemed a mere jneparation for this hat(*ful fatality, which hud 
come as a blight on his lionourable ambition, and must make even 
].>eople wdio hud only vulgar standards rogaid his ivputation as irre- 
vocably damttged. In such imiineiits a man can hardly eHcu|)e being 
unloving. Lydgate thought of himself ns the sutferer, and of others 
as the agents who had injured his lot. lie had meant everything to 
turn out ditferently ; and othei-s had thrust theiuselves into his life 
and thw'urteil his pui'ijoses. His marriage seena'd an unmitigated 
calamity ; and he was afraid of going to Rosamond before he had 
vented hims(df in this solitary nige, lest tlie mere sight of her should 
exasperate him and make him behave unwarrantably. There arc 
episMcs in most men’s lives in which their highest (jualities can only 
cast a deterring shadow over the objects tliat till tlieir inward vision : 

a te*8 teiidiT-hearti^ness Wiw present just then (»nly as a dread lest 
uld offend against it, not it; an emotion that swayed him to 
tenderness. For he W'as veiy miscmble. Only tJiose who know the 
supremacy of the intellectual life — the life which has a seed of en- 
nooling tnougbt and purpose within it — cun understand the grief of 
one wno falls from that serene activity inh) the absorbing soul-wast* 
ing struggle with worldly annoyanciis. • 

How was he to live on without vindicating himself among people 
who su^cted him of l>a8eness ? How could he go silently away 
from Middlemarch as if he were retreating 1>eforc a just condemnar 
tion ? And yet how was he to set uUmt vindi(‘atitig himself? 
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For that scene at the meeting, which he liad just witnessed, al- 
though it had told him no particulars, had been enough to make his 
own situation thoroughly clear to him. Bulstrode liad been in dread 
of scandalous disclosures on the part of Baffles. Lydgate could now 
construct all the probabilities of the case. “ He was afraid of some 
betrayal in my hearing : all he wanted was to bind me to him by a 
strong obligation : that was why he passed on a sudden from hardness 
to liberality. And he may have tampered with the patient — ^he may 
have disobeyed my orders. I fear he did. But whether he did or 
not, the world believes that he somehow or other ]^isoned the man 
and that I winked at the crime, if I didn^t help in it. And yet — 
and yet he may not be guilty of the last offence ; and it is just pos- 
sible that the change towards me may have been a genuine relenting 
— the effect of second thoughts such as he alleged. What we call the 
* just possible’ is sometimes true and the thing we find it easier to 
believe is grossly false. In his last dealings with this man Bulstrode 
may liavc Kept his hands pure, in spite of my suspicion to the con- 
tra^.*’ 

TJiere was a benuinbing cruelty in his position. Even if he re- 
nounced every othcir consideration than that of justifying himself — 
if lie met shrugs, cohl glances, and avoidance as an accusation, and 
made a public statement of all the facts as he knew them, who would 
be convinced ? It would be playing the ]>art of a fool to offer his 
omi testimony on behalf of liimself, and say, ** I did not take the 
money as a bribe.” The circumstances would always lie stronger 
than Ills assertion. And besides, to come forward and tell everything 
about himself must include declarations about Bulstrode which W'oulu 
darken the suspi(;ious of otliers against him. He must tell that he 
had not known of BafHos’s existence when he first mentioned his 
pressing need of money to Bulstrode, and that he took the money 
innocently as a result of that coiiuniinication, not knowing tliat a new 
motive for the loan might have arisen on liis being called in to this man. 
And after all, the suspicion of Bulstrmle’s iiu dives might be unjust. 

But then came the (piestion whether lie shoiihl have acted in pre- 
cisely the same way if lie had not taken the money ? Certainly, if 
Baffles had continued alive and susceptible of further treatment when 
he arrived, and he had then iiiiogiiieu any disobedience to liis orders 
oil the jiart of Bulstrode, he 'would have inade a strict inquiry, and if 
his conjecture had been verifieil he would have throwm up the ca8<^ 
in spite of his recent heavy obligation. But if he had not received 
any money — if Bulstrode had never revoked his cold recommendation 
of Imnkriiptcy — would he, Lvdgate, have abstained from all ini^uiiy 
even on fiiuliiig the man dead ? — 'U'ould the shrinking from an insult 
to BnlstrOile— would the dubiousness of all medical treatment and 
the aigument that his own treatment would pass for the wrong with 
most members of his profession — ^liave had just the same force or 
significaiicc with him i 

That w'os the uneasy comer of Lydgate's consciousness while he waa 
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reviewing the facts .and resisting all reproach. Tf he had been inde- 
TOndent, this matter of a patienUs treatnuMit and the distinct rule that 
ne must do or see done that which h** believed best for the life com- 
mitted to him, would have Wen the on w’hich he woidd have 
b^n the sturdiest. A.s it was, he had rested in the consideration that 
disobedience to his orders, however it might have arisen, could not be 
considered a crime, that in the dominant ojnnion oluHiience to his 
orders ww just as likely to be fatal, and that the affair was simply 
one of etiquette. When^tt*, again and again, in liis time of fn*eduni, 
he had denounced the perversion of pathological doubt into inomf 
doubt and had said — “ tlic purest experiment in treatment may still 
be conscientious : my business is to take care, of life, ami to do the 
best I can think of for it. Science is pr(>]»erly mon* scni])uloiiH than 
dogma. Dogma gives a charter to mistake, but the very breath of 
science is a contest with mistake, and must keep the. eonscience alive.** 
Alas ! the scientific conscience had got into tlie debasing conqiany of 
money obligation and selfish respects. 

“ Is there a medical man td them all in Middlemareli wlio would 
question himself as I do ? *’ said ])oor Lydgate, with a reneweil oiithiirst 
of rebellion against the oppression of his lot. “ Ami yet they will 
all feel warranted in making a wide space between me and fliein, as 
if I were a lener ! My practice and iiiy reinilution ai-e utterly damncxl 
— I can sec tiiat. Even if 1 could he e.iearetl by valid i‘vidence, it 
would make little difference to the blessed world here. 1 have 
been set down as tainte<l and should be ehea]>ened to them all the 
same.” 

Already there had been abundant signs 'which had hitlieiio pn/./.led 
him, that when he had been l»aying off his debts and gelling 
cheerfully on his feet, the townsmen were jivoiding him (*r looking 
strangely at him, and in two instances it came to his knowledge that 
patients of his ha<l called in another j»rac titioner. The reasons were 
too plain now. The general black-balling had begun. 

No wonder that in Ly<lgalc*s energetic nature the sense, of a hojw- 
less misconstnictinn easily turned into a dogge»l resistance. The scowl 
which occasionally showeil itself on hi.s sijiiare brow was not a meun- 
ingle.ss accident. Aln*ady when he w'lw re-entering the town after 
that ride taken in the fii-st hours of stinging j»ain, he was setting his 
mind on remaining in Middlenmrch in spile of the w'orst that could 
be done against him. He would iujI retreat before calumny, as if he 
Hubmitted to it. He would facii it to tlie utmost, and m» act of his 
should show that he was afraid. It belonged to tlie geiierosity as well 
os defiant force of his nature that he resolved not to shrink from show'- 
ing to the full his sense of obligation to BnlstnKle. It was true that 
the association with thi.s man had Wn fatal to him — true that if he 
had had the thousand ]>rmndH still in his hand.H with all his debts 
unpaid he would have returned the money loIiulKlrmle, and taken beg- 
gary rather than the rescue which hari Ix-en sullied with the suspicion 
of a bribe (for, reniemlH*r, he was one of the proudest among the sons 
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of men) — ^nevertheleBS, he would not turn away from this crushed 
fellow-mortcd whose aid he had used, and make a pitiful effort to get 
acquittal for himself by howling a^iinst another. I shall do as I 
think right, and explain to nobody. They will try to starve me out, 

but ** he was going on with an obstinate resolve, but he was getting 

near home, and tne thought of Rosamond urged itself again into that 
chief place from which it had been thrust by the agonised struggles 
of wounded honour and pride. 

How would Rosamona take it all 1 Here was another weight of 
chain to drag, and ix)or Lydgate was in a bad mood for bearing her 
dumb mastery. He had no impulse to tell her the trouble which 
must soon be common to them both. He preferred waiting fo» the 
incidental disclosure which events must soon bring about. 


CHArTER LXXIV. 

Mercifully grant tliat wc may grow tiged togeilicr.**' 

•*-IkK)K OK Tobit : Marr^t Prayer, 

In Middlemarch a wife could not long remain ignorant that the town 
held a bad opinion of her husband. No feminine intimate might 
carry her friendship so far as to make a plain statement to the wife of 
the unpleasant fact known or believed about her husband ; but when 
n woman with her thoughts much at leisure got them suddenly em- 
ployed on Rometliing grievously disadvantageous to her neighbours, 
various moral ininulses were called into ])lay which tended to stimu- 
late utterance. random’ Wiis one. To be candid, in Middlemarch" 
phraseology, meant, to use an early ojmort unity of letting your friends 
Know that you did not toke a cheernil view of their capacity, their 
conduct, or their position ; tuul a robust caiubnir never waited to Ixj 
asked for its opinion. Then, again, there was the love of truth — a 
wide jdmisc. but moaning in this relation, a lively objection to seeing 
(i wife look happier than Jier husband’s character warranted, or mani- 
fest too much satisfaction in her lot : the poor thing should have some 
hint given her tliat if she knew the truth she would have less com- 
placency in her bonnet, and in light dishes for a supper-party. 
Stronger than all, thex-c was the i-eganl for a fric’iuVs monu improve- 
ment, 8ometimc.s called her soul, which was likely to be benefited by 
remarks tending to gloom, uttered with the accompaniment of pensive 
storing at the ftinxiture and a manner implying that the speaker 
would not tell what was on her mind, from regard to the feelings oi 
her hearer. On the whole, one^ might say that an ardent charity 
was at work setting the virtuous mind to make a neighbour unhappy 
for her good. 

There were hardly any wives in Middlemarch whose matrimonial 
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s&iflfoTtanea would in different ways be likely to cull forth more of 
^this moral activity than l^saiuond and her aunt Bulstroile. Mrs 
Bidstiode was not an object of dislike, and had never consciously 
injured any human bcinc. Men huil always thought her a handsome 
comfortable woman, and had reckoned it* among the signs of Bub 
stiode's hypocrisy that he hail chosen a i^ed-blcHHled Viiicy, insteatl of 
a ghastly and melancholy iMU'son suited to his low esteem for earthly 
pleasure. When the scandal about her husband was disclosed they 
remarked of her — ** Ah, poor woman ! She s as honest as the day — 
she never suspected anything W'rong in him, you may de])end on it.'* 
Women, who were intimate with her, tiilked together much of ixxir 
Harriet/* imagined what her feelings must be when she came to know 
everything, and conjectured how much she had already come to know. 
There was no spiteful disposition towards her ; ratlier, then* was a 
busv benevolence anxious to &«icertaiii what it would be well for her 
to ieel and do under the circumstances, which of e« urse kept the 
imagination occupied with her diameter and history from the times 
when she was Harriet Vincy till now'. With the n»view of Mrs Bul- 
strodeand her position it was inevitable to associate Bosamond, wdiaso 
prospects W’cre under the same blight with her aunt*s. Hosamond wiw 
more severely criticised and less pitied, though she too, ns one of the 
good old Vincy family vvlm had tuways Iwmui known in Middlc>inarch, 
was regaided as a victim to luanhige with an intiTloper. The Vincys 
had their weaknesses, but then they lay on the surface : there was 
never anything bad to la* “ found out '* c(»iHreniing them. Mrs Bul- 
strode was vindicated from any resemblance to her liusband. llarriet’s 
faults were her own. 

“She has ahvays been showy,” said Mi*s llackbutt, making tea for 
a small party, “ though she lias got into the way of putting her 
religion forward, to conform to her husband ; she. hits tne.<l to hold 
her head up above Middlenmrch by making it know'ii that sho 
invites cleigymen and heaven-know's-who from Kiverslon and those 
places.** 

“ We can lianlly blame her for that/* said Mm Spragm* ; “ because 
few of the best people in the town careil to associate with Bulstrode, 
ami she must have soiuebtsly to sit down at her labh;.** 

“ Mr Thesiger has always countenanced him,** said Mrs llackbutt. 
“ I think he must be sorry now.** 

“But he was never fond of bim in bis heart —that every one 
knows,** said Mrs Tom Toller. “ Mr Tliesigc-r m*ver goes into 
extremes. He keeps to the truth in wliat is evangelical. Jt is only 
cleigymen like Mr Tvke, who want to ii.su Di.Ksenting hvniu-books 
and that low kind of religion, wdio ever found BulstnKle to their 
taste.’* ^ * 

“ I understand, Mr Tyke is in great distress about bini,” said Mrs 
Hackbutt. “ And well he may be : they say the Bulsirudes have half 
kept the Tyke family.” 

“And of course it is a dis<;redit to his doctrines/* said Mrs Sprague, 
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who was elderly, and oldfaahioiied in her opinions. People will not 
make a boast of being methodisticaJ in Middlemarch for a good while ^ 
to come.” 

" I think we must not set down people’s bad actions to their le- 
li^on /’ said falcon-faced Mrs Plymdale, who had been listening 
hitherto. 

Oh, my dear, we are forgetting,” said Mrs Sprague. We ou^t 
not to talkix^ of this before you.” 

"lam sure i have no reason to be partial,” said Mrs Pl^dale, 
colouring. " It’s true Mr Plymdale has always been on good terms 
with Mr Bulstrode, and Harriet Vincy was my friend long before die 
married him. But 1 have always k^t my own opinions and told her 
where she was wrong, poor thing. . Still, in point of religion, I must 
say, Mr Bulstrode might have done what he has, and worse, and yet 
have been a man of no religion. 1 don’t say that there has not been a 
little too much of that — ? Xike moderation myself. But truth is truth. 
The men tried at the assizes are not all over-religious, I suppose.” 

" Well,” said Mrs Hackbutt, wheeling adroitly, " all I can say is, 
that 1 think she ought to s^arate from him.” 

" 1 can’t say that, said Mm Sprague. " She took him for better or 
worse, you know.” 

" But * w'orse’ can never mean finding out that your husband is fit 
for Newgate,” said Mrs Hackbutt. " Fancy living with such a man 1 
1 should expect to be poisoned.” 

" Yes, 1 tnink myself it is an encouragement to crime if such men 
are to be taken cam of and waited on by good wives,” said Mrs Tbm 
Toller. ,.v 

" And^ a good wife poor Harriet has been,” said Mrs Plymdale. 
" She thinks her husband the first of men. It’s true he has nevei* 
denied her anything.” 

" Well, we shall sec what she -will do,” said Mrs Hackbutt. " I 
suppose ake knows nothing yet, poor creature. I do hope and trust 
I [mall not see her, for I imould he frightened to death lest I should 
say anything about her husband. Do you think any hint has reached 
her?” 

" I should hardly think so,” said Mrs Tom Toller. " We hear that 
he is ill, and has never stirred out of the house since the meeting on 
Thursday ; but she was with her girls at church yesterday, and they 
had new Tuscan bonnets. Her own hod a feather in it. I have 
never seen that her religion made any difference in her dress.” 

" She wears very neat patterns always,” said Mrs Plymdale, a little 
stung. " And that feather I know she got dyed a pale lavender on 
purpose to be consistent. I must say it of Harriet ^t she wishes to 
doright.”' 

" As to her knowing what has happened, it can’t be kept from her 
long,” said Mrs Hackbutt. " The Vmcys Ibiow, for Mr Vincy was at 
the meetiim. It will be a great blow to him. There is his oaug^te 
as well as ms sister.” 
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indeed,” said Mis Sprague. Nobody supxMises that Mr 
Lydgate can go oh holding up his head in Middleniarch, things look 
so black about the thousand jpouiuls he took just at that nuui’s death. 
It really makes one shudder.^ 

Pride must have a fsdl ” ssiid Mrs Hackbutt. 

I km not so sorry for Rosamond Vincy tliot was os 1 am for her 
aunt” said Mrs Plymdale. She needed a lesson.” 

1 suppose the Bulstrodcs will go and live abroad soiuewhcre|” 
said Mrs Sprague. That is what is generally done when there is 
anything disgraceful in a family.” 

“ And a most deadly blow it will be to Haniet,” wdd Mrs Plyni- 
dale. If ever a woman was crushed, she will be. 1 pity her from 
my heart. And with all her faults, few women are better. From a 
girl she had the neatest ways, and wits always good-hearted, and as 
open as the day. You might look into her drawers when you would 
-^ways the same. And so she has brought up Kate and Ellen. 
You may think how hard it will be for her to go among foreigners.” 

** The doctor says that is wliat he should recommend the l^dsates 
to do,” said Mrs Sprague. ** He says Lydgate ought to have Kept 
among the French.’^ 

" TW would suit her well enough, I daresay,” said Mrs Plymdale ; 
^ there is that kind of lightness aliout lier. But she got that from her 
mother ; she never got it from her aunt Bulsirode, who always gave 
her good advice, and to my knowledge would rather have nad her 
many elsewhere.” 

Mrs Plymdale was in a situation which causetl her some complica- 
tion of feeling. There had been not only her intimacy with Mrs 
Bulstrode, but also a profitable business relation of the great Plym- 
dale dyeing house with Mr Bulstrode, which on the one hand would 
have inclined her to desire that the mildest view of his character 
should be the tine one, but on the other, made her the more afraid of 
seeming to palliate his culpability. Again, the late alliance of her 
family with the Tollers hau brought her in connection with the best 
circle, which gratified her in every direction except in the inclination 
to those serious views which she believed to be the best in another 
sense. The sharp little woman’s conscience was somewhat troubled 
in the adjustment of these opposing bests,” and of her griefs and 
satisfactions under late events, which were likely to hiunble those 
who needed humbling, but also to fall h^vily on her old friend 
whose faults she womd have preferred seeing on a background of 

^^^^P^r in Bulstrode, meanwhile, hod been no further shaken by 
the oncoming tread of calamity than in the busier stirring of that 
secret uneasiness which had alw^s been present in her sin^e the last 
visit of Raffles to The Shrubs. That the tiateful man had come ill to 
Stone Court, and that her husband luul chosen to remain there and 
watch over mm, she allowed to be explained by the fact that Raffles 
had been employed and aided in earlier days, and that this made a 
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tie of benevolence towards him in his dmaded helplessness ; and die 
had been since then innocently cheered by her husband’s more hope* 
ful speech about his own health and ability to continue his attention 
to business. The calm was disturbed when Lydgate had brought 
him home ill from the meeting, and in spite of comforting assurances 
during the next few days, she cried in private from the conviction 
that her husband was not suffering from bodily iUness merely, but 
from something tliat afflicted his mind. He womd not allow ner to^ 
read to him, and scarcely to sit with him, alleging nervous suscepti- 
bility to sounds and movements ; yet she suspected that in shuttmg 
himself up in his private room he wanted to be bus^ with his papers. 
Something, she felt sure, had happened. Perhap it was some great 
loM of money ; and she was kept in the dark. Not daring to ques- 
tion her husband, she said to Lydgate, on the fifth day after the meet- 
ing, when she had not left home except to go to church — 

" Mr Lydgate, pray b.. open with me : 1 like to know the truth. 
Has anything happened to Mr Bulstrode 1 ” 

“ Some little nervous shock,” said Lydgate, evasively. He felt that 
it was not for him to make the painful revelation. 

** But what brought it on 1 ” said Mrs Bulstrode, looking directly at 
him with her large dark eyes. 

“ There is often something poisonous in the air of public rooms,” 
said Lydgate. ” Strong men can stand it, but it tells on people in 
proportion to the delicacy of their systems. It is often impossible to 
account for the precise moment of an attack — or rather, to say why 
the strength gives way at a particular moment.” 

Mrs Bulstrode was not satisfied with this answer. There remained 
in her the belief that some calamity had befallen her husband, of 
which she was to be kept in ignorance ; and it was in her nature 
strongly to object to suim concealment. She begged leave for her 
daughters to sit with their father, and drove into the town to pay 
some visits, conjecturing that if anything were known to have gone 
wrong in Mr Bulstrode’s affairs, she ‘should see or hear some sign 
of it. 

She called on Mrs Thesiger, wdio w'os not at home, and then drove 
to Mrs Hackbut t’s on the other side of the churchyard. Mrs Hack- 
butt saw her coming from an up-stairs window, and remembering her 
former alarm lest she should meet Mrs Bulstrode, felt almost bound 
in consistency to send wonl that she w'as not at home ; but against 
that, there was a sudden strong desire within her for the excitement 
of an interview in which she was quite determined not to make the 
slightest allusion to what was in her mind. 

Hence Mrs Bulstrode was shown into the drawifig-room, and Mrs 
Hackbutt'went to her, with more tightness of lip and rubbing of her 
hands than 'was usually observable in lier, these being precautions 
adop^ against freedom of speech. She was resolved not to ask how 
Mr Bulst^o was. 

“ I liave not been anywhere except to church for nearly a week,” 
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said Mrs Bulstrodc, after a few introductory rcinarks. “ But Mr 
Bolstrode was taken so iU at the meeting on Thursday tliat I have 
not liked to leave the house.” 

■Mrs Hackbutt rubbed the back of one hand with the palm of the 
other held against her chesty and lot licr eyes ramble over the pattern 
on tha rug. 

“ Was Mr Hackbutt at the meeting ? ” pcrpovoiwl Mm Bulstrode. 

‘‘ Yes, he was,” said Mrs Hackbutt, with the same attitude. “ The 
land is to be bought by subscript i(»n, I believe.” 

" Let us hope tliat thei’e will bo no more eases of cholera to be buried 
in it/* Bind Mrs Bulstrode. It is an awful visitation. But I always 
think Middlemarch a very healthy spot. 1 sui)pose it is being used 
to it from a child ; but 1 never saw the town I shouhl like to live at 
better^ and especially our end.” 

"lam sure I should be glad that you always should live at Middle- 
march, Mrs Bulstrode,” said Mm Hackbutt, with a slight sigh. “ Still, 
we must leani to resign ourselves, wlierever our mt may be cost. 
Though I am sure there will idtvays be jieojde in this tomi who will 
wish you well.” 

Mrs Hackbutt longed to say, " if you take my advice ycai will pail 
from your hushaml,” but it seemed clear to her that the' poor woman 
knew nothing of the thunder ready.to holt on her lieiwl, ami she her- 
self could do no more than preparcj her a little. Mrs Bulstrode felt 
suddenly rather chill and trembling : th(*re was evidently something 
unusual behind this speecli ol Mrs IlackbuttV ; but tliougli she had 
set out with the desire to be fully informed, she fouiul herself unable 
now to pursue her brave pur]M)se, and tuniing the conversation by an 
inquiry about the young Hackbiitts, she soon look her leave saying 
that she was going to see Mrs Plyind.'ik*. On her way thither she 
tried to imagine that there might have been some unusually warm 
sparring at the meeting helween Mr Bulstrode and some of his fre- 
quent opponentH---pernaps Mr Hackbutt might have been one of 
mem. Ijiat would account for everything. 

But when she w^as in convcrsjitiou with Mrs Plymdale that com- 
forting exxilanation seemed no longer tenable. “ Selina ” received 
her with a pathetic affectionateness and a disposition to give e<lifyiiig 
answers on the commonest topics, wdiich conhl hanlly have reference 
to an ordinaiy quan'el of wliich the most important cnnse([iicnce was 
a perturbation of Mr Bulslrode's health. Befnri'h.and Mm Bulstrode 
had thought that she would sooner question Mrs Plymdale than any 
one else ; but she found to her surprise that an old friend is not 
always the pemon wdiom it is easiest to make a confidant of : there 
was the bairier of remembered commuriicatioii under other cirenm- 
stances — ^there w^as the dislike of being pitied and iiifoiTncVl by one 
who had lieen long w'ont to allow her the sujicriority. For certain 
words of mysterious appropriateness that Mm Plymdulc let fall alxiut 
her resolution never to turn her back on her friends, convinced Mss 
Bulstrode that what hud happened must be, some kind of misfortune^ 
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and instead of being able to say with her native directness, " What is 
it that you have in your mind ? ” she found herself anxious to get 
away before she had heard anything more explicit. She began to 
have an agitating certainty that the misfortune was something more 
than the mere loss of money, being keenly sensitive to the fact that 
Selina now, just as Mrs Hackbutt nad done before, avoided noticing 
what she said about her husband, as they would have avoided noticing 
a personal blemish. 

She said good-bye with nervous haste, and told the coachman to 
drive to Mr Vincy’s warehouse. In that short drive her dread gath- 
ered so much force from the sense of darkness, that when she entered 
the private counting-house where her brother sat at his desk, her 
knees trembled and her usually florid face was deathly pale. Some- 
thing of the same effect was produced in him by the sight of her : he 
rose from his seat to meet her, took her by the hand, and said, with 
his impulsive rashness — 

“ God lielp you, Harriet ! you know all.” 

That moment was perhaps worse than any which came after. It 
contained that concentrated experience which in great crises of emotion 
reveals the bias of a nature, and is prophetic of the ultimate act which 
will end an intermediate stniggle. Without that memory of Baffles 
she might still have thought only of monetary ruin, but now along 
with her brothci*^8 look and words there darted into her mind the idea 
of some guilt in her husband — then, imder the working of terror came 
the image of her husband exposed to disgrace — and then, after an in- 
stant of scorching shame in which she felt only tlie eyes of the world, 
with one leap of her heart she was at his side in mournful but unre- 
proaching fellowship with shame and isolation. All this went on 
within her in a meixj flash of time — while she sank into the chair, and 
raised her eyes to her brother, who stocxl over her. “ I know nothing, 
Walter. "NVliat is it 1 ” she said, faintly. 

He told her everything, very inailificially, in slow fragments, 
making her aware that the scandal went much beyond proof, espe- 
cially as to the end of Raffles. 

“ People will talk,” he said. “ Even if a man has been acetuitted 
by a jury, they’ll talk, and nod and wink— ^and as far as the world 
goes, a man luight often as well be guilty as not. It’s a breakdown 
blow, and it damages Lydgate as much as Bulstrodc. I don’t pretend 
to say what is the truth. I only wish we had never heard the 
name of either Bulstrode or Lydgate. Y ou’d better have been a Vincy 
all your life, and so had Rosamond.” 

Mrs Bulstrodc made no reply. 

" But you must bear up as well as you can, Harriet. People don’t 
blame you] And I’ll sUmd by you whatever you make up your mind 
to do,” said the brother, With rough but weU-mcauing affection- 
ateness. 

“ Give me your arm to the carriage, AValter,” said Mrs Bulstrodc. 
“ I feel very weak.” 
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And when she got home she was obliged to say to her daughteri 
I am not well, my dear ; I must go and lie down. Attend to your 
papa. Leave me iii (^uiet. I shall take no dinner.” 

She locked herself in her room. 8h«'. needed time to get used to her 
maimed consciousness, her poor l(»j»ped life, before shii could walk 
steadily to the place allotted her. A new searching light had fallen 
on her husband’s character, and she could not judge him leuieutly : 
the twenty years in which she had believed in him and venerated him 
by virtue of his concealments came back with particulars that made 
them seem an odious deceit. He had married her with that bad ymt 
life hidden behind him and she had no faith left to protest his inno- 
cence of the worst that was imputed to him. Her honest ostentatious 
nature made the sharing of a merited dishonour as bitter as it could 
be to any mortal. 

But this imperfectly-taught woman, whose phrases and habits wero 
on odd patchwork, had a loyal spirit within her. Tlie man whose 
prosperity she had shared through nearly half a life, and who had 
unvaryingly cherished her — now that lainishment had befallen him 
it was not possible to her in any sense to forsake him. There is a 
forsaking wliich still sits at the some board and lies on the same couch 
with the forsaken soul, withering it the more by unloving i)rt»xiniity. 
She knew, 'when she locked her door, that she should unlock it ready 
to go down to her unhappy husband and espouse his sorrow, and say 
of nis guilt, I will mourn and not reiuoach. But she needed time to 
gather up her strength ; she neetled to sob out her farewell to all tho 
gladness and pride of her life. When she Lad resolvt*d to go down, 
she prepared herself by some little acts wliich might seem mere folly 
to a nard onlooker ; they were her way of expressing to all spectator 
visible or invisible that she had begun a new life in which she em- 
braced humiliation. She took off nil her ornaments and put on a plain 
black gown, and instead of wearing her miicli-adonied cup and laige 
bows of hair, she brushed her hair down and put on a plain bonnet- 
cap, which made her look suddenly like an early Methodist. 

jBulstro<le, who knew that his wifii IumI been out an<l had come in 
saying that she was not well, had sj>ent the lime in an agitation equal 
to hers. He hac.1 looked forward to her learning the truth from others, 
and had acquiesced in that probability, as something ciisier to liirn 
than any confession. But now that he imagined the moment of her 
knowleage come, he awaited the re^idt in aiiguish. His daughters had 
been obliged to consent to leave him, and tliough he had allowed some 
food to be brought to him, he had not touclieil it. He felt himself per- 
ishing slowly in unpitied misery. Perhajis he should never sec his 
wife’s face with affection in it again. And if he luiticd to God there 
seemed to be no an.swer but the pressure of retribution. • 

It was eight o’clock in the evening before the door o^icncd and his 
wife entered. He ilared not look iin at her. He sat with his eyes 
down, and as she Went towards him she thought he looked 
smaller — ^he seemed so withered and shrunken. A movement of new 
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compassioii and old tenderness went through her like a great wave, 
and putting one hand on his which rested on the ann of the chab^ 
and the other on his shoulder, she said, solemnly but kindly — 

Look up, Nicholas ” 

He raised his eyes with a little start and looked at her half amazed 
for a moment : lier pale face, her changed, mourning dress, the trem- 
bling about her mouth, all said, 1 know ; ** and her hands and eyes 
rested gently on him. He burst out crying and they cried together, 
she sitting at his side. They could not yet speak to each other of 
the shame which she was bearing with him, or of the acts which had 
brought it down on them. His confession was silent, and her pro- 
mise of faithfulness was silent. Open-minded as she was, she neve^ 
theless shrank from the words which would have expressed their 
mutual consciousness, as she would have shrunk from ll^es of fire. 
She could not say, “ How much is only slander and false suspicion ?” 
and he did not say, 1 a u innocent.’’ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

** Lo sentiment do la fausset^* dcs plaisirs presents, et Tignoranee de la vanltS des 
plaisirs absents, causent rlnconstance.”— Pascal. 

Rosamond hod a gleam of returning cheerfulness when the house 
was freed from the threatening figure, and when all the disameable 
creditors were paid. But she was not joyous : her manied life had 
fulfilled none of her hopes, and had been (piite spoiled for her imagi- 
nation. In this brief interval of calm, Lydgate, remeinhering that 
he had often ht'cn stormy in his hours of i>eiturl)ation, and mindlul 
of the jiain Rosamond had had to bear, was carefully geptle towards 
her ; but he, too, had lost some of his old spirit, and he still felt it 
necessary to refer to an economical change in their way of living as a 
matter of coui'se, tiying to reconcile her to it gradually, and repress- 
ing his anger when slie answered by wi.shing that lie would go to 
live in London. When she did not make this answer, she listened 
languidly, and wondered what she had that was woith living for. 
The haixl and contemptuous wonls which had fallen from her hus- 
band in his anger had deeply oflended that vanity which he had at 
first called into active enjoyment ; and what she regarded as his per- 
verse way of looking at things, kept up a secret repulsion, which 
made her receive all his tenderness as a poor suljstitute for the happi- 
ness he had failed to give her. They were at a disadvantage with 
their neighboui's, and there was no longer any outlook towards (^al- 
lingham— -there was no outlook anywhere except in an occasional 
letter from Will Ladislaw. She liad felt stung and disappointed by 
Will’s resolution to quit Middleinarch, for in spite of what she knew 
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and guessed about his admiiation for Dorothea, she secretly cborisbed 
the belief that he had, or would necessarily conic to have, much more 
a^iration for herself ; Rosamond being one of those women who 
live much in the idea that erich man they meet would have preferred 
them if the preference had not 1)een htjpeless. Mi's Casaiiboii was all 
very well ; but WilFs interest in her dated before he knew Mi-s Lyd- 
gate. Rosamond took his w^ay of talking to hemolf, wdiich was a 
murture of playf^ fault-findiiig and hyperbolical gallantly, os the dis- 
guise of a deeper feeling ; and in his presence she felt that agreeable 
titillation of vanity and sense of romantic dnuiia which Lvdgate’s 
presence had no longer the magic to cmite. She even faneiecl—what 
will not men and Avomen fancy in these luattei-H ? — that Will exog- 
geiat^ his admiration for Mrs Casaubon in older to pique herself. 
In this way poor Rosamond’s brain had been busy before Will’s de- 
parture. He would have made, she thought, a much moi'e suitable 
husband for her than she had found in Lydgate. No notion could 
have been falser than this, for Rosamond’s discontent in her imuriage 
was due to the conditions of marriiige itself, to its demand for self- 
suppression and tolerance, (uid not to the nature, of her husband ; but 
the easy conception of an unreal Better had a sentimental choiin 
which <liverted her ennui. She constructed a little romance which 
was to vary the flatness of her life : Will Ladislaw was always to be 
a bachelor and live near her, always to be at her command, and have 
an understood though never fully expressed piwsiuu for her, which 
would be sending out lambent flaunts every now and then in interesting 
scenes. His departure had been a ]>i'oiK>rtionate disajmointment, and 
had sadly increased her W’eariness of Miildlemarch ; but at first slui 
had the alteniative dream of pleasures in store from her intercourse 
with the family at Quallingnam. Since then the troubles of her 
married life hacl deepened, and tlie ab.sence of other relief encouraged 
her regretful rumination over tliat thin romance which she hud once 
fed on. Men and Avomcn make sad mistakes about their own symp- 
toms, taking their vague uneivsy haigings, sometimes for genius, some- 
times for rmigioii, and oftener still for a mighty love. Will Ladislaw 
had written chatty letters, half to her and half to Lydgate, and she 
had replied : their se]3ai'ation, she felt, was not likely to be final, and 
the change she now most lf»nged for Avas that Tydgate should go to 
live in London ; everything Avoiild he agiccahle in London ; and she 
had set to work with quiet (lctenninatir>n to win this result, when 
there came a sudden, delightful promise Avhich inspirited her. 

It came shortly before the memorable meeting at the town-hall, and 
was nothing less than a letter from Will Tjudislaw to Lvdgatc, which 
turned indeed cliiefly on his new interest in plans of colonisation, but 
mentioned incidentally, that he might find it neccssoiy to pay a visit 
to Middlemarch within the next few weeks — a very pleasant neces- 
sity, he said, almost as good os holidays to a schoolboy. He hoped 
there was his old place on the rug, and a great deal of music in store 
lor him. But he was quite uncertain os to the time. While Lydgate 
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was reading the letter to Rosamond, her face looked like a reviving 
flower — ^it grew prettier and more blooming. There was nothing un- 
endurable now : the debts were paid, Mr Ladislaw was coming, and 
Lydgate would be persuaded to leave Middlemarch and settle in Lou- 
don, which was “ so different from a provincial town.” 

That was a bright bit of morning. But soon the sky became black 
over poor Rosamond. The presence of a new gloom in her husband, 
about which he was entirely reserved towards her — ^for he dreaded to 
expose his lacerated feeling to her ncutmlity and misconception — 
soon received a painfully strange explanation, alien to all her previous 
notions of what could affect her happiness. In the new gaiety of her 
spirits, thinking that Lydgate haa merely a worse fit of moodiness 
than usual, causing him to leave her remarks unanswered, and evi- 
dently to keep out of her way as much as possible, she chose, a few 
days after the meeting, and without speaking to him on the subject, 
to send out notes of invitation for a small evening party, feeling con- 
vinced that this was a judicitms step, since people seemed to have 
been keeping aloof from them, and Avanted restoring to the old habit 
of intercourse. When the invitations had been accepted, she would 
tell Lydgate, and give him a wise admonition as to how a medical 
man should oehave to his neighbours ; for Rosamond had the gravest 
little airs possilde about other people^s duties. But all the invita- 
tions were declined, and the last answer caiue into Lydgate^s hands. 

‘^This is Chichely’s scratch. What is he writing to you about?*' 
said Lydgate, wouderingly, as he handed the note to her. She was 
obliged to let him sec it, and, looking at her severely^ he said — 

"Why oil earth have you been sending out invitations without 
telling me, Rosamond ? I bog, I insist that you will not invite any 
one to this hoiiHi^. I suppose you have been inviting others, and they 
have refused too." 

She said nothing. 

" Do you hear me ? ” thundered Lydgate. 

“Yes, certainly 1 hear you,” said Rosamond, turning her head 
aside with the movement of a graceful long-necked biixl, 

Lydgate tossed his head without any grace and walked out of the 
room, feeling himself dangerous. Rosamond's thought ^vas, that he 
was getting more and more imbearablc — not that there was any new 
special reason for this peremptoriness. His indisposition to tell her 
anything in wliich he ivas sure beforehand that she would not be 
intcreste<l ivas growing into an unreflecting habit, and she was in 
iraorance of everything connected ivith the thousand pounds except 
that the loan luul come from her uncle Bulstrode. Lydgate's o^ous 
humours and their neighbours’ apparent avoidance of them had an 
unaccountable date for her in their relief from money difficulties. If 
the invitations had been accepted she would have gone to invite her 
momma and the rest, whom she had seen nothing of for several days ; 
and she now put on her bonnet to go and inquire what had become 
of them all, suddenly feeling os if there were a conspiracy to leave 
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her in isolation with a husband disposed to offend evoxybody. It 
was after the dinner hour, and Mho found her father and mother 
seated together alone in the dra^iiiir-room. They greeted hei with 
sad lodk£k sajm^, " Well, my deiu < ” and no more She had never 
seen her mther mok so downcast , and scaUng herself near lum she 
said— • 

Is these anything the matter, papa ? ” 

He did not answer, but Mrs Vmey said, “ Oh, my dear, have you 
heard nothing ? It won’t be long before it reaches you ” 

^^Is it anything about Teitiusl” said Rosamond, tuiuiiig nale. 
The idea of trouble immediately connected itself with what lim oeen* 
unaccountable to her m hun 

*^Oh my dear, yes To think of youi imiiiyiug into tins tiouble. 
Debt was Dad enough, but this wiU bi u oise ** 

“ Stay, stay, Lucy/’ said Mi Vmey “ Have j ou heard nothing 
about your uncle Bulstrode, Rosamond 

No. papa,” said the {looi thing, feeling as if tioublc weie not any- 
thing she had before experienced, but some invisible powei with on 
iron grasp that made lui soul faint within her 
Her father told hci cveiythiiig, sijmg at the end, " It’s better for 
you to know, my dctii I think Lyclgiti must have the town. 
Things ha^e gone against him. 1 dales ly he couldn’t help it. 1 
don’t accuse him of any Ikuiu,” said Mi Viney He had always be- 
fore been disposed to find the utmost 1 lult with Lydgate. 

The shock to Rosamond w as Uiiible It seemed to liei that no lot 
could be so cruelly haid as he is— to have maiiied a man who had 
become the ceutie of infamous suspicions In many ( oses it is in- 
evitable that the sh<uiu is felt to be the woist pait of eriiue , and it 
would have reqmied a great deal of disentangling reflection, sudh as 
had never entere<l into Rosamond’s life, foi hei in these moments to 
feel that her trouble was hss than if liei husband had been eeitainly 
known to have done something eiimmal. All the shanit stemed to 
be there. And she had innocently maiiied tins man with the belief 
that he and his family weie a glory to her * She showed her usual 
reticence to her paiints, and only said, that if Lydgate had done os 
she wished he would ha\ e left Middlemarch long ago. 

^‘She bears it beyond anytlimg,” said hti mother when she was 
gone. 

Ah, thank God < ” said Mr Viiiey, who w«is much bioken down* 
But Rosamond went home with a sense of justified lepugnance to- 
wards her husband. What had he leally done — how had he really 
acted I She did not know. Why horl he not told her everything ? 
He did not speak to her on the subject, and of course she could not 
speidL to bun. It came mto her mind oni e that she would ask her 
ffwier to let her go home again ; but dwelling on tliat prospect mode 
it seem utter drewness to her a mamed woman gone bock to hve 
wil& her parents — ^life seemed to have no meaning for her in each a 
position : She could not contemxdate heist If in it. 

2N 
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The next two days Lydgate observed a change in her, and believed 
that she had heard the hm news. Would she speak to him about it, 
or would she go on for ever in the silence which seemed to imply 
that she believed him guilty 1 We must remember that he was in a 
morbid state of mind, in which almost all contact was pain. Ceiv 
tainly Rosamond in this case had equal reason to complain of reserve 
and want of confidence on his part ; but in tlie bitterness of hk soul 
he excused himself; — ^was he not justified in shrinking from the task 
of telling her, since now she knew the truth she had no impulse to 
speak to him? But a deeper-lying ‘ consciousness that he was in 
•fault made him restless, and the silence between them became in- 
tolerable to him ; it was as if they were both adrift on one piece of 
wreck and looked away from each other. 

He thought, “I am a fool. Haven^t I given up expecting' any- 
thing 1 I nave married care, not help.” And that evening he 
said — 

** Rosamond, have you heard anything that distresses you?” 

Yes,” she answered, laying down her work, which she hod been 
carrying on with a languid semi-consciousness, most unlike her usual 
self. 


** What have you heard ? ” 

‘‘ Everything, I suppose. Papa told me.” 

“ That people think me disgraced ?” 

Yes,” saia Rosamond, faintly, beginning to sew again automati- 
cal^. 

T?here was silence. Lydgate thought, “ If she has any tmst in me 
— any notion of what 1 am, she ought to speak now and say that she 
does not believe I have deserved disgrace.” 

But Rosamond on her side went on moving her fingers lang^dly. 
Whatever was to be said on the subject slie expected to come from 
Tertius. What did she know ? And if he were inuoeeht of any 
wrong, why did he not do something to clear liimself ? 

This silence of hers brought a new rush of gall to that bitter mood 
in which Lydgate had been saying to himself that nobody believed in 
him — even Farebrothev had not come fonvard. He had begun to 

a uestion her with the intent that their conversation should disperse 
[le chill fog which hod gathered between them, but he felt his resolu- 
tion checked by despairing resentment. Even this trouble, like the 
rest, she seemed to regard os if it were hers alone. Hc was always to 
her a being apart, doing what she objected to. He started from his 
chair .with an angry impulse, and thrusting his hands in Ids pockets, 
walked up and down the room. There was an underlying conscious- 
ness all the while that he should have to master this anger, and tell 
her everything, and convince her of the facts. For he had almost 
learned the lesson that he must bend himself to her nature, and that 
because she came short in her i^mpathy, he must give the more. 
Soon he recurred to his intention of opening himself: the occasion 
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must not be lost. * If he could bring her to feel vrith some solemnity 
that here was a slander which must be met and not run away from, 
and that the whole trouble had come out of his desperate want of 
money, it would be a moment for urging powerfully on her that they 
should be one in the resolve to do with as little money as possible, 
flo that they might weather the bad time and keep themselves inde- 
pendent. He would mention the definite measures which he desired 
to take, and ^n her to a willing spirit. He was bound to try this — 
and what else was there for him to do '? 

He did not know how long he had been walking uneasily back- 
wards and forwards, but Rosamond felt that it was long, and wished 
that he would sit down. She too had begun to think this an oppor- 
tunity for urging on Tertius what he ought to do. Whatever might 
be the truth about all this misery, thei'c was one dread which asserted 
itself. 

Lydgate at lost seated himself, not in liis usual cliair, but in one 
nearer to Rosamond, leaning aside in it towards her, and looking at 
her gravely before he reopened the sad subject. He had conejuered 
himself so far, and w*iia about to speak with a sense of solemnity, 
on an occasion which was not to ne re))oated. He bad even opened 
his lips, when Rosamond, letting her hands fall, looked at him and 
said — 


Surely, Tertius 

"Weill” 

" Surely now at last you have given up the idea of staying in Mid- 
dlemarch. I cannot go on living here. Let us go to London. Papa, 
and every one else, says you bad better go. Whatever misery I have 
to put up with, it will be easier away from here.” 

Lydgate felt miserably jarred. Instead of that critical outpouring 
for which he had prepared himself with effort, here was the old 
round to be gone through again. He could not bear it. With a 
quick change of countenance he rose and went out of the room. 

Perhaps if lie had been strong enoucli to persist in his determina- 
tion to be the more because she was Yess, that evening might have 
hod a better issue. If his eneigy could have home down that check, 
he might still have wrought on Rosamond^s vision and will. Wo 
cannot be sure that any natures, however inflexible or peculiar, will 
resist this effect from a more massive being than their own. They 
may be taken by stonii and for the moment converted, becoming 
of the soul which enwraps tliem in the ardour of its movement. 
But poor Lydgate had a throl^bing pain within him, and his energy 
had fallen short of its task. 

The b^inning of mutual understanding and resolve seemed as far 
off as ever ; nay, it seemed blocked out by the sense of finsuccessfnl 
effort -They lived on from day to day with their thoughts stiR apart, 
Lydgate going about wliat work he had in a mood of despair, and 
Biosamonu feeling, with some justification, that he was behaving 
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cradly* It was of no use to say anything to TettiuB ; but when 
Will liadiBlaw came^ she was deteimined to tell him eveiythiBg. 1^ 
8]nte of her general reticence^ she needed some one who would reepgf- . 
1^ her wrongs. 


CHAPTER LXXVL 

*' To mercy, pity, peace, and love 
All pray in their distress. 
And to these virtues of dell^^t, 
Return their thankfulness." 


** For Morey has a human heart* 

Pity a human face ; 

A d Ijove, tlie human form divine ; 

And Peace, the human dress." 

—William Blake: Songioflniioeenot, 

Some days latei^ Lydgate was riding to Lowick Manor, in consequence 
of a summons from Dorothea. The summons had not been un|»* 
pected, since it had followed a letter from Mr Bulstrode, in wldell^^ 
stated that he had resumed his arrangements for quitting 
march, and must remind Lydgate of his previous communic#iOBB 
about the hospital, to the purport of which ne still adhered. It had 
been his duty, before taking iurther steps, to reopen the subject with 
Mrs Cosaubon, who now wished, as before, to discuss the question 
with Lydgate. ** Your views may .possibly have undei^one some 
change,” wrote Mr Bulstrode ; « but, m that case also, it is desirable 
that you should lay them before her.” 

Dorothea awaited his arrival with eager interest. Though, in defer- 
ence to her masculine advisers, she had refrained from what Sir James 
had called " interfering in this Bulstrode business,” the hardship of 
Lydgate’s position was continually in her mind, and when Bulstrode 
applied to ner again about the hospital, she felt that the opportunity 
was come to her which she hod been hindered from hastening. In 
* her luxurious home, wandering under the boughs of her own great 
^ trees, her thought was going out over the lot of others, and her emo- 
tions were imprisoned. Tne idea of some active good within hw 
reach, haunted her like a passion,*’ and another’s need having once 
come to her as a distinct image, preoccupied her desire with Ibe 
yearning to give relief and m^e her own ease tasteless. She was 
full oi confident hope about this interview with Lydgate, never heed- 
ing what was said of his personal reserve ; never heeding that she was 
a very young woman. Isothing could have seemed more irrdevant 
to Dorothea than insktance on her youth and sex when ^e was moved 
to show her human fellowship. 

As sat waiting in .the library, she could do nothing bat live 
through again all the past scenes which had brought Lydgate into 
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her memories. They all owed their signiftcance to her marriage and 
its tioables^but no ; there were two occasionB in which the image of 
hydgate had come painfully in connection with his wife and some one 


a sosoeptibility to the slightest hint about Mrs Lydgate. These 
thouj^ta were like a drama to her, and mode her eyes bright, and 
gave an attitudc'of suspense to her whole frame, though she was only 
mokiim out from the broiim library on to tlie turf and the bright 
green buds which stood in relief against the dork evergreens. 

When Lv^ate came in, she was almost shocked at the change in 
Mb face, which was strikingly perceptible to her who had not seen 
him for two months. It was not the change of emaciation, but that 
effect which even young faces will very soon show from the persistent 
presence of resentment and despondency. Her cordial look, when 
me put out her hand to him, softened his expression, but only with 
melancholy. 

“ I have wished vciy much to sec you for a long while, Mr Lyd- 

f ite,” said Dorothea when Hiey were seated opposite each other ; “ but 
put off asking you to come imtil Mr Bulstrode applied to me again 
about the hospital. I know that the advantage of keeping the 
management of it separate from that of tlic Infirmary depends on you. 


management of it separate from that of tlic Infirmary depends on you, 
or, at least, on the good which you are encournged to lioiie for from 
having it under your control. And 1 am sure you will not refuse to 
tell me exactly what you think." 

“ You want to decide whether you should give a generous support 
to the hospital,” said Lydgate. I cannot conscientiously advise you 
to do it in dependence on any activity of mine. I may be obliged to 
leave the town.” 

He spoke curtly, feeling the ache of despair as to his lieing able 
to cony out any purpose that RoKamuiid bad set her mind against. 

Not because there is no one to believe in you ? ” said Dorothea, 
pouring out her words in clearness from a full heart. I know the 
unhappy mistakes 'about you. 1 knew them from the first moment 
to be mistakes. You have never done anything vile. You would not 
do anything dishonourable.” 

It was the first assurance of belief in him that luul fallen on Lyd- 
gateVi ears. He drew a deep breath, and said, ** Thank you.” He 
coidd say no more : it was something very new and strange in his life 
tl^t these few words of tnist from a woman should be so much to him. 

" I beseech you to tell me how everything was,” said Dorothea, 
fearlessly. I am sure that the truth wouhl clear you.” 

Lydfl^ started up from his chair and went towards the window, 
foxgetti]^ where he was. He had so often gone over in his mind the 
possibiU^ of explaining everything without aggravating appearances 
that would tell, perhaps unfairly, against Bulstrode, and so often 
decided against it— he had so often said to himself that his asser- 
tioQg waaEi not change people’s impressions — that Dorothea’s words 
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Bounded like a temptation to do something which in his soberness he 
had pronounced to oe unreasonable. 

Tell me, pray/’ said Dorothea, with simple earnestness ; then 
we can consult together. It is wicked to let people think evil of any 
one fEtlsely, when it can be hindered." 

Lydgate turned, remembering where he was, and saw Dorothea’s 
ffiu^e looking up at him with a sweet trustful gravity. The presence 
of a noble nature, generous in its wishes, ardent in its charity, changes 
the lights for us : we bemn to see things again in their lai^r, <]^uieter 
masses, and to believe that we too can be seen and juc^ed m the 
wholeness of our character. That influence was beginning to act on 
Lydgate, who had for many days been seeing all life as one '^ho is 
dragged and struggling anud the throng. He sat down again, and felt 
that ne was recovering his old self in the consciousness that he was 
with one who believed in it. 

“ I don’t want,” he saivl, “ to bear hard on Bulstrode, who has lent 
me money of which I was in need — ^though I would rather have gone 
without it now. He is hunted down and ndserable, and has omy a 
poor thread of life in him. But I should like to tell you everything. It 
will be a comfort to me to speak where belief has gone beforehand, and 
where I shall not seem to be offering assertions of my own honesty. 
You will feel what is fair to another, as you feel what is fair to me.” 

Do trust me,” said Dorothea ; ‘‘ I will not repeat anything without 
your leave. But at the very least, I could say that you have made 
all the circumstances clear to me, and that I know you arc not in any 
way guilty. Mr Farebrother woidd believe me, and my unde, and 
Sir James Chettam. Nay, there arc persons in Middlemarch to whom 
I could go ; although they don’t know much of me, they would bdieve 
me. They would know that I could have no other motive than* truth 
and justice. I would take any pains to clear you. I have very little 
to do. There is nothing better that I can do in the world.” 

Dorothea’s voice, os she made this childlike picture of what she 
would do, might have been almost taken as a proof that she could 
do it effectively. The searching tenderness of her woman’s tones 
seemed made for a defence against ready accusers. Lydgate did not 
stay to think that she was Quixotic : he gave himself up, for the first 
time in his lifej to the exquisite sense of leaning entirely on a generous 
sympathy, without any check of proud reserve. And he told her 
eveiything, from the time when, under the pressure of his difficulties, 
he unwillingly made his first application to Bulstrode ; gradually, in 
the relief of speaking, getting into a more thorough utterance of what 
had gone on in his mind — entering fully into the fact that his treat- 
ment of the patient was opposed to the dominant practice, into his 
doubts at the last, his ideal of medical duty, and his uneasy conscious- 
ness that the acceptance of the money had made some difference in 
his private inclination and professional behaviour, though hot in his 
fulfilment of any publicly recognised obligation. 
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" It has come to my knowledge since,” he added, that Hawley 
sent some one to examine the housekeeper at Stone Court, and she 
said that she gave the patient all the opium in the phial I left, as 
well as a good deal of brandy. But tint would not have been opp^ed 
to ordinary prescriptions, even of iirst-ruto men. The suspicions 
imainst me had no hold there : they are grounded on the knowlec^e 
that I took money, that Bulstrode had strong motives for wishing 
&e man to die, and that he gave me the money as a bribe to concur 
in some malpractices or other against the patient— that in any case I 
accepted a bribe to hold my tongue. Tliey are just tlie suspicions that 
cling the most obstinately, because they lie in people’s inclination and 
can never be disproved. How my orders came to be disobeyed is 
a question to which I don’t know the answer. It is still possible 
that Bulstrode was innocent of any criminal intention — even possible 
that he had nothing to do with the disobedience, and merely abstained 
- from mentioning it. But all that has nothing to do with the public 
belief. It is one of those cases on which a man is condemned on the 
ground of his character — it is believed that he has committed a crime 
in some undefined way, because he had the motive for doing it ; and 
Bulstrode’s character has enveloped me, because I took his money. I 
am sipiply blighted — like a damaged ear of com— the business is 
done and can’t be undone.” 

‘‘ Oh, it is hard ! ” said Dorothea. “ I understand the difficulty 
there is in your vindicating yourself. And that all this should have 
come to you who hod meant to lead a higher life than the common, 
and to find out better ways — I cannot bear to rest in this os unchange- 
able. I know you meant that. I remember what you said to me 
when you first spoke to me about the hospital. There is no sorrow 
I have thought more about than that — to love what is great, and try 
to reach it, and yet to fail.” 

** Yes,” said Lydgate, feeling that here he had found room for the 
full meaning of his grief. “ I had some ambition. I meant every- 
thing to be different with me. I thought I had more strength and 
mastery. But the most terrible obstacles arc such as nobody can see 
except oneself.” 

“Suppose,” said Dorothea, meditatively. “Suppose we kept on 
the hospital according to the present plan, and you stayed here though 
only with the friendship and snjiport of a few, the evil feeling to- 
wards you would gradually die out ; there would come opportunities 
in which people would be forced to acknowledge that they had been 
unjust to you, because they would see that your purposes were pure. 
You may still win a great fame like the Louis and Laennec I nave 
heard you speak of, and we shall all be proud of yon,” she ended, 
with a smile. • 

.“That might do if I had my old trust in myself,” said Lydgate, 
mournfully. “Nothing galls me more than the notion of turning 
round and running away before this slander, leaving it unchecked 
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behind me. Stilly I can’t ask anv one to put a great deal of nion^ 
into a plan which depends on me.” • ^ 

"It would be quite worth my while” said Dorothea^ edmi^. 

Only think. I am very unconuortable with my money^ because 
they tell me 1 have too Httlc for any great scheme of the sort I like, 
best, and yet I have too much. I don’t know what to do. I have r 
seven hunted a^-year of my own fortune, and nineteen hundred a-yeat 
that Mr Casaubon left me, and between three and four thousand of 
ready money in the bank. 1 wished to raise money and ^y it off 
gradually out of my income which I don^t want, to buy land With 
and found a village which should be a school of indust^ ; but Sir 
James and my uncle have convinced me that the risk would be too 
great.* So you sec that what I should most rejoice at would be to 
nave something good to do with my money : I should like it to make 
other people’s lives better to tliem. It makes me very uneasy — corn- 
ing all to me who don’t want it.” 

A smile broke through the gloom of Lydgate’s face. The childlike 
fed earnestness with which Dorothea said all this was irresis- 


nt into an adorable whole with her ready understanding of 
high experience. (Of lower experience such as plays a great part in 
the world, poor Mrs Casaubon had a very blurred shoitsighted know- 
ledge, little hcli)ed by her imagination.) But she took the smile as 
encouragement of her plan. 

" I think you see now that you spoke too scrupulously,” she said, 
in a tone of persuasion. " The hospital would oe one good ; and 
making your life quite whole and well again would be another.” 

Lydgate’s smile had died away. " You have the goodness as well 
08 the money to do all that ; if it could be done,” he said. " But: ” 

He hesitated a little. while, looking vaguely towards the window ; 
and she sat in silent expectation. At last he turned towards her and 
said impetuously — 

"Why should I not tell you? — ^j'ou know what sort of bond mar- 
riage is. You will understand everything.” 

Dorothea felt her heart beginning to beat faster. Had he that 
sorrow too ? But she feared to say any >vord, and he went on imme- 
diately. 



her miserable. She married me without knowing what she was 
going into, and it might have been better for her if she had not 
married me.” 

“ I know,'! know — you could not give her pain, if you were not 
obliged to do it,” said Dorothea, witli keen memory of her own life* 

" And she h^ set her mind against sta^g. She wishes to go. 
troubles she has hod here have wearied ner,” said Lydgate, brew- 
ing off again, lest he should say too much. . ' . ' 

" But when she saw the good that might come of staying — said 
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I^n>tbeai xemonstraatly, looking at Lydmto as if he had foij^otten 
the leafons which had just been considered. He did hot speak unme- 


• 5^ She would not see it,” he said at last, curtly, feeling at first that 
this statement mtist do without explanation. ** And, indeed, 1 have 
Idit dl spirit about carrying on my life here.” lie paused a moment 
and then, following tlie impulse to let Dorothea see deeper into tlie 
difficulty of his Hfe, he said, The fact is, this trouble has come upon 
her conlusedly. Wo have not been able to speak to each other about 
it. 1 am not sure what is in her mind about it : she ihay fear that I 
have really done something biiae. It is my fault ; I ought to be more 
open. But I have been suffering cruelly.” 

“MayT go and see her l” said Dorothea, eagerly. Would she 
accept my sympathy? I would tell her that you have not been 
blai^ble beiore any one’s judgment but your own. 1 would tell her 
that you shall be cleared in every fair mind. I would cheer her 
heart.' Will you ask lier if I may co to see her ? I did see her once.” 

“lam sure you may,” said Lyagate, seizing the proposition with 
some hope. “ She would feel honoured — cheered, I think, by the 
proof that you at least have some resjpect for me. I will not speak to 
ner about your coming — that she may not connect it with my wishes 
at idl. I juiow vciy well that 1 ought not to have left anything to 
be told her by others, but ” 

He broke off, and there was a moment’s silence. Dorothea refrained 
from saying what was in her iniiHl — how well she knew that there 
might be invisible barriers to si)eech between husband and wife. 
This was a point on which even sympathy might make a wound. ^ 
She returned to the more outw'aixi aspect of Lydgate’s position, say- 
ing cheerfully — 

“ And if Mrs Lydgate knew that there w'cre friends who would be- 
lieve in you and support you, she might then be glad that you should 
stay in your place and recover your Jiopes — and do what you meant 
to do. Perhaps then you w ould see that it wtis right to agree with 
what I proposed about your continuing at the hospital. Surely you 
would, if you still have faith in it os a means of making your know- 
le^e useful ? ” 

Lydgate did not answer, and she saw that he was debating with 
himself. 


“ You need not decide immediately,” she said, gently. “ A few 
days hence it will be early enough for me to send my answer to Mr 
Bulstrode.” 

Lydgate still waited, but at last turned to speak in his most deci- 
sive tones. 

“ Ho ; I prefer that them should be no interval left for "wavering. 
1 am no longer sure enough of myself— I mean of what it would be 
possible for me to do under the changed circumstances of my life. 
It would be dishonourable to let others engage themselves to any- 
thing laeiiouB in dependence on me. I mignt be obliged to go away 
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after all ; 1 see little chance of anything else. The whole thing is 
too problematic ; I cannot consent to be the cause of your gOO^ess 
being wasted. No— let the new hospital be joined wim the old infir- 
mary, and everything go on as it might have done if I had never 
come. I have kept a valuable register since 1 have been there ; 1 
shall send it to a man wlio will make use of it,” he ended bitterly. 

I can think of nothing for a long while but getting an income.” 

“ It hurts me very much to hear you speak so hopelessly,” said 
Dorothea. “ It would be a happiness to your friends, who b^eve in 
your future, in your power to do great tlungs, if you would let them 
save you from that. Tliink liow much money I have ; it would be 
like taking a burthen from me if you took some of it every year 
till you got free from this fettering want of income. Why should not 
people do these things 1 It is so diflicult to make shares at all even. 
This is one way.” 

“ God bless you, Mrs Casuubon ! ” said Lydgate, rising as if with 
the same impuLso that made his w'oids energetic, and resting his aim 
on the back of the great leather chair he ha<l been sitting in, It is 
good that you should liave such feelings. But I am not the man who 
ought to allow himself to benefit by them. I have not given guaran- 
tees enough. 1 must not at least sink into the degradation of being 

r insionod for work that I never achieved. It is very clear to me that 
must not count on nnything else than getting away from Middle- 
march as soon as 1 can maiuige it. I should not he able for a long 
while, at the very best, to get an income here, and — and it is easier 
to make necessary changes in a new place. I must do as other men 
do, and think wliat will please the world and bring in money ; look 
for a little opening in the London crowd, and push myself ; set up in 
a watering-place, or go to some southern town where there are plenty 
of idle English, and get myself puffed, — that is the sort of shell I must' 
creep into and try to keep my soul alive in.” 

** Now that is not brave,” said Dorothea, — “ t(» give up the fight.” 

“ No, it i.s not brave,” said Lydgate, “ but if a man is afraid oP 
creeping paralysis Then, in aiudlier tone, “ Yet you have mode a 
great ditferonce in my coiirfige by believing in me. Everything seems 
more bejirable since 1 have talke<l to you ; and if you can clear me 
in^a foAv other minds, especially in Farebrother^s, I shall be deeply 
grateful. The point I wish you not to mention is the fiact of ois- 
obedience to my oidei's. That would soon get distorted. After all, 
there is no evidence for me but people’s opinion of me beforehand. 
You can only repeat my own report of myself.” 

“ Mr Farebrother will believe — othez-s will believe,” said Dorothea. 
“ I can say of you what will make it stuizidity to suppose that you 
would bo bribed to do a wickedness.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Lydgate, with something like a groan in his 
voice. “ I have not taken a bribe yet. But there is a pale shade of 
bribeiy wh ich is sometimes called prosperity. Y ou will do me another 
great kindness, then, and come to see luy wife 
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“Yes, I will. I remember how pretty she is/’ said Dorothea, into 
whose mind every impression about Rosamond had cut deej). “ I 
hoTO she will like me.’^ 

As Lydgate rode away, he thought, This young creature has a 
heart laige enough for the Virgin Mary. She evidently thinks noth- 
ing of her own future, and would pletlge away half her income at 
once, as if she wanted nothing for herself but a chair to sit in froiis 
which she can look down with those clear eyes at the ])oor mortals 
who pray to her. Slie seems to have what I never saw in any woman 
before — a fountain of friendship towai-ds men — a man can make a 
Mend of her. Casaubon must have raised some hennc hallucimition 
in her, I wonder if she could have any other sort of jMiKsion for a 
man? Ladislaw? — there 'was certiiinly an unusual feeling beUveeii 
them. And Casaubon must have hml a notion of it. Well — her Jove 
might help a man more tliaii her money.” 

Dorothea on her side had immediately funned a plan of relieving 
Lydgate from his obligation to Bulstrodi*, which she felt siiro was a 
mrt, though small, of tlic galling pressure lie laid to bear. She sat 
down at once under tlic inspiration of their interview, and wrote n 
brief note, in which she pleaded that she had more claim than Mr Bul- 
strode had to the satisiaction of providing the money which had been 
serviceable to Lydgate — tliat it w'ould be unkind in Lydgate not to 
grant her the position of being his helper in this small matter, the 
favour being entirely to her wlio had so little that was plainly marked 
out for her to do with her superfluous money. He might call lier a 
creditor or by any other name if it did but imply that he granted 
her request. She enclosed a che(|ue for a thousuml pounds, and de- 
termined to take the letter with her the ne.\t day when she ureiit to 
see Rosamond. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


“ And tliuH thy fall liath liffc a kind ofliloi, 

To mark the fiill-frauKlit nmii and l)e»t indued 
With »ome suMiucion.*' 

—Ihary V. 

The next day Lydgate had to go to Brassing, and told Rosamond that 
he should he away until the evening. Of late she had never gone 
beyond her own house an<l garden, except to tihurch, and once to see 
her papa, to whom she wiid, “ If Tertius goes away, you will help us 
to move, will you not, papa 1 I suppose we shall have very little 
money. I am sure I hojie some one will hfjli> us.” And Mr Vincy 
had said, “ Yes, child, I don’t mind a hundred or two. I can see the 
end of that.” With these exceptions she had sat at home in languid 
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melancholy and sua^nse, her mmd on WiU LadiabVs (xxlntaig 
as the one point of nope and interest, and associating this with edm^ 
new urgency on Lydgate to make immediate arrangem^ts for leaving 
Middlemarch and going to London, till she felt assured that the com- 
ing would be a potent cause of the gomg, without at all seeing hoW* 
This way of establishing sequences is too common to be &irly regarded 
«as a peculiar folly in Bosamond. And it is precisely this sort of se- 
quence which causes the greatest shock when it is sundered : for to 
see how an eftect may be produced is often to see possible missings 
and checks ; but to see notlung except the desirable cause, and ckSe 
upon it the desirable eflcct, na^ us of doubt and makes our minds 
* strongly intuitive. That was the process gomg on in poor Bosamond^ 
while she arranged all objects around her with the same nicety^ as 
ever, only with more slowness — or sat down to the piano, meaning 
to play, and then desisLug, yet lingeimg on the music stool wi^ her 
white hngeis suspended on the wooden front, and lookmg before her 
m dicamy ennui. Her melancholy had become so marked that lyd- 
gate felt a strange timidity before it, os a perpetual silent reproach, 
and the strong man, mastered by bis keen seilsibihties towaw this 
lair fragile cieature whose hie he seemed somehow to have bruised, 
shrank liom her look, and sometimes started at her approach, fear of 
her and fear lor her lushing in only the more forcibly after it nad been 
momentarily expelled by exasperation 

But this moiinng Bosamond descended from her room up-stairs — 
where she sometinifs sat the whole day when Lydgate was out — 
c(]Uipped lor a walk m the town. »Shc had a lettei to post — a lettei 
addressed to Mi Ladislaw and wiitten wnth chaimmg discretion, but 
intended to hasten his aiiival by a hint ot tiouble. The servant- 
maid, then hole house-servant now, noticul her coming down-stairs 
III her walking dress, and thought “ tlaie never did an;^ody look so 
pretty in a bonnet, poor thing 

Meanwhile Dorotnea*s mmd was filled with her project of going to 
BoSiUnond, and with the many thoughts, both of the past and the pro- 
bable lutuic, which gathered round the idea of that \isit. Until yes- 
terday when Lydgate had opened to her a glimpse ot some trouble in 
his moiiicd hie, the ima^ ol Mis Lj dgate had mwa^ s been associated 
loi hei with that ol Will Ladislaw. Even m her most uneasy moments 
— even when she had been agitated by Mrs Cadwallader’s painfidly 
graphic repoit ot gossip — her effort, nay, her strongest impulsive 
promptmg, had been towards the \mdication of Will Com any sully- 
ing surmises ; and when, in her mcetmg with him afterwards, she Im 
at first mterpreted his words os a probable allusion to a fediQg to- 
wards Mrs Lydgate which he was determined to cut himself off from 
mdulging, she had had a quick, sod, excusmg vision of tke^ oham 
there might be m his constant opportunities of companionship with 
that fair creature, who most likely shared his other tastes as sthe 
evidently did his delight m mu«(ic But there had followed his part- 
ing words^the few j^ionate words m which he had implied that ' 
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ehd^keradf was the object of whom his love held him iii dread, that 
it wias his love for her only which he was resolved not to declare but 
to cany away into banishment. From the time of that parting, Doro- 
thea, b^evmg in Will’s love for her, belit ving with a proud delight 
in delicate sense of honoui and his dcteimination that no one 
ahould imp^ieh hun justly, felt her heoit quite at rest as to the regaid 
he miffht have for Mis Lydgate. She was sme that the regard was 

hlAtniUiMM- 

Thexe are natures m which, if they love us, w e aie conscious of hav- 
ing a sort of baptism and consecration ; they bind us o\ti to lectitude 
and purity by tacir pure belief about us , and oui sins become that 
worst kind of sacrilege which teais down the invisible altai ol tlust^ 
** If you are not good, none is good" — those little woids may give a 
terrinc meanmg to responsibility, may hold a \itiiolic intensity ioi 
remorse. 

Dorothea’s nature was of that kuid lici own passionate faults lay 
along the easily-counted open channels of Irei ardent chaiactei ; and 
while she was full of pity fot the visible nustakes of othciH, she had 
not yet any matenal witlim hci cxpciicncc ioi subtle constimtioiis 
and suspicions ot hidden w long. But tluit simplicity ot In rs, holding 
up an ideal for otheis i.i hii believing conception of tin m, was one oi 
the great powers oi hci womanhooil And it liad liom tin first acted 
strongly on Will LodisUw He Iclt, whin he patUd iiom hci, that 
the bnef woids by which he h«wl tiled to cuuvty to Ini hw Icelmg 
about herself and the division which her foitunc mack ht tween them, 
would only proht by then bnvity when Doiothca had to luteipiet 
them . he felt that in her nund he had lound his highest estimate 

And he was nght there In the months since their parting Doro- 
thea had felt a delicious though sad icpose in then illation to each 
other, as one which was inwaidly whole and without blemish She 
had an active loice of «uitagunism within Ini, whin the antugonisiii 
turned on the defence either oi idaiis oi pci sons that slie bebevpd in ; 
and the wrongs which she telt tliat Will had icceived iioiu her hus- 
band, and the extciiial conditions which to olluis were grounds for 
dieting him, only gave the moie t« nacity to liei ailcction and ad- 
miring judgment And now with the disclosures about Biilstrodc 
had come another fact ailecting Will’s social position, w hn 1i loused 
a&<wh Dorothea’s inward resistance to what was said about him in 
that part of her world which lay within pnk jiulings. 

** Young Ladislaw the grandson of a thieving Jew pawnbiokci " was 
a phrase which had entered cinpl^iatically into the dialogue a about the 
Bulstrode busmess, at Lowick, Tinton, and Fresh itt, and was a worse 
kind of placard on poor Will’s tack than the Italian with white 
mice.” Upnght Sir J smes Chettam was convince d that his own satis- 
&ction waa n^hteous when he thought with sohic complacency that 
km was an added league to that mountainous distance tetweea Lad- 
islaw and Dorothea, which enabled bim to dismiss any anxiety in that 
direction as too absurd. And peihaps there had been some pleasure 
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in pointing Mr Brooke’s attention to this ugly bit of LadislaVs gene- 
alo^, as a fresh candle for him: to see his own folly by. Dorothea 
had observed the animus with which Will’s part in the painM stoiy 
had been recalled more than once ; but she had utteim no word, 
beihg checked now, as she had not been formerly in speaking of Will, 
by the consciousness of a deeper relation between them which must 
always remain in consecrated secrecy. But her silence shrouded her 
resistant emotion intq a more thorough glow ; and this misfortune in 
Will’s lot which, it seemed, others were wishing to fling at his back 
as an opprobrium, only gave something more of enthusiasm to her 
clinging thought. 

* She entertained no visions of their ever coining into nearer union, 
and yet she had taken no posture of renunciation. She had accepted 
her whole relation, to Will very simply as part of her marriage sor- 
rows, and would have tiiought it very sinful in her to keep up an in- 
ward wail because she was not completely happy, being ratW dis- 
posed to dwell on tlie superfluities of her lot. She could bear that 
the chief pleasuies of her tenderness should lie in memory, and the 
idea of marriage came to her solely as a repulsive proposition fiom 
some suitor of wliom she at present knew nothing, but whose mei^, 
ns seen by her friends, wouhl be a source of torment to her ; — iltoe- 
body who will manage your property for you, my dear,” wifif. Mr 
Brooke’s attractive suggestion of suitable characteristics. Should 
like to manage it myself, if I knew what to do with it,” said Doro- 
thea. No — she adhered to her declaration that she would never be 
married again, and in the long valley of her life, which looked so flat 
and empty of way-marks, guidance would come Qi\ she walked along 
the roan, and saw her fellow-passengers by the way. • 

This liabitual state of feeling about Will Ladislaw had been strong in 
all her waking lioiirs since she had proposed U) pay a visit to Mrs Lyd- 
gate, making a soil; of background against whicn she saw Rosamond’s 

• figure .presented to her without liiiidnuicos to her interest and com- 
passion. There was evidently some mental separation, some barrier 
to complete confidence which had arisen between this wife and the 
husband who had yet made her haiipiness a law to him. That was a 
titiuble which no third person must directly touch. But Dorothea 
thought with deep pity of the loneliness wliich must have come upon 
Rosamond from the suspicions cast on her husband ; and there 
would surely be help in the manifestation of respect for Lydgate and 
sympathy with her. 

“ I shall talk to her about her husband,” thought Dorothea, as she 
was being driven towards the town. The clear spring morning, the 
scent of the moist earth, the fresh leaves just showing their creasM-up 
wealth o‘f greenery from out their half-opened sheaths, seemed port of 
the cheertiiliiess she was feeling from a long conversation with Mr 
Furebrother, who had joyfully accepted the justifying explanation of 
Lydgate’s conduct. 1 shall take Mrs Lydgate good news, and per- 
haps she will like to talk to me and moke a friend of me.” 
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Dorothea had another errand in Lowick Gate : it was about a new 
fine-toned bell for the school-house, and os she had to get out of her 
carnage very near to Lydgate’s, siie walked thither across the street, 
having told the coachuion to wait for some packages. Tlie street door 
was open, and the sei^'ant was taking the opportunity of looking out 
at the carriage wldch was pausing within sight it became ap- 
parent to her that the lady who belonged to it ” was coming toward 
her. 


** Is Mrs Lydgate at home ? ” said Dorotliea. 

" I'm not sure, niy hidy ; I’ll see, if you’ll please to walk in," said 
Martha, a little confused on the score of her Kitchen apron, but col- . 
lected enough to be sure that ‘‘ mum " was not the i-ight title for this 
queenly young widow with a caniage and pair. “ Will you please to 
walk in, and I’ll go and see." 

Say that I am Mrs Casaubon," said Dorothea, as lilaiiha moved 
forwmd intending to show her into the drawing-room urn I then to go 
up-staiis to see if Rosamond had returned from her walk. 

They crossed the brooiler part of the entrance-hall, and turned up 
the passage which led to the garden. The drawing-room door was 
unlatched, and Martha, pushing it without looking into the room, 
waited for Mrs Cosauhou to enter and then timuHi away, the door 
having swung open and swung back again without noise. 

Dorothea had less of outwaid vision than usual this morning, being 
filled with images of things as they had been and were going to be. 
She found herself on the other side of the door without seeing any- 
thing remaikablc, but immediately she heard a voice speaking in low 
tones which startled her as w’ith a sense of dreaming in daylight, and 
advancing unconsciously a step or tivo beyond the prcyecting slab 
of a bookcase, she saw, in the terrible illumination of a certainty 
which filled up all outlines, something w’hieh made her pause motion- 
less, without self-possession enough to 8i>eak. 

Seated with his back towards her on a sofa which stood against the 
wall on a line with the door by which she had entered, she saw Will 
Ladislaw : close by him and turned towaids him with a flushed tear- 
fulness which gave a new brilliancy to her face sat Rosamond, her 
bonnet hanging back, while Will leaning towaids her clapped Doth 
her upraiseu hands in his and spoke with low-toned fervour. 

Rosamond in her agitated absorption laid not noticed the silently 
advancing figure ; but when Dorothea, after the iii'st imme^isumble 
instant of this vision, moved confusedly l^ackward and found herself 
impeded by some piece of furniture, Rosamond was suddenly aware 
of ner presence, and with a spasmodic movement snatched away her 
hands and rose, looking at Dorothea who was necesKarily arrested. 
Will Ladislaw, starting up, looked round also, and meeting Dorothea's 
eyes with a new lightning in them, seemed changing to marble. But 
sue immediately turned them away from him to Rosamond and said 
in a firm voice — 

« Excuse me, Mis Lydgate, the servant did not know that you were 
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here. I called to deliver an important letter for Mr Lydgate^ which 
1 wiftlied to put into your own hands/’ 

She laid down the letter on the small table which had checked her 
retreat, and then mcludmg Robamond and Will in one distant glance 
and bow, she went qiuckly out of the room, meetmg in the passage 
the surpiised Martha, who said she was sorry the mistress was not at 
home, and then showed the strange lady out with an inward reflection 
that grand people were probably more impatient than others. 

Dorothea wtdked across the street with hei most elastic step and 
was quickly in hei carnage again 
" Drive on to Fieshitt Hall,” she said to the coachman, and any one 
lookmg at hei might have thought that though she was paler than 
usual we was never anmiated by a more self-possessed energy. And 
that was really her expeiioncc It was as u she had drunk a great 
draught of scorn that stm ulatcd he r bey ond the susceptibility to other 
feelings She had seen bomethmg so foi below her belief, that her 
emotions inslied back fioin it and mule an excited throng without an 
object. She needed something active to turn her excitement out 
upon. She felt x>owcr to walk and woik for a day, without meat or 
dnnk. And she would eiiiy out the puipose with which she had 
staited 111 the morning, of going to Fieshitt and Tipton to tell Sii 
James and her uncle all that she wished them to know about Lvd- 
gate, whoso man led loneliness iindei his tiial now presented itseli to 
her with new significance, and in ule lier moie ardent in readmess to 
be his ehampioii She had iievci felt anything like tins triumphant 
powoi of mdignation lu the stiuggle of lici max iied life, m which 
there had always been a quickly subduuig pang , and she took it as 
a sign of new strength 

“ Dodo, how veiy biiglit y oui eyes aie * ” said Ceha, w hen Sir James 
was gone out of the loom “ And y on don’t si e anything you look at, 
Aithiir 01 anything You au going to do some thing uneomfoi table, 
I know. Is It all about Mi Lydgitc,oi has something else hap- 
pened ? ” Celia had been usid to w.iteli hei bister with expectation. 

“ Yes, diar, a gieat many things have haiipcned,” said Dwo, m her 
lull tunes 

** I w ondci v\ hat,” said Celia, folding hei aims co/ily and leaning 
forwaid upon them 

** Oh, au the tioubles of all people on the lace of the earth,” said 
Dorothea, lifting hei aims to the back ot hci licad 
“ Dear me, Dodo, are you going to have a scheme for them ? ” said 
Ceha, a little uneasy at this Hamlet-bke laving 

But Su James come in agam, leady to accompany Dorothea to the 
Orange, and she hiiislied her expedition well, not sw*erving m her 
resolutiou until she descended at her own dooi. 
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CHAPTER IXXVIII. 

Would it were yosteriiay and I i’ the ^^rave, 

With her swoet faith above for niouiiincut. 

Rosamond and Will stood motionless — they did not know how lonj? — 
he looking towards the spot where I)orotln*a had stood, and she looking 
towards him with doubt. It seeiiietl an endless time to Rosamond, 
in whose inmost soul them was haiilly so much annoyance jis gratifi- 
cation from what had just hamK*iietl. Shallow natures dream of an 
easy sway over the emotions of olhei's, trusting im])licitly in their own 
petty magic to turn the deepest streams, and contident, by pretty ges- 
tures and remarks, of making the thing that is not as though it were. 
She knew that Will had r(*ceived a severe blow, but she liatl been 
little used to imagining other ]>eople’s states of mind except as a ma- 
terial cut into shape by her own wishes ; and she believed in her own 
power to soothe or subdue. Even Tertius, that most juM verse of men, 
was always subdued in thi‘ lon^-run : events luul becai obstinate, but 
still Rosamond would have said in»w, as she did before her marriage, 
that she never gave up what she ha<l set her mind on. 

She put out her arm and laid the tips of her fingers on WilVs coat- 
sleeve. 

“ Don^t touch me ! ” he said, with an utterance like the cut of a 
la.sh, darting from her, and changing from pink to white and back 
again, as if his whole frame were tingling with the pain of the sting, 
lie wheeled round to the other side of the room and stocxl op|)OHite 
to her, with the tips of his fingers in his pockets and his head thrown 
back, looking fiercely not at Ro.samond but at a i)oint a few inches 
away from lier. 

She was keenly offended, but the signs slic made of this were such 
as only Lydgate was used to interiu'ct. She became suddenly quiet 
and seated herself, untying her haiigin" bonnet and laying it down 
with Ikt shawl, ller little hamls which she folded before her were 
very cold. 

It would have l)een safer for Will in the first instance to have taken 
up hia hat and gone away ; hut he had IVdt no impulse do this ; on 
the contrarjs he had a horrible incliiiution to stay and shatter Rosa- 
mond with his anger. It seemed as imj)ossible to bear the fatality 
she had drawn down on him without venting his fuiy as it would be 
to a panther to bear the javelin-wound without springing and biting. 
And yet — how could he tell a woman that he was reacly to curse her ? 
He was fuming under a repressive law which he was forced tb acknow- 
ledge ; he was dangeroasly poised, and Rosainomrs voice now brought 
, the decisive vibration. In flute-like tones of sarcasm she said, 

You can easily go after Mrs Casaubon and explain your preference.” 
Go after her ! ” he burst out, with a sharp edge in his voice. ** Do 
2 O 
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you think she would turn to look at me, or value any word 1 ever 
uttered to her again at more than a dirty feather 1 — ^Explaiu ! How 
can a man explain at the expense of a woman 1 ” 

You can tell her what you pleaae/’ said Rosamond, with more 
tremor. 

“ Do you suppose she would like me better for sacrificing you I 
She is not a woman to be flattered because I made myself despicable - 
• — ^to believe that 1 must be true to her because I was a dastiod to 
you.” 

He began to move about with the restlessness of a wild animal that 
sees prey but cannot reach it. Presently he burst out again — 

1 had no hope before — not much — of anything be^r to come. 
But I had one certainty — that she believed in me. Whatever people 
hod said or done about me, she believed in me. — ^That’s gone ! She’ll 
never again think me anything but a paltiy pretence — ^too nice to take 
heaven except upon flattering conditions, and yet selling myself for 
any devil’s change by the sly. She’ll think of me as an incarnate 
insult to her, from the first moment we . . . .” 

Will stopped os if he had found himself grasping something that 
must not be thrown and shattered. He found another vent for his 
rage by snatching uj) Rosamond’s words again, as if they were reptiles 
to be throttled and flung off. 

Explain ! Tell a man to explain how he dropped into hell ! 
Explain my preference 1 I never liad a frefet'ence for her, any more 
than I have a preference for breathing. No other woman exists by 
the side of her. I would rather touch her hand if it were dead, 
than I would touch any other woman’s living.” 

Rosamond, while these poisoned weapons were being hurled at her, 
was almost losing the sense of her identity, and seemeil to be waking 
into some new terrible existence. She had no sense of chill resolute 
repulsion, of i-eticent self-juetificatimi such as she had known under 
Lydgate’s most stormy displeasure ; all her sensibility w'as turned into 
a bewildering novelty of pain ; she felt a new temtied recoil under a 
lash never experienced before. Wiat another nature felt in opposi- 
tion to her own was being buint and bitten into her consciousness. 
When Will had ceased to speak she had become an image of sickened 
misery : her lips were pale, and her eyes had a tearless dismay in 
them. If it had been Tertius who stood opposite to her, that look of 
misery would have been a pang to him, and lie would have sunk by 
her side to comfort her, with that strong-anned comfort which she 
had often held very cheap. 

Let it be forgiven to Will that he had no such movement of pity* 
He had felt no bond beforehand to this woman who had spoiled tne 
ideal treashre of his life, and he held himself blameless. He knew 
that he was cruel, but he had no relenting in him yet. 

After he hod done speaking, he still moved about, half in absence 
of mind, and Rosamond sat perfectly stilL At length Will, sepniiig 
to bethink himself, took up his hat, yet stood some moments irreso- 
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late. He had e^ken to her in a wMy that mode a phi'ose of common 
politeneas difficult to utter ; and yet, now that he had come to the 
point of going away from her without further speech, he shrank fi-om 
it as a brut^ty ; he felt checkeii and stultified in his anger. He 
walked towards the mantelpiece and leaned his arm on it, and waited 
in silence for — he hardly knew what. The vindictive tiro was still 
•buming in him, and he could utter no woid of retractation ; but it was 
nevertheless in his mind that having come back to this hearth where 
he had enjoyed a caressing friendship he Inul found calamity scate<l 
there — ^he had hotl suddenly revealed to liim a tiDiible that lay out- 
side the home as wtdl as within it. And what seemed a foi-eboding 
was pressing upon him as with slow pincers: — that his life might 
come to be enslaved by this helpless woman who had thrown herself 
upon him in tlie dreary sadness of her heart. But Int was in gloomy 
rebellion against the fact that his quick apprehensiveuess foreshadowed 
to him, and when his eyes fell on Bosamomrs blighted face it seemed 
to him that he was the more pitiable of the two ; for fuiin must enter 
into its glorified life of memory before it can turn into compassion. 

And so they remaimnl for many minutes, opiuisite each other, far 
apart, in silence; Will’s face still possessed hy a mute rage, and 
Rosamond’s by a mute misc^iy. The poor thing hud no force to fling 
out any passion in return; the terrible collajise of the illusion to- 
wards which all her lione had been strained was a stroke which had 
too thoroughly shaken iier : her little worlil was in ruins, and she 
felt herself tottering in the midst as a lonely bewildered conscious- 
ness. 

Will wished that she would 8i)eak and bring some mitigating 
shadow across liis own cruel s]>eech, which seemed to stand staring 
at them both in mocker}' of any attempt at revived fellowship. But 
she said nothing, and at last with a des})eraie edfort over liimsclf, 
he asked, “ Shall I come in and see Lydgate this evening ? " 

If you like,” RosiUiiond answered, just audibly. 

And then Will went out of the house, Martha never knowing that 
he had been in. 

After he was gone, Rosamond tried to get up from her seat, but 
fell back fainting. When she came to herself again, she felt too ill 
to make the exertion of rising to ring the bell, and she remained 
helpless until the girl, 8uq)rise<f at licr long absence, tliouglit for the 
first time of looking for lier in all the down-stairs rooms. Rosamond 
said that she had felt suddenly sick and faint, and wanted to be 
helped up-stairs. When there she threw lierself on tlie bed with lier 
clothes on, and lay in apparent torpor, os she had done once before 
on a memorable day of grief. * 

Lydgate came home earlier than lie had expected, about half-past 
five, and found her there. The perception that she was ill threw 
every other thought into the background. When lie felt her puls^ her 
eyes rested on him with more persistence tlian they had done for a 
long while, as if she felt some content that he was there. Ho per- 
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ceived the difference in a moment, and seating himself by her pnt his 
arm gently under her, and bending over her said, " My poor Rosa- 
mond! has something agitated you i** Clinging to him she fell into 
hysterical sobbings and cries, and for tlic next hour he did nothing 
but soothe and tend her. He imagined that Dorothea had l^en to 
see her, and that all tliis effect on her nervous system, which evidently 
involved some new turning towanls liimself, was due to the excite- 
ment of the new impressions which that \dsit had raised. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

“ Now, I saw in my dream, i> it junt os tliey Imd ended their talk, they drew ni^ to 
A very miry Hluuah, that wtui in the midst of the idain ; and they, being heedless, did 
both fall Huddenly into tlic inig. The name of tlie slough was Despond. ’^BuitTaN. 

When Rosamond was ([uiet, and Lydgate had left her, hoping that 
she might soon sleep under the effect of an anodyne, he went into 
the drawing-rooni to fetch a book which he had left there, meaning 
to spend the evening in liis work-room, and lie saw on the table 
l)orotliea’.s letter addressed to him. He had not ventured to ask 
Rosamond if Cosaubon had called, but the reading of tliis letter 
assured him of tlic fact, for Dorothea iiiciitioned that it was to be 
carried by liemilf. 

When Will Ladislaw came in a little later, Lydgate met him 
with a surprise which made it clear that he had not been told of the 
earlier visit, and Will could not say, “ Did not Mrs Lydgate tell you 
that 1 came this iiiorning I” 

" Poor Uosuiiiond is ill,” Lydgate added immediately on liis greet- 
ing. 

" Not seriously, I hope,” said Will. 

" No — only a slight nervous shock — the effect of some imitation. 
She has been overwrought lately. The truth is, Ladislaw, 1 am an 
unlucky devil. We have gone through several rounds of pu^atory 
since you left, and I have lately got on to a worse ledge of it than 
ever. I suppose you are only just come down — you look rather 
()attered — ^you have not been long enough in the town to hear any- 
thing]” 

“ I travelled all night an<l got to the White Hart at eight o’clock 
this morning. I have been shutting myself up and resting,” said 
Will, feeling himself a sneak, but seeing no alternative to this 
evasion. 

And thdn he heard Lydgate’s account of the troubles which Roea- 
raond had already depicted to him in her way. She had not men- 
tion^ the fact ot Wnl’e name being connected with the public stoijr 
— this detail not immediately affecting her — and he now heard it 
for the first time. 
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" I thought it better to tell you that your iiaiiic is mixed up with 
the disclosures,” said Lydgate, who could understand better than 
most men how Ladislaw might be stung by the revelation. “ You 
will 1^ sure to hear it ns soon as you turn out into the town. 1 buj)- 
pose it is tnic that Raflles s]x»ke to you.*' 

“ Yes,” said Will, sardonically. ' “ I shall be fortunate if gossip 
does not make me the most disreputable ])erson in the whole affair. 
I sliould think the latest version must be, that I j>lotted with Raflles 
to murder Bulstroile, and ran away fnun Middleniarch for tlie 
purpose.” 

He 'was thinkii^g “ Here is a neAV ring in the smiinl of iny name 
to recommend it in her hearing ; however— what <loes it signify 
now?" 

But he said nothing of Bnlstr(Mlc*.s offer to him. Will was veiy 
open and careless about his jH^rsonal affairs, but it was among the 
more excpiisite touches in natun^'s iniNlelling of him that he had 
a delicate genero.sitv which warnc<i him info reficeiici*. liere. He 
shrank fi*om saying that lie had rejected Bulstrode’s money, in the ino> 
ment Avhen he was learning tliat it Avas Lydgate’s misfortune to liave 
accepted it. 

Lydgate too was ri‘licont in the midst of his confidence. He made 
no allusion to Rosamond’s feeling under lln ir tnmble, and of Doro- 
thea he only siud, “ Mrs Cjvsaubon luw been the one pei'son to coiiu* 
forward and sjAy that she had no belief in any of the suK]>icions against 
me," Observing a cliangc in Will’s face*, lu^ avoided any further 
mention of her, fetdiiig himself too ignorant c>f their i*elaiion to each 
other not to fciir tliat bis words might have some hitldeii painful hear- 
ing on it. And it occurred to him that Dorotliea was the real cause 
of the present visit to Mitldlemarch. 

The two men Avere pitying each other, hut it wus only Will Avho 
guessed the extent of his companion's Iroiihle. Wlieii Ly<lgate H]K>kc 
with desperate resignation of going to settle in London, anil aaid with 
a faint smile, “ We shall liave you again, old fellow,” Will felt inex- 
preseibly mournful, and sai<l nothing. Rosamond had that inoming 
entreated him to nige tliis steji on Lydgate ; and it seemed to him 
as if he Avere beholding in a magic panorama a future w^hcre he him- 
self was sliding into that pleasureJess yielding to the snial I solicita- 
tions of circumstance, Avhich is a commoner history of perdition than 
any single momentous bargain. 

We are on a perilous margin Avhen ivc begin to look passively at 
our future selves, and see our oAvn figures le»l with dull consent into 
insipid misdoing and shabby achieA'ement. Poor Lydgate was in- 
wardly groaning on that margin, and Will avos arriving at it. It 
seemed to him this evening as if the cruelty of his outbufst to Rosa- 
mond had made an obligation for him, and he dreaded the oblira- 
tion : he dreaded Lydgate's uiisuspecting goixlwill : he dreaded his 
own distaste for his spoiled life, which Ai’ould leave him in motivcIesH 
levity. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

“Stern lawgiver I yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 

Nor know wo anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy faca ; 

Flowers langli before thee on their beds, 

And fragran(;o in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars firoiu wrong ; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 

—Wordsworth: OdetoDutj/* 

When Dorothea had seen Mr Farebrother in the morning, she had 
promised to go and dine at the parsonage on lier return from. Freshitt. 
There was a frequent interchange of visits between her and the Fare- 
brother family, which ciiabled her to say that she was not at all 
lonely at the Manor, and to ivsist for the present the severe prescrip- 
tion of a lady companion. AVlien she reached home and remembered 
lier engagement, she was glad of it ; and finding that she had still an 
hour before she could dress for dinner, she walked straight to the 
schoolhouse and entered into a conversation with the master and 
mistress about the miyv bell, giving eager attention to their small 
details and repcjtitions, an<l getting up a <lrainatic sense that her life 
wjis very busy. She pauseil on her way back to talk to old Master 
Ihinney who was putting in some ganlcn-seeds, and discoursed wisely 
with that niral sage about the crops that would make the most return 
on a perch of ground, and the result of sixty years* experience as to 
soils — namely, that if your soil was pretty mellow it would do, blit 
if there came wet, wet, wot to make it all of a mummy, why then 

Finding that the social spirit had beguiled her into being rather 
late, she dressed hastily and went over to tlio parsonage rather eai'lier 
than was nccessaiy. That house was never <lull, Mr Farebrother, 
like another White of Selbomc, having continually something new to 
tell of his inarticulate guests and whom lie was teaching Ihe 

Ixoys not to tonnent ; and he hatl just set up a pair of beautiful goats 
to be nets of the village in general, and to w'alk at large as sacred 
animals. The evening went by cheerfully till after tea, Dorothea 
talking more than usual and dilating with Mr Farebrother on the 
possible histories of creatiues that converse compendiously with their 
antennoD, and for aught we know may hold reformed parliaments ; 
when suddenly some inarticulate little sounds were heard which 
called everybody's attention. 

“ Henrietta iSfoble,” said Mrs Farebrother, seeing her small sister 
moving about the furniture-legs distressfully, “ what is the matter 1" 
1 have lost my tortoise-shell lozenge-box. 1 tear the kitten bos 
rolled it away," said the tiny old lady, involuntarily continuing her 
beaver-like notes. 

** Is it a £^t treasure, aunt I " said Mr Farebrother, patting up his 
glasses and looking at the coipet. 
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“ Mr Ladislaw gave it me,” said Miss Nobk. “ A German box- 
very pretty j but if it £a|ls it always spins away as far ius it can.” 

" CBi, if it is Ladislaw’s pi-esent,” wiid Mr Fareln’otlier, in a deep 
tone of comprehension, getting un an<'i hunting. The box was found 
at last under a chiffonier, and Miss Noble grasjH*d it with delight, 
sayiM, “ it was under a fender the hist time.” 

“ Tnat is an affair of the heart whh my aunt,” said Mr Farebrother, 
smiling at Dorothea, as he I’eseated himself. 

If Henrietta Noble fonns an attaohinenf to any one, Mi's Casau- 
bon,” said his mother, em])hatically, — “ she is like a dog — she would 
take their shoes Ibr a pillow and sleep the. better.” 

“ Mr Ladislaw’s shoes, 1 w^mld,” said Henrietta Noble. 

Dorothea made an attempt at smiling in ret urn. She. was sni’prised 
and annoyed to find that her heaH was jtalpitating violently, and 
that it was quite useless to try after a recovery of her former aiiima- 
tion. Alarmed at hersedf— fearing some furl her betrayal of a cliangu 
so marked in its occasion, she rose and said in a low voice with nn- 
dis^iised anxiety, “ I must go ; 1 Inive overtired myself.” 

Mr Farebrother, quick in jK*rceplion, rose aiul said. “ It is true ; 
you must have half-exhausted yt»um*lf in tjilking about Lydgate. 
That sort of work tells U})on one after the excitement is over.” 

He gave her his ann back to the Manor, hut Dorothea did not 
attenqit to speak, even when he said gooil-night. 

The limit of resistance was reached, and she had sunk back help- 
less within tlic clutch of inescapable aiiguisli. DiMiiissing Tantrip]> 
with a few faint wor<ls, she ba ked her door, and turning away from 
it towards the vacant room she pres.seil lier IiuikIs hard on the top of 
her head, and moane<l out — 

“ Oh, I did love him ^ 

Then came the hour in which the ivaves of suffering sh(/ok her too 
thoroughly to leave any power of thought. She could only eiy in 
loud whispers, hetween her sobs, after her lost belief 'which she had 
ulanted and kept alive from a very little seed since the days in Rome 
^^fter her lost joy of clinging with silent love and faith to one who, 
misprized by oilitirs, was worthy in her thoiight — ^after her lost 
woman's pride of reigning in his memory — after her sweet dim per- 
spective of hope, that along s(ime pathway th(*y should meet with un- 
cnanged recognition and take up the backw'unl years os a yestenlay. 

In Uiat hour she repeated what the merciful eyes of solitude have 
looked on for ages in tlie spiritual struggles of man — she besought 
hardness and coldness and aching weariness to bring lier relief from 
the mysterious incorjxireul might of her anguish : slie lay on the bare 
floor and let the night giw cold around her ; while her gmnd 
woman’s frame was shaken by sobs as if she had been a des|)airing 
child. 


There were two imagers — two living fonns that tore her heart in 
two, as if it had been the heart of a mother who sfierns to see her 
child divided by the sw'ord. and presses one bleeding half to her 
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breast while her gaze goes forth in agony towards the half which is 
carried away by tne lying woman that has never known the mother’s 

, with the nearness of an answering smile, here within the 
vibrating bond of mutual speech, was the bright creature whom she 
had trusted — who had come to her like the spirit of morning visiting 
the diiu vault where she sat as the bride of a worn-out life ; and now, 
with a full consciousness which had never awakened before^ she 
stretched out her arms towards him and cried with bitter cries that 
their nearness was a parting vision : she discovered her passion to 
herself in the unshrinking utterance of despair. 

And there, aloof, yet persistently with her, moving wherever she 
moved, was the Will Ladislaw who was a changed belief exhausted 
of hope, a detected illusion — no, a living man towards whom there 
could not yet struggle wail of regretful pity, from the midst of 
scorn and indignation and jealous offended pride. The fire of Dor- 
othea’s anger was not easily spent, and it flamed out in fitful returfis 
of sjiurning reproach. Why had he come obtruding his life into hers, 
hern that might have been whole enough without him f Why had he 
brought his cheap regard and Ids lip-bom words to her who had 
nothing paltry to give in exchange ? lie knew that he was deluding 
her — wished, in the very moment of farewell, to make her believe 
that he gave her the whole price of her heart, and knew that he had 
spent it lialf before. Why nad he not stayed among the crowd of 
whom she tvsked nothing~but only prayed that they might be less 
contemptible 1 

But she lost energy at last even for her loud-whispered cries and 
moans : she subsidiMl into helpless sobs, and on the cold floor she 
sobbed hei’self to sleep. 

In the chill houi-s of the mondng twilight, when all was dim 
around her, she awoke — not with any amaztjd wondering where she 
was or what had happened, but with the clearest consciousness that 
she Wiis looking into the eyes of sorrow. She rose, and wrapped 
warm things around her, and seated 1 Ha-self in a great chair where 
she had often watched hefore. Slic was vigorous enough to have 
borne that hard night without feeling ill in body, beyond some aching 
and fatigue ; hut she hail waked to a new condition : she felt as if 
her soul had been libenited from its tiTiihle conflict ; she was no 
longer wrestling with her grief, but could sit down with it as a last- 
ing companion and make it a sharer in lier thoughts. For now the 
thoughts came thickly. It was not in Dorothea’s nature, for longer 
than the duration of a paroxysm, to sit in the narrow cell of her cma- 
mity, ill the besotted misery of a consciousness that only sees another’s 
lot os an accident of its oivn. 

She began now to live through that yesterday morning deliberately 
again, forcing hci-self to dwell on eveiy detail ami its possible mean- 
ing. Was she alone in tliat scene ? Was it her event only f She 
forced herself to think of it as bound up with another woman’s life— 
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a woman towards whom she had t out with a loY\giiig to carry some 
clepness smd comfort into her beclouded youtli. lu her first ouileap 
of jealous indignation and disgiist, hen uuitling the liateiiil room, she 
had flung away all the mercy with \vlii< h slie had undertaken tliut visit. 
She had enveloped both will and Hosamond in lier burning scorn, 
and it seemed to her as if Bosanioiul were burned out of her sight for 
ever. But that base pi-onipting which makes a woman more cruel to 
a riiial than to a faithless lover, could have no strength of recurrence 
in Dorothea when the dominant spirit of justice witliin her had once 
overcome the tumult and had once shown her tin* truer measiirt* of 
things. All the netive thought with which she Inul before Ihh*ii re- 
presenting to hei'self the trials of Lyilgate’s lot, ami this young mar- 
riajge union which, like her own, seemed to have its hidden as well as 
evident troubles — all this vivitl sympathetic i xperience returned to her 
now as a power : it asserted itself as aci|uired knowhMige asserts it- 
self and will not let ns see as we siiw in the day of our ignorance. 
She said to her own irremediable gric*!*, that it should make her inoii! 
helpful, instead of driving ln‘r back from effort. 

And what sort of crisis might not this be in three lives whose con- 
tact with hers laid an obligation on her as if they had been snjipli- 
ants bearing the satre<l branch 1 Tlie objects of her rescue W'eiv not 
to be sought out hy her fancy : they were chosen for ln*r. Slni 
yearned tow’ards the perfect lliglit, tliat it might make a throne with- 
in her, and rule her errant w ill. “ What should 1 do — how should 1 
act now, this very day, if I could clutch my ow'ii pain, and compel it 
to silence, ami think those three i ” 

It had taken long for her to come to that (|nes1ion, ami tluTc was 
light ]iierciiig into the room. She opened her curtains, ami looked 
out tciwards the bit of road that lay in view, with fields beyond, out' 
side the entrance-gates. On the road tliejvwas a man with a bumllt; 
on his back and a w^omun carrying her baby ; in tin* field she could 
see figures moving — ])erhaps the .•shepherd with his dog. Far idf in 
the bending sky was the iieaiiy light ; and she hit the largeness of 
the world and the man i fob! wakings of men to labour and endurance. 
She w'as a ])art of that involuntary, palj^ilating life, and could neillier 
lookout on it from her luxurious shelter as a mere spectator, nor hale 
her eyes in selfisli coinjiaining. 

What she would resolve to do that day did not yet seem fpiiti! clear, 
blit something that she could ncliieve stirred her as with an approach- 
ing munniir wiiich w’oiild soon gather ilistiiictiiess. She t«joK off the 
clothes which seemed to have s<ime of the w'eariiiess of a hard watch- 
ing in them, and began to make hcT toilet. Presently slie rang for 
Tantripp, who came in her dressing-gown. 

" why, madam, you've never been in be«l this blesseil night, ” hurst 
out Tantripp, looking first at the bed and then at Dorothea's face, 
which in spite of bathing had the pale cheeks ami pink eyelids of a 
mater dolorom. “ You'll kill yourself, you wUL Anybmly might 
tbinlg now you had a right to give yourself a little coiiimrt." 
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Don’t be alarmed, Tantripp,” said Dorothea, smiling. I have 
slept ; 1 am hot ill. I shall be glad of a cup of coffee as soon as iKMh 
sible. And I want you to bring me my new dress ; and most likely 
I shall want my new bonnet to-day.” 

They’ve lain there a month and more ready for you, madam, and 
most thankful I shall be to see you with a couple o’ pounds’ worth 
less of crape,” said Tantripp, stooping to light the fire. ** There’s a 
reason in mourning, as I’ve always said ; and three folds at the^ bot- 
tom of your skirt and a plain quilling in your bonnet — ^and if ever 
anybody looked like an angel, it’s you in a net quilling — ^is what’s 
consistent for a second year. At least, that’s my thinkmg,” ended 
Tantripp, looking anxiously at the fire ; “ and if anybody was to 
marry me flattering himself 1 should wear those hijeous weepers two 
years for him, he’d be deceived by his own vanity, that’s all.^ 

“ The fire will do, m^ gcKMl Tan,” said Dorothea, speaking as die 
used to do in the old Lausanne days, only with a very low voice ; 
“ get me the cofiee.” 

She folded hci-self in the large chair, and leaned her head against it 
in fatigued (piiescence, while Tantripp went away wondering at this 
strange contruriness in her young mistress — that just the morning 
\yhen she had more, ot* a wichiw’s face than ever, she should have askea 
for her lighter mourning which she had w'aived before. Tantripp 
would never have found the clue to this mysteiy. Dorothea wished 
to acknowledg<^ tliat she had not tlie less an active life before her be- 
cause she bad buried a private joy ; and the tradition that fresh gar- 
ments belonged to all initiation, liaunting her mind, made her grasp 
after even that slight outward help towards calm resolve. For the 
resolve was not easy. 

Nevertheless at eleven o’clock she was w'alking towards Middle- 
march, having made un her mind that she would make os quietly and 
unnoticeably as possible her second attempt to sec and save Kosamond. 


CHAPTEK LXXXI. 


** Dll Erdf warot aurli diese Nanhi l)csUndiK, 

Und atliinoMt iicu eiiiuirkt zu invinon FUKai'ii. 

Uo^iiinest aohon mit Lust inich zii uinj^boii. 

Dll regst und niUrat ein krartigea BcachlirHaen 
Hum Mctuten Paiiein immer/nrt zu slrehrn." 

—Faust: 2rTlion. 

When Dorothea was again at Lydgate’s do(»r speaking to Martha, be 
was in the* room close by with the door ajar, preparing to go out He 
heaid her voice, and immediately came to her. 

“ Do you tliink that Mrs Lytlgate can receive me this mominff f” 
she said, having reflect chI that it would be better to leave out all ailu- 
sion to her previous visit. 
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“I have no doubt sLe wiD,” said Lydgate, suppressing his thought 
almut Dorothea’s looks, which were as iimcli changed as Rostuiiond’si 

if YOU will be kind enough to come in and let me tell her that vou 
are here. She has not been very wc‘ll since you wcm liere ycstenlay, 
but she is better this HUomiug, and 1 tliink it is very likely tliat she 
will be cheered by seeing you again.” 

It was plain that Lydgate, jis Dorothea liad ex])ected, knew nothing 
aboui the circumstances of lier yesteiday’s visit ; nay, he appealed to 
imagine that she hml carried it out according to lier intention. Slie 
had prepared a little note asking Rosamond to see her, wliich she 
would have given to tlie servant if he had not been in tlie W'ay, but 
now she was in much anxiety as to the result of his annoiinceinent. 

After leading her into the ditiwing^ntom, he. ^uiused to take a letttT 
from his pocket and put it into her hamls, wiying, “ I wrote this hwt 
night, and was going to carry it to Lowick in my ride. When one is 
grateml for something loo good for common tliunks, writing is less 
imsatisfoctoiy tlnui sixjech— one does not at least /nor how inadeijiuite 
the words are.” 

Dorothea’s face brightened. “ It is I who have niost to thank for, 
since you have let me take that j»lace. Ycm have consented {” she 
said, suddenly doubting. 

Yes, the checiue is going to HulstrtKle loMlay.” 

He siiid no more, but went u]>-stairH to Rosaimnid, who hud but 
lately finished dressing herself, and sat languiilly womleriiig what she 
should do next, her habitual industry in small things, even in the 
days of her siulness, ])romotiiig her to begin some kind of tn c upntioti^ 
which she draggetl llirriugii sloAvly or iiuusimI in fnmi lack of iiitiux'st. 
She looked ill, but Inal reeovere*! her usual ijuietmle of manner, and 
Lvdgatc had feared to disturb her by any (jUeHtions. He Inid told her 
of Dorothea's letter coiit4iiiiijig the cheque, and afterwards he Inul said, 
“ Ladislaw is come, Rosy ; he sat with me last night ; I daresay he 
will be here again to-day, I thought In* lo(»ked rather battered and 
depressed.” Ami R<isamoml liad made no reply. 

Now, w'lien he came up, lie said to ln*r very gently, “ Rosy, dear, 
Mrs Casaubon is come to see you again ; yrm woiihl like to see lier- 
would you not?” That she cohuwMl and gave ratln*r a startled 
movement did not surprise him after the agitation pHsluced by tlie 
interview yestenlay — a iKuieficeiit agitation, he thought-, since it 
seemed to have made her turn to liiiii again. 

Rosamond dared not say no. She daied not W’ith a Ume of lier 
voice touch the facts of yesteiday. AVliy had Mrs Casnuhon come 
again? The answer was a blank which Rosamond could only fill up 
with dread, for Will I^jadislaw's laci^niting words liiul riunfe every 
thought of Dorothea a fresh smart to her. Nevertheless, Hi her new 
* hunmiating unci*.rtainty she dari^J do nothing but comtdy. She did 
not say yes, but she rose and let Lydgate put a light shawl over her 
diOttlaers, while he said, I am going out imiiieiliat<;1y.” Then soine- 
thing crossed her mind which proniptcnl her to say, ** Pray tell Martha 
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not to bring any one else into the drawing-room.” And Lydgate 
assented, thinking t^at he fully understood this wish. He led ner 
down to the drawing-room door, and then turned away, observing to 
himself that he was rather a blundering husband to be dependent for 
his wife’s trust in him on the influence of another woman. 

Rosamond, wrapping her soft shawl around her as she walked to- 
wards Dorothea, was inwardly wrapping her soul in cold reserve. 
Had Mrs Ca.saubon come to sav anything to her about Will ? Jf so, 
it was a liberty that Eosamond resented; and she prepared herself to 
meet every word with polite impassibility. Will had bruii^ her 
pride too sorely for her to feel any compunction towards him and 
Dorothea : her own iiijurv seemed much the greater. Dorothea was 
not only the “preferred” woman, but had also a formidable advan- 
tage in being Lydgate’s benefactor ; and to poor Rosamond’s pained 
confused vision it seem .d that this Mrs Casaubon— this woman who 
predominated in all things concerning her — must have come now 
with the sense of having the advantage, and with animosity prompt- 
ing her to use it. Indeed, not Rosamond only, but any one else, 
knowing the outer facts of the case, and not the simple mspiratioii 
on which Dorothea acted, might well have wondered why she 
came. 

Looking like the lovely ghost of herself, her graceful slimness 
wrapped in her soft wliite shawl, the rounded infantine mouth and 
cheek inevitably suggesting mildness and innocence, Rosamond 
paused at three yards’ distance from her visitor and bowecl. But 
Dorothea, who had taken off her gloves, from an impulse which she 
could never resist when she wanted a sense of freedom, came forward, 
and with her face full of a sad yet sweet openness, put out her hand. 
Rosamond could not avoid meeting her glance, could not avoid putting 
her small hand into Dorothea’s, which clasjied it ^vitli gentle mother- 
liness ; and immediattily a <loubt of lier own prepossessions began to 
stir within her, Rosamond’s eye was cpiick for faces ; she saw that Mrs 
Casaubon’s face looked pale and changed since yesterday, yet gentle, 
and like the firm softness of her hand. But Dorothea had counted 
a little too much on her own strength : the clearness and intensity of 
her mental action this morning were the continuance of a nervous 
c.\altation which made her frame as dangerously responsive as a bit 
of finest Venetian crystal ; and in looking at Rosanfond, she suddenly 
found her heart swelling, and was unable to speak — all her effort was 
renuired to keep hack tears. She succeeded in that, and the emotion 
only passed over her face like the spirit of a sob ; but it added to 
Rosamond’s impression that Mrs Casaubon’s state of mind must be 
something quite different from wliat she had imagined. 

So they sat down without a word of preface on the two chairs that 
happened to be nearest, and happened also to be close together: 
though Rosamond’s notion when we first bowed was that she should 
stay a long way off from Mrs Casaubon. But she ceased t hinking 
how anythmg would turn out — merely wondering what would come. 
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And Dorothea began to speak quite simply, gathering linuncss as she 
went on. 

“ I had an errand yesterday whfeh I did not finish ; that is why 
I am here again so soon. Voii will not think me too tronidoaome, 
when I tell you that I came to talk to you abont the injustice that, 
has been shown towaids Mr Lydgate. It will cheer yon — will it 
not ? — to know a great deal about him, that he may not like to sjx'ak 
about himself just because it is in his own vindication and to his own 
honour. You will like to know that your husband has warm friends, 
who have not left off believing in his high character / You will let 
me speak of this widiout thinking that I take a liberty 

The cordial, pleading toiu‘s wYiich seemed to fiow with generous 
heedlessness above all the facts which had filletl KosanioiuVs mind 
as grounds of obstruction and hatred betwei ii her and this woman, 
came as soothingly as a warm stream over hi‘r shrinking Tears. Of 
course Mrs Cosaubou had the facts in her mind, but she was not going 
to speak of anything connected with them. Tliat relief was too great 
for Rosamond to feel much else at the luoiiieiit. She answered 
prettily, in the new ease* of her soul — 

“I know you have been vc‘ry gootl. I shall like to hear anything 
you will say to me about Tertiiis.-^ 

** The day before yestcixlay,^* said Dorothea, “ wbt*n I bud asked 
him to come to Lowick to give me his opinion on the uifairs of the 
Hospital, he told me everything about nis corn! in t and iceliugs in 
this sad event wliich has made ignorant pcopli* cast suspicions on 
him. The reason he told me was becauKc I was very bold and asked 
him. I believed that he had never acted dishonourably, and I begged 
him to tell me the history. He confessed to me that he had never 
told it before, not even to you, because he had a gri'at dislike to say, 
* I was not wrong,* as if that were proof, when there aio guilty people 
who will say so. The truth is, he knew iiotliing of lliis man Raffles, 
or that there w^ere any bad secrats about him ; and he thought that 
Mr Bulstrode offered him the mr>ne3' because he. repented, out of 
kindness, of having refused it before. All bis anxiety about his 
patient was to treat him rightly, and he was a little uuconifortahlc 
that the case did not end Jis he had expected ; but he thought then 
and still thinks that there may have been no wrong in it on any one's 
part. And I have told Mr Farefirolher, and Mr Brooke, and Sir 
James Chettam : they all believe in your husband. That will cheer 
you, will it not ? That wdll give you courage I '* 

Dorothea’s face had beconie animated, and as it beaintsl on Rosa- 
mond very close to her, she felt sonuilljing like bashful timidity 
before a superior, in the presence of this selr-foigetful ardour. She 
said, with blushing einbarras.«nieiit, “ Thank you : you* are very 
kind.** 

" And he felt that he had been so wrong not to pour out everything 
about this to you. But you will forgive him. It was because he 
feels so much more about your happiness than anything else — he 
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feelft his life bound into one with yours, and it hurts him more than 
anything, that his misfortunes must hurt you. He could speak to 
me because I am an indifferent person, iimd then 1 asked mm if I 
might come to see you ; because I felt so much for his trouble and 
yours. That is why I came yesterday, and why 1 am come to-^y. 
Trouble is so hard to bear, is it not ? — How can we live and think 
that any one has trouble — ^piercing trouble — ^andwe could help them, 
and never try ?” • 

Dorothea, completely swayed by the feeling that she was uttering, 
foigot everything but that she was speaking Jiom out the heart of her 
own trial to Bosamond’s. The emotion h^ wrought itself more and 
more into her utterance, till the tones might have gone to one’s very 
marrow, like a low cry from some suffering creature in the darkness. 
And she had unconsciously laid her hand again on the little hand 
that she had pressed before. 

Bosamond, with an overmastering pang, as if a wound within her 
had been probed, burst into hystencal c^dng as she had done the 
day before when she clung to her husbana. Poor Dorothea was 
feeling a great wave of her own sorrow returning over her--her 
thought being drawn to the possible share that Will Ladislaw might 
have in BosamoiuVs mental tumult. She was beginning to fear that 
she should not be able to suppress herself enough to the end of thk 
meeting, and while her hand was still resting on Bosamond’s lap, 
though the hand imdenieath it was withdi-awn, she was struggling 
against her own rising sobs. She tried to master herself with the 
thought that this might be a turning-point in three lives — ^not in her 
own ; no, there the irrevocable had happened, but — ^in those three 
lives which were touching hers with the solemn neighbourhood of 
danger and distress. The fragile creature who was crying close to 
her — there might still he time to rescue her from the misery of i^se 
incompatible bonds ; and this moment was unlike any other : she 
and Bosamond could never be together again with the same thrilling 
consciousness of yesterday within them both. She felt the relation 
between them to be peculiar enough to give her a peculiar influence, 
though she hod iio conceutioii that the way in which her own feelings 
were involved was fully known to Mrs Lydgate. 

It was a newer crisis in Bosamond’s experience than even Dorothea 
could imagine : she was under the first gi-eat shock that had shattered 
her dream-world in wliich slie had been easily confident of herself 
and critical of others ; and this strange unexpected manifestation of 
feeling in a woman whom she hml approached with a shrinking aver- 
sion and dread, as one who must necessarily have a jealous natied 
towards her, made her soul totter all the moi*e with a sense that she 
had been Walking in an unknown world which had just broken in 
upon her. 

Wlien Bosamond’s convulsed throat was subsiding into ca^, and 
she withdrew the himdkerchief with which she had been hiding her 
face, her eyes met Dorothea’s as helplessly as if they had been blue 
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flowers. What was the iise of thinking about Ijohaviour after tliis 
crying ? And Dorothea looked almost as childish, with the neglected, 
trace of a silent tear. Pride w.is broken down between these two. 

" We were talking about your husbaua,” Dorothea said, with some 
timidity. " I thought his io(»ks were sadly changed with sulTering 
the other day. I had not seen liim for many weeks before. lie said 
he had been feeling very lonely in his trial ; but 1 tliink he would 
haveJt>ome it all better if he had been able to be quite o^xai with 
you.” 

" Teriius is so angry and impatient if I say anything,” said Rosa- 
mond, imagining that he had ueen complaining of her to Dorothea. 
" He ought not to wonder that I object to speak to him on painful 
suldects/’ 

"It was himself he blamed for not speaking,” sai*! Dorothea. 
" What he ^d of you was, that he could nut be hapi>y in doing any- 
thing which made you unhappy — that liis luaiTiage was of coui'se a 
.bond which must atfect his choice about everything ; and for that 
reason he refused my propo.sal that he sliould kee]) his jiositioii nt the 
Hospital, because that would bind him to stay in Middlemaivli, and 
he would not undertake to do anything which would be iminl'ul to 
you. He could say that to me, because be knows that 1 luul much 
trial in my marriage, from my hiisbamrs illness, which liiiulered his 
plans and saddenea him ; and he kiiow.s that 1 have felt how hard it 
18 to walk always in fear of hurting another who is tied to us.” 

Dorothea W'aited a little ; kIu* had discerned a laint pleasure steal- 
ing over Rosamoiurs face. But there was no answer, and she went 
on, with a gathering tremor, " Marriage is so unlike eveiy thing else. 
Iliere is something even awful in ilie ne;irness it brings. Even if we 
loved some one else better than — than those we M'ere nuuried to, it 
would be no use” — poor Dorothea, in her ])a]pitating anxiety, could 
only seize her language brokenly — “ 1 mean, marriage tlrinks up all 
our power of giving or getting any blessedness in that sort of love. 1 
know it may be very dejir — but it murders our marriage — and then 
the marriage sUiys with us like a murder — and everything else is 
gone. And then our husband — if lie loved and trusted us, and wo 
nave not helped him, but made a curse in bis life . . 

Her voice Wi sunk veiy low : there was a dread upon lier of pre- 
suming too far, and of spesdring as if slui herself were txrfectioii ad- 
dressing error. She was too much pyeoccupieil with her own anxiety, 
to be aware that Rosamond was trtjinbling toc) ; and filled with the 
need to express ])ityiiig fellowship rathcT than rebuke, she put her 
han^ on Kosamond’s, and said with moi-e agitated nifiidity, — " I 
know, I know that the f<*eling may lie very dear — it has taken hold 
of us unawares — it is so hard, it may seem like dcutli to port with it 
—and we are weak — I am weak ” 

The waves of her own sorrow, from out of which she was struggling 
to save another, rushed over Dorothea witli conquering force. She 
sloppy in speechless agitation, not crying, but feeling as if she were 
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being inwardly grappled. Her face had become of a deathlier pale- 
•ness, her lips tremmed, and she pressed her hands helplessly on the 
hands that lay under them. 

Rosamond, taken hold of by an emotion stronger than her own — 
hurried along in a new movement which gave all thin^ some new, 
awful, undetiiied aspect — could find no words, but involuntarily she 
put her lips to Dorothea’s forehead which was very near her, and then 
for a minute the two women clasped each other as if they hadpbeen 
in a shipwreck. 

“ You are thinking what is not true,” said Rosamond, in an eager 
half-whisper, while she was still feeling Dorothea’s arms round her 
— urged by a mysterious necessity to free herself from something that 
oppressed her as if it were blood-guiltiness. 

Th^ moved apart, looking at each other. 

“When you came in ^esteiday — ^it was not as you thought,” said 
Rosamond in the same tone. 

There was a movement of suipriscd attention in Dorothea. She 
expected a vindication of Rosamoml herself. 

“ He was telling me how he loved another woman, that I might 
know he could never love me,” said Rosamond, getting more and 
more hurried as she went on. “ And now I think he hates me be- 
cause — because vou mistook him yesterday. He says it is through 
me that you will think ill of liim — think that he is a false person. 
Rut it shall not be through me. He has never had any love for me — 
I know he Inis not — he lias always thought slightly of me. He said 
yesterday that no other woman existed for him beside you. The 
lilame ot what happened is entirely mine. He said he could never 
explain to you — because of me. He said you could never think well 
of iiim again. But now I have told you, and he cannot reproach me 
any more.” 

Rosamond had delivered her soul under impulses which she had 
not know'll before. She had begun her confession under the subduing 
influence of Dorothea’s emotion ; and as she w ent on she had gathered 
the sense that she w'as repelling Will’s reproaches, which were stiU 
like a knife-w’oimd within her. 

The revulsion of feeling in Dorothea waa .too strong to be caRed 
joy. It was a tumult in w'liich the terrible strain of the night and 
morning made a rcsi.«ttant pain ; — she could only perceive that this 
w'ould be joy w'hen she had recovered her power of feeling it. Her 
immediate consciousness w’as one of immense sympathy without 
check ; she amd for Rosamond without struggle now, and responded 
eaniestly to her last w’ortls : 

“ No, he cannot reproach you any more.” 

With her usual tendency to over-estimate the good in others, she 
felt a great out^inu of her heart tow'ards Rosamond for the generous 
effort which had redeemed her from suffering, not counting that the 
effort was a reflex of her own enei^. 

After Uiey had been silent a little, she said — 
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^ You are not sony that I canic this Jiiornina 1” 

“ No, you have been very good to jue/' said Rosjunond. “ I did 
not think that you would be ^-o gooil , x w;i.s very unhappy. I aiu 
not happy now. Eveiythiiig is so sad.*’ 

But better days will come. Your husband will be rightly valued. 
And he depends on you for comfort. He loves you best. The worst 
loss would be to lose that — and you have not lost it,” said Horolliea. 

tried to thrust away the too overpowering thought of her own 
relief, lest she should fail to win some sign that Hosiunoiurs aifectiou 
was yearning back towards her husband. 

^‘Tertiusdid not find fault with me, then!” said Rosamond, un- 
derstanding now that Lydgate might have said anything to Mrs 
Casaubon, and that she certainly was diiVerent from other \vomen. 
Perhaps there was a faint taste of jealousy in the (piestion. A smile 
began to play over Dorothea’s face as she "saiil — 

“ No, indeed I Ihnv could you imagine it Rut here the door 
opened, and Lydgate entered. 

“ I am come back in iny quality of doctor,” he said. “ After I 
went away, I was liaunted by two pale faces : Mi-s (*asaubon looketl 
as much in need of care us you. Rosy. And I thought that 1 luul not 
done my duty in leaving you together ; so when I had bi*en to Dole- 
man’s 1 came home again. 1 iiotice<l lliat you were walking. Mm 
Casaubon, ainl the sky lias cliaiiged — 1 think wc! may have rain. 
May I send some one to order your carriage lo come for you 

** Oh no ! 1 am strong: I need the walk,” said Dorothea, rising 

with animation in her faee. “Mrs Lydgate, and I have chatted a 
great deal, ami it is time for me t<» gf). 1 have always been accused 
of being immoileralci and saying too niucli ” 

She put out her liaiid to ilo.suiiond, and they saitl an earnest, quiet 
good-bye without ki.-^s or oilier .‘<ln;w of clfii.-^ion : there liad been be- 
Uveen tliem too niucli heriou.s emotion for them to use the signs of it 
Huperficially. 

As Lydgate took her to the door she said nothing of Rosamond, 
but told him of Mr Farebrother and tlie other friemls who lia<l listenca 
with belief to bis .‘<tory. 

When lie came back to Hosinnond, sin* bad already tlirowii lierself 
on tlie sofa, in resigned fatigue. 

** Well, Rosy,” lie said, standing «»ver her, and toucliing her hair, 
“wliat do you think of Mrs Causabou now you have seen so much of 
her?” 

“ 1 think she must be bette.r than any one,” s{uM Rosamond, ‘^and 
she is very beautiful. If you go to talk to lier so often, you will be 
more discontented with me tliiin ever !” 

Lydgate lauglied at the “ ho often.” “ Rut haa sbo made you any 
less discontented with iih? ? ” 

“ I think she ha«,” said Rosamond, Irsjking U]i in his face. “ How 
heavy your eyes are, 'rertius—and ilo pu.«h your hair back.” He 
liftecl up his large white hand to obey her, aral felt thankful for thia 

2 P 
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little mark of interest in him. Poor Rosamond's vagrant &ncy had 
come back terribly scourged—meek enough to nestle under the old 
despised shelter. And the shelter was still there : Lydgate had a^ 
cepted his narrowed lot with sad resignation. He had chosen this 
fragile creature, and had taken the burthen of her life upon hid arms. 
He must walk as he could, carrying that burthen pitiluUy. 


CHAPTER LXXXTI. 

** My griof lies onward and my Joy behind." 

— SlIAKESPBARE : SOHIlttit 

Exiles notoriously feed inudi on hopes, and are unlikely to stay in 
banishment uiiIosh they are obliged.* When Will Lodislaw exiled 
liimself from Middlemarch he had placed no stronger obstacle to his 
return than his own resolve, which was by no means an iron barrierj 
but sinndy a state of mind liable to melt into a minuet with other 
states of mind, and to find itself bowing, smiling, and giving place 
with polite facility. As the months went on, it had seemed more and 
more dithcult to him to say why he should not rim down to Middle- 
march— merely for the sake of hearing something about Dorothea ; 
and if on such a Hying visit lie should elmncc by some strange coinci- 
dence to meet witli her, there wus no reason for him to be ashamed 
of having taken an innocent journey which he hod beforehand sup- 

} H)seil that be should not take. Since he was hopelessly divided from 
ler, he might surely venture into her neighbournood ; and as to the 
suspicious friends who kept a dragon watch over her — their opinions 
seemed less and less important with time and change of air. 

An<l there had come a reitsou quite irrespective of Dorothea, which 
seemed to make a Journey to Middleinarcli a sort of philanthropic 
duty. Will hiul given a disinterested attention to an intended setUe- 
ment on a new plan in the Far West, and the need for funds in order 
to caiTy out a good design had set him on debating with liimself 
whether it would not be a laudable use to make of his claim on 
BulstriKle, to urge the application of that money which had been 
oflercd to himself os n means of cuiTying out a scheme likely to be 
largely beneficial. Tlie <|uestion seeiiied a veiy dubious one to Will, 
umi his repugnance to again entering into any relation with the 
banker inigiit have made him dismiss it quickly, if there hail not 
arisen in Ins iinagiiiatioii the probabilitv that liis judgment might be 
more safely determineil by a visit to Middlemarch. 

That was the object which W^ill stated to himself as a reason for 
coming down. He hud meant to confide in Lydgate, and discuss the 
money question with him, and he had meant to amuse himself for the 
few evenings of his stay by having a great deal of music and badinage 
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with £ap Rosamond, without uegh eting liu friends at Lowick Porson- 
the Parsonage was close to tlie Manor, that was no fault' of 
his. He had neglected the Farebruiliem before his depailurc, ^in a 
pioud reliance to the ^ssible accusution of indii*cctly seeking iuteiv 
views with Dorothea ; hut hunger tames us. aiul Will had become 
ve^ hun^for the vision of a certain form and the sound of a ceihiiu 
voice. Nothing had done instead — not the oj)era, or the converse of 
Kcohms politicians, or the ilattering iveeption (in dim cornel’s) of his 
new hand in leading articles. 

Thus he had come down, foi'eseeing with confidence how almost 
everything would be in his familiar little world ; fcurring, imleed, 
that there would be no 8ur}»rist*s in his visit. Hut he had Ibund that 
humdrum world in a terrii)ly dynamic, conditum, in which even 
badinage and lyrism hud tiiriu^l e.\pl(>sive ; and the iimi day of 
this visit had become the most faUil epoch of his life. The next morn- 
ing he felt so harassed with the nightmai'e of coiise(|Ucnccs — he 
dreaded so much the immediati*, issues l>efoiH% him — that seeing while 
he breakfasted the arrival of the liivei*ston coach, he went out 
hurriedly and took his place on it, that he might be relieved, at lenst 
for a day, from the necessity of doing or saying anything in Middle- 
march. Will Ladislaw was in one of tlnise tangled crises which are 
commoner in experience than one might inmgim*, from the shallow 
absoluteness of men’s judgments, lie had found Lydgate, for whom 
he had the sincerest res|^ct, under circumstances which claimed his 
thorough and frankly-declared symiwithy ; and the reason wdiy, in 
spite of that claim, it would have been lietter for Will to have avoided 
ail further intimacy, or even contact, with Lydgate, was ])recisely of 
the kind to make saich a course appear impossible. To a crealui'e of 
Will's susceptible temperament — wilbout any neutral region of in- 
difference in his nature, rea<ly to tuni ever^'^thing that befidl him into 
the collisions of a passionate dmriia — tin; revelation that Kosamond 
had made her hajipiness in any way deptmdent on him was a dilKculty 
which his outburst (^f mge towanls her had imm(*asurably increased 
for him. He hated his own cmelty, and yet he dreaded to show the 
fulne,ss of his relenting ; he must go to her again ; the friendshi]) 
could not be put to a sud<len end ; ami her unhappiness was a power 
which he dreaiUsl. And all the while there w^as no more fon^tustc of 
emoyment in the life before him than if his limbs had been loppcil 
off and he W’as making his fn^sh hiait on crutches. In the night he 
had debated whether he should iK»t get on the coach, not for Kiver- 
ston, but for London, leaving a note to Lydgate, whicli would give a 
midceshift reason for his retreat. Hut there were strong corils pulling 
him back from that abrupt departure : the bliglit on his happitioss in 
thinking of Dorotln^i, the crushing of that chief hope which luul 
remained in spite of the acknowledged neressity for remmeiaiion, was 
too fresh a misery for him to resign himself to it, and go straightway 
into a distance which m'os also despair. 

Thus he did nothing more decidf^l than taking the Rivcrstoii 
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coach. He came hack again by it while it was still daylight^ having 
made up his mind that he must go to Lydgate’s that evening. The 
Rubicon, we know, was a very insigi^cant stres^ to look at ; its 
signihcance lay entirely in certain invisible conditions. Will felt as 
ifne were forced to cross his small boundary ditch, and what he saw 
be^nd it was not empire, but discontented subjection. 

But it is given to us sometimes even in our everyday life to witness 
tlie saving influence of a noble nature, the divine efficacy of reecue 
that may lie in a self-subduing act of fellow8hi|x If Dorothea, after 
lier night’s anguish, had not taken that walk to Kosamond — why, she 
])crhaps would have been a woman who gained a higher character for 
discretion, but it would cei-taiidy not have been as well for those 
three who were on one hearth in Lydgate’s Louse at half-past seven 
tliat evening. 

Rosamond had been prepared for Will’s visit, and she received him 
with a languid coldness which Lydgate accounted for by her nervous 
exhaustion, of which he could not suppose that it had any relation to 
Will. And when she sat in silence bending over a bit of work, he 
innocently apologised for her in an indirect way by begging her to 
lean backward and rest. Will was miserable in the necessity for 
playing the part of a friend who wtis making his first appearance and 
greeting to Kosamond, while his thoughts were busy about her feel- 
ing since that scene of yesterday, which seemed still inexorably to 
enclose them both, like the punful vision of a double madness. It 
happened that nothing called Lydgate out of the room ; but when 
Rosiunond poured out the tea, ana Will came near to fetch it, she 
placed a tiny bit of folded paper in his saucer. He saw it and secured 
it iiuickly, but as he went back to his inn he had no eagerness to un- 
fold the paper. What Ro.samond lia<l written to him would probably 
deepen tiie painful impressions of the evening. Still, he opened and 
read it by his bed-candle. There were only these few words in her 
neatly-flow'ing hand : — 

" 1 have told Mrs Casaubon. She is not under any mistake about 
you. I told her because she came to see me and was very kind. You 
will have nothing to reproach me with. now. I shall not have made 
any difference to you.” 

The effect of these words was not quite all gladness. As Will 
dwelt on them with excited imagination, he felt his cheeks and ears 
burning at the thought of what had occurred between Dorothea and 
Rosamond — at the uncertainty how far Dorothea might still feel her 
dignity wounded in having an explanation of his conduct offered to 
her. There might still remain in her mind a changed association 
with him which made an irremediable difference — a lasting flaw. 
With active fancy he wrought himself into a state of doubt little 
more easy than that of the man who has escaped from wreck by night 
and stands on unknowm ground in the darkness. Until that wretched 
yesterday— except the moment of vexation lone ago in the very same 
room and in the very same presence — all their vision, all their 
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thought of each other, h^ been as in a world apart, where the sun- 
dune fell on tall white lilies, where no evil lurked, and no other soul 
entered. But now— would Dorothea meet him in that world again 1 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

** And now good-morrow to our waking souls 
W\iich watch not one another out of fivir ; 

For love all love of other sights controls, 

And makes one little room, an cvor>' where.” 

— Dr Donkb. 

On the second morning after Dorothea’s visit to Rosamoiul, she hud 
had two nights of sound sleep, and had not only lost all traces of fa- 
tigue, but felt 08 if she had a great deal of 8U]>erfluous strength — tliat 
is to say, more strength than 3ic could manage to concentmte on any 
occupation. The day before, she had ttikon long walks outside the 
grounds, and had paid two visits to the ParsoiKige ; but she never in 
her life told any one the reason why she sj^nt her time in that fruit- 
less manner, and this morning she was ratlier angry with heraelf for 
her childish restlessness. To-day wjis to be spent quite differently. 
What was there to be done in the village ? O dear ! nothing. Every- 
body was well aiul had liannel ; nobody’s pig luul died ; and it was 
Saturday morning, wlien there was a general scrubbing of dooi-s and 
door-stones, and when it was useless to go into the school. But there 
were various subjects that Dorothea was trying to get clear upon, and 
she resolved to throw herself energetically into the gravest of all. 
She sat down in the library before her particular little heap of books 
on political economy and kindred matters, out of wliich she was try- 
ing to get light as to tlie best way of spending money so os not to in- 
jure one’s neigliboui’s, or — what comes to the same thing — so as to do 
them the most good. Here wjis a weighty subject which, if she could 
but lay hold of it, would certainly keep her mind steady. Unhappily 
her mind slipped off it for a whole liour ; and at the end she mund 
herself reading sentences twice over with an intense consciousness of 
many things, but not of any one thing contained in the text. This 
was hopeless. Should she order the carriage and drive to Tipton ? 
No ; for some reason or other she preferred staying at Lowick. But 
h&T vagrant mind must be reduced to order : there was an art in self- 
discipline ; and she walked round and round the brown library con- 
sidenng by what sort of manoeuvre she could arrest her wandering 
thoughts. Perhaps a mere task was the best means — something to 
which she miwt go doggedly. Was there not the geography of Asia 
Minor, in which her slackness hod often been rebuKeu by Mr Casau- 
bon ? She went to the cabinet of maps and unrolled one : this morn- 
ing she might make herself finally sure that Paphlogonia was not on 
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the Levantine coast, and fix her total darkness about the Chalybes 
.firmly on the shores of the Euxine. A iha]^ was a fine thing to study 
when you were disposed to think of something else, being made up of 
names that would turn into a chime if you went back upon them. 
Dorothea set earnestly to work, bending close to her map, and utter- 
ing the names in an audible, subdued tone, which often got into a 
chime. She looked amusingly girlish after all her deep experience — 
nodding her head and marki^ the names off on her fingers, with a 
little pursing of her lip, and now and then breaking off to put her 
hands on each side of her face and say, “ Oh dear ! oh dear I ” 

There was no reason why this should end any more than a merry- 
go-round ; but it was at last interrupted by the opening of the door 
and the announcement of Miss Noble. 

The little old lady, whose bonnet hardly reached Dorothea’s 
shoulder, was wannly welcomed, but while her hand was being 
pressed she made many of her beaver-like noises, as if she had some- 
thing difficult to say. 

“ Do sit down,” said Dorothea, rolling a chair forward. Am I 
wanted for anything? I shall be so glad if I can do anything.” 

** I will not stay,” said Miss Noble, putting her hand into her small 
basket, and holding some article inside it nervously ; " I have left a 
friend in the churchyard.” She lapsed into her inarticulate sounds, 
and unconsciously drew forth the article which she was fingering. It 
was the tortoise-shell lozenge-box, and Dorothea felt the colour 
mounting to her cheeks. 

“ Mr Ladislaw,” continued the timid little woman. “ He fears he 
has offended you, and has begged me to ask if you will see him for a 
few minutes,” 

Dorothea did not answer on the instant : it was crossing her mind 
that she could not receive him in this library, where her husband’s 

S rohibition’ seemed to dwell. She looked towaids the win^w. 

!ould she go out and meet him in the grounds ? The sky was heavy, 
and the trees had begun to shiver as at a coming storm. Besides, she 
shrank from going out to him. 

“ Do see him, Mrs Casaubon,” said Miss Noble, pathetically ; '‘else 
I must go back and say No, and that will hurt him.” 

Yes, I will see him,” said Dorothea. “ Pray tell him to come.” 
AVhat else was there to be done ? Thei-e was nothing that she 
longed for at that moment except to see Will : the possibility of see- 
ing him had thrust itself insistently between her and every other ob- 
ject ; luid yet she had a throbbing excitement like an alarm upon her 
— a sense that she was doing something daringly defiant for his sake. 

When the little lady had trotted away on her mission, Dorothea 
stood in thd middle of the library with her hands falling clasped be- 
fore her, making no attempt to compose herself in an attitude of 
dignified unconsciousness. What she was least conscious of just then 
wiw her own body : she was thinking of what was likely to be in 
Will’s mind, and of the hard feelings that others had had about him. 
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How could any duty bind ber to hardness 1 Besistance to unjust 
diisnraise had mingl^ with her feeling for him from the very fimt, 
and now in the rebound of her heart after her anguish the resistance 
was stronger than ever. “ If I love him too much it is because he 
has been used so ill : ” — there was a voice within her saying this to 
some imagined audience in the library, when the door was opened, 
and she saw Will before her. 

^ She did not move, and he came towanla her Avitli more doubt and 
timidity in his face than she had ever seen before, lie was in a state 
of uncertainty which made him afraid lest some look or word of his 
should condemn him to a new distance from her ; tmd I)oi*othea was 
afr'aid of her own emotion. She looked as if there were a spell upon 
her, keeping her motionless and hindering her fi*om unclasping her 
hands, while some intense, grave yeaniing was imprisonea within 
her eyes. Seeing that she did not put out her hand tis usual. Will 
paused a yard from her and said with embarrassment, " 1 am so gi'ate- 
ful to you for seeing me.” 

I wanted to see you,” said Dorothea, having no other words at 
command. It did not occur to her to sit down, and Will did not give 
a cheerful interpretation to this oueenly way of receiving him ; but ho 
ivent on to say what he had maae up his mind to say. 

" I fear you think me foolish and perhaps wrong for coming back 
so soon. I have been punished for my impatience. You know — 
every one knows now — a painfid story about my parentage. I knew 
of it before I went away, and I always meant to tell you of it if— if 
we ever met again.” 

There was a slight movement in Dorothea, and she unclasped her 
hands, but immediately folded them over each other. 

“But the affair is matter of gossip now,” Will continued. “1 
wished you to know that something connected with it — something 
which happened before I went away, helped to bring me down here 
again. ^ At least I thought it excused my coming. It was the idea of 
getting Bulstrode to apply some, money to a public purpose — some 
money which he had thought of giving me. Perhaps it is rather to 
Bulstrode^s credit that he privately offered me compensation for an 
old injury : he offered to give me a good income to miike amends ; 
but I suppose you know the disagreeable story ? ” 

Will looked doubtfully at Dorothea, but his manner was gathering 
some of the defiant courage with which he always thought of this fact 
in his destiny. He added, “ You know that it must be altogether 
painful to me.” 

“ Yes — yes — I know,” said Dorothea, hastily. 

“ I did not choose to acc^t an income from such a source. I was 
mm that you would not think well of me if I did so,^ said Will. 
Why should he mind saying anything of that sort to her now ? She 
knew that he had avowM his love for her. “ I felt that” — he broke 
off, nevertheless. 

“ You acted as I should have expected you to act,” said Dorothea^ 
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her face brightening and her head becoming a little more erect on its 
beautiful stem. 

“ I did not believe that you wouM let any circumstance of my birth 
create a prejudice in you against me, though it was sure to do so in 
others,” said Will, shaking his head backward in his old way, and 
looking with a grave appeal into her eyes. 

" If it were a new Hardship it would be a new reason for me to 
cling to you,” said Dorothea, fervidly. “ Nothing could have cha^aged 

me but ” her heart was swelling, and it was difficult to go on ; 

she made a great effort over herself to say in a low tremulous voice, 
‘‘ but tliinking that you were different — ^not so good as I had believed 
you to be.” 

“ You are sure to believe me better than I am in everything but 
one,” said Will, giving way to his own feeling in the evidence of^hers. 
“I mean, in my truth to ;^oli. Wlien I thought you doubted of 
that, I didn’t care about anything that was left. I thought it was 
all over with me, and there was nothing to try for — only things to 
endure.” 

“ I don’t doubt you any longer,” said Dorothea, putting out her 
hand ; a vague fear for him impelling her unutterable affection. 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips with something like a 
sob. But he stood with his hat and gloves in the other hand, and 
might have done for the portrait of a Itoyalist. Still it was difficult 
to loose the hand, and Dorothea, withdrawing it in a confusion that 
distressed her, looked and moved away. 

“ See how dark the clouds have become, and how the trees are 
tossed,” she said, walking towartls the ^vindow, yet speaking and 
moving with only a dim sense of what she was doing. 

Will followed her at a little distance, and lemied agc'iiiist the tall 
back of a leather chair, on which he ventured now to lay his hat 
and gloves, and free himself from the intolerable durance of fonnality 
to which he had been for the first time condemned in Dorothea’s pre- 
sence. It must be confessed that he felt very happy at that nioment 
leaning on the chair. He was not much afraid of anything that she 
might feel now. 

They stood silent, not looking at each other, but looking at the 
evergreens which were being tossed, and were showing the pale under- 
side of theii* leaves against the blackening sky. Wifi never enjoyed 
the prospect of a storm so much : it delivered him from the necessity 
of going away. Leaves and little branches were hurled about, and 
the thunder was getting nearer. The light was more and more sombre, 
but there came a flash of lightning which made them start and look 
at each other, and then smile. Dorothea began to say what she had 
been thinking of. 

“ That was a uTong thing for you to sjiy, that you would liave had 
nothing to try for. If we had lost our own chief good, other people’s 

i 'ood would remain, and that is urorth trying for. Some con be 
lappy. I seemed to see that more clearly than ever, when I was the 
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most wretclied. I cftn hardly think how I could have home the 
trbuble, if that feeling had not con^o me to make strength." 

“ You have never lelt the 1 said Will ; “ the 

misery of knowing that you must aespisc me.” 

‘‘ But I have felt worse — it was worse to think ill ” Dorothea 

had begun impetuously, but broke off. 

Will coloured. He had the sense that whatever she said was 
utt^d in the vision of a fatality that kept them apart. He was 
silent a moment, and then said passionately — 

^ We may at least liave the comfort of speaking to each other with- 
out disguise. Siiict* I must go away — since we must always bo 
divided — ^you may think of me as one on tlie brink of the grave.” 

While he was speaking there came a vivid flash of lightning which 
lit each of them up for the other — and the light seemed to be the 
terror of a hopeless love. Dorothea darted instantaneously from the 
window ; Will followed her, seizing lier hand with a spasmodic move- 
ment ; and so they stood, with their hands clasped, like two children, 
looking out on the storm, while the thunder gave a tremendous crack 
and roll above them, and tlie rain began to pour down. Then they 
turned their faces towards each other, with the memory of his last 
words in them, and they did not loose each other^s hands. 

" There is no hope for me,” said Will. “ Even if you loved me ns 
well as I love you — even if I were everything to you — I shall most 
likely always he very poor : on a sober calculation, one can count on 
nothing but a creej)i*ng lot. It is impossible for us (*ver to belong to 
each other. It is peiiiajis base of me to have risked for a word irom 
you. I meant to go away into silence, but I have not been able to do 
what I meant.” 

“ Don't he sorry,” said Dorothea, in her clear binder tones. “ I 
w»^ould rather shrire all the trouble of our ])arling.” 

Her lips trembled, and so did his. It was never known wliich lips 
were the first to move towards the other lips ; but they kissed trem- 
blingly^, and then tliey moved apart. 

The rain was dashing against the window-panes as if an angry 
spirit were within it, an<l behind it was the great swoop of the wiml ; 
it was one of those moments in which both the busy and the idle 
pause with a certain awe. 

Dorothea sat down on the seiit iican*st to Ina*, a long lf)W oltoinnn 
in the middle of tlui room, and with her Iniiids folded over each other 
on her Itm, lookcid at the drear outer world. Will stoo<l still an in- 
stant looking at her, then seated himself beside lier, and laid his hand 
on hers, which turned itself upward to be clsispcMl. Tliey sat in that 
way without looking at each other, until the rain abated and began 
to fall in stillness. Each had been full of thoughts which neither of 
them could begin to utter. 

But when th(3 rain was quiet, Dorothea turned to took at Will. 
With passionate exclamation, as if some torture -screw were threaten- 
ing liim, he started up and said, “ It is impossible ! ” 
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He went and leaned on the back of the chair again, and seen^ 
to be baUling with his own anger, while she looked towards him 
sadly. 

“ it is as fatal as a murder or any other horror that divides people,” 
he burst out again ; ** it is more intolerable — ^to have our life znaim^ 
by petty accidents.” 

" No^^on't say that — your life need not be maimed,” said Doro- 
thea, gently. • 

“ Yes, it must,” said Will, angrily. " It is cruel of you to speak in 
that way — ^as if there were any comfort. You may see beyond the 
misery of it, but I don't. It is unkind — ^it is throwing back my love 
for you as if it were a trifles, to speak in that way in the &ce of the 
fact. We can never be married.” 

" Some time — ^we might,” said Dorothea, in a trembling voice. 

“ When ? ” said Will, bitt . rly. What is the use of coiintine on any 
success of mine 1 It is a mere toss up whether I shall ever do more 
than keep myself decently, unless I choose to sell myself as a mere 
pen and a mouthpiece. I can see that clearly enough. I could not 
offer myself to any woman, even if she had no luxuries to renounce.” 

There was silence. Dorothea's heart was full of something that 
she wanted to say, and yet the words were too difficult. She was 
wholly possessed by them : at that moment debate was mute within 
her. And it was very hard that she could not say what she wanted 
to say. Will was looking out of the window angrily. If he would 
have looked at her and not gone away from her side, she thought 
everything would have been easier. At lost he turned, still resting 
against the chair, and stretching his hand automatically towards his 
hat, said with a sort of exasperation, Good-bye.” 

“ Oh, I cannot bear it — my heart will break,” said Dorothea, start- 
ing from her seat, the flood of her young passion bearing down 
all the obstructions which had kejit her silent — the great tears rising 
and falling in an instant ; “ I don't mind about poverty — I hate my 
wealth.” 

In an instant Will wtis close to her ainl had his arms round her, 
but she drew li(*r head back and held his away gently that she might 
go on speaking, her large tear-tilled eyes looking at his very simply, 
while she said in a sobbing childlike way, “ We could live quite 
well on my own fortune — it is too much — seven hundred a-year 
— I want so little — no new clothes — and I will learii what everything 
costs.” 
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CHAPTEE LXXXIV. 

Tliougli it. bo Hotigc of old and yongo. 

That 1 sholdc to blaino, 

Tliuyra be tlie chaige, that siioko 80 Luge 
In liurtyngo of my name." 

—The Not-hroit*iie Mayde. 

It was just after the Lords had thrown out the Refonn Bill : that 
explains how Mr Cadwallader came to be walking on the slope of the 
lawn new the great conservatory at Freshitt Hall, holding the 
* Times ’ in his hands behind him, while he talked with a trout-fisher's 
dispassionateness about the prospects of the country to Sir James 
Chettam. Mrs Cadwallader, the Dowager Lady Chettani, and Celia 
were sometimes seated on g<irden-chnii*8, sometimes walking to meet 
little Arthur, who was being drawn in his chariot, and, os became the 
infantine Bouddha, was sheltered by his sacred umbrella with liaiid- 
Bome silken fiinge. 

The ladies also talked politics, though more fitfully. Mi*s Ctul- 
wallader was strong on the intende<l creation of i>cers : she htid it for 
certain from her cousin that TrubeiTy had g»>ne over to the other side 
entirely at the instigation of his wife, who had scented peemges in 
the air from the very first introduction of the Refonn cpiestion, and 
would sign her soul away to take prcicedence of her younger sister, 
who had married a baronet. Lady Chettam thought that such con- 
duct was very reprehensible, and remembered that Mrs Truberry's 
mother was a Miss -Walsinghain of Melspring. Celia confessed it was 
nicer to be “ Lady’' than “ Mrs," and that Dodo never minded about 
precedence if she could have her own way. Mrs Cadwallader held 
that it was a poor satisfaction to take precedence when everybody 
about you knew that you had not a drop of good blood in your veins ; 
and Celia .again, stopping to look at Arthur, said, “It would be veiy 
nice, though, if he were a Viscount — and his lordship’s little tooth 
coming through ! He might have been, if James had been an Earl." 

My dear Celia,” said the Dowager, “ James’s title is worth far more 
than any new earldom. I never wished his father to be anything else 
than Sir James." 

“ Oh, I only meant about Arthur’s little tooth,” said Celia, coni- 
foitably. “ But sec, here is my uncle coming.” 

She tripped oft* to meet her uncle, while Sir James and Mr Cad- 
wallader came forward to make one group with the ladies. Celia had 
slipped her ann through her uncle's, an<l be patted her hand with a 
rather melancholy “ Well, my dear ! " As tliey approached, it was 
evident that Mr Brooke was looking dejected, but this was fullv 
accounted for by the state of politics ; and os he was shaking hanas 
all round without more greeting than a "Well, you’re all here, you 
know/’ the Rector said, laughingly- 
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** Don’t take the throwing out of the Bill bo much to heart, Brooke ; 
you’ve got all the riff-raff of the country on your side.” 

The Bill, eh ? ah ! ” said Mr Brooke, with a mild distractedness 
of manner. “ Thrown out, you know, eh ? The Lords are going too 
far, though. They’ll have to pull up. Sad news, you know. J mean, 
here at home — said news. But you must not blame me, Chettom.” 

“ What is the matter 1 ” said Sir James. " Not another gamekeeper 
shot, I hope ? It’s what I should expect, when a fellow like Trappmg 
Boss is let off so easily.” 

“ Gamekeeper 1 No. Let us go in; I can tell you all in the 
house, you know,” said Mr Brooke, nodding at the Cadwalladers, to 
show that he included them in his confidence. As to poachers like 
Trapping Bass, you know, Chettam,” he continued, as they were enter- 
ing, “ when you are a magistrate, you’ll not find it so easy to commit. 
Severity is all very well, out it’s a great deal easier when you’ve got 
somebody to <lo it for you. You have a soft place in your heart your- 
self, you know — you’re not a Draco, a J effreys, that sort of thing.” 

Mr Brooke was evidently in a state of nervous perturbation. When 
he had something painful to tell, it was usually his way to introduce 
it among a number of disjointed particulars, as if it were a medicine 
that would get a milder flavour by mixing. He continued his chat with 
Sir James about the poachers until they were all seated, and Mrs 
Cadwallader, impatient of this drivelling, said — 

“ I’m dying to know the sad news. The gamekeeper is not shot ; 
that is settled. What is it, then ? ” 

“•Well, it’s a very trying thing, you know,” said Mr Brooke. “ I’m 
glad you and the Hector are here ; it’s a family matter — ^but you will 
help us (dl to bear it, Cadw'allacler. I’ve got to break it to you, my 
dear.” Here Mr Brooke looked at Celia — “ You’ve no notion what 
it is, you know. And, Chettam, it will annoy you uncommonly — 
but, you see, you have not been able to hinder it, any moitj than I 
have. There’s something singular in things ; they come round, you 
know.” 

“ It must be about Dodo,” said Celia, who had been used to think 
of her sister as the dangerous part of the family machinery. She 
Inwl seated herself on a low stool against her husband’s knee. 

“ For God’s sake let us hear what it is ! ” said Sir James. 

“ Well, you know, Chettjun, I couldn’t hell) Casaubon’s will : it 
was a sort of will to make things worse.” 

“ Exactly,” said Sir James, hjiatily. “ But whut is worse ?” 

“ Dorothea is going to be married again, you know,” said Mr Brooke, 
nodding tow’ards Celia, who immediately looked up at her husband 
w'ith a mghtened glance, and put her hand on his knee. 

Sir James w’iis almost wdiite with anger, but he did not si)eak. 

“Merciful heaven!” said Mrs Cadw^allader. “Not to young 
Ladislaw '? ” 

Mr Brooke nodded, saying, “ Yes ; to Ladislaw',” and then fell into 
a prudential silence. 
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Yon see, Humphrey ! ” said Mra Cadwalloder, waving her anii 
towards her husband. “ Another time you will admit that I have 
some foresight ; or rather you will contrarlict me and be just as blind 
as ever. You supposed that the young gentleman was gone out of 
the country.” 

" So he might be, and yet come back,” said the Rector, quietly. 

“When did you learn this said Sir James, not liking to hear 
any i>ne else speak, though finding it difliciilt to speak himself. 

“Yesterday,” said Mr Brooke, meekly. “I went to Lowick. 
Dorothea sent fur me, you know. It had come about quite suddenly 
— ^neither of them hud any idea two days ago — not any idea, you 
know. There's something singular in things. But Dorothea is quite 
dete^nined — it is no use opposing. I put it strongly to her. I did 
my duty, Chettam. put she can act as she likes, you know.” 

“ It would have been better if T had called him out and shot him a 
year ago,” said Sir James, not from bloody-mindedness, but becausti 
he ne^ed something strong to say. 

“ Really, James, that would have been very disagreeable,” said Celia. 

“ Be reasonable, Chettam. Look at the affair more quietly,” said 
Mr Cadwallader, sorry to see his good-natured friend so oveiinastered 
by anger. 

“That is not so very easy for a man of any dignity — with any 
sense of right — when the affair happens to be in his own family,” 
said Sir James, still in his 'white indignation. “It is perfectly 
scandalous. If Ladislaw h;ul had a spark of honour lie would have 
gone out of the country at once, and never shown his face in it again. 
However, I am not surprised. The day after Casaubon's funeral I 
said what ought to be done. But I was not listened to.” 

“ You wanted wlnit was impossible, you know, Chettam,” said Mr 
Brooke. “ You 'wanted him shipjied off. I told you Ladislaw w^as 
not to be done as w e liked with : he had his idciis. He w'as a re- 
markable fellow — I always said he W'as a remarkable fellow.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir James, unable to represrf a retort, “ it is rather a pity 
you formed that high opinion of him. We are indebted to that for 
his being lodged in this neighbourhood. We are indebted to that 
for seeing a woman like Dorothea degrading herself by inanying him.” 
Sir James mode little stoppages betw'een his clauses, the words not 
coming easily. “ A man so marked out by h(ir husband's will, that 
delicacy ought to have forbidden her from seeing him again — who 
takes her out of her proper rank — into poverty — has the meanness to 
accept such a sacrifice— nas always had an objectionable position — ^a 
bad origin — and, I believe, is a man of little principle and light char- 
acter. That is my opinion,” Sir James ended empliatically, turning 
aside and crossing his leg. 

“ I pointed everything out to her,” said Mr Brooke, apologetically 
— I mean the poverty, and abandoning her position. I said, ‘ My 
dear, you don't know what it is to live on seven hundred a-year, and 
have no carriage, and that kind of thing, and go amongst people who 
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iWt know who you are/ I put it strongly to her. But I advise 
you to talk to Dorothea herself. The fact is^ she has a dislike to 
Casaubon’s property. You will hear what she says, you know.'* 

“ No — excuse me — I shall not," said Sir James, with more coolness. 

I cannot beai* to see her again ; it is too, painful. It hurts mo 
too much that a woman like Dorothea should have done what is 
wrong.*' 

“ Be just, Chettam," said the easy, laige-lipped Bector, who ob- 
jected to all this unnecessary discomfort. " Mrs Casaubon may bo 
acting imprudently : she is giving up a fortune for the sake of a man, 
and we men have so noor an opinion of each other that we can hardly 
call a woman wise wno does that. But I think you should not con- 
demn it as a wrong action, in the strict sense of the word.” 

“ Yes, I do," answered Sir James. “ I think that Dorothea commits 
a wrong action in marrying Ladislaw.” 

“ My dear fellow, we are rather apt to consider an act wrong be- 
cause it is unpleasant to us," said the Rector, quietly. Like many 
men who take lite easily, he had the knack of saying a home truth 
occasionally to those who felt themselves virtuously out of temper. 
Sir James took out his handkerchief and began to bite the corner.^ 

** It is very dreadful of Dodo, thougli," said Celia, wishing to justify 
lier husband. “ She said she never would marry again — ^not anybody 
at all." 

“I heard her say the same thing myself," said Lady Chettam, 
majestically, as if this were royal evidence. 

“ Oh, there is usually a silent exception in such cases," said Mrs 
Cadwallader. The only wonder to me is, that any of you are sur- 
luised. You did nothing to hinder it. If you would have had Lord 
Triton down here to 'woo her with his philanthropy, he might have 
carried her off before the year was over. There was no safety in any- 
thing else. Mr Casaubon had prepareil all this as beautifully as pos- 
sible. He made himself distigreeable — or it pleased God to make 
him so — and then lie dared her to contradict liim. It's the way 
to moke any trumpery tempting, to ticket it at a high price in that 
way.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean by wrong, Cadwallader,” said Sir 
James, still feeling a little stung, and turning round in liis chair to- 
wards the Rector. “ He's not a man we can take into the family. 
At least, I must speak for myself,” he continued, carefully keeping 
bis eyes off Mr Brooke. “ 1 suppose others will find his society too 
pleasant to care about the propriety of the thing.” 

" Well, you know, Chettam," said Mr Brooke, good-humouredly, 
nursing his leg, “ I can't turn my back on Dorothea. I must be a 
father to her up to a certain point. I said, ‘ My dear, I won't refuse 
to give you away.' I had spoken strongly before. But I can cut off 
the entail, you Know. It will cost mom»y and be troublesome ; but 
I can do it, you know.” 

Mr Brooke nodded at Sir James, and felt that he waslxith showing 
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his own force of resolution and propitiating what was just in the 
Baronet’s vexation. He had hit on a more ingenious mode of pam- 
ing than he was awoi-e of. He had touched a motive of whi^ Sir 
James was ashamed. The mass of his ieeling about Dorothea’s 
mazTiage to Ladislaw was due partly to excusable prejudice, or even 
justifiable opinion, partly to a jealous repiigiiaiice hardly less in 
Ladislaw’s cose than in Casauboii’s. He was convinced that tlie 
marsiitte was a fatal one for Dorothea. But amid that moss ran a 
vein of which he was too good and honourable a man to like the 
avowal even to himself : it was undeniable that the union of the two 
estates — ^Tipton and Freshitt — lying charmingly within a ring-fence, 
was a prospect that flattered him for his son and heir. Hence when 
Mr Brooke noddingly appealed to that motive, Sir James felt a sudden 
embarrassment ; therg wtis a stoppage in his tliroat ; he even blushed. 
He had found more words than usual in the tirat jet of his anger, \mt 
Mr Brooke’s propitiation was more clogging to his tongue tlian Mr 
CadwalladeFs caustic hint. 

But Celia w'as glad to have room for speech after lier uncle’s sug- 
gestion of the marritige ceremony, and she said, though with as little 
eagerness of manner as if the question had turned on an invitation to 
dinner, ‘‘ Do you mean that Doilo is going to be inamed directly, 
imcle ? ” 

** In three weeks, you know,” said Mr Brooke, heljjlessly. “ I can 
do nothing to hinder it, Cadwallader,” he added, turning for a little 
countenance toward the Rector, who sai<l — 

should not make any fuss about it. If she likes to be poorj 
that is her aflair. Nobody woulil have said anything if she hod 
married the young fellow because he was rich. Plenty of beneficed 
clergy are poorer than they will be. Here is Elinor,” c-ontinued the 
provoking husband ; “ she vexed her friends by marrying me : I had 
hardly a thousand a-year — I wjis a lout — nobody coiild see anything 
in me — my shoes were not the right cut — all the men wondered how 
a woman could like me. Upon mv word, I must take Ladislaw’s 
part until 1 hear more harm of liim.’’ 

. “ Humphrey, that is all sophistry, and you know it,” said his wife. 
“ Every tmng is all one — that is the beginning and end with you. 
As if you had not been a Cadwallader ! Does any one suppose that 
I would have taken such a monster as you l)y any other name?” 

“ And a clergyman too,” observed Lady Chettam with approbation. 
“Elinor cannot be said to have descended below her rank. It is 
difficult to say what Mr Ladislaw is, eh, James ?” 

Sir James gave a small grunt, which was less respectful than his 
usual mode of answering his mother. Celia looked up at him like a 
thoughtful kitten. 

“ It must be admitted that his blood is a frightful mixture ! ” said 
Mrs Cadwallader. “The Casaubon cuttle-fish fluid to begin with, 
and then a rebellious Polish fiddler or dancing-master, was it ? — and 
then an old do 
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“ Nonsense, Elinor,” said the Rector, rising. “ It is time for us to 

“ After all, he is a pretty sprig,” said Mrs Cadwallader, rising too, 
and wishing to make anieucfB. “He is like the fine old Cnchley 
portraits beiore the idiots came in.” 

“ I’ll go with you,” said Mr Brooke, starting up with alacrity. 
“ You must all come and dine with me to-morrow, you know— eh, 
Celia, my dear 1” f» 

“ You will, James — won’t you ?” said Celia, taking her husband’s 
hand. 

“Oh, of course, if you like,” said Sir James, pulling down his 
waistcoat, but unable yet to adjust his face good-humouredly, “ That 
is to say, if it is not to meet anybody else.” 

“No, no, no,” said Mr Brooke, understtgiding the condition. 
“ Dorothea would not come, you know, unless you had been to see 
her.” 

When Sir James and Celia were alone, she said, “ Do you mind 
about my having tlie carnage to go to Lowick, James ?” 

“ What, now, directly ? ” he answered, with some surprise. 

“ Yes, it is ve^ important,” said Celia. 

“ Remember, Celia, I cannot see hei*,” said Sir Janies. 

“ Not it’ she cave up marrying 1” 

“Wliat is the use of saying that? — ^however. I’m going to the 
stables. I’ll tell Briggs to bring the carriage round.” 

Celia thought it Wiis of great use, if not to say that, at least to take 
a joumey to Lowick in order to iniluence Doiothea’s mind. All 
through their girlhood she had felt that she could act on her sister 
by a word jiuliciously placed — by opening a little window for the 
daylight of her own undersbinding to enter among the strange 
coloured lamps by which Dodo habitually saw. And Celia the 
matron naturally felt more able to advise her childless sister. How 
could any one understand Dodo so well as Celia did, or love her so 
tenderly ? 

Dorothea, busy in her boudoir, felt a glow of pleasure at the sight 
of her sister ’so soon after the revelation of her intended marriage. She 
liad prefigured to hemelf, even with exaggeration, the disgust of her 
fiiends, and she had even feared that Celia might be kept aloof from 
her. 

“ 0 Kitty, I am delighted to see you ! ” said Dorothea, putting her 
hands on Celia’s shouldei-s, and beaming on her. “ I almost thought 
you would not come to me.” 

“ I have not brought Ailhur, because I W'as in a hurry,” said Celia, 
and they sat down on two simiU chan's opposite each other, with their 
knees toucliing. 

“You know, Dodo, it is veiy bad,” said Celia, in her pldcid gut- 
tinal, looking os prettily free from humours as possible. “ You have 
disappointed us all so. And I can’t think that it ever vjill be — you 
never can go and live in that way. And then there are aU your plans ! 
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Toil never ean have thought of that. James would have taken anj 
trouble for you^ and you might have gone on all your life doing 
what you liked.” 

«Ott the 'contrary^ dear ” said Dorothea, ‘‘I never could do any- 
thing that I liked. I have never canied out any plan yet.” 

" Because you always wanted things that wouldu^t do. But other 
plans would nave come. And how can you marry Mr Ladislaw, that 
we none df us ever thought you could inany 1 It shocks James so 
dreadfully* And then it is all so dillerent from what you have 
always been. You would have Mr Casaubon because he had such a 
great soul, and was so old and dismal and learned ; and now, to think 
of marrying Mr Ladislaw, who has got no estate or anything. I 
suppose it is because you must be ma^ig yourself uncomfortalne in 
jibme w^ or other.” « 

Dorothea laughed. 

“ Well, it is very serious. Dodo,” said Celia, becoming more im- 
pressiYe. " How will you live ? and you will go away among oueer 

n le. And I shall never see you — and you won’t mmd about little 

lur — and I thought you alwaj's would ** 

Celia’s rare tears had got into her eyes, and the comers of her 
mouth were agitated. 

Dear Celia,” said Dorothea, with tender gravity, “ i! you don’t 
ever see me, it will not be my fault.” 

Yes, it will,” said Ceha, with the same touching distortion of her 
small features. “ How can I come to you or have you with me when 
James can’t hear it? — that is because he thinks it is not right — he 
thinks you are so wrong. Dodo. But you always were wrong ; only 
1 can’t help loving you. And nobody can think where you will live ; 
where can you go ?’’ 

** I am going to London,” said Dorothea. 

How can you always live in a street ? And you will be so poor. 
I could give you half my things, only how can I, when I never see 


I could give you half my things, only how can I, when I never see 
you?” 

" Bless you, Kitty,” said Dorothea, with gentle warmth. ** Take 
comfort : perhems James will foigive me some time.” 

“ But it would be much better if you would not be married,” said 
Celia, drying her eyes, and returning to her argument; ''then there 
would be nothing uncomfortable. And you would not do what no- 
hody thought you could do. James always said you ought to be a 
queen; but tms is not at all being like a queen. You know what 
mistakes you have always been making, Dc^o. and this is another. 
Nobody minks Mr Ladislaw a proper nusbana for you. And you 
you would never be married ogain.” 

" it is quite true that I might be a wiser person, Celia ” said Doro- 


better. But this is what I am going to do. 1 have promised, to 
inazsy Mr Ladislaw; and I am gomg to many him,” 

The tone in which Dorothea said this was a note that Oeiia had 
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long learned to recomse. She was silent a few moments^ and then 
said, as if she had dismissed all contest, Is he very foud of you. 
Dodo?” 

" I hope so. I am very fond of him.” 

" That is nice,” said Celia, comfortably. “ Only I would lathez 
you had such a sort of husband as James is, Avith a place very neari 
that 1 could drive to.” 

Dorothea smiled, and Celia looked rather meditative. Preseutljr 
she said, 1 cannot think how it all came about.” Celia thought it 
would be pleasant to hear the stoiy. 

“ I daresay not,” said Dorothea, pinching her sister^s chin. " If 
you knew how it came about, it would not seem wonderful to you.” 

“ Can’t you tell me 1 ” said Celia, settling her anns cozily. 

“ No, dear, you would have to feel with me, else you would never 
know.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Then went the jury but, whose names were Mr Blimlnmn, Mr No-good, Mr Malice» 
Mr Love-lust, Mr Live-loose, Mr Heady, Mr IliKh-miml, Mr Enmity, Mr Liar, Mr 
Cruelty, Mr Hate-light, Mr linplaoable, who every one gave in his ])riviite verdict against 
him among themselves, niid afterwards unanimously (‘uiieliided to bring him in guilty 
before the Ju<lge. And lirst among Uiemstdves, Mr Jilindinan, ibe foreman, said, I see 
clearly that this man is a bereiie. Then saul Mr No-gixMl, Away with such a fellow ftom 
the earth 1 Ay, said Mr Malice, for 1 hate the very look of him. Then said Mr Love- 
lust, 1 1 'ould never emlure liim. Nor said Mr Live-loose : for he wouhl be always con- 
demning my way. Hang him, hang him, said Mr lle,a<iy. A sorry scrub, said Mr High- 
mind. My heart risetli against liiin, said Mr Enmity. lie is a r(»gue, said Mr Liar. 
Hanging is too good for him, said Mr Cruelty. Lei us dcHpati:h him out of the way, 
Haiti Mr llate-liglit. Thou said Mr Imitluenble, Miglii I have all the world given me, I 
couhl not be reconciled to him ; tlicrefore let us fortliwith bring him in guilty of deatiL" 
—rUgrim’s Progress. 

When immortal Bunyaii makes his picture of the persecuting 

K iotis bringing in their verdict of guilty, who pities Faithful! 

t is a rare and blessed lot which some greatest men have not 
attained, to know ourselves guiltless before a condemning crowd — 
to bo sure that wliat we are denounced for is solely the good in us. 
The pitiable lot is that of the man who could not call himself a 
martyr even though he were to persuade himself that the men who 
stoned him were but ugly passions incarnate — ^who knows that he is 
stoned, not fur professing we Right, but for not being the man he 
professed to he. 

This was the consciousness that Bulstrode was withering; under 
while he made his preparations for departing from IVIiddlemarch, and 
going to end his stricken life in that sad refuge, the indifference of 
new faces. The duteous merciful constancy of his wife had d^vered 
him from one dread, but it could not hinder her presence from being 
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still a tribunal before wliicli he shrank from confession and desired 
advocacy. His equivocations with himself about the deatli of Rofiies 
had sustained the conception of an Oiuniscience whom he prayed to, 
yet he had a terror upon him which would not let him ex]K)se tlicm 
to jud^ent bv a full confession to his wife : the acts which he had 
waimcd and diluted udth inwaid argument amt motive, arul f6r which 
it seemed comparatively easy to win invisible panlon — wdiat name 
wonld she call them by 1 That slie should ever silently call his acts 
Murder w'as what he could not Ixjar. He felt shroiuled by her doubt : 
he got strength to face her from the sense tliat she could not yet feel 
warranted in ])rononncing that worst condeinnaliou on him. Some 
time, perhaps — when he was dying — he would tell her all : in the 
deep fliiiadow of that time, w hen she held his hand in the gathcrhig 
d^jj^KDess, she miglitjisteii without recoiling fn >m his touch. IVrluips : 
but concealment had been the li.ibit of liis life, and the inipulso to 
confession had no power against the dread of a <leei»er humiliation. 

He was full of timid care for his wife, not only because he depre- 
cated any harshness of judgment from her, but because he felt a deep 
distress at the sight of her siilferiug. Slni had sent her danghtei'S 
away to board at a school on the coast, that this crisis might bo 
hidden from them as far as possible. fr(‘e by their al)senee from 

llie intoleralile necessity of accounting for her grief or of beholding 
their frightened wonder, she could live iinconsli*ainedIy ■with tlie 
sorrow that was every <lay streaking her hair with whiteness and 
making her eyelids languid. 

Tell me aiiylhing that you woultl like to have me d«), Harriet/' 
IJulstrode had said to her ; “ I mean with n'gard to aiTangemeiita of 
property. It is my intention not to sell the land I ])ossi;.ss in this 
neighbourhood, but. to leave it to you as a safe provision. If you 
have any wish on su(!h siil>jects, d(» not conceal it Jrom me.’' 

A few days afterwards, when she had ludurned from a visit to her 
brother's, she ))(*gaii to sjK-ak to her husbainl on a subject which Lad 
for some time beeir in her mind 

“ I should like to do .'Something for my brother’s family, Nicbolafl ; 
and I think we are bound to make .some amends to Rosamond and 
her husband. Walter says Mr Lydgate must leave the town, and Ids 
practice is almost good for nothing, and they liave very little left to 
settle anywhere witli. I wonld rather do without something for our- 
selves, to make some ani<!nds to my ]>oor brolhei''s family." 

Mrs Bulstrode did not wish to go nearer to the. facts than in the 

S hrase “make some amends knowing tliat her husband must un- 

eistand her. He bad a particular reason, which she was not aware 
of, for wincing under her suggestion. He hesitated before lie said — 
“ It is not possibhi to carr}" out vour wish in the way you propose, 
my dear. Mr Lydgate has virtually rejected any further service iron), 
me. He has returned the thousand pounds widcli I lent him. Mrs 
Oasaubon advanced him the sum for that purtiose. Here is his 
letter " 
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The letter seemed to cut Mrs Bulstrode severely. Tim mditidtjifof 
Mrs Casaubon’s loan seemed a reflection of that public fedkigiiMth 
held it a matter of coiu'se that every one would avoid a eonhectiim 
with her husband. She was silent for some time ; and the tefttalffl 
one after the other, her chin trembling as she wiped them 
Bulstrode, sitting opposite to her, ached at the sight of that 'glpE^ 
worn face, which two months before had been bright and bloomi^. 
It hod aged to keep sad company with his own withered featUM 
Urged into some effort at comforting her, he said — 

There is another means, Hamet, by which I might do a service 
to your brother’s family, if you like to act in it. And it woul^ J 
think, be beneficial to you : it rroiild be an advantageous way of 
managing the land which I mean to be yours.” ", . \ 

She looked attentive. ^ 

Qarth once thought of undertaking the management of Stone 
Court in ordir to place your iiophew Fred there. The stock was to 
remain as it is, and they were, to pay a certain share of the profits in- 
stead of an ordinary rent. That would be a deshable beginning for 
the young man, in conjunction \nth his employment under Garth. 
Would it be a satisfaction to ymi 

** Yes, it woulil,” saiil Mrs *Bul:*trodo, with some return of energy. 
** Poor Walter is so cast down ; 1 would try anything in my power to 
do him some good before I go awaiy. We have always been brother 
and sister,” 

“ You must make the proposal to Garth yourself, Harriet,” said Mr 
Bulstrode, not liking Avhut he haul to saiy,but desirini' the end he had 
in view, for other reasons besides the ctaisolaition of ids wife. “ You 
must state to him that the land is virtuadly yours, and that he need 
have no transaictious with me. Communications can he made through 
Staiulish. 1 mention this, because Gartli gave up being, my agent. 
I can put into your hands a pajier which he himself drew up, stating 
conditions ; and you can projiosc his renewed acceptance of them. I 
think it is not unlikely that he will accept when you propose the' 
thing for the sake of your nephew.” 


CHAPTEE LXXXVL 

**Le cceur se Mtaro d'amour comme d’un sel divin qui le conserve ; de IS finoomipt- 
ible adherence du ceux qut se sont aliute d^s I’aiibe dc la vie, et la ftalcheor des vidna 
•moors prolongos. II oxiste uu embauxnement d’amour. Cest'deDaphnis et OUSeque 
■ont fkito PbUsmon et Baoois. Cette vieillesse Id, ressemblance do soir avee raaioie." 

—Victor Hoaoj L'koiiMMsiti Hi 

Mbs hearing Caleb enter the passage about tea-time^ 

the parlour-door and said, 'Diere you are, Caleb. Bare ymi lutt; 
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TOUT diimerf” (& GartK’a mctUa ^cze much aubordinut^d to 

•^Oh ye^ a good dinner— <iold mutton and I don’t know w*hat 
is Mary i” 

“In the garden with Letty, I think.*’ 

^Fred is not come yet 1 ” 

“No. Are you going out again without taking ten, Caleb ?” eaid 
M 9 Garth, seeing that her abscnt-miutleil liu.<baiul w'oa putting on 
again the ^t winch he had ju^t taken otV. 

“ No, no ; Fm only going to Marj* a minute." 

Ipuy waa inagnwny corner of the gtmlen, where there wan a 
loftily hung between two pear-tn‘fH, S>he hiwl a pink kerchief tied 
oyer her h^, making a little ]^Kiko to f^hade her eycH from the level 
aonbeams, while slm was giving a ghnious swing to Letty, who 
la^ed and screamed wildly. 

fteinff her father, Mary left the swing and went to meet him, push- 
ing bacK'the pink kerchief and smiling afar oil' at him witli the 
involuntary smile of loving pleasure. 

“ I came to look ft»r you, Jklary," said 3ilr Garth. “ Lot iw walk 
about a bit." 

Maiy knew quite well that her father had sonielhiitg ]«ii*tioular to 
say: his eyebrow’s imule their jKilhelie angle, and there was a tender 
gravity in his voice : these things had hei*n signs to her when she 
was Letty’s age. She put lier arm w ithin his, and they turned by the 
row of nut-trees. 

“ It will be a sad while before you can be manied, 3^1 aiy," said her 
father, not looking at her, but at the end of the slick wiiieh he held 
in his other hand. 

“ Not a sad while, father — 1 mean to be merry," said Mar^’', laugh- 
ingly. “ I have been single and merry for four-aud- twenty years and 
more ; I supiwse it Will not he quite as lonj' again as that." Then, 
after a little pause, she said, more gravely, tiending lier face before 
her father’s, " If you are coii(ente<l with Fred ?” 

Caleb screw’ed up liis mouth and turned liis head aside W’isely. 

“ Now, father, you did praise him last Wednesday. You said ho 
had an uncommon notion of stock, and a good eye for things," 

“ Did 11" said Caleb, rather slyly. 

“ Yea, I put it all down, and the date, anno Domini^ and every- 
thing," said Mary, "You like things to he neatly booked. And 
then hid behaviour to you, father, is really good ; he has a deep 
respect for you ; and it is impo.s.siblc to have a better tcmiKT than 
Fred has" 

“ Ay, ay ; you want to coax me into thinking him a fine match." 

“ No, indeM, father. 1 don’t love him because he is a fine match.” 

“ What for, then 1 " 

“ Oh, dear, because I have always loved him. I should never like 
one else so well ; and that is a point to be thought of 
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“ Your mind is quite settled, tlien, Mary said Caleb, retuining’ 
•to his first tone. '^There’s no other wish come into it since things 
have been K^ing on as they have been of late?” (Caleb meant a 
great deal in that vague phrase ;) " because, better late than never. 
A 'Woman must not force her heart — she’ll <lo a man no good by that.’^ 
My feelings have not changed, father,” said Mary, calmly. I 
shall be constant to Fred as long as he is constant to me. I don’t 
think either of us coul<l spare the other, or like any one else better, 
however luuch we might admire them. It would make too great a 
(lilFereiiee to us — like seeing all the old places altered, and chim^g 
the name for everything. We must w'ait for each other a long wMe ; 
but Fred knows that.” 

Instead of speaking immediately, Caleb stood still and screwed his* 
stick on the grassy walk. Then In* said, with ^notion in his voice, 
“ Well, I’ve got a bit of news. Wliai do you think of Fred going to 
live at Stone (’ourt, ainl managing the land there?” 

“ Jfow can that ever be, fatliei said idary, wonderingly. 

** He wouhl manage it for bis aunt BuKticxle. The poor woman 
has been t<j iiui begging and ]>raying. She wants to do the lad good, 
and it might be a tine thing for him. With saving, he might gradu- 
ally buy tli<* stock, ami he has a turn for farming.” 

« Oh F red would ]»e so liappy i It is too good to ludieve.” 

** Ah, but iiiiml you,” said Caleb, turning liis head warningly, “I 
must take it on ??/// slioiildeiN, and be responsible, and sec after every- 
thing ; ami that will grieve y<»iir mother a bit, though she mayn’t say 
so. Fr<‘d had need be careful.” 

Perhaps it is loo much, father,” .stiid Mary, clieckcd in her joy. 
“ There would be m» bappiiiess in bringing you any fresh trouble.” 

“ Nay, nay ; work is my delight, child, vben it doesn’t vex your 
mother. And then, if you and tVed get inanied,” liere Caleb’s voice 
shook just perceptibly, he’ll be steiwly and saving ; and you’ve got 
your mother's clevenie-'-^, ami mine t(K), in a woman’s sort of way ; 
and you’ll keep him ill Order. He’ll be coming liy-aiid-by, so I 
wanted to tell you first, because I think you’d like to tell him by 
yourselves. After that, I could talk it well over with him, and we 
could go into business and the natuiv of things.” 

“ Oh, you dear good fatluT !” cried j^Inry, jmtting her hands round 
her fat heir’s neck, whik* he bent his lioad placidly, willing to be 
f aresseil. “ I womler if any other girl thinks her father the best man 
in the world ! ” 

“ Nonsense, cliild; you’ll think your husband better.” 

“ Impossible,” said Mary, relapsing into her usual tone ; husbands 
are an inferior class of men, who recpiire keeping in order.” 

Wlieii they were entering the hou.se with Letty, who had run to 
join them, Marv saw Fred at the orchard-gate, and went to meet him. 

“ What fine clothes you wear, you extravagant youth ! ” said Mary, 
M Fred stood still and raised his hat to her with playful foimality. 
“ You are not learning economy,” 
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“ Now that is too bad, Mary,” said Fred. " Just look at the edgea 
of these coat-cutfs ! It is only by dint of good brushing that I look 
respectable. I am saving up three suits — ')ne for a wedding-suit.” 

“How very droll you will look] — like a gentleman m an old 
fashion-book/’ 

“ Oh no, they will keep two } ears.” 

“Two years! be reasonable, Fred,” said Mary, turning to walk 
“ I)pn’t encourage flattering expectations.” 

“ Why not ? One lives on tliem better than on unflattering ones. 
If we can't be mamed in two years, the truth will be quite bad 
enough when it conies.'* 

“ I have hoaitl a story of a young gentleman who once encouraged 
flattering expectations, and they did him harm.” 

“Mary, if you’ve got soiuething discouraging to tell me, 1 shall 
bplt ; I shall go into^lie house to Mr Garth. I am out of siiirits. My 
father is so cut up — home is not like itself. I can't bear any more 
bad news.” 

“Should you call it bad news to be told that von were to live at 
Stone Court, and manage the farm, and be reinarlvably prudent, and 
save money every year till all the stock and furniture were your (►wn, 
and you were a distinguished agricultural (‘harader, as Mr BortUrop 
Trumbull says — rather stout, 1 fear, and with the Greek and Latin 
sadly weather-worn ?” 

“Voii don’t mean anything except nonsense, Mary ? ” said Fred, 
colouring slightly nevertheless. 

“ That is what my father has just told me of as what may happen, 
and he never talks nonsense/' said Mary, looking np at l^red now, 
wliile he grasped her hand as they walked, till it rather hurt her; 
but she wouhi not complain. • 

“ Oh, I could l)e a tremendously good fellow then, Miuy, and we 
could lie married directly.” 

“ Not so fast, sir ; how do you know that I would nut rather defer 
our marriage for some years 1 That woiild leave you time to mis- 
behave, and then if I liked some one else better, 1 should have an 
excuse for jilting you.” 

“ Pray don't joke, Mary,” said Fred, with strong feeling. “ Tell 
me seriously that all this is true, and that you are hapi)y because of 
it — ^because you love me best.” 

“ It is all true, Fred, and I am happy because of it — because I love 
you best,” said Mary, in a tone of obedient recibition. 

They lingered on the door-.step under the steep-roofed porch, and 
Fred mmost in a whisper said, — 

“ When we were first engaged, with the umbrella-ring, Mary, you 
used to—*' 

The sniiit of joy began to laugh more decidedly in Mary's eyes, but 
the fatal Ben came running to the door with Brownie yapping behind 
hini| and, bouncing against them, said — 

“Fred and Maiyl are you ever coming in? — or may I eat your cake?” 
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FINALE. 

Every limit is a begifmiiig as well as an* ending. Who can quit 
young lives after being long in company with them, and not dciivs 
to know wliat befell them in their after-years ? For the fragment of 
a life, however typical, is not the sample of an even web : 
may not be kept, and an ardent outset may be follow^ by demenaion ; 
latent powers may find their long-waited opportunity ; a past 60^ 
may uige a grand retrieval. 

Mamoge, which has been the bourne of so many nairativra, is still 
a great beginning, os it was to Adam and Eve, who kept theit honey- 
moon in l^en, but had their first little one among we thorns aw 
tMstlcs of the wilderness. Il; is still the beginnilig of the home epic 
— ^tlus gradual conquest or irreine<liable loss of that complete union 
ytrhich makes the advancing yeors a climax, and age the harvest of 
sweet memories in conmion. . 

Some set out, like Crusaders of old, with a glorious equipment of 
hope and enthusiasm, and get broken by the ■way, wanting patience 
witJi each other and the world. 

All who have cared for Fred Vincy and Mary Garth will like to 
know that these two made no such failure, but acliieved a solid 
mutual haiipiness. Fred surprised liis neighbours in various ways. 
He became rather distinguished in his side of the county os a theoretic 
and practical farmer, and produced a work on the ‘ Cultivation of 
Green Croj)8 and the Economy of Cattle-Feeding * which won him 
high congratulations at agricultural meetings. In Middlemarch ad- 
miration was more reserved : most persons there were inclined to 
believe that the merit of Fred’s authorship w'as due to his wife, since 
tliey liad nevei* expected Fred Vincy to write on turnips and mangel- 
wurzel. 

But wdien Maiy ■wrote a little book for her boys, called ‘ Stories of 
Great Men, taken from Plutarch,' and had it printed and publi^ed 
by Gripp & Co., Middlemarch, everv one in tlie town w^as willing to 
give the credit of this work to Fred, observing that he had been to 
the University, " where the ancients were studied,” and might have 
been a cleigyman if he had chosen. 

In this way it was made clear that ^liddlemarch had never been 
deceived, and that there was no need to praise anybody for writing a 
book, since it was always done by somebody else. 

^ Moreover, Fred remained unswervingly steady. Some years after 
his marnage he told Mary tliat his happiness was half owing to Fare- 
brother, who gave him a strong pull-up at the right moment. 1 can- 
not say that he was never again mislea by his hopefulness : the yidd 
of crops or the profits of a cattle sale usumly fell Wow his estimate ; 
and he was always prone to believe that he could xmike money ^ the 
pozchase of a horse which turned out badly-— though Jierf 
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obBervei, wiis of couise the &iQt of the hone^ not of Fred’s judgment. 
He k^t hu love of horsemanship, but he rarely allowed himsdf a 
day’s nuntinu ; and when he did bo, it w:vs reiuarkable that he sub* 
nutted to be laughed at fur cowardliness at the fences, seeming to see 
Maiy and the boys sitting on the five-barred gate, or showing their 
cu^ heads between hedge and ditch. 

There were three boys : Maiy was not discontented that she brought 
men-children only ; and when Fred wished to have a girl like 
her, die said, laughingly, That would be too great a trial to your 
mother.” Mrs Vincy in her decliuiim years, and in the diminished 
lustre of her housekeeping, was mucli comforted hy her perception 
that two at least of Fried’s boys were real Vincy s, ami did not “ feature 
the Gkurths.” But Moiy secretly rejoiced that tlie youngest of the 
three was very much what her father must have been when he wore 
a round jacket, andthowed a marvellous nicety of aim in playing at 
marbles, or in throwing stones to bring down llie mellow peara. 

Ben and Letty Garth, who were uncle and aunt before they were 
well in .their teens, disputed inucli an to wliethcr ncj>liew8 or nieces 
were more desirable ; Bcii contending that it was clear girls were 
good for leas than boys, else they wtmld not be always in iietiicoats, 
wdiich showed how little they were meant for ; whereiijam Letty, who 
argued much fj*om books, got angiy in re]>lying that Goil made coats 
of skins for both Adam and Eve alike — also it occurred to her that in 
the East the men too wore petticoats. But this latter aiguinent, ob- 
scuring the majesty of the fonner, was one too many, for Ben aii- 
swered contemptuously, “ The more spooneya they ! and immedi- 
ately appealed to his mother whether boys were not better than girls. 
Mrs Garth pronounced that both were alike naughty, but that boys 
were undoubtedly stronger, could run faster, and throw with imjre 
precision to a greater distance. With this oracular sentence Ben was 
well satisfied, not minding the naughtiness ; but Letty took it ill, her 
feeling pf superiority being stronger than her muscles. 

I^d never became rich — his Jioiiefulness had not led him to ex- 
pect that ; but he gradually savetl enough to become owner of the 
stock and fdrnitUTc at Stone Court, ami the work which Mr Garth 
put into his hmids carried him in plenty through those ** bad times” 
which arc always present with fannci-s. Mary, in her mati’only days, 
became as solid in fij^rc as her mother ; but, unlike her, gave uie 
boys little formal teaching, so that Mrs Gai'th was alanued lest they 
should never be well grounded in grammar ami geogmphy. Never- 
theless, they were found ouite forward enough when they went to 




with their mower. When Fred was riding home on winter evenings 
he had a pleasant vision beforehand of the bright hearth in the wain- 
scoated parlour, and was sonw for other men who could not have 
Maxy for their wife ; especially for Mr Farehrother. " He was ten 
thnes worthier of you than 1 was,” Fred could now say to her, mag- 
naaitnonaly. " To be sue he was,” Mary answered ; ^and for that 
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reaflon lie could do better without me. But you — I shudder to think 
what you would have been — a curate in debt for horse-hire and cam- 
bric pocket-liandkerchiefs ! ” 

On inquiry it might possibly be found that Fred and Mary still 
inhabit Stone (knirt — that tlie creeping plants still cast the foam of 
their blossunw over the fine stone-wall into the field where the walnut- 
trees stand in stately row — and that on sunny days the two lovers 
who were first engaged witli the umbrella-ring may be seen in white- 
haired placiility at the oja ii window from which Mary Garth, in the 
diiys of old Peter Feathemtone, had often been ordered to look out for 
Mr Ijydgatc. 

Lycigale’s hair never became white. He died when he was only 
fifty, leaving his wife and children provided for by a heavy insurance 
on his life. He had gained an excellent practice^ alternating, accord- 
ing to the seas( n, between London and a (Jontinenlal bathing-place ; 
having written a treatise on Goi.*‘, a disease wliich has a good deal of 
wealili on its siile. His skill was relied on by many ^xiyiiig patients, 
but he ill ways reganled Iiiiiim U* as a failure : ho had not done what 
he once meant to do. His ac<jiiaiiitaiices thought him enviable to 
have so cliarming a wife, and nothing ha]>pened to shake llieir o])inion. 
Kosamond never committed a second compromising indiscretion. She 
simply continued to be mild in her temper, indexible in her judg- 
ment, disp(»sed to admonish h(*r husband, and able to friistrate him 
by stratagem. As the y(‘ars went on he (»pposed her less and less, 
whence Uosamond conciuded that he liad leaimd the value of her 
O|nnion ; on the other hand, she had a more tliorcmgh conviction of 
his talents now that, lie gained a gooil inconu‘, and instead of the 
threatened cage in Bride Street provideil (nie all Ihuvers an<l gilding, 
fit for the bird of paradise that nhe ivs<*m])led. In lu ief, Lydgate was 
wliat is called a successful man. But he (lie»l ]»n*niatuivly of diph- 
theria, aiul B(»sainond afterwanls marrietl an elderly anil wealthy 
jiliysiciari, who took kindly to her four cliiMieii. She made a very 
jiretty show with her daughtei’s, driving out in her carriage, and often 
spoke of lier happiness as a reward^’ — sin* did not say for what, but 
probably she that it was a rewanl for her ])atience with Tertius, 

whose tem]H*r never bocaiue faultless, ami to the last occasionally let 
slip a bitter speech >vhich was more memorable than the signs lie 
made of his repentance. He once called her liis basil plant ; and 
when she asked for an ex])lanatioii, said tliat basil was a jJlant which 
had floiirislied wonderfully on a miinlered man’s brains. Rosamond 
liad a placid but strong answer to such speeches. AVhy then had he 
chosen her ? It was a pitv he had not had Mi's Ladislaw, whom he 
was always pmising and placing above Iier. And thus the conversa- 
tion ended witli the advantage on Rosamond’s side. But it would be 
unjust not to tell, that she never uttered a word in depreciation of 
Dorothea, keeping in religions remembrance the generosity which had 
come to her md in the sharpest crisis of her bfe. 

Dorothea herself had no dreams of being praised above other women* 
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feeling that there was always something better which she might have 
done, if she had only been better and knr.w n ]»etter. Still, she never 
repented that she had given up position uiul iortuue to marry AVill 
Ladislaw, and he would liave lield it the greatest shame as well as 
sorrow to him if she had repented. They 'Were bound to each other 
by a love stronger than any impulses which could have nuured it. 
No life would have been possible to Dorothc^a which was not iilled 
with emotion, and she had now a life Iilled also with a beiietic(*nt 
activity which she had not the doubtful pains of dis»-oveiing and 
marking out for herself. Will became an ardent iniblic man, work- 
in" 'well in those times when reforms were begun with a young hope- 
fulness of immediate good which has been much checked in our days, 
and getting at hist returned to rarliauu ut by a constituency who paid 
Ids expenses. DorotJ^ea could liave liked nothing better, since wrongs 
cxisteu, than that her husband should be in the thick of a struggle 
against them, and that she should give him wifely help. Many who 
knew her, thought it a jnty that .so substantive and rare a civatnro 
should have been absorbed into the lift* of another, and l»t» only known 
ill a certain circle as a wife and mother. Jlut no one .'^tatctl e.\aclly 
what else that was in her. power she tnighl rather to have tlone'— not 
even Sir James Chettain, wlio went iit> fiirll)i‘r tl)an tlie negative pre- 
scription that she ought not to liavt* married Will Lmlislaw. 

But this oianioii of Ids did not cause a lasting alienation ; and the 
way in which the family was made wjiolc again was characteristic of 
all concerned. Mr Brotikc eoiild not resist tin* ph*asuri‘- of corresj)omU 
ing with Will and Dorothea ; ami one morning when his pen luul 
been remarkably tlueiit on tin*. ]>rospects of Municipal llclbrm, it run 
otf into an invitation to the Orange, which, once written, could not 
be done away with at less cost than the sacrilici* (hardly to be con- 
ceived) of the wliole valuable letter. During the months of tin’s cor- 
respondence Mr Brooke ha<l continually, in his talk with Sir James 
Chettain, been presu])posing or hinting that the intention of cutting 
off the entail was still mainbiined ; and the day on which his pen 
gave the daring invitation, he went to Fresliitt expressly to intimate 
that he had a stronger sense than ever of tlie reasons for taking that 
energetic step as a precaution against any mixture of low lilood in 
the heir of tlie Brookes, 

But tliat morning something exciting had happened at the Hall. 
A letter had come to Celia which iiiaile her cry silently as she read 
it ; and when Sir James, imu.sed to w*c her in team, asked anxiously 
'ivhat was the matter, she bui-st out in a wail sucli as he had never 
lieard from her before. 

“ Dorotliea has a little boy. And you wdll not lid inn go and see 
her. And I am sure she wants to see me. And slie will not know 
what to do with the baby — she will do wrong things with it. And 
they thought she would die. It is very flreadful ! Su]>j)OKe it hod 
been me and little Arthur, and Doric had been hindercrl from coming 
to see me ! I wdsh you would be less unkind, James ! ” 
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^'Qood heavens, Celia!” said Sir James, much wxou;^t upon, 
‘what do you 'wish ? I 'will do anything you like. 1 wUl take you. 
to town to-morrow if you wish it ” And Celia did wish it 

It was after this that Mr Brooke came, and meeting the Baronet in 
the grounds, began to cliat with liim in ignomnce of the news, which 
Sir James for some reason did not care to tell him immediately. 
But when the entail was touched on in the usual way, he said, My 
dear sir, it is not for me to dictate to you, but for mv part I wonild 
let that alone. I would let things remain as they are.” 

Mr Brooke felt so much suii^risc that he did not at once find out 
how much he was relieved by the sense that he was not exjpected to 
do anything in particular. 

Such being the bent of Celia’s heart, it 'was inevitable that Sir 
James should consent to a reconciliation with Dorothea and her hus- 
band. Where women love each other, men to smother their 
mutual dislike. Sir James never liked Ladislaw, and Will always 
preferred to liave Sir James’s comi^any mixed with another kind: 
tJioy were on a footing of reciprocal tolerance which was made quite 
easy only when Dorothea and Celia were present. 

It became jui uiKlevstocjd thing that Mr and Iilrs Ladislaw should 
pay at least two visits «luring the year to the Grange, and theiHi came 
gradually a small row of cousins at.Freshitt who enjoyed playing 
with the two cousins visiting Ti]>t(»n Jis much as if the Idood of these 
cousins liad lHM*n less duhioiisly mixed. 

.Mr Brooke lived to a good old jige, and his estate was inherited by 
Dorothea’s son, who might have represented Middlemareh, hut de- 
clined, (hinkiiig (hat his opinipus had less chance of being stilled if 
he reuuiined out of doors. 

Sir Janu's never ceased to regard Dorothea’s second marriage as a 
mistake ; and indeed this remained the tradition conceniing it in 
Middlemareh, where she was spoken of to a youimer generation as a 
fine girl who married a sickly clergyman, old enough to be her father, 
and in little more than a year after his death gave up her estate to 
marry his cousin — young enough to have been his son, with no pro- 
jH;rty, and not well-boni. Those who had not seen anything of Doro- 
thea usually observed that she could not have been “ a nice woman, 
else she would not have married either the one or the other. 

Certainly those delerniining acts of her life were not ideally beauti- 
ful. They wei-e the iiiixecl result of young and noble impulse 
struggling amidst the conditions of an imperfect social state, in which 
great feeling will often take the aspect of ciTor, and great faith the 
aspect of illusion. For there is no creature whose inward being is 
so strong that it is not greatly detenuined by what lies outside it. 
A new Theresa w’ill liardly have the oj^poitunity of refonning a 
conventual life, any moi'e than a new Antigone will sjiend her heroic 
piety in daring all for the sake of a brother’s burial : the medium in 
which their anient deeds took shape is for ever gone. But we insig- 
nificant pople with our daily wo]w and acts are preparing the Hves 
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of many Dorotheas, some of which may present a fax sadder sacrifice 
than that of the Dorothea whose story We know. 

Her finely-touched spirit had still its line issues, thouj;h they weiH? 
not widely wible. Her full natun*, like that river of which 
Cyrus jDroke the strength, spent itself in channels which had no 
great name on the earth. But the effect of her being on those around 
her was incalculably diffusive : for the growing good of the world is 
partly dependent on unhistoric acts ; ainl tliat things are not so 
ill with you and me as they might have been, is half owiinj to tlio 
number who lived fritlifully a hiildcn life, and rest in niivisiltd 
tombs. 


TIIK END. 


naHTED 8T WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AMD BOMB, XDIM^UBOB. 
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